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THE SEWING CIRCLE. 


BY B. P. SUILLABEB. 



Kever was pleasanter scene nor time, 

Tbld in story, or sung in rhj’me, 

Than the Sewing Circle, that common thing, 
Where glad amenities grow and spring, 
Neath Charity’s light and loving sway, 

And the magio of Joy is felt alway. 


Ah, grand the circle thus combined, 

For usefulness an<l pleasure joined! 

And, gathering from life’s passing hours, 
A handful of its cheerful Howers, 

Tliey feel, the while, the blessed sense 
Of genuine benevolence. 


Spirits of good, in concert sweet, 
Hini^ therein on noiseless feet, 

And speidi from warm lips rosy-bright, 
And smile from eyes of beaming lights 
And gleam along the subtle wires 
Wlth^Ming that the scene inspires. 

1 


Tlie nimble fingers deftly stray 
Over their task in busy way, 

While the glad tongue and brimming heart 
Take in the busy scene a part; 

But there, beside the active show, 

Another scene occurs, I trow. 
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For unseen fingers dextrous move, 

In industry and tender love, 

To weave, in texture of the soul, 

Those stitches wrought iu generous dole. 
To form a garb the ones to bless 
Who labor-in-uaselfishuess-... . 

Thus every IhougKt tliAl s given the poor 
Shall to the thinker’s good inure; 

FOr eVery^tearor pity^hed, 

A*gem* shall reappear ii^tead; ‘ 

And every stitch that’s woven in love, ‘ 
A triple bond of grace shall prove. 


0 

We all “ build better than we know,” 

And though things humble seem and slow. 
They all may bear a good immense 
In the grand scheme of Providence; 

And e’en a simple heart-blest stitch 
May be endowed with province rich. 

Toil, stitchers, then, in cheerful task; 

The poor will iu your kindness bask. 

Ye little know the blessing wrought 
Upon the loom of loving thought, 

And this fair scene to pity given 
May prove an antepast of heaven. 




THE NEW VOLUME. 


The present number commences the 31st 
volume of Ballou’s Monthly, on the rising 
tide of success, and with the promise of a 
continuance of public favor that is truly en¬ 
couraging. Press and people have com¬ 
bined to give our Magazine the most heaity 
approval; and with this endorsement, backed 
by substantial evidence of sincerity, the pub¬ 
lishers meet their friends at the threshold of a 
new year with assurances of thankfulness 
and hope. Ballou is undoubtedly the 
cheapest magazine published, and it would 
not be complimentary to its readers to inti¬ 
mate for a moment that it was not the best. 
This, however, we leave for our eighty thou¬ 
sand patrons to say, endeavoring, in the 
meantime, by our earnest exertion to make 
it all that they or we could hope or wish. 
The same contributors, as far as possible, have 
been secured, and the closest editorial super¬ 
vision will be exerted to render its pages in¬ 
structive and entertaining, in harmony with 
the better spirit of the time, avoiding the 
mawkishly sentimental and the ultra sensa¬ 
tional, and endeavoring for a healthful and 
substantial literature, that shall elevate the 
reader by its perusal. Under circumstances 
60 favorable, our Magazine commences its 
thirty-first volume with ability and will to 
redeem its promises, and with every assurance 
of popular approval. 

We present another series of pictures rep¬ 
resenting the ancient modes of arranging 
the hair, that are curious and interesting to 
our lady readers, showing to what a ridicu- 
lons extent fashion will lead its votaries, and 
likewise intimating what, perhaps, some 
magazinist in the far future may do in depict¬ 
ing their own peculiarity. Her hair is the 
glory of a woman, and to enhance its beauty 


is her study, though the study run to extremes. 
Custom softens the hideousness of any fashion, 
and the mind runs through the phases that 
iPope imputes to the contemplation of vice; 
at first hideous, but, familiar grown, we en¬ 
dure, pity and embrace. Long hair was 
greatly valued in the early days, by Britons 
and Anglo-Saxons. The Saxons themselves 
had beautiful hair. France was anciently 
c.alled “ Long-haired Gaul,” for the reason of 
the long and luxuriant hair of her females. 
It was considered in those days a degradation 
to have the hair shorn off, except as evidence, 
on entering a nunnery, of abjuration of the 
vanity of the world, and its loss by sickness 
was regarded as a great calamity. We occa¬ 
sionally, indeed frequently, at the present 
day, see heads that have been shorn of their 
pride, but it is to secure greater in a more 
healthy growth; and the effect is not bad, the 
feminine glory vindicating itself very speedily, 
cropping out in a natural form as graceful as 
one of studied art. 

During the tenth century in France, ladies 
wore their hair arranged in very good taste, 
and in a manner which probably they had 
borrowed from the Romans, who had con¬ 
quered and colonized Gennany, Gaul, Spain 
and Britain. Illustrations of these fashions 
(Figs. 10 and 11) will give some notion of the 
style of the times. The second head is that 
of the Queen Tredegonde. Another, and 
simpler way of arranging the hair than that 
frequently adopted, was the still popular and 
constantly recurring “Empress” style—the 
hair merely rolled back from the face without 
artificial aid, and at the back of the head 
woundvinto a knot. 

Bertha, Queen of Kent, the first Christian 
queeu in England, lies buried in a small 
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ciraicili at Cantei1>ary, about a mile’s walk used to cover the bead, and the former was 
lh>oi the cathedra], and erected on the side of often ornamented with borders of different 
the original church raised in her memory colors. A later introduction was the cap we 
over her tomb. Tills queen, who lived at the have already noticed, and which is illustrated 
end of the sixth and beginning of the seventh in Fig. 12. It was made of velvet, surrounded 
century, most have arranged her hair in one by a coronet for state occasions, and is the 



of the two simple but dignified fashions which same cap still retained by nobles in their 
continued in vogue until the thirteenth cen- armorial bearings. 

tuiy* One of these was to leave the hair In pictured coronets, the cap is represented 
hanging loose behind, straight or waving as it as of loose velvet, and more in the style of 
inclined by nature, or to weave it in tw’o long that worn by gentlemen in the reign of Henry 
thick plaits which hung over each shoulder, the Eighth. At this period it seems to have 
nearly to the feet, and were adorned at the been firmly blocked. This cap was worn 
euda by pendant Jewels. A veil or hood was higher on the head than it appears in Fig 12f 
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and just permitted the parting on the brow of 
the fair owner to remain visible. The veil at¬ 
tached behind was usually of a fine white 
gauze-like tissue—at least, amongst tlie 
French ladies, and latterly with the English. 
The Saxons were not partial to white, or to 
garments of one color, but preferred gay mix¬ 
tures, and in these the great people indulged, 
leaving less gay clothing to their inferiors. 
Many of the caps were adorned with ostrich 
feathei*s. 

The mode of arranging hair in two long 
plaits requires special notice. It is equally 
distinctive, and still more general than the 
“ Empress ” rolls and knot at the back of the 
head. The origin of plaits seems to have 
been Oriental. Chinese maidens at the pres¬ 
ent day wear a single plait at the back of the 
head, which reaches to the ground. The 
Turkish ladies wear the two plaits precisely 
as we have described them as worn from the 
ten til to the thirteenth century. They also 
wear in winter a thick cap of velvet, em¬ 
broidered with pearls, not altogether unlike 
the cap we described above, which is changed 
in summer for a similar one made of silver 
tissue. The difibreuce is that it is placed on 
one side of the head, towards the back; the 
veil also floats from it; on the opposite side, a 
plume of feathers, or a group of flowers, is 
tastefully adjusted. The favorite Turkish 
ornament is a bouquet of flowers, imitated 
in precious stones of the natural colors. At 
a recent banker’s ball in Paris, the most 
remarkable ornaments of the evening, in an 
assembly where the rarest jewels were seen 
in utmost profusion, was a wreath of flowers 
represented in their natural colors by jewels. 

About the thirteenth century, bands of 
ermine or fur were used around the caps 
shown in Fig. 12, having the crown only of 
velvet. Matrons and maidens assumed veils 
and bands of linen, such as nuns wear. Some 
of the young damsels wore their hair loose, 
and garlanded with flowers, or covered with 
veils for walking. Coronets remained in re¬ 
serve for such occasions, and fur caps for full 
dress. 

Nets were introduced in England and 
France during the thirteenth century by 
Beatrice de Bourgoyne. It is supposed that 
the Crusaders had brought them from the 
East, where they had long been in requisition. 
They were worn in very early times by the 
Jews and the Assyrians. At the period of 
the Crusades they were common among the 
Saracens. Greeks and Bomans, however, had 


made use of them. The Hindoos had worn 
them, and continue so to do at the present 
day; and with Italians and Spaniards they 
have long been a national ornament. The 
nets worn in the thirteenth century were 
sometimes placed simply over the hair; at 
other times (as in Fig. 13) they were woven of 
gold thread, and lined with silk. The plait 
across the face was not of hair, but of gold 
wire, solid and stiff. The fur caps continued 
more in fashion than ever, and were fre¬ 
quently tied under the chin by a band of 
linen placed over them. 

In the fourteenth century good taste was 
entirely ignored, and the hair was concealed 
by a variety of headdresses of the most 
ridiculous and preposterous kind. One of 
these resembled in form a dunce’s cap. It 
was made of colored velvet; the rerers was 
of ennine. The back sometimes continued 
in a flat square piece over the shouldei-s, and 
was cut in three stripes or tails by way of tor¬ 
mina! ion. Fig. 14 illustrates a kind of bon¬ 
net of the period, where breadth instead of 
altitude is the aim. 

In the fifteenth century bad taste continued 
in the ascendant. Moon-shaped headdresses, 
with veils suspended across their great pro¬ 
jecting horns (Fig. 15), were thought exceed¬ 
ingly stylish. To vie with them in eccen¬ 
tricity, a cap like an ordinary exting\iisher 
came into vogue, and rose at least two feet in 
height (Fig. 16). A short veil of black, lined 
with yellow or other coloi-s, rested across the 
head, and a fine veil of muslin or lace hung 
from the point of the cap nearly to the 
ground. Another curious tire, depicted in 
Fig. 17, was brought into use by Isabeau de 
Baviere. Several varieties of ugly headdresses 
of similar form made their appearance, and 
the hair was concealed by most of them. 
The consequence was a general alteration of 
doorways, which had to be raised in height to 
admit the ladies. 

The hair was still very generally covered in 
the sixteenth century. The ridiculous head- 
gear of the last epoch was abandoned. Ugly 
modes and caprices of fashion rarely last long; 
they die out of themselves a natural death. 
Still there was no true exercise of taste. 
The hair was most perfectly liidden, and the 
head omaineijts were not particularly becoiu- 
ing, with the exception of the Marie Stuart 
bonnet, so well known, and supported by 
tresses n)lled back over pads, as in Fig. 18. 
Before the introduction of this style, hoods 
were in general requisition, such as were 
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vmfif BUsabeUi of York, qaeen of Henry 
tho fieventh, mt the close of the previous 
eentiiiy, and afterwards, by Anne Boleyn and 
Lady .Jane . Grey* These hoods were very 
almple,iieat and modest-looking; but other 
tehloos less desirable prevailed in Elizabeth^s 
reign. 

: In the days of "Good Queen Bess,’’ the 
hair was drawn from the face in front in a 
way that all who are familiar with pictures of 
tlie viigln queen will readily call to miud. 
At Che back of the head the hair was simi- 
lariy drawn up. It was supported all round 
ever a cushion, depressed in the centre, so as 


to give it the shape of a royal crown. A 
string of gems, studded with medallions, en¬ 
circled the mass of distorted tresses, and the 
ruff spread its well-starched folds jealously 
round the fair throat. Fig. 19 is not an exag¬ 
geration, but a fair outline of the appearance 
of the back of a lady contenjporary with the 
courtly Leicester. We smile upon the quaint 
and ungraceful fashion as we look at it now, 
but had our ladies lived in those days, and 
possessed the entree to elite society, that is 
undoubtedly how they would liave attired 
themselves,' and regarded the whole thing as 
cojmne il fauU 




ALPINE SCENES. 



I.A MEB DE GLACE, VALLEY OF CHAMOXINL 


The reader can readily find, the geographi¬ 
cal poflitloQ of the Alps (White Mountains) 
of Central Europe, and needs no description 
beyond the &ct that they are in three divi- 
aions—Low, Middle and High. In the first 
are included all from 2000 to 5500 feet high, 
in Che second those horn 5500 to 8000 feet, 
where the snow line comeiences, and in the 
third those flx>m 8000 to 15,000 feet, whqse 
summits are covered with perpetual snow. 
The Alps are divided into ten great ranges, 
dlvfding and distinguishing many of the £u- 
lopsaa States. The Pennine Alps include the 
biuhest peaks of all the ranges, Mt. Blanc 
15.782 ftet, Monte Rosa 15,152 feet, and 
Hont Gervln or Matterhorn, 14,887 feet On 
Ibli lange, also, are found the greatest gla- 
iten- In jBnrbpe. One of these, La Mer de 


Glace (Sea of Ice), in the valley of Charaon- 
ni, is a source of perpetual curiosity and 
of interest. Glaciers consist of masses of 
snow-ice, formed in valleys above the lines of 
perpetual congelation, whose prolongations 
extend to those lower down, reaching fre¬ 
quently to the borders of cultivation. They 
present the appearance of a frozen torrent, 
frequently several miles in length—the Mer 
de Glace being seven miles—traversed by 
deep rents called crevasses, and are composed 
of snow melted by solar heat, and frozen into 
granular ice, constituting a compound of ice 
and water, more or less yielding according 
to the state of wetness or infiltration. Gla¬ 
ciers are subject to the laws of fluids, and are 
not stationary, except during the winter, the 
motion of Mer de Glace being about 18.24 
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inches in twenty-four hours, though the speed 
may differ in ciises where the glacier is nearer 
horizontal. They bear on their surface down 
to the valleys, immense stones, confirming 
the glacier theory of modem science regard¬ 
ing the world’s history. Glaciers at times 
unite, like streams, and merge in one. In 
thickness, glaciers vary from a few feet to sev¬ 
eral hundred feet, lessening in summer and 
increasing in winter. In the winter of 
1818-19, some Swiss glaciers increased so 
greatly, and came so far down into the lower 
valleys, as to sweep away whole villages. 
During the heat of summer their upper sur¬ 
face is melted, and the waters tumble down 
the crevasses and mingle with watere below, 
formed by the melting of the under-surface 



THE GRIMSEL PASS. 

glacier, in consequence of the higher temper¬ 
ature of earth on which it rests. These waters 
flow to the lower end of the glacier, where 
they form an arch and escape, in a muddy 
stream, owing to the weight of ice grinding 
the limestone over which it passes. Such an 
arch is t6 be seen at the termination of the 
Mer de Glace, in the valley of Chamouni. 
This glacier is the easiest of access of any in 
the Alps, and is the most visited. It seldom 
extends two-thirds of a mile in width, and is 
often less. Its last slope into the valley has a 
vertical height of 1800 feet, and, in appearance, 
it is as if an enormous cataract or rapid had 
been suddenly congealed. The barrenness and 
sterile grandeur presented by this glacier fills 
one with awe to look upon it. The combina¬ 
tion of ice, pile upon pile, as it rises up the 
valley, flanked by green pastures, beautiful 
flowering plants, lofty snowy peaks, and enor¬ 
mous bare monoliths with perpendicular 
sides many thousands of feet high, forms the 


most striking panorama of contrasts imagin¬ 
able. In the valleys above the glaciers deep 
lakes are sometimes fonned, which, at times 
bursting their barriers, rush down the gorge 
and lower valleys with destructive fury. 

The passes of the Alps, or depressions, are 
the roads by which communications are 
effected between different sections of the 
Alpine regions. These passes are for car¬ 
riages, single horses and mules, and foot-pas¬ 
sengers. Some of these, as at Mont Cenis— 
which is now about to have another and 
more extensive tunnel—are cut, as galleries, 
through the solid rock, and have been ex¬ 
ecuted at great expense and trouble. While 
some of these galleries are of great extent, 
and present to the traveller pictures of sav¬ 
age wildness and sublime grandeur, others 
are little more than simple archways of rock^ 
forming highly picturesque features in the 
route. Of this class is the gallery of Isella, 
the last but one on the Italian side. The 
Stelvio, which is a military road constructed 
by the Austrian government, completed in 
1824, is the highest pass in Europe practica¬ 
ble for carriages, being 3174 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is a remarkable specimen 
of human industry and skill. This road is sel¬ 
dom passable except from June to October, 
owing to the fearful ravages committed by 
storms and avalanches. The passes for pedes¬ 
trians and single horses are of various kinds. 
Some of these are cut along ledges of i-ock, 
having enormous eliffs above and yawning 
gulfs beneath; or they are in the.form of 
rough stairt, to the unpractised eye, appar¬ 
ently more suitable to be climbed by monkeys 
than by four-footed animals. Such passes 
are always picturesque and seldom danger¬ 
ous, though those unaccustomed to them are 
at times apt to have their nerves severely 
tried when wending their way along the giddy 
brink of a huge precipice. Of this descrip¬ 
tion of pass the accompanying cut gives a good 
idea. Of the thii-d class there are many, a 
lai-ge part of which are known to only na¬ 
tives, never to be travelled except in the sum- 
mqr season, and some are not passable for 
yeai*s. Those least frequented are used by 
contraband traders and outlaws. Some of 
them rise far above the line of perpetual con¬ 
gelation, ascending the valley of tori-ents, and 
crossing ravines hundreds of feet deep. 

The traveller in the Alps is frequently ex¬ 
posed to dangers of no ordinary description. 
The electric currents, attracted and moved in 
every direction by the innumerable lofty peaks. 
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lAkli lender the winds at once fickle and 
Tlcdenl^ the melting of the snow, or its accu¬ 
mulation upon declivities, or on the edge of 
precipices which do not allow of its resting, 
all Goutribute to the perils that beset hitn; 
besides which, his progress is oflen inter¬ 
rupted by the tempests called toarmentes by 
the French, and guxtn by t]ie Germans, and 
the still . more destructive ccoalantfve. The 
former arise suddenly and with great vio¬ 
lence, often accompanied by thunder and 
Ifghitiing, and tossing the snow in eddying 
clouds around the travelier, blinding his eyes, 
irritating his skin, and compelling him to seek 
sheltOFi The avalanches sometimes accom¬ 
pany the t4mrmente8, to which, in that case, 
'they owe their formation; but they occur, 
also, at different seasons, unaccompanied hy 
tempests. Tliey may, in general, be described 
as enormous masses of snow, which, detached 
by various causes from their original position, 
roll with tremendous noise and force over 
lock and precipice, down to the plains below, 
overwhelming man and beast, forest and 
dwelling, in one common destruction. A 
touch of the foot, or the slightest motion of 
the air even that produced by the sound of a 
small bell or other instrument, is often suffi¬ 
cient to set^he avalanche in motion; firearms 
are sometimes used to ascertain the distance 
or nearness of such danger. The most de¬ 
structive are those which are composed of 
hardened snow, and which, rolling or sliding 
down fh>m the mountains, cany all before 
them. From the frequent occurrence of ava¬ 
lanches, some parts of the Alps are entirely 
uninhabited ; and in others, large patclies of 
the tallest and strongest trees are left stand¬ 
ing. In order to arrest their progress, houses 
are bnilt under the shelter of rocks, and all 
other available means adopted, to avoid the 
effects of these destructive visitants. A 
friend of ours, the last year, journeying 
throogh the Alps, was gi-eatly disturbed by 
the frequent occurrence of these avalanches, 
some of wbidi came unpleasantly near him, 
one of immense size dashing across the patli 
immediately In front of him, and then rolled, 
and thundered, and crashed down into the 
valley below. 

.The climate of the Alps is varied, every 
mile In the ascent showing changes in vege¬ 
tation unto it dies out in the snowy region. 
At diffluent altitudes are to be met the vine, 
the walnnti the chestnut; of flowers, the 
ihododendron, the campanula, the sails, 
saeo^edlng which are heaths and. rich pas¬ 


tures up to the snow line, 8000 feet above the 
sea. But lichens are found much above 
this, on the highest rocks, and specimens, of 
the saxifrage, on Mt. Cervin, at 11,509 feet. 
At this great elevation are found two species 
of quadrupeds, the bouquetin or wild goat, 
and the chamois, which delights in lieiglits 
inaccessible to man. The bouquetin, which 
has become very rare, scales the most elevated 
peaks, while the chamois is generally found 
rather lower, but is never seen in the plains. 
Ill summer, the high mountain pastures are 
covered with large flocks of cuttle, sheep and 
goats, which are, in winter, removed to a 
lower and warmer level. The marmot and 



THE GALLEKY OF ISELLA. 


white or Alpine hare inhabit both the snowy 
and the woody regions. Lower down are 
found the mole, the wild cat, the fox, tlie 
lynx, the bear and the wolf; but the last 
two are now extremely rare. The vulture, 
eagle, and other birds of prey, frequent the 
rugged Alpine rocks, and the “ snowy ptarmi¬ 
gan ” seeks food and shelter among tlie dimin¬ 
utive plants that borfler upon the snow line. 
Other kinds of game, including the mourfowl, 
woodcock and partridge, abound in their 
usual localities, from tiie upper limit of ihe 
wood to the more level and liabitable parts 
below. Several kinds of water fowl frequent 
the liigher lakes, where excellent trout and 
other fish are found; but those situated at 
the greatest elevation are, from their low 
temperature, entirely destitute of fish. 
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A MAIDEN’S WOOING. 


I 

A maiden sat at her window wide, ( 

Pretty enough for a prince’s bride, | 

Yet nobody came to claim lier; 

Slie sat like a beautiful picture there, 

^Yith pretty blue-bells and roses fair. 

And jasmine leaves to frame her. 

And why she sat there nobody knows. 

But thus slie sang as she plucked a rose. 

The leaves around her strewing, 

“ I’ve time to lose and power to choose, 

’Tis not so much the gallant who wooes 
As tlie gallant’s way of wooing 1’* 




A lover came riding by awhile, 

A wealthy lover was he, whose smile 
ISoine maids would value greatly. 

A formal lover, who bowed and bent 
With many a high-flown complimeut. 

And cold demeanor stately: 

“ You've still,” said she, to her suitor stem, 
“ The ’prentice work of your craft to learn. 
If thus you come a-cooing. 

I’ve time to lose and power to choose, 

’Tis not so much the gallant who wooes 
As the gallant's way of wooing!” 



A second lover came ambling by, 

A timid lad with a frightened eye 
And a color mantling highly. 

He muttered the errand on which he’d come. 
Then, only chuckled and bit his thumb. 

And simpered, simpered shyly. 

No,” said the maiden, “go your way, 

You dare but think what a man would say, 
Yet dare to come a-siieing! 

I’ve time to lose and power to choose, 

’Tis not so much the gallant who wooes 
As the gallant’s way of wooing I” 
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NEW LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS. 




A third rode up at a startling pace 
A suitor poor, with a homely face, 

No doubts appeared to bind him. 

He kissed her lips, and lie pressed her waist, 
And off he rode with the maiden placed 
On a pillion safe behind him. 

And she heard the suitor bold confide 
This golden hint to the priest who tied 
The knot there’s no undoing: 

“ With pretty young maidens who can choose, 
*Tis not so much the gallant who wooes 
As the gallant’s way of wooing I” 


In^ibe September number of onr Maga- 
onr readers an illastratlon of a 
Hfl^ceiorviiig \ apparatus. It excited much 
seafaring people, and we 
letters commending the 

o4o^‘- 


apparatus, and only one or two condemning 
it. We take an interest in everything that is 
calculated to save life, and thus render a 
sailor’s profession less hazardous than it now 
really is; therefore we indulge some pride in 
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The Maories. 


presenting to our readers an engraving repre¬ 
senting a new contrivance for saving people 
from drowning. This is an American inven¬ 
tion, and has attracted a great deal of 
attention in this counti-y and Europe. It is 
believed to be nearly perfect, and so safe that 
even a lady can don the uniform and battle 
with the waves as bravely as a strong man. 

The inventor is Captain 1. B. Stoner of 
New York, a gentleman of independent for¬ 
tune, who served throughout the late war, 
and his object, it is said, is not to make money, 
but to perform a truly philanthropic work. 
Two Americans—a gentleman and his wife— 
have been commissioned to explain the nature 
of the apparatus; and the way in which they 
are obliged to do so is certainly novel and in¬ 
teresting. They first slip their arms through 
cork jackets, and then insert their persons in 
a loose India rubber overcoat, which covers 
the whole of the body, except the hands and 
ftice, around which it is tightly secured. 
India rubber weights are then attached to 
the shoes, so as to enable the wearers to main¬ 
tain a perpendicular position and perfect 
equilibrium, and being thus equipped they 
jump into the water. They carry with them 
a tin case, in shape somewhat like a buoy. 
This article is divided into compartments, 
and in the upper one they manage to pack 
biscuits, a flask of brandy, a revolver, Bengola 
lights, Roman candles, and some Liebig’s 
sausages. The lower compartment of the 
case contains about six quarts of water, 
which is drunk through an India rubber tube, 
closed by a metal screw top. 


In the river Tliames the experiments were 
quite successful, but the inventor de^ii-ed to 
give further proofs of the efficacy of the appa¬ 
ratus. He wanted to astonish Fi*ance, and 
he succeeded most effectually. On board of 
a steamer, about nine miles from Havre, Mr. 
Stoner and three friends appeared in the 
safety costume, and without a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation flung themselves into the waves, the 
steamer going at full speed. The passengers 
on board were a little uneasy, as they were 
soon out of sight of the adventurers,.and the 
vessel gave no symptom of turning, or of 
sending a boat to their assistance. They 
could see a small dark point on the waves, 
however, and on this they fixed their eyes 
until the steamer steered towards it, when 
they discovered—first, that there were four 
black spots; and, secondly, that they repre¬ 
sented the amphibious party comfortably eat¬ 
ing their lunch from a floating buoy, sur¬ 
mounted by a flag, which served as their cel¬ 
laret and sideboard. About an hour of this 
calm and not unpleasant occupation sufliced 
to show the complete eflScacy of the safety 
costume, which it was the object of the excur¬ 
sion to commend to public notice. After con¬ 
cluding their marine lunch, the gentlemen 
drew from their convenient receptacles paper 
and tobacco, of which they formed cigarettes, 
and enjoyed a tranquil smoke. 

The price for each suit is about $37 in 
gold, but no doubt the apparatus can be 
manufactured much cheaper, so that it can 
be placed in the bands of every one who 
desires it. 


THE MAORIES. 


" Maori,” meaning native,” is the distinc¬ 
tive name of the New Zealander, whose title, 
however, to original growth on the soil is 
doubted. It is said that the Maories are 
Polynesians, though they themselves allege 
that they are Tahitians, who, within historic 
ages, sailed down, island by island, in their 
war (^noes, massacreing the inhabitants, and, 
finally landing in New Zealand, found a nu¬ 
merous horde of blacks of the Australian 
race living in the forests of the South Island. 
Favored by a year of exceptionable drought, 
they set fire to the forests, and burned to the 
last man, or drove into the sea, the aboriginal 
possessors of the soil. Some ethnologists be¬ 
lieve that this account is in the main correct, 


but hold that the Maori race is Malay; others 
have tried to show that the conflict between 
blacks and browns was not confined to these 
two peoples, but raged throughout the whole 
of Polynesia; and that it was terminated in 
New Zealand itself, not by the destruction 
of the blacks, but by the amalgamation of 
the opposing races. The legends allege war 
as the cause for the flight to New Zealand. 
The accounts of some of the migrations are 
circumstantial in the extreme, and describo 
the fine planting of the yams, the astonish¬ 
ment of the people at the new flowers aud. 
trees of the islands, and many such details of 
the landing. The names of the chiefs and of 
the canoes are given in a sort of catalogue of 
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Mn of the settlers are liar- 
i, ^wlth the heroic exaggera- 
to the legends of all lands, some 
4tlll.pmerved: 

~ at last to this fhir land^a rest- 
_) of the Earth, to thee, we, 

ftom aflur, present our hearts for 


■Is' 


(bat the Maories are Polynesians 
MmiSttd^hy Identltj of langnage and sinii- 
ii^^'of'CiHtoiiia. Their hats are the same, 
|h#illiinit of (heir deities, their arts. This 
estahlhhod, then, according toDilk, our 
jTdWpAinerlcan Indians are distant relations 
of Maori race, as fhom their personal 
Jiabtli^ (bo form of their altars, and other pe- 
calfMti|ea| the former were probably from 
IM Iy fiiB t lA ’ There Is great likeness, he says, 
heiiMM fbo.Iegend of Maui, the Maori hero, 
and lluli of Hiawatha, especially in the history 


legs shorter than those of Englishmen, though 
their heads are smaller. The tattoo, as a 
mark of distinction or taste, is frequent. The 
Maories readily embrace the Christian reli¬ 
gion, and have long since abandoned cannibal- 
ism, though some of the aged ones confess love 
for the relish of the old regime. They are kinder 
to their women than is usual among barba¬ 
rians, and are hospitable, though mercenary. 
They have a literature, and are witty and 
smart, ,but not deeply intellectual—the rea¬ 
soning faculty being deficient. One half of 
the adults read and write and two^thirds of 
them belong to Christian churches. They are 
generally clothed in civilized costumes, and 
possess flocks, herds, furniture, houses and 
cultivated land. The English hold these peo 
pie in subjection, having taken possession by 
the right of discovery, and the late rebellion 
was an attempt to recover their independence. 





A MAORI YILLAOE. 


of haw (be ran was noored, and made to 
*M»?e more alowly tbrongh the skies, so as to 
. give men long daysfbr tolL The resemblance, 
'Obo^ of tbe Maori ‘‘rnnanga,” or assembly 
fir ^bete, to (he Indian council, is exceed- 
fgifS doaa^ and throughout' America and 
e gsneml blending of poetry and 
^iaeberaoterlstio of the Malays, whom 
. to be the origin of the PoJynesian 
At all times it has been remarked by 
■end aeelimatlzers that it Is easier 
to earry men and beasts ftom the poles 
j ji tow d o (be troploB than ftom the tropics to 
|itf| Opldor regions; henoe the Malays, in 
to Mew Zealand, and this country 
ymiknowlngly broke one of Nature’s 
fkad^tholr deaoradants are paying the 

Maeileaiefe « very good pec^le. Tlielr 
'bA( (heir forms, are peculiar, 
being longer and their- 







This struggle, from a misunderstanding of the 
Maori people, awakened a sympathy for Eng¬ 
land, which was not deserved. One peculiarity 
revealing the chlvalric character of the 
Maories in war is in “proclaiming” the dis¬ 
tricts in which lies the cause of war as the 
sole fighting ground, and never touching 
their enemies, however defenceless, when 
found elsewhere. Civilized nations might 
well imitate this. 

The Maories do not occupy their lands as 
the white settlers do in Australia, wide apart, 
but they draw in sociable proximity and club 
and live together in Pas. A Maori Pa cor¬ 
responds to a European village, for in it the 
natives dwell, around it each family has its 
small cultivation whereon potatoes, wheat and 
maize are all planted. The village is not made 
for defensive purposes. * Fof this latter there 
is a fighting Pa, on places selected for the 
purpose. In the dwelling Pa the huts—[see 
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engraving]—are composed of a very liglit 
kind of rush called roper, which is cut when 
green; it is allowed to dry, and is tied to thick 
posts securely by strings made firom the flax 



A FIGHTING PA. 


plant. In the hut a small opening, about 
three feet and a half high, forms the door, 
chimney and window. A number of palisades 
or rails surround each hut, which is usually 
ornamented by some carved wooden figures, 
painted or daubed with a red clay composition. 

In the fighting Pa—[see engraving]—the 
settlement is enclosed by a double row of 
rails or palisades, along which cross-horizon¬ 
tal pieces are fastened. The upright posts 
are about six inches apart, and are cut off* at 
the bottom, so that their ends shall be about 
eight inches from the ground, in order to 
allow the muzzles of the guns of the defenders 
to fire under them. Immediately in rear of 
these rails, rifle pits are dug;—[see engrav- 
ing]—they consist merely of a number of 
holes, which, in the strongest fighting Pas, 
are connected by underground passages, so 
that the cunning Maori fires his gun from one 
hole, then pops down and crawls through his 
narrow rabbit-like way, only to appear again 
in another direction. These mole-hill con¬ 
structions are very puzzling and nasty places 



A MAORI RIFLE-PIT. 


to attack. As the Pas are approached, their 
inmates always welcome you by calling in a 
plaintive, whining, pleasing tone of voice, 
‘‘Here mai, Here mai,” (Come here.) 


We present in the engraving below a 
view of the native warlike implements of 
the Maori soldiery, which are very formidable 
in a hand-to-hand conflict, though the use of 
the rifle and musket renders the use of such 
arms obsolete. They consist of, 1. A Wa- 
haika; 2. A Taiha, having a carved head, and 
is carried only by chiefs; 3. A Mere. It is 
made of bone, having a string at one end for 
passing over the wrist It is used for hand-to- 
hand fights; 4. A small short-handled Tom¬ 
ahawk. The Wahaika is a wooden tomahawk 
with a long sharp handle, carved at one ex¬ 
tremity, while from the other is suspended a 
tuft of parrot^s feathers, the object of which is 



MAORI WEAPONS. 


to distract the attention of an enemy in close 
engagement, by shaking this feathery plume 
in an indescribably rapid manner, while a 
fatal dart or thrust is made with the spear 
end. 

The living of the Maories is not of a nature 
to attract civilized people. They are gluttons 
and eat with the greatest rapidity. I'hey 
abjure knives and forks and partake with thd 
primary natural implements and these not 
overclean. They breakfast very early and 
dine about noon, at which latter meal water 
is the chief b verage, but should any rum, or 
“ wal pero,” (dirty water,) be offered to the 
diners, it will not be refused, for drinking is a 
vice, which tends daily more to their decrease. 
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A SQUALL AT SEA. 



I dor readeiB will find a spirited Australia, and we will let him tell his story 
'k tqnidl at sea. The design in his own words, for it is rather entertaining 
sent to ns by a'young to those who know not the terrors of the 
lidding in Melbourne, deep: 
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A Sjuall at Sea, 


I sailed from Boston for Melbourne in the 

half-clipper ship T-, as one of the crew, 

rated as an ordinary seaman, at $18 per 
month and the right to a discharge in 
Australia. To tell you the whole truth I had 
read “The Gold Hunters” and “The Bush¬ 
rangers,” in one of your publications called 
the “American Union,” and afterwards in 
book form as published by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, and I wanted to see if I could not 
meet with some of the serious and laughable 
adventures which befell your versatile con¬ 
tributor. I didn’t suppose that I could make 
money as fast as he and his friends did, but 
tlien I had great hopes of finding Wealth in 
the gold fields or in raising stock and selling 
wool. I have met with a few adventures, but 
not such as I read in the books alluded to. 
Once 1 was robbed near Ballarat and stripped 
to my shirt and even my revoiver taken 
away (it was loaded at the time), and I 
couldn’t help wondering, while the confound¬ 
ed bushrangers were going through me, how 
different your author and his gallant friend 
Jack would have acted under the circum¬ 
stances. They wouldn’t have been robbed. 
Not much. They would have (according to 
their own accounts) shot the ruflSans to the 
right and left and found thousands of dollars 
worth of gold dust on their persons, which 
they would have quietly pocketed and con¬ 
tinued their journey as though nothing had 
happened. I didn’t manage in that cool and 
unconcerned manner. I just let the scoundrels 
take all they wanted, auvi my teeth chattered 
in my head when they put their revolvers to 
my temples and said they had a mind to blow 
out what little brains I had. I half believe 
that they meant it, because when I asked 
them if they had ever heard of your contribu¬ 
tor and Jack, and Mr. Murden, they told me 
to hold my jaw or they would break it for 
me. I don’t think that the fellows ever read 
“ The Gold Hunters.” If they had they would 
have treated an American citizen in a differ¬ 
ent manner for fear of the consequences. 
When they said “ travel,” I left them at a 
rapid rate, and although the insects were 
rather troublesome to a fellow without 
trousers, and shoes and stockings, still I felt 
quite thankful that my life was spared to 
meet with other adventures of a more agree¬ 
able character. 

After the bushrangers had done with me, 

I stopped at a farmer’s, or stockman’s house 
ten miles from where I was robbed, and I 
had to beg for clothes to cover my nakedness. 


At first the owner of the premises took me i 
for a suspicious, or indecent person, and set i 
his dogs on ine to drive me off, but I imitated ; 
Ulysses, and sat down, not showing the least ' 
disposition to fight the savage brutes. They i 
came up as though they would tear me limb ■ i 
from limb, but stopped at a respectful dis¬ 
tance and snuffed at me, which made the 
thick-headed John* Bull swear, but still he 
took a fancy to me and gave me clothes, and 
I paid for them by looking after his sheep and 
repairing his clock, which had stopped for 
the want of cleaning. I didn’t know much 
about the business, but I happened to make 
a hit the first time trying. 

But let me tell you what liftppened to me 
on the passage out. I met with an adven¬ 
ture on the water that was startling, as the 
engra ing will show. You see we were near 
the Cape of Good Hope, and expected to get 
around it in the course of twenty-four hours, 
when one afternoon, while we were close- 
hauled, under single-reefed topsails, with just 
as much wind as we could stagger under, a 
white squall came tearing along from the coast 
of Africa, and struck us like a tornado, 
although it was all over in ten seconds, so it 
seemed to me. No one saw the squall com¬ 
ing, and no one made ready for its reception. 
It took our foremast by the board, with all its 
top-hamper, carried away the bowsprit close 
to the night-heads, with bobstays and sprit- 
sail yard, and main royaj mast and royal yard^ 
but left the rest of the ship unii\)ured. The 
whole force of the squall was forward. It 
seemed to be travelling in a narrow path, not 
more th^n ten fathoms wide, so I judged by 
the looks of the water after it passed us. 
There was some swearing on board of the 
ship for the next few minutes, and after we 
had thus relieved our minds we went to work 
with a will and cleared the wreck and got up 
a jury mast, and stuck out a bowsprit. Then 
we made sail, and we all supposed the “ old 
man ” would go into Cape Town and repair, 
but he didn’t do anything of the kind. Ho 
was too afraid of the underwriters and his 
owners. He kept us at work until he got 
things shipshape, but, O gracious, wasn’t wo 
a used-up set by the time the last spar was in 
its place and the last backstay set up! Yon 
had better believe we were tired, and needed 
sleep. But we arrived safe, and now if I meet 
with more adventures out here I’ll send yon ’ 
an account of them, that is if you would like 
such thinirs, but you mustn’t expect me to 
rival “ The Gold Hunters.” 
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THE ASCOT CUP. 



/ The 'mem st 'Epsom and Ascot have become 
'Biftidi luatitutioDSy with all their gross im- 
eionUltte sostained by goveriimeiii, and 
■ with the rabble In observing them, 
t iteeht Ascot races, and the award of the 
ea^ attract attention to the scene, 
fdikdi Is a small lillage in Berks, within six 
ihllBa of Windsor Castle on the southwest. 
|ta onJIy. importance is derived ih>m its races, 
vhkdi happen every year, its race-course, 
William, Duke of Cumberland, 
being very Miperlor. dntiere is a distinction 
made betwixt "royal Ascot” and the more 
patiftnal Derby, at Epsom, the former being 
aspedally marlEed by the proprieties of cus¬ 
tom, and patronised more noticeably by the 
aristociheiyt as befitting its royal origin, w'hile 
at the latter the shopkeeper or tlie mechanic 
sfaooMeas the patrician, with rough but not 
rode fiunlliarity, and there is a tumultuous 
iffatrlvTliich aflbrds a lively notion of Babel 
lb Ita'Wfldest agony. People must have a 
atraqg nervooa organisation to stand more 
fhan one Derby in a year. 

At. Aaeot an air of repose, a luxurious lan- 
»to hang about the place, and this, 
I with the beautifiil scenery that sur- 
rouida 'Vnndaor Castle, and the brightness 
jbeahneas of the landscape, renders a 
Tidt very dellcfhtftil to all who "in populous 
ddea pant^” aeek for a few sunny hours’ re- 
Isntion, blended with amusements which 
am bcaidng without being riotous. The rac¬ 
ing^ if not 80 good as at Epsom, is quite good 
annng^ for ninety-nine ont of every litindred 
visItoiB to races; and though Ascot Healh 
haa the xepntatkm of being less crowded than 
^ Downs, it is fhst becoming Derby-llke in 


to proportions. 

The rocent TBce for t^e "cup” that forms 
the subleet for our illustration, was one of 
moeh intereet Inspiteofplenty ofdust and 
c ro wd, the'aspect of e]fi;ance which is the 
llghtlU attribute of Ascot was not by any 
SMans wanting,.and the scene presented by 
tfaa bcath dnrlng the four days had much of 
fhe fiishlonable picnic air which attaches to 
. U by tradition. 

"The weather,” writes an enthusiastic 
qieetator," was lovely beyond description; a 
^ oodi, freA breeze blew from early morning, 
fMbenlng towards afternoon. The drive 
fluoiij^' the park past the Virginia Water 


was, as usual, in the very fullness of its early 
summer beauty; and that beauty is of a kind 
which can be matched nowhere save in this 
pleasant English land. There^ were any num¬ 
ber of carriages which came by road from 
London, and those who made the expedition 
bad not much dust to complain of; and for 
persons who could not spare the time to 
make the long drive down, and yet wished for 
a fuller glimpse of the woods, and green fields, 
and commons than may be had from the 
windows of a railway car, there was the 
middle course of Ascot via Windsor. On the 
opening day and the cup-day, when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales attended— 
formerly the sovereign and royal family used 
to attend Ascot in semi-state—everything 
was so bright and gay that the impression left 
upon the spectator’s mind was one of a very 
kaleidoscope of variegated hues. Every one 
of the fair company of ladies who filled the 
galleries of the grand stand, lined the roofs 
of carriages, and overflowed upon the lawn, 
where the betting-men plied their trade, 
seemed to have blossomed forth with the 
freshest and brightest of light summer dresses. 
Gray scarves, and fringed parasols, and shot 
silks were woven all together into a mass of 
color;, and the spectacle, when the royal 
cortege drove up, was, as usual, singularly 
beautiful. It would, of course, be mere affec¬ 
tation to assert that this princely progress 
could match in pomp or grandeur with the 
displays of court splendor familiar to countries 
where state ceremonial is more attended to 
than it is yvith us; but it may be said truly 
that the view of Ascot, when the royal 
carriages are passing up the race-course, 
stands in its own line alone.” 

Among the " silver prizes ” to be awarded 
to the owner of the fleetest horse, was the so- 
called “ gold cup,” the representation of which 
is herewith given, which was won by Brigan¬ 
tine, the property of Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
but this is matter of past news. 

This piece of plate, which in racing technol¬ 
ogy is called a cup, but which silversmiths 
call a plateaUf as a piece of art and workman¬ 
ship merits the highest praise. Intended as 
a centre-piece for the dinner-table, its glossy 
brightness, and elaborate as well as delicate 
chasings, are well in keeping with the fruit 
and flowers it is intended to hold, for the 
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the thickest danger. This knight in silver 
carries us back to the days of EuglUli 
Hotspui*s: 

Come, wilt thou see me ride? 

And I am o’ horseback I will swear 
I love thee infinitely. 




shield—would recall the poetical pictures we 
hear of the days of chivalry, when civiliza¬ 
tion, if in its dawn, was flavored with the 
brave manhood of men who swore by the 
“bright eyes of beauty,*’ and for a smile from 
the ladies of their love would rush madly into 


It is an elegant trophy, and though we | 
have no interest in contested fields beyoTi<i 
the mere incident of news, still should we be 
called to possess so rare an ornament, we 
should prize it with full as much zeal as 
though we had won it on the turf. 
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of feeding with the poetry of sentiment. To 
the appreciative, who can delight in contrasts, 
the figure subjects—the Champion’s Chal¬ 
lenge, a mounted knight in full armor, with 
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XHE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERICK. 

^ Jramatir (three ^art]9i^ 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Preliminary Chapter. 

I N’ the south-easterly part of the Empire 
State there is a small peninsula, shut in on 
the west the Hudson Eiver, and on the 
east by the waters of Long Island Sound. It 
is a region which is now thickly settled, being 
practically a suburb of the great metropolis of 
our country; but at a date not far from forty 
years ago, although there were several of the 
old colonial villages in the area referred to, 
there was also much wild land, with thou¬ 
sands of acres of forest, and wild hills, and 
nooks, and corners, which you will not find 
to-day. In 1830, which is the time now 
written of, there were some beautiful and 
productive farms and some stately residences 
on this peninsula; there was a considerable 
population, embracing many of the old and 
wealthy families whose ancestors had fought 
on the right side in the Revolution, and who 
were therefore permitted to retain their 
hereditary estates; and its inhabitants at 
that time, never dreaming of the astonishing 
improvements which a few years more began 
to develop, could never have looked to see 
this little territory as densely populated as it 
now is. It was in truth a very different place 
then; and notwithstanding its neighborhood 
to the great city, wg could trace in it many 
of the characteristics of our new western 
country. It was, about the time named, the 
theatre of curious and startling domestic 
events, which it is now ray privilege to 
record. 

Not many miles below Tarrytown, wdiere 
the Hudson begins to narrow and to lose the 
picturesque beauty which attends most of its 
course, the east bank of the river assumes the 
form of an abrupt precipice, perhaps seventy 
feet in height. There is hardly gradation 
enough in its descent to break the flight 
through the air of a stone dropped from the 
top of the cliff; it would probably fall clear of 
Its side, into the water beneath. But the 
river changes with the lapse of time; and 
although now it has invaded the shore at 
this point so that there is a depth' of six feet 
at the very foot of the cliff, yet forty years ago 
2 


there was a smooth strip of sand, like what 
you may see at Coney Island, intervening be- 
tw’een the shore and the water. Now, too, 
trees grow far out on the broNV of the cliff, 
and the highway runs quite close to it, as it 
did then; but now you might not know of 
the danger that lurked beneath your feet in 
approaching the edge of the bank at this 
point, until you had put aside the interposing 
boughs. If you did that, you would start 
back affrighted to find yourself treading so 
near the jaws of destruction. But part the 
branches again, cling to the stoutest of them, 
and look over. The Jagged side of the cliff 
fiills beneath you so precipitously that the 
sight will dizzy you; the river runs seveidy 
feet below, and the stone that you drop falls 
with a very faint splash in the water. 

Such is the Tory’s Leap. The place derives 
its name from a well-authenticated tradition 
of the Revolution relating to one Simeon 
Barnwell, a desperate character of the neigh¬ 
borhood, who espou>ed the cause of King 
George at the outbreak of the war, and who, 
after the city was occupied by the British, 
was put in authority over the country be¬ 
tween Tanytown and Manhattan Island. 

Like all base natures when invested with 
temporary power, he exercised it brutally and 
rapaciously, making himself the pest and ter¬ 
ror of the farmers of the neighborhood who 
refused to openly avow allegiance to king. 
With a band of choice spirits he ravaged the 
country, plundering, outraging, and burning, 
until the enemy’s power in this quarter was 
broken and the evacuation of the city left 
him without allies to support him. Prudence 
would have dictated flight, at this juncture; 
but Barnwell, apparently believing that the 
people were too much in terror of him to mo¬ 
lest him, boldly remained at home, setting 
the country at defiance. It was a false 
security; the British transports had not 
cleared the Narrows when Barnwell was 
surrounded in his house by a crowd of injured 
and exasperated men who demanded his 
surrender. . His answer was a shot which 
instantly killed two of them; and then the 
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Infuriated party brake into the house to seize 
him. He was not found for some minutes^ 
and then the horsemen of the crowd espied 
him tiding to escape from the barn mounted 
on a fleet broWh liliare which had often serveii 
him well In time of need. Instant pui-suit 
was made and continued for. some miles; 
when the desperate tory, perceiving that, the 
two foremost of his pursuers were fast gaining 
on him, riding with pistols in their hands, 
ready to slay him on capture, turned his horse 
sharp to the river, and urged her off at this 
cliff! The two fleet horsemen pulled up in 
time to save themselves; but such had been 
the desperate energy of the tory’s leap that 
horse and man fell into deep water, and 
floated down the stream, dead and mutilated. 

Such the legend. But other tragic occur¬ 
rences are connected with this dangerous 
locality, besides that which gave it name; one 
in particular, which is directly germane to 
the incidents that arc now to be narrated. 

In the spring of 1830 a fisherman upon the 
river discovered a human body lying on the 
sand at the foot of the cliff*. It could not 
have lain there long, because he was positive 
that he rowed inshore and examined this 
place at nightfall of the previous day, desiring 
to find a better place to set his lihes. There 
Wiis nothing there then but the sand of the 
beach; but in the early hours of the following 
morning, while the mists were still rising 
from the river, as he came to examine his 
catch, be was horrified to find a human body 
on this sand. Beaching his boat, he examined 
it carefully. The clothes were torn, the neck 
apparently broken, and there were several 
bruises on various parts of the body, but no 
wounds such as .would be n>ade by firearms or 
sharp weapons. The conclusion was irre¬ 
sistible that the unfortunate unui had fallen 
or had been thrown from the summit of the 
cliff. And it vwis quite as clear that he must 
have died instantly. He was unknown to tlie 
fisherman; and wisely leaving the body where 
he had found it, the latter made haste to 
notify the nearest coroner of his discovery. A 
jury was sumnnined, and the inquest was 
hfeld on the spot. The body was carefully 
and critically examined, and a surgeon pfp- 
nounoed it free from tlie marks of any in¬ 
juries excepting such as must have been 
received by the feaiful fall. The bank above 
was scrutinized, and no evidences of a struggle 
were found. The grass appearcnl to havebeeti 
somewhat trampled down; but no more than 
the feet one mm mi^t natuxally have 


done. Nay, more; there were other evidences 
discovered which made it plain to the jury 
that the deed was one of deliberate and pre¬ 
meditated suicide. A gold watch was founds 
hung by the chain to a bramble between the 
bank and the road; beside it was a miniature; 
and the inference was irresistible that these 
things had been carefully laid away before the 
fatal plunge into eternity. But no note, no 
scrap of writing was found to explain the 
reason of the act, or to indicate what he 
desired to be done with these objects of his 
last fond care. The whtch bore the in8crii>- 
tion on the Inner case, **H. L. From his 
mother. 1827.*^ And there was no difficulty 
in recognizing the beautiful face in the minia¬ 
ture as that of Mrs. Iloesselle, the newly- 
married wife of the Episcopal minister of the 
parish. 

The majority of the jurors had known the 
deceased in his lifetime; none of them hes^ 
tated to pronounce the body that of Horace 
Levin; and the facts concerning the young 
man, as they w’ere generally known in the 
neighborhood, were enough to furnish a mo¬ 
tive for the suicide. He was the only and 
petted son of a wealthy widow who lived at 
Albany; but for a year past he bad spent 
most of his time in and about Tarrytown, en¬ 
deavoring to gain the affections of a very 
beautiful young girl, an orphan, Helen West- 
cot t by name. It was supposed at first that 
he was tlie favored one among her many 
suitors, and it was known that she had given 
him the miniature which was found on the 
bjink quite early in their acquaintance; but 
rumor soon began to whisper that the Rev, 
Alvin Roesselle, the gifted, young, and hand¬ 
some clergyman of the country parish, had 
supplanted Levin; and this appeared to be 
the truth. The effect upon the latter was 
noticeable. He lost both appetite and spirits; 
he thinned and paled, and grew to be only 
the shadow of his former self. Even after the 
minister was the well known accepted suitor, 
and Xievin’s visits .had necessarily been dis¬ 
continued, the unhappy youth still hung 
about the neighborhood, often about the 
house, seemingly unwilling to accept bis 
disappointment as final and irrevocable. And 
on the wedding-day, when Mr. Roesselle and 
Helen were married at the church by a min¬ 
ister from the city (a college-mate of the 
bridegroom), in the presence of a house full 
of frieiuUixnd parishioners—even then Horace 
Levin was seeu in the cliurch-porch, dark, 
miserable, sileut, hovering like a cloud upem 
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the joy of the occasion. Some of the friends 
of the bride and groom, fearful of intended 
violence, kept purposely between liiin and 
them as they entered and left the church; 
but there was no necessity for this. Levin 
watched them with gloomy brow as they 
came and w^ent; and when the bridal party 
drove away to the parsonage he disappeared. 
This happened eight days before the discovery 
of his dead body on the sajids; a .d it could 
nut be discovered by the coroner that he had 
been seen more than twice since that morn¬ 
ing. Once, three days after, and just at night¬ 
fall, a laborer who had been working all day 
in the parsonage garden, and who knew Mr. 
Levin quite well, saw him walk slowly and 
furtively in the twilight, in front of the 
gate, pause an instant, and look in; and then, 
when tlie man addressed him with ‘^good- 
evening, sir,” he started and walked rapidly 
away, without reply. And half an hour be¬ 
fore dark, on the evening before the discovery 
of the body, some boys to whom the deceased 
was als<j well known, and who were driving 
home their cow’s along the river-road, saw 
him loitering along the bank half a mile be¬ 
low tbe clilh They said that he took no 
notice of tiieni, and that he was only occupied 
w’ith breaking a stick into small pieces and 
throwing them one by one over the bank as 
lie walked very slowly up the river. And 
tliis was all Unit the coroner could discover. 

More to give complete satisfaction to their 
minds than in the expectation of discovering 
anything additional in llie case, the jury re- 
^quested that the examination of Mr. and Mrs. 
Koesselle might be tiikcn. It w’as fortunately 
very brief; fortunately, for the circinubtances 
of tbe case naturally made allusions to it ex¬ 
tremely painful to them. But they knew.ab¬ 
solutely iiothiBg that could shed any furtl>er 
light upon the motives or the mental condi¬ 
tion of the miserable youth. Mr. Rocsselle 
had not seen him since the wedding, and w'as 
as surprised to find that he had continued in 
the neighborhood, as he w as horrified to learn 
of Ilk tragic end. Mrs. Roesselle liad met him 
once in the street at Tarrytowm, two days be¬ 
fore, when he jmssed her, looked fixedly into 
hor face, and walked quickly on, without ro- 
niark. He appeared VHiry much agitated, and 
she could not help observing a wildness in his 
eyes, and a general strangeness of his manner, 
which she had never seen before. She had 
forborne to say anything to her husband 
about it, as tbe subject was an unpleasant 
•ne, Thtf was the last she had seen of Mr. 


Levin. He had never been to the parsonage; 
he had never troubled her in any way; and 
the news of his deaLli w'as shocking in its 
suddenness to her. When they laid the min¬ 
iature before her, and told her where they 
bad found it, she was allected to tears. 

“Poor boy—poor, crazy boy!” she said. “I 
have done him no intentional wrong; I 
thought he might see that he would be far 
happier without me than with me; and I am 
distressed by his death beyond measure. His 
poor mother—bow 1 pity her! May I keep 
this, Alvin ?” And she held up the miniature 
to her husband, who gravely bowed. 

In view of tliese facts, the coroner's jury 
returned their inquisition that the deceased, 
Horace Levin, had come to his death by his 
own intentional act, without the aid, further¬ 
ance, or act of any other person or persons 
whomsoever, by jumping from the bank 
known as the Tory's Leap, on tbe Hudson 
River, to tbe shore below, on the night of the 
ITtli or the jnorningof the 18tli of April, 1830; 
by means whereof his neck was fractured, and 
himself instantly killed. The verdict went 
upon record, and stands to-day as the ofiiciai 
evidence of the cause of Levin’s death. 

The body was taken to Tarry town, laid 
out, shrouded, and coffined; and then, by 
reason of the absence of tbe minister from 
tbe village, it was conveyed to Mr. Itoesselle's 
parsonage, whither the bereaved mother 
sliortly came from Albany. The same church 
which had witnessed the union of the cleigy- 
man and Helen Westcolt was filled again to 
bear the sKirvice for the dead read over the 
corpse of him who bad stood gloomily in the 
porch at the wedding; and where there were 
then smiles of joy there were now Lears and 
faces of sympathetic grief. Tiic tones of Mr. 
Roesseile’s voice faltered as bo read the 
service, and more than once he seemed almost 
overpowered with emotion, llie body was 
taken by the stricken mother to her own 
home, for burial; and then, as time passed on, 
the reniembraiice of Horace Levin, his un- 
bappy love, and his dreadful fate, became a 
thing of the past, and grew faint, with cK,her 
things of the pitet, to the inhaUitants of the 
neighborhood. 

But fate^ or circumstance, call it what you 
will, works silently and mysteriously while 
men sleep and monihs pass; and when 
Horace Levin met bis death at the Tory’s 
Leap, on the night of the ITtli or the morn¬ 
ing of the 18th of April, 1830, a train of events 
was started, which, radiatii^ to diverse lives 
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and leading through different homes, wroogbt 
powerfully for good and ill to those whom 
this narrative concerns. 


^ART FIRST.-L 

THE QATHEBIKO OF A STOBM. 

About midway between Tarrytown and 
the city, on the direct road, there stood at 
this time one of the most charming of all the 
charming cottages that overlook the Hudson. 
It was built on a gentle rise of ground, ten 
rods back from the highway; the spacious 
grounds in front were left in a grassy lawn 
which was closely shaven in the summer time, 
and which was overshadowed by four lofty 
elms, around which were rustic seats. From 
tlie back and side windows of the cottage the 
view embraced a long stretch of the,river and 
its scenery, with passing vessels. Tlie front 
was covered with a veranda; the spot was 
always shady in the fierce summer heats, and 
so high that it caught many of those aggrava¬ 
ting breezes whicli we can see rustling the 
treetops while not a breath of air stirs be¬ 
low. If quiet amid natural beauty were the 
wish of the passer’s heart, he must often have 
wished fur such a situation as this, as he 
passed along the dusty road. 

There were many visitors at this place in 
those days; all gentlemen. Those who were 
familiar with the appearance of the house in¬ 
side knew that it was plainly but tastily 
furnished; that while there were no evidences 
of wealth in or about it, the books, and 
pictures, and musical Instruments showed 
that it was the home of at least one cultured 
mind. And those who had the entree of the 
cottage knew that its mistress was Miss 
Augusta Traynor, and that she and her 
domestic were its only occupants. 

, And there were many, very many, of that 
neigliborhood, who did not know Miss Tray- 
ton personally but who knew well what she 
was and what she had been. There were 
many who had never seen her, and who knew 
nothing of her fascinations except by hearsay, 
who could have told you that Miss Traynor 
was an orphan, and had lived at the cottage 
two years; that her father had been one of 
the most prosperous of the merchant-princes 
of the city, and that Augusta had been among 
the foremost of its acknowledged belles, with 
suitors by the score; that the death of Mrs. 
Traynor by the upsetting of a pleasure-yacht 
in the bay, was followed by the bankruptcy 


of Mr. Traynor, and that little more was 
saved from the wreck of his princely fortune 
than sufficient to purchase this cottage and' 
to fhmish it in a humble style; and that the 
ruined merchant had died of a broken heart 
very shortly after their removal hither. And 
it was said that the change in Augusta Tray- 
nor’s circumstances had by no means deprived 
her of her lovers, but that no lady in the 
vicinity had half as many as she. 

There was truth in this, and a single day’s 
watch at the cottage would have verified it. 
There were many in the city who had ad¬ 
mired this girl in the days of her bellehood, 
and had looked upon her as a prize to be won, 
who now, though they knew her to be shorn 
of fortune, could not entirely withdraw them¬ 
selves from her influence, and who therefore 
came up often from the city to look upon her 
face and listen to her music, and ei^oy the 
charm of her conversation. A less beautiful 
woman than she, trained in the society that 
she had known, and surrounded by her pecu¬ 
liar class of admirers, might have lost them 
all with the loss of wealth; but men every¬ 
where, all over the world, will pay willing 
court to the highest types of beauty, and 
even mercenary fortune-hunters will look ad¬ 
miringly at beauty that is not gilded with 
wealth, and regret that it is not gilded, before 
they pass on to worship at other shrines. 
And thus it was with Augusta Traynor. 
Chafing under the restraints of her reverses, 
remembering with sighs of discontent her 
former triumphs in the parlors of wealth and 
luxury in the metropolis, she found herself, at 
the age of thirty, beautiful, because her 
mirror told her so, ambitious of a grand and 
advantageous match, because she felt the 
promptings of the desire in every breath she 
drew, still sought after, still flattered, and 
still unmanied. And these are hard circum¬ 
stances with which to surround any woman. 
They are apt to be fatal to honesty of purpose; 
they are more apt to be fatal to the dictates 
of true love. The sequel proved this true of 
her. 

She stood one afternoon of that summer 
upon the veranda in front of the house, 
listening to the farewells of two young gentle¬ 
men fh)m the city whom she had been enter¬ 
taining since morning. She had known them 
both in the days of her father’s affluence; 
they had often contended for the honor of 
her band in the dance, and she knew that iu 
those other days she might have brought 
either of them to her ibet with the offer of hla 
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hand, with but a look. Upon this day they 
had chatted of theatres and operas, of parties 
and weddings, and had blown back and forth 
with her the frothy small-talk of extra-fash- 
iouable life; and she had likewise chatted 
lightly, and smiled emptily, and played for 
them the trifles of music that they liked. 
They had far exceeded the time allotted to 
this call, they said, as the clock chimed three, 
and they rose to go. But that was not woii- 
deiful, one of them added, for who ever did 
get away from Miss Traynor’s presence with¬ 
out a large sacrifice of time? Yes, and a 
larger sacrifice of heart, the other added; and 
then both of the exquisites laughed, and 
bowed, and simpered, and Augusta held the 
check tighter on her face, and kept down the 
look of weary disgust that strove to occupy 
it; and she smiled too, as people sometimes 
smile at the stake. And then her visitors 
hoped to be permitted to call again, and really 
longed to see her in the city again, and 
thought that if they ever prayed, they would 
pray that New York might not languish much 
longer without Miss Traynor; and then they 
just touched the tips of her fingers with those 
of their scented kids, and bow'ed four or five 
times more; and then, having consumed 
eight minutes by the clock in making their 
adieux, they were gone. 

**By Jove, what a fine girl!” one of them 
exclaimed, when just out of earshot down 
the walk- 

“ I don’t know of anything like her in the 
city, Ned,” was the response. 

*• But she’s poor.” 

“ I suppose.” 

^Aiul is all out of th&seV^ 

“Of course.” 

“ So she wont do for either of us.” 

“Certainly not.” 

And with this conclusion the two disap¬ 
peared from sight. The reader will not re¬ 
gret to know that the needs of our* narrative 
will not require their further appearance. 

Their remarks were made beyond the hear¬ 
ing of Augusta Traynor; but had she heard 
every word she could not have read these 
young men more thoroughly, nor known 
what w as passing in their minds more per¬ 
fectly than she did. She stood erect upon the 
veranda some moments after she had lost 
sight of them, her queenly head thrown back, 
her dark eyes kindling, and her thin, sensitive 
nostril quivering with the strength of her 
feelings. The cloud grew darker upon her 
face; it seemed to borrow a shadow from her 


raven hair; and presently her thoughts broke 
out in an impatient stamp of the foot, and 
bitter words that escaped her as she walked 
up and down the piazza. 

“Fools! fools!” were the first ungentle 
words. “ How much longer am I to sit here 
and play my lady to these impudent cox¬ 
combs, wdio, because they have known me in 
better days, when my favor was a prize, dare 
to come here to see with their own eyes how 
w'ell I can bear adversity. What am I to 
them but a recollection?—what do they care 
now for me, more than to make me the sub¬ 
ject of an idle hour’s curiosity? Nothing. 
With fortune, I was something in their eyes 
—I was more than all other women; without 
it, I am become as nothing but an ornament. 
I am weary, I am sick and tired of such 
trifling; I will not see them again, or any 
like them. They shall know that I know 
w'hy they come here; and they will then be¬ 
gin to save themselves the trouble of coming.” 

She paused in her walk, and leaned her 
hand against the pillar of the veranda. 

“Yet how are they worse than I?” she 
queried of herself. “ To them, marriage is 
only the ladder by which they climb to wealth 
that brings them independence of toil, which 
confirms them in a life of idle luxury, and 
which raises them to a higher social plane 
than they can ever reach alone. Is this not 
much the saine with me? Are not my days 
and nights given to scheming and planning 
how I may regain what I have lost? And do 
1 not know that if it is to be done, it can 
only be by an advantageous marriage?” 

Augusta Traynor started at the sound of 
the last question, as I fancy many of us would 
be startled could we hear our unspokeri 
thoughts put into speech, and looked hurried¬ 
ly around her to see that no person had over¬ 
heard her confession. She sat down upon a 
seat on the veranda, and putting her hand to 
her forehead occupied herself seriously with 
the endeavor to settle decisively in her own 
mind whether what she had Just declared in 
a question was to be the rule of her actions* 
Was love to bow to ambition ? Was her heart, 
and its best impulses, to yield to an inordi¬ 
nate craving for the mastery of wealth, for 
the pride of station, and the brilliancy of a 
life such as she had lived ? She sat with her 
eyes covered, and thought and wrestled over 
these questions, until the clock striking four 
aroused her. Then she started up and looked 
lip the road. There was a glimpse of it to be 
seen, more than a mile away, between the 
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elms; and her practised eye discovered a 
alight rising of dust, even at that distance. 

“I told him to come to-day for his answer,’’ 
she said, gazing fixedly at the dusty spot till 
it disappeared behind the trees. “ Five o’clock 
was the hour 1 named. He was always too 
early; he will be here in a few minutes. 1 
promised him a final answer; nay, 1 gave him 
reason to hope that it would be such as he 
desired. What shall 1 do—my God, what 
Shall I do?” 

She was much moved; both hands were 
over her face, and she swayed herself back 
and forth in a convulsion of emotion. When 
she uncovered her face it was rigid and liarsh 
in the darkness of its beauty, and lier brow 
was rudled by the scowl that came with her 
contending thoughts. 

Her eye fell upon her music-book, which 
lav at her feet. She took it up, and opening 
it, drew from between its leaves a square of 
bristol-board, on which her own cunning 
fingei-s had drawn the face of him she loved. 
It is more than she had ever uttered aloud, 
but she had confessed the truth to her Imart 
inoi*e than once; and now, as her eyes rested 
on the picture, she again confesseil to herself 
what she would not put into words—^“That 
is the man I love!” 

The face was one that many women would 
have loved. The hand that drew it was won¬ 
derfully skilled in the use of the pencil, and 
it had disposed the light and shade on hair 
and brow, in the eyes, and over all the face, 
and brought forth from tlie paper a picture 
which only a good artist could make, and 
therefore a perfect resemblance. There was 
no color about it; but you knew as well with¬ 
out it as with it that the hair that waved 
carelessly about the round, full faco was 
brown, that the eyes which sparkled with 
something of defiance, if not wickedness, were 
blue, and that the face must be ruddy and 
fair. It was a handsome face, but not a good 
face. Tou felt in looking at it that the strong 
will which it showed must be kept in con¬ 
stant exertion to repress the evil tendencies 
that it suggested; that it was a face in which 
more could be feared than hoped. Augusta 
Traynor held up the picture before her eyes 
and gazed long and earnestly at it. The 
harshness disappeared from her brow, her 
eyes grew soft and luminous, her lip trembled, 
and all the gentler part of the woman came 
to the surface. In one moment she thought 
of the proud, impulsive, headstrong roan 
whose visits to the cottage she had en¬ 


couraged ; of the manly, eager way, in which 
he had entreated her love; and of her promise^ 
given two days before, that she would answer 
him once for all at this hour. 

“And may I hope for such an answer as I 
wish ?*’ he had asked. >ever had she heard 
his voice quiver before; it did quiver with 
those words. And she had smiled in answer, 
and sent him away strong-hearted, resolved 
to give up the baser part of life, to live purely 
and restrain his passions, that he might 
deserve her love and make her happy. 

And did she not love him? The pictiire 
was its own sufficient answer. She bad drawn 
every stroke of it from memory, in his absence ; 
and memory never could have so faithfully 
prompted her band if the prompting of love 
had not also been there. Without love^ aoeh 
a performance must had been a miracle; wlA 
love, it became possible. 

She sat there some moments longer,.;Gght- 
ing out with herself the world-old battle in 
that female heart between ambition and love; 
and though the struggle was fierce and strong, 
it ended as such struggles always end in 
natures such as hers. One tear dropped upon 
the picture—a precious tear indeed, for It 
marked the instant when selfishness triumpib- 
ed forever over love in this woman’s heart; 
and then her face grew proud and stem 
again. Deliberately she tore the face in two 
and concealed the pieces in the music-book; 
and from that instant her decision was fully 
taken. 

“How could I hesitate one moment?.” she 
reflected, impatiently tapping her foot against 
the trellis. “ He has nothing that I want, but 
love; and that is the least a woman wants! 
Pshaw—let me forget as fast as may be that 
1 was ever weak enough to think of him. My 
game goes higher than he, poor fellow, can 
rise; and I’ll bring it to my feet quickly 
enough.” 

She ha^ not noticed that during the last 
few moments of her intense preoccupation of 
thought a horseman had dismounted at the 
gate, secured his horse, and walked with eager 
stops up to the veranda. She did not see him, 
and she was unconscious of his presence, until 
he pronounced her name. 

“Augusta!” 

She started and raised her head; the sud¬ 
denness of his appearance discomfited her^ 
and the blood flowed all at once into her face. 
He interpreted the sign as his heart wished, 
and his arm was quickly thrown about her. 

“Augusta—my own dear Augusta I” he 
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exclaimed, and stooped to kiss her. His 
breath was hot upon her cheek before she 
could disengage herself from his arm; and 
then she started back, and her eyes flashed 
angrily upon him. 

Don’t touch me,” she said. “ You are 
crazy. Mr. Maverick—” 

“ I begin to be afraid I am,” he interrupted. 
“How have I ofleiided you, how have I mis¬ 
understood you, Augusta?” He stopped; 
she was looking him full in the face. It was 
the face of the picture. 

You^ came for an answer,” she said, with 
chilling reserve. 

“Yes; and I thought from your looks—” 
he eagerly inten-upted; but she stopped him. 

“ You would do well always to wait for a 
lady’s answer,” she said. “Here is mine; I 
cannot be your wife.” 

Darkness sv^ept into the florid face of the 
man as into the summer sky at an eclipse. 

“ You cannotT'' he repeated. Slie bowed. 
He ground his boot upon the edge of the step, 
and then broke out furiously: 

“ By Heaven, Augusta Traynor, I don’t 
understand iL You have received my visits 
with favor; you have showed your i)reference 
forme in a dozen w^ays; you would not tell 
me ‘ no ’ wdien I asked you two days ago to 
wed me, but you put me off till now, smiling 
encouragement on me all the time Augusta, 
stop a minute and think. You know me well; 
you know that such a passion as 1 have for 
you can’t enter into a man’s very life, as it 
has hito mine, and then be uprooted all at 
once, as you want me to tear this out, with¬ 
out taking away all the good part of that life 
with iL Now think, woman—think, tiitxk, 
I say, before you destroy nie!” She quailed 
before the fury of his aspect, and he made a 
strong effort, and moderated his tone. “ Have 
you not loved me ?” 

“ Perhaps I have,” she replied. Her face 
was pale; her fingers pulled a rose to pieces; 
blit her voice was steady. 

“ You may have heard bad reports of me. 
1 have not been a good man—I mean to be, 
God and Augusta Traynor permitting! If 
that is the cause—” 

“ That is not the cause,” she interrupted. 
“I have not been influenced in this way 
against you.” 

“Tlien tell me why you have decided to 
make me wretched. Tell me why.” He sat 
down in the seat she had vacated, and looked 
at her with desperate curiosity. 

“ Let me ask you to end this scene, Mr. 


Maverick.” She spoke in a light, easy tone; 
and as she proceeded she fell into a strain of 
banter. “If I did love you a little—what 
then? Must a woman marry a man, and 
every man, whom she loves a little? Mercy 
on me, what a world we should have then I” 

She laughed merrily; a forced laugh, wliich 
caused Maverick to grind his teejh wuth 
rage. 

“No, Mr. Maverick,” she went on, “let us 
put an end to this, and never speak oP it 
again. As I was foolish enough to confess, I 
have loved you a little; but I have never 
thought of marrying you. What, will nothing 
satisfy you? Well, then, if you must know 
the truth, I have promised my hand to 
another.” 

Augustus Maverick could not know that 
this was untrue, and that she spoke of an in¬ 
tention rather than of an accomplished fact. 
He clutched the arms of the chair in which 
he sat, and spoke one hoarse whisper. 

“His name!” 

She hesitated; and then, looking toward 
the road started and grew paler. Another 
horseman had ridden up to the gate, had 
dismounted, and was traversing the walk 
with rapid steps. * 

“ It may be as well,” she reflected. “ If I 
tell you,” she said, aloud, “ will you promise 
to do him no injury, and not to forget that 
you are in the presence of a lady?” 

“ Yes,” Maverick jerked out. 

“ He is behind you now.” 

Maverick faced about, and found himself 
confronted by a man of his own height, and 
of similar features, but with darker hair and 
complexion. The recognition was instant 
and mutual. 

“ Oliver!” 

“Augustus!” 

They were brothers. 

The new-comer stood still, regarding the 
scene with a cold eye, and exhibiting not the 
least agitation, hardly any surprise, in his 
hard face. He w/is apparently the elder of 
the two by at least ten years. Whatever he 
may have thought of the presence of his 
brother here, the feeling was not shown upon 
his self-contained face, nor expressed in 
words. 

Augusta Traynor was quick of wdt; but 
she was not equal to this emergency. She 
smiled and banished the tremor from her lips; 
but she could not upon the instant think how 
a collision between these two was to be 
avoided. What aceWent or freak could havo 
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brought Oliver Maverick here at this hour 
she could not conjecture; it was not accord¬ 
ing to her understanding with him, and was 
at best a frightful contretemps. She looked 
at Augustus; he uttered a low cry, and press¬ 
ing his hand to his head, staggered back 
against the lattice. Then he removed his 
hand, and. his eyes seemed to bum and 
glitter*with fury as he looked from one to the 
other. 

t“You will remember your promise?” 
Augusta entreated. 

“Yes, yes—I will remember my promise,” 
he bitterly cried. “ I was not to injure the 
man whom you meant to marry; and he is 
my brother. He knew where my heart lay 
—none knew it better than he; and he was 
base enough to supplant me. Well, well—I 
will not injure him; I will not shoot him. nor 
cut his throat—but this I will do—I will make 
liirn an outcast from his home, and a penni¬ 
less beggar on the earth! And I will not in- 
Jnre you, Augusta, although you have this 
day treacherously given me over to the baser 
part of myself; but I warn you that if you 
marry this man, his fate shall also be yours. 
Fools, fools both of you—how clearly do I see 
through the at*guments that he has been base 
ejiough to use, and you treacherous enough 
to accept, for my undoing. Did he tell you 
he is the old inan*s favorite, that all Maverick 
Farm, and all the stocks and mortgages are 
to be his, and that he will make you richer 
than you used to be ? Ah, you turn red. Miss 
Traynor; my easy guess was the true one. 
Yet I tell you both,”—and the speaker raised 
his hand above his head, and spoke with a 
terrible earnestness,—^^Hhat though I iinjure 
you not in body, though I leave you free to 
enter into this marriage which rests in 
treachery, in falsehood, in deceit, and in the 
selling of the soul of at least one of you for 
the promise of gold —the price shall never 
be paid! Marry, if you dare. I’ll be faithful 
to my word.” 

He looked at Augusta; she trembled, spite 
of herself, before his passionate earnestness, 
and cast down her eyes. So beautiful she 
looked as she stood there, that the fiery heart 
of the man was almost touched again; and 
then he struck his face with his flat hand, 
and recovered his mood. Without another 
word he stepped past his brother, and seizing 
Augusta Traynor in his arras kissed her, once, 
twice, thrice, upon the lips. The action was 
80 sudden and so unexpected that she neither 
cried out nor struggled; and when she found 


herself released, Augustas Maverick was 
striding towards the gate, half way down the 
walk. The two never spoke together again. 

Before Oliver Maverick and Augusta Tray¬ 
nor had parted that day, their marriage en¬ 
gagement was consummated. And some 
weeks afterwards they were married. 

There are with some men tuniing-points of 
life, when an act done or left undone, or '& 
point lost or won in life’s great game infln- 
ences them forever. It was so with Augustas 
Maverick. He came upon this day with his 
heart full of peace and love, to plight his vows 
to Augusta Traynor, and in receiving her love 
to enter upon a better life. One word from 
her would have reclaimed him—nay, one look 
would have done it. He found himself, in¬ 
stead, proud, hot-blooded man as he was, the 
victim of a heartless sacrifice, a deliberate 
deceit, a soulless batgain; and the good aspi¬ 
rations that were rising within him were 
utterly and forever cast down. And as he 
mounted his horse and galloped up the road» 
his tumultuous brain was busy with plans of 
dreadful import to some of those—^it may be 
to all—who have become and are yet to be 
actors in this drama of real life. 


11 . 


His love for Augusta Traynor had stopped 
this man short when he stood upon the 
threshold of an enormous sin. The treatment 
which he had Just received at her hands, 
while stifling his good impulses, brought into 
renewed life the bad; and as he urged his 
horse into a harder gallop his mind ran riot 
over designs and projects which had been for 
months lain aside. One, in particular, rose 
uppermost; and wherever" his thoughts wan¬ 
dered, they continually returned to it. But 
he did not yield to it at once; he resisted the 
thought at first, and tried to turn it off; and 
then, as it pressed more clamorously on him, 
• he succeeded. He stopped his horse by the 
side of the road, and dismounting, seateil him¬ 
self upon a large stone, while he held the 
rein. 

“ Let it be so, then,” he moodily muttered. 
“ I would have had it otherwise; but 1 cau*t 
help it. It’s an ugly thing to do, and I*ve 
been putting it away from me, hoping lhat I 
never should have heart for it If I have the 
heart for it now, I say it’s not my fault Let 
the blame be with those who have driven f&e 
to the bad,” • 
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Conscience was fierce within him, and as 
Le sat there he repeatedly muttered the 
words, “1 don’t care; let it be so; the fault 
will not be mine; let them bear it who 
deserve it ;” as if to fortify himself in his pur¬ 
pose, and to drown all consciousness of wrong 
within him. The sun had not yet set, though 
the long summer day was drawing to a close; 
and as he sat and held the rein, while his 
horse cropped the grass by the roadside, he 
looked dow’n the highway over which he had 
passed, and saw a moving speck descending 
the hill half a mile back. He knew at once 
that it was a horse and rider; and though he 
was not in the mood for company, and would 
not have endured the companionship of most 
of the men whom he knew, he waited and 
looked, rather idly than from any sense of 
curiosity. The black speck advanced slowly; 
the horse was evidently coming on a walk or 
a very deliberate trot. The sun shining from 
the west had thrown the shadow of the hill 
over the moving speck, so that it had been in- 
dUinct; but the instant it came out into the 
broad sunlight it was outlined sharply against 
the hill, and Maverick, as he looked, suddenly 
jumped to his feet and uttered an exclama¬ 
tion. He was an expert horseman and an 
enthusiastic lover of the horse; an animal 
once seen by him was always remembered in 
its gait and movements, as well as in its form; 
ajid he at once recognized the advancing 
horse as one that he had often seen. That 
horse never had but one rider, he well knew; 
and as he leaned uprjn bis own saddle and 
eagerly looked up the road, his new emotion 
found vent in words. 

**Has the devil throwm that man in my 
way at this moment?—he, of all other men 
on earth—lest I should slacken my purpose?” 

He paused abruptly, and looked still more 
eagerly. Horse and rider advanced on a jog¬ 
ging trot, for the animal was old and decrepit; 
and in a few moments more were within a 
few rods of the spot where Maverick stood. 

“The man himself!” was his whispered 
soliloquy. “ Fate wills it; I only follow. But 
by Heaven,.how I should astonish him!” 

He was in the saddle again w ith the quick¬ 
ness of an expert rider, and held his mettled 
animal in check by the roadside. The new¬ 
comers advanced, and were soon almost 
abreast of him. The rider was dressed in a 
suit of black throughout, except the straw hat 
upon his head, and he sat loosely upon the 
saddle with his arms down and his head fallen 
upon his breast in a reverie. He might have 


passed Maverick unobserved had not the 
latter saluted him in a loud voice. 

“Good-morning, parson. Which w'ay?” 

The rider suddenly raised his head, and 
exhibited the face of Alvin Roeselle, the 
clergyman. It was a pale, sallow' and rather 
sad face, with high cheek boiies and strongly 
marked features. He looked like a born 
student, with his great expanse of forehead, 
and his sunken, brilliant eyes; but there w’as, 
too, beneath his habitual gravity, almost sad¬ 
ness of face, an expression of sweetness which 
came forth at call. He was startled now at 
the suddenness of the salutation, breaking in 
upon his thoughts; and as he looked up and 
saw by whom he w^as addressed, he was 
somewhat puzzled that he should have been 
addressed at all. About the man before him, 
be knew nothing more than that he was the 
second son of old Ezra Maverick, of Maverick 
Farm, and reputed the hardest drinker, the 
roughest rider, the most dissolute young man 
for many miles around. Personally he knew 
nothing of him; he had never spoken with 
him; and he remembered that when he 
called at Maverick House some weeks before, 
the old man was sick and declined to see him, 
and that both the sons were aw’ay ft-om home. 
In the parish church there was agreat square 
pew which was the hereditary property of the 
Mavericks, and he had heard from some of 
the oldest parishioners that many years be¬ 
fore, when Ezra Maverick was ybung and just 
married, he had occupied the great pew reg¬ 
ularly with his wife, at seasons of worship. It 
W'as a practice that had long been discon¬ 
tinued ; not once since the death of his wife 
had Ezra Maverick sat there, and no one had 
ever seen either of the sons within the walls of 
the sanctuary. It was therefore with some 
natural embarrassment that Mr. Roesselle 
returned the salute. 

“ Mr. Augustus Maverick, I believe,” he 
said. 

The other nodded and wheeled his horse 
into the road. 

“ I have waited for you,” he said, abruptly. 
“Not that 1 expected you,” he made haste to 
add, “but—I saw you coming, and w'aited.” 

“ I have been over to visit old Norah Ad- 
ney,” said the clergyman. “ The poor soul is 
dying with consumption, and I try to see her 
at least twice a week.” 

And then there was a pause of some min¬ 
utes, while they rode along side by side. Mav¬ 
erick constantly curbing his horse to the pace 
of the slower one beside him. For twenty 
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minutes tbe conversation never went beyond 
commonplaces about the weather and the 
news; and then it ceased entirely) and a dead 
silence prevailed between the two. There 
was no bond of sympathy between them, and 
the inanner of Maverick was rather repellant 
than otherwise. This, coupled with the bad 
character that rumor ascribed to him, con* 
strained the clergyman to silence, when with 
almost any other stranger his graceful and 
easy address and conversation would have 
been charming. He glanced furtively at his 
companion as they rode on, and Maverick 
looked over his horse’s head, straight up the 
road. Once, however, he turned his face and 
looked at the other, and that was when they 
had approached very near to the spot known 
as the Tory’s Leap. The clergyman had dis¬ 
covered the locality, and a peculiar smile 
crossed Maverick’s face as he observed the 
shudder that crossed that of his companion. 

“A spot of much interest,” Maverick said, 
suddenly checking his horse directly opposite 
the bank. As* he pronounced the words he 
never removed his eyes fiv)m h!s companion’s 
face, and he saw that sickly shudder cross it 
again. 

“A most horrible place,” was the low 
response. 

“Yes, to be sure; in one sense, I suppose 
that is so,” the other rejoined, in a loud voice. 
“But it is an interesting spot, too. 1*11 war¬ 
rant you now* parson, you never went to the 
edge of the bank and looked over there wheVe 
that poor devil of a Levin made an end of 
himself last April. Have you ?” 

“ Never, never—and I shall never wish to. 
The associations of the place are too awful to 
allow me to think seriously of such a thing. 
Let ns go on.” 

Maverick turned his head away, that his 
companion might not see the exulting smile 
that ran over it. 

“A luard fate—wasn’t it, parson?”, be 
asked, never moving to go on. 

“ Yes, yes—hard enough. But I must ride 
on.” 

“ Did you know that unhappy young man ?” 
was the next question. The speaker still held 
his rein tight, and looked full at the face of 
the clergyman. 

“No. I do not think I ever spoke to hhn. 
But really, Mr. Maverick, I cannot stay—” 

“It would only take a single minute, par¬ 
son, for you to dismount and look over the 
edge of the cliff. I will hold your horse.” 

“ God forbid I” The exclamation was uttered 


.with a very marked agitation of voice and a 
trembling of hands and face, not a tone nor d 
motion of which escaped the watcliAil 
Maverick. ^ 

“ Excuse me, sir,” the clergyman continued. 
“This melancholy subject seems to'have a 
strange fascination for you; 1 frankly confess 
that it is too unpleasant to me to bea^ more 
than a passing reference. You may undeiv 
stand why this should be so; but if you heard 
none of the gossip which connected the name 
of Horace Levin with that of Helen Westcott 
before my marriage—say if you have heard 
none of this, then yom cannot understand 
why this subject is extremely painful to me; 
r must decline to converse any further abont 
it; and as we are near the comer where you 
will turn off to reach Maverick House, I will 
bid you good-evening now. I do not wish to 
be ungracious, sir; I shall be happy to call 
upon you soon, and renew your acquaintance* 
under more favorable auspices. Good-evening^ 
sir!” 

He chirruped to his horse, and the animal, 
which had been standing as though fastened 
into the road duHng this colloquy, resumed 
his jog-trot. Maverick gave his own horae 
the rein, and two bounds brought him beside 
the other. A shadow crept over the cleigy- 
man’s face; then a faint spot of red showed 
upon his cheek, and he looked at bis tormen¬ 
tor with impatient Inquiry. They had now 
reached the corner of which Mr. Hoesselle 
had just spoken; but Maverick made no mo¬ 
tion to turn off. He kept his eyes fixed upon 
the clergyman’s face, coolly, deliberately, 
evidently with a purpose. 

“I suppose I have heard all the gossip, you 
refer to,” he said. “I suppose there is nt> 
doubt that the lady whom you married, and 
Horace Levin, were once engaged—or some¬ 
thing very near to it. What of it? I fiiil to 
see why that circumstance should make yoii 
so averse to the mere mention of the place 
where poor Levin met his end.” 

The minister’s pale face was in an instant 
flooded with a rush of indignant blood. His 
hands trembled with excitement so that they 
could hardly hold the reins; he strove to 
speak out an indignant protest against this 
continual impertinence, but he was tongue- 
tiexl with the force of his' emotions. They 
rode past the turning, but Maverick still kept 
his horse by the side of the other. 

“Well, parson,” he said, with cool blnnt- 
ness, “no matter now. We’ll dismiss the 
subject, for the present, at least. You spoke 
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about calling on me at some time not far dis¬ 
tant; but the fact is, I have some business 
that is pressing, and 1 can’t wait for your call. 

111 go home with you to-night, if you please.” 

The clergj’inan looked uneasily at the 
speaker. 

“ 1 pray you defer your coll till to-morrow,” 
be said. “ 1 am weary, and somewhat ner¬ 
vous. 1 am hardly fit to converse at all.” 

“ 1 must see you to-night,” was the peremp¬ 
tory reply. “ My business is brief, and must 
be done now.” 

‘‘Then speak it /lere,” was the last des¬ 
perate appeal of the clergyman, shrinking 
from the proposition as he shrank from the 
man. “Excuse me, sir, but 1 would rather 
choose the time when you are to come to my 
humble parsonage. Tell me now and here 
ho&’ I can serve you.” 

The answer was quick and stern, and ad¬ 
mitted of no denial. 

“You sec it is getting toward evening, par¬ 
son, and any of these obscure places along 
this road which we are passing may hold an 
eavesdropper. What I have to say to you 
must be said in secret; what you have to 
promise me must be promised in secret” 

They rode on in silence, and soon the 
gathering twilight hid their faces. Tormented 
by ilic strange persistency of Maverick in 
f«»rcing this disagreeable subject upon him, 
and believing from his sinister appearance 
and address that his forced visit boded no 
good to Idin, the clergyman rode on, glad at 
h'lst that he had an opportunity in the ob¬ 
scurity of the hour to compose himself for 
the coming Interview. After riding some 
distance further, they turned down a lane 
which led to the parsonage. Daylight had 
gone wlien they reached it, so that they 
could not sec the steep roof of Maverick 
House above the trees, a mile and a half 
away across the fields. 

Tliey dismounted, and Maverick tied his 
horse. 

“Go and put your animal up,” he said, to 
the other; “ I will wait here for you.” 

The clergyman returned in a few minutes, 
and found Maverick sitting on the steps, but 
in the shade of the pillars, so that the lamp¬ 
light from the house could not reach him. 

“Take me directly to your study,” he said. 
“Acquaint no one with my presence here.” 

His tone was that of command. Mr. Roes- 
selle silently led the way through the hall, 
and w'as about to open the second door on 
the left, when the door opposite was flung 


open, and the apparition of a lovely young 
creature in a white muslin dress burst out of 
the sitting-room upon them. Her arms were 
about her husband’s neck in an instant. 

“ Why, y(Hi naughty Alvin!” she exclaimed. 
“You are trying to get into the house with¬ 
out letting me know you are here. But my 
ears are too quick, sir; I heard you, and I—” 

The strange expression of tlie face into 
which she w'as looking told her as plainly as 
words could have spoken it that there was 
another present; she turned her head and saw 
Augustus Maverick looking at her. She 
dropped her arms and retired a few steps, 
and her husband said: 

“This gentleniafn has a little business with 
me in the study, Helen, dear. But I will be 
with you in a few moments.” 

She hid her confusion by an immediate es¬ 
cape into the dining-room, and the two men 
passed into the study. It was a small room, 
filled w’ith Mr. Roesselle’s books and desk, 
and on a small table a lamp was burning 
faintly. The clergyman raised the wick 
enough to make a bright light, and handing 
his visitor one of the two armchairs, sat 
down in the other. Without a word he 
leaned his face on his hand, and looked in¬ 
quiringly at Maverick. The latter seemed in 
no hun 7 to be seated. He stood by the chair, 
his fingers drumming on the back, and 
carelessly said: 

“ Mrs. Roesselle is a charming woman.” 

There w'as no answer; the clergyman was 
looking at him to ascertain w'hat the remaik 
might mean. 

“ You have been married about three 
months, I believe,” was spoken, in the same 
careless tone. 

“More, But, Mr. Maverick, I beg to remind 
you that are here against my expressed 
wish, on your own invitation, for the purpose 
of transacting some business with me. Is it 
too much to ask that you will confine yourself 
to that business?” 

Maverick stepped to the door w’ithout a 
word, opened it, and looked into the hall. 
Then he closed it. turned the key, and took 
his seat in the chair directly in front of the 
clergyman, and so near that their knees 
touched. 

“ I merely wdsh to ensure secrecy,” ho said. 
The other did not speak—it may be that Iwi 
could not command his voice—but motioned 
him to continue. 

“ I must tell yon candidly, parson, in the 
beginning, that what 1 have to say relates 
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entirely, in the first instance, to the death of 
Horace Levin.” 

Mr. Koesselle almost sprang from his chair; 
the blood rushed angrily into his face a;:aiD, 
and he had commenced to utter a protest, 
when Maverick with a strong hand on either 
shoulder forced him back Into the chair, 
and continued to talk, so rapidly that the 
other could not interrupt him. 

You need not say a word, sir; not a word. 
I know all you would say. The subject is un¬ 
pleasant to you, 1 am aware; but 1 cannot 
help that You must hear me; if a stronger 
word is necessary, then I will say, you shaJtl 
hear me. Parson Koesselle, you know that 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury declared that 
Horace Levin came to his death by his own 
act. Do you know of any person who dis¬ 
sents from their conclusions, and doubts the 
correctness of that inqu^t? You need not 
answer; I see by your face, that you would 
tell me that you are surprised that 1 should 
suggest any such doubt. Ah sir, let me tell 
you further, not only do I suggest the doubt, 
but 1 have ever believed, and do now believe, 
that Horace Levin did not die the death of a 
suicide.” 

The clergyman started again, and exclaimed, 
“ How could it be otherwise ? How—” 

‘•Look at the circumstances,” Maverick 
continued, again forcing him to sit down. 
“ A man is found dead at tlie foot of a tall cliff, 
and we will allow that he must have fallen 
from the top of it, since the marks on his 
body seem to show it, and since he was seen 
in the vicinity of the bank above but a few 
hours previous. He had been disappointed 
in love—excuse the mention of the well- 
known fact, sir, but it is necessary; and that, 
say the jury and the people, is cause enough 
for the act. Bah, ball I—we all know better. 
Such things don’t happen in America, except 
in story-books. You are much such a man 
as was your dead rival, Mr. Koesselle; now 
would you have killed yourself had you been 
the disappointed one? Assuredly not; you 
would laugh at the idea now, if you were not 
so very sober. But they say that his watch 
and the picture of his former sweetheart were 
found carefully put away, and of course by 
his own hand, at the place of his death, and 
therefore it must have been a premeditated 
self-murder. Pish, pish I—that is worse rea¬ 
soning still. As though a man on the very 
brink of eternity should think of trinkets 
or love-tokens! Don’t you see the absurdity 
of the thing? Now, Mr. Parson, 1 can easily 


imagine a way in which this youth may 1 um% 
come to his end. He would not take off ibe 
keepsakes that he prized if he was about to 
kill himself; but I have known young feUowb 
to do just that before a personal • couflict. 
Upon my soul, sir, I believe that there Is at 
least one man alive who can tell the truth 
about Levin’s death; because 1 think he died 
in a struggle on the top of that bank. Why 
could not the fools w'ho examined the spot 
see that there were footmarks stamped into 
the ground by two pair of boots ? Why could 
they not see that some of the heel-marks 
showed the print of nail-heads all around the 
heel, and others had no such marks ? I looked 
for myself, and 1 found so much with no 
trouble at all.” 

The speaker purposely paused, to observe 
closely the effect that his words prodilbed 
upon the clergyman. The latter sat ner¬ 
vously working his fingers on the arms of his 
chair, profoundly agitated, and striving to in¬ 
terrupt the fiow of the other’s talk. As soon as 
an opportunity was given him, he exclaimed: 

“You talk of this subject in defiance of 
me; I have told you that it is deeply palnflil, 
1 have begged you to desist; you will uoU If, 
then, I am compelled to hear what you wiU 
say, for the sake of my feelings, already pained 
almost beyond endurance—for my sake, sir, 
be brief and rapid.” 

“ 1 want to know what you think of my 
reasoning—of my conclusion?” Maverick 
bluntly said. 

“ 1 do not wish to converse at all on this 
topic,” was the instant reply. “ But if you will 
have my opinion, 1 merely say that both your 
reasoning and your conclusion are absurd, for 
reasons that I need not state.” 

“And you think the inquest was right?” 

“ 1 think it folly to doubt it. But 1 am not 
interested in your groundless suspicions, and 
I am not the proper person to receive them. 
I am a minister of the gospel, not an officer 
of the law.” 

“ Perhaps I may go to a magistrate at Tar- 
rytown with ray suspicions,” returned Mav¬ 
erick, in a slow and measured tone. “ Whether 
I do or not depends very much on you, Mir. 
Koesselle.” 

“ Upon me?” 

“ Upon you. For look you, sir—although 
you may still pretend that the relation which 
the lady whom you married once maintained 
with the man of whom we speak does not 
and should not interest you to discover all 
that can be known about the death of 
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that man —1 think otherwise, and I am bound 
to tell you all I know of that affair. A mo¬ 
ment since you heard me say that I believed 
there was at least one man alive who could 
tell all about Horace Levin’s death; but I can 
say more than that. I can say with truth, I 
do say, that there are two men alive who 
know all about it And I am one of the 
two.” 

“\Vhat do you mean?” Roesselle faintly 
asked. 

“I will tell you; and after I have told you, 
I want you to tell me whether I had better go 
to Tarrytown and lay my information before 
the auihorities. You see, sir, 1 insist that 
you ought to feel an interest in this strange 
affair, and 1 insist that the relation in which 
your wife once stoo<l with this man who is 
dead, gives me the right to demand your ad¬ 
vice. And are not you the clergyman who 
read the burial service over the corpse? 
What could be more proper than that you 
should advise me in this juncture?” 

A nervous, impatient motion of the minis¬ 
ters hand told Maverick to go on. He con¬ 
tinued, speaking slowly and in a low tone: 

“ The inquest declared that Levin came 
to his death on the niglit of the 17th, 
or the morning of the 18th of April, 1830. 
It was, in fact, on the night of the 17th, 
about nine o’clock. I know the time, be¬ 
cause 7 xcaa there, and saw the deed! It 
was a clear moonlight night, and I had been— 
no matter where I had beenand the speaker 
bit his lip as he remembered that it was the 
night of his first visit to Augusta Traynor’s 
cottage. “ I w'as riding up the road, when my 
attention was attracted to a saddle-horse that 
was tied among some bushes between the 
road and the bank, and 1 rode over to see 
what it meant. I reached the bushes, and 
tbought no more of tlie horse, for, as I sat in 
my saddle I looked over their tops, and I saw 
a scene of which I w'as the only witness. 
Tw'o men stood face to face a few feet apart, 
very near the brow of the cliff, and not more 
than two rods from me. The light of the 
moon was strong, and I at once recognized 
the one farthest from me as Horace Levin. 
The nearer of the two I did not know imme¬ 
diately; but within the next minute I saw his 
face and heard his voice, and then I knew 
him. I sat silently, and neither of them saw 
me, or had any intimation of my presence. 


As I looked, I saw Levin take oflT his watch 
and chain and hang them on a bramble, and 
lay something besi<le it which he took from 
his pocket. Then he came toward the other, 
and shook his fist menacingly in his face. ‘ I 
believe you've lied about me,’ he said, almost 
choked with anger. ‘ Nothing but lies would 
have done that business.’ ‘ I have not lied 
about you,’ the other replied. ‘You have— 
you have—and you lie when you deny it!’ 
raged Levin. ‘You will be ashamed of this, 
some day,’ the other calmly rejoined. ‘ I'll 
make you ashamed of your conduct now,’ 
was the next; and Levin shook his fist di¬ 
rectly in the other’s face. ‘ There's bad blood 
between us; I’ll fight you now,’ Levin cried. 

‘ I have no bad blood with you, and I cer¬ 
tainly will not fight,’ W’as the reply. ‘ Ho, 
ho! A coward as well as a sneak!’ the ex¬ 
cited man sneered; and with the words he 
struck the other a violent blow upon the 
chest. It staggered him back; but when ho 
recovered his breath and his feet, he had lost 
all control of himself. He rushed upon Levin 
like a w iki beast, seized him with a strength 
far beyond his appearance, and hurled him to 
the ground. Horace Levin fell within a foot 
of the edge of the cliff, and with the force of 
the shock that had impelled him there not 
spent, he rolled over! He threw up his hands 
and caught some shrubs that grew over the 
edge, but they yielded, and he disappeared 
down the clifi’. Ills antagonist ran to the 
edge, knelt down, and looked over; and when 
I retired, as silent and unperccived as I came, 
he was in the same position.” 

The horror of this revelation bristled in 
every hair, and distorted every lineament of 
the listener. 

“What!” he gasped, “do you mean that 
Levin—w’as—w’as—” 

“Murdered? Yes.” 

“ And you saw it?” 

“ 1 saw it.” 

There was a pause. Roessclle seemed 
about to ask another question, but his tongue 
refused him utterance. Augustus Maverick 
continued: 

“ I saw it, and I recognized the murderer.” 

He bent forward, and grasping the arm of 
the clergyman, he lowered his voice to a 
thrilling whisper, and pronounced the words; 

^ And you are the man." 
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A VISION. 

BY MBS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


i closed the hook, whose pages weird 
Had held my senses tranced all day; 

What wonder, then, that strange eyes peered 
From out the twilight's shadows gray? 

A phantom host stole throiigli my room, 

The shades of heroes long since dead; 

I shuddered in the gathering gloom, 

And awe-struck marked their noiseless tread. 

Dark warriors, with their brows deep lined 
By care, in royal pageants passed; 

Vague pictures of the 'wildored mind 
That, fancy-painted, faded fast. 

By glamour bound, the silvery swell 
Of music floated to my ear; 

It stirred my soul, a wisard spell, 

So sweet rung out its throbbings clear. 

Kings clad in purple met my gaze. 

Of whose wild splendor I had read; 


Mine eyes were dazzled hy the blase 
Of light their gold and jewels shed; 

Ah! whence has come this sudden change? 

What is it meets my startled glance? 

Why should the real world look so strange? 
Who woke me from that dreamy trance? 

The gas is lit; the embers bum 
With fierce red heat; I sit alone: 

My thoughts from past to present tom. 

And airy phantoms all have flown. 

Was there a more heroic age 
Than that wherein we work and wait? 

O, shall we find that history's page 
Gan braver deeds,than ours relate? 

With pulsing throbs the heart of Time .. 

Beats high, still full of lusty life; 

The present looms up grand, sublime. 

By glory crowned, with greatnebS rife. 


>h 


TWO ARROWS AT ONCE. 


BY FBANK H. ANGIEB. 


One pleasant afternoon in June, Mr. Ar¬ 
thur Mortley, having nothing else in particu¬ 
lar to do, sat in his offico with his feet on the 
window-sill and looked out into the Park. 
The dreamy rustling of the trees below him, 
casting their cool shadows across the pave¬ 
ment before the window, breatliiug pleasant 
tales into his willing ears, of country brooks 
and sunny meadows far away,.bi-ought a sweet 
languor to his brain, and caused Mr. Mortley 
at that moment to iiuhilge in dreams. 

The June term was over. The courts had 
clioscd for the long vacation. Mortley’s briefs 
were all stuck into their respective pigeon¬ 
holes until the next October, and now there 
was nothing in particular to prevent hini 
from going to the country for a summer’s 
holiday ;^nd rest. Of course he should go to 
Hertford. That had been decided a year ago, 
long before he received Tom'Trenholm’s let¬ 
ter, begging him, if he entertained any regard 
for his old chum, to come down and help him 
catch some of those two pound trout that 
w^re getting so “sassy.” • “Bring all your 
flies and plenty of brown hacklesj” wrote 
Tom, ^ ril promise you some ^rt that is 


worth coming for.” The innocent I—^not to* 
know tliat Hertford held for Mortley some-.' 
tiling better worth coming for than trout 
If he had not loved her as well as he did^' 
he would have asked her to marry hi.e 
once, when he first told her his secret on that 
golden summer afternoon a year aga As it 
was, he had only revealed to her how strong 
his great love was, and asked her to become- 
hts wife some day. Then he was entering fix- 
untried profession. He felt tliat lie had no 
right to invite her to share his fortunes un¬ 
til his position in the great scrub-race of Hfo 
was more certain and better secured, and it ’ 
was with no slight satisfaction that hie oys- 
wandering vaguely upward in his reverie, 
rested now for a moment upon the letters 
painted across the window-fianes, “ Blaikie, 
Fountain & Mortley,” and a drei^m of the' 
future home, radiant with her presence asitg * 
mistress, flitted across his mind.* 

It was not because she was beantiftil thst' 
Mortley had falleu in love with Fva Tretii^' 
holm (did I not tell you that her name was 
Eva?). Neither was it becafuseshe was witty, 
and accomplished, and good, nor yet becauaa 
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she was Tom’s sister. “Confound it!” mut¬ 
tered Arthur, whenever he tried to think of 
it,“l don’t know what it is, I couldn’t help 
it I would die for her, and she knows it.” 
That was the sum and substance of it. As 
well ask a daisy why it grows, or a rose why it 
bloofus, as to ask of man or woman their rea¬ 
sons for making targets of themselves for the 
arrows of Love. 

1 think that if Eva Trenholm had never 
seen Arthur Mortley, she never would have 
loved at all. There is a class of women whose 
natures are so finely strung, their instincts, 
passions, tastes and aflections so delicately 
prdsed and balanced, that they can assimilate 
with nothing that is not their perfect appo¬ 
site. There is an instinctive shrinking from 
all that tends to disturb this natural equilib¬ 
rium—a quick recoil from whatever is harsh to 
the inner sense. Let him who would win the 
affections of women such as these, be wary in 
his approach. They are the electroscopes of 
the social world. Their fine perceptions will 
indicate the presence of a disturbing influ¬ 
ence as unerringly as gold foil will reveal the 
existence of electricity, and the vigilant moni¬ 
tors which hold watch and ward over their 
hearts will close their doors and bolt them 
fast. 

Eva Trenholm’ was a woman of this kind. 
She felt within herself that, as she had never 
loved but once, so, should this love fail her, 
slje never would love again. She had come 
to Mortley with her trusting, faithful heart in 
Ixjth her hands, and had said, “ Take it; it is 
yours fur all time. 1 have nothing more to 
give you.” And he had accepted the trust as 
sacred, as a gift he had not deserved, but 
for which in his daily prayers he thanked God 
from his inmost soul. 

Tliere seemed no good reason apparent to 
either of these young people, why the present 
snmmer should not wiUuiss the consumma- 
Ikn of their desires. Li one short year 
Mortley had reacheil the summit of the weary 
hill which less fortunate men are often a life- 
tiuu* in x*limbing, and found himself in the 
mhlst of a successful practice. Kow he could 
return to claim his waiting bride without 
.iny pangs of conscience or a disti-ustful feel¬ 
ing that his eagerness had overbalanced his 
judgment. There was nothing to prevent 
hisr marriage. No doubts or fears liad ever 
tome between them. No suspicions of the 
other’s constajicy Itad ever crossed the mind 
of either. He believed in her as thoroughly 
she believe,d in him, which is more than 


one can often say of engaged people in these 
days of matrimonial plots and counterplots. 
Therefore it was with a feeling of calm satis¬ 
faction that Arthur Mortley sat thinking of 
these things on that sultry afternoon, with his 
feet upon the window-sill and his eyes bent 
upon the rustling trees in the Park. 

A week afterward, he met her at the station 
at Hertford. 

“ Behold !” she cried, gayly, holding up her 
riding-whip as she saw him coming across the 
platform with his carpet-bag; “I’ve come 
down for you on horseback, because I knew 
you would enjoy that better than riding up to 
the house in the carriage. We can have a 
good gallop on the way. J ames will take your 
luggage.” 

“Always a thoughtful puss,” he said, vault¬ 
ing lightly into the saddle which the groom 
vacated for him, and binding tenderly toward 
her to imprint a kiss upon her lips. “ Which 
way do we go ?” 

“ Through the woods,” she said, touching 
her liorse with her whip; “you have no idea 
how lovely they are, this summer.” 

“And what news?” he asked. 

“Nothing interesting. All I have to ofl'er 
you will be croquet and driving. Tom adds 
fishing. The dear boy has gone crazy about 
trout, and litters the dining-room carpet all 
ov( r every morning with his feathers and 
flies. Then Rose is here. She will be com¬ 
pany for you whenever I am busy.” 

“ Rose who?” asked Arthur. 

“Why, Rose Burnham. Dear little girl! 
You don’t know lio^ she has grown into my 
heart already.” , 

“ Not my cousin Rose!” 

“Ygs, certainly. Mother became ac¬ 
quainted with her family at the springs last 
year, so she invited Rose to spend a month 
with ns this summer as company for me. It 
will be pleasant for you, wont it?” 

“ I never saw Rose Burnham in n^y life.” 

“ All the better. 1 shan’t say any more 
about her then, until you meet her, but you 
wont see her to-night, for she has gone to the 
parsonage to tea with Tom, and It will be late 
when they (‘(^me home. 1 refused an invita¬ 
tion because I expected yon. It matters iiotlt- 
imr. IIow grandly these trees throw their 
shatlows across the road t” 

Rose Burnham at Hertford ! If Eva Tren- 
liolm only knew how that name had danced 
•like an Uini^fatxim before the mental vision 
of her lover in years that \vere gone! Mort¬ 
ley had heard of his cousin here and there, in 
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a hundred different places—heard of her as 
something bright and pretty, a tender blos¬ 
som among the seedy stalks that clustered 
about the old Mortley homestead, but never 
yet had he placed eyes upon her. So invari¬ 
ably had she eluded him, that he had almost 
doubted whether her avoidance of him were 
not intentional. If he visited the old fhrra, 
she was ever absent. If he went to Newjwrt 
in the hope of meeting her (for he did take 
that amount of trouble on two differetit 
occasions),she would begone with her parents 
to some other spot. In his younger days, in 
fact, Mortley had searched high and low for 
this little female jack-o-lantem, until he be¬ 
gan to believe her to have but a mythical ex¬ 
istence at best. Then a new star dawned 
upon his world, and nebulss had no longer 
an interest for him. 

And this new star slione so brightly Into 
his life! How its soft and tender light 
brightened the dark corners and made glad 
the waste places I She looked so queenly to 
him as she rode under the shadows of the 
wood, her yellow hair falling loosely, down 
upon the dark velvet of her riding-habit, and 
her frank, blue eyes turned ever and anon 
toward him with some eager question! 

She was not one who would pass as beauti¬ 
ful in the eyes of the world. Eva Trenholm 
was of a type e'Sentially American. Slender 
and graceful in flgure, soft and pliant in out¬ 
line, almost fragile in the delicacy of her pro¬ 
portions, the contour of her face and form 
suggested intellectuality rather than beauty. 
Her eyes were large and blue—twin orbs 
which liekl all truth and ingenuousness swim¬ 
ming in their clear depths. Her mouth was 
small and delicately outlined—a trembling, 
sensitive mouth, that was wonf to betray the 
presence of every passing emotion. Her 
carriage was that of a refined superiority, 
almost of queenly command. If it was 
beauty at all, it was an imperial beauty, a 
beauty fit to be given to the mother of a king. 
Her hand was white and soft, dimpled upon 
the knuckleSy rose-pink upon the palms, much 
like the hands of other American giris, but 
firm to clasp, and with something in its touch 
that indicated resolution and perhaps a cer¬ 
tain strength of character—which last quality, 

. I take it, is more easily discoverable through 
the grasp of a hand than in any other 
manner, whether it be given by man or 
woman. But it was not so much the beauty 
of her face as the beauty of her presence, 
that grew upon Arthur Mortley. It was the 


musical rhythm of her every movement^ the 
grace and harmony of all that she did, thal- 
had thrown about him a magnetic and potekit 
spell. 

They reached an opening in the wood Which 
looked out upon a rolling landscape, in the 
midst of which a wreath of blue stadkt 
curled softly upward into the still evening air 
from behind a little grove of trees. 

“ Folia—the house I” exclaimed Eva. “ Fll 
try a gallop with you from here to the gate; 
and tightening her rein, she urged forward 
her horse, and was soon lost fbom Mortley^ 
sight in a cloud of dust. 

“Well done!” said Arthur, when he had 
caught her, tossing ids whip to the boy who 
came out to take the horses. “ What kind of 
rider is my cousin Rose?” 

“I am not a Judge, but I think she rides 
well. Slie is a very little girl, you know." 

He lifted her lightly from her horse and 
held her for a moment before letting her go. 
A look which spoke volumes went out fboni 
his eyes into hers as he did so. If she had 
ever doubted bis faith, that quick, sudden 
flash of intelligence, speeding with the swift¬ 
ness of thought from his brain to hers, wonid 
have banished forever her snspicions. It told 
her more than all his words had ever done. 

The first greeting from the family over, he j 
resigned liiraself without resistance to the | 
magic of her influence. By a necromantic ! 
spell, more wonderful than the arts of Circe, | 
she held him through the evening. To him ^ 
her very presence by his side was a joy whose . 
full measure he could hardly yet realize. At- ; 
the piano as he turned her music; at the lit¬ 
tle game of chess under the evening lamp; 
it) tlipir walk upon the broad piazza in the 
moonlight before retiring for the nighty 
the whole burden of his gratefhl thought 
was, “She is mine! She has promised to be 
my wife!” And with the short-sightedness 
of all men in love, he felt to tlie fullest tbe 
buniing ardor of his own passion without 
knowing the real measure of its depth or 
strength. No hard experience as yet had 
tried his constancy or purified his heart. 
Who shall say that even now he was uot • 
deceiving himself and her? 

The birds were carolling their early matins 
when Arthur awoke nextmpming and threw 
open bis window. Below him was a sea 
gorgeous blooms, tossing their subtile f>a- 
• grance into the clear air. The dew hung lu 
crystal drops from the cups of golden bloe- 
soms that bent beneath their weight of treio. 
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Ulqgpeiidiuit8,and afresh, earthy smell came 
lh>m the damp flower-beds in the garden. 
Lsuilug upou the wiudow-^1 for a moment, 
and peering down through the leaves of a 
vine that partly obstructed his view, Mortlcy's 
Vpee ftU upon a neatly-dressed female figure 
leated upon the steps of the piazza, and en- 
giged, apparently, in tying together the steins 
ef a bunch of crimson roses. Her fisuse was 
hidden by the ilin of a broad straw hat, 
which so concealed her head and shoulders 
as to leave in view for Moitley^s edification 
onlj a pair of very small, white hands, which 
s e eme d Just then to he deftly busy. He knew 
IhaiEva was an early riser, although he had 
heidl^ eatpected her to be up and stirring so 
soon as this; but not to be too far behind- 
hindy be finished dresnng himself and de- 
•eended to the piazza. Without a doubt that 
it was really Eva before him, he advanced 
softly toward herand placed both hands upon 
bar shoiilden. The wide straw hat was lifted 
Mftdenly, and a surprised face, which was not 
Eta Trenholm’s, was turned to meet his gaze, 
llditley stepped back in some confusion. 

f Halloo F’ he said. 1 beg your pardon.” 

She looked at him for a moment as though 
atqlying his features weU, and then replied: 

• *Halloo! Who are you?” 

The bruskness of her manner, and the 
mlacihlevoiis look in her wide, brown eyes, 
made Arthur laugh in spite of hhnself. 

^ Just what 1 was about to ask you,” he 
said. ** When I saw you from the' window, I 
thought it was Miss Trenholm.” 

*Well, you see it isn’t Miss Trenholm. 
And what then?” 

"'Tell me who, then, first.” 

"'There goes my best rose, right down in 
the wet dirt. Pick it up, please ?” 

MorUey stooped for the flower, and with his 
knife divested the branch of its thorns before 
xetoming it 

. "'Thoms are bad for the fingers,” he said. 
"'Ton had better let me doctor the rest of 
them Ibr you.” 

""O yes, do,” she exclaimed, handing him 
the whole bunch; " I’ve pricked my fingers 
with them awfhlly, already. Let’s see. You 
were going to tell me your name, you know.” 

Hort^y looked into her eyes and* laughed 
hgaln. 

""1 hdieve you know it already,” he said. 

"" 1 en^KMe you are Artlmr Mortlcy, aren’t 
yonF Well, I am Rose Bunihara—your 
cousin, yon know. You can kiss me if you 
want to.” 

8 


To this challenge Arthur, nothing loth, at’ 
once responded, bat, whether it was from 
nervousness, or over-eagerness, or a miscalcu¬ 
lation of their relative heights of stature I 
cannot say, his lips touched her face at a 
point some distance above their intended 
place of junction, and he kissed the tip of her 
nose. 

O dear I” she said, “ that’s not the way to 
kiss a cousin. Here now!” 

So saying, she threw both her arms about 
his neck, and pressed her ripe, red lips to his. 
In a burning, sensuous kiss, which tingled 
through Arthur’s memory to his dying day. 

‘‘ That's the way to kiss cousins,” she ex¬ 
claimed. ‘‘Cousins are next to sisters, you 
know, only a little better. You are going to> 
stay here some time, aren’t you? There's no* 
use asking that, though, for I know you are.. 
I did hear you were going to be married be¬ 
fore you went home. It’s so, isn’t it. Hert¬ 
ford is a great place for such tilings. Would 
you believe it ? I liave only been here two 
W'eeks, and one of these precious Ilcptford. 
youths has been down on his knees already. 
Singular, isn’t it ?” 

She untied the ribbons of her hat and. 
shook out a glorious mass of brown ringlets, 
which the morning breeze at once seized 
upon in great delight, as its own appropriate 
playthings. Was it not somewhat strange* 
that a .slight feeling, as of pain, should flit 
across Mortley’s consciousness as she- told him. 
this? It was hardly a palpable sensation— 
only a shadowy, vague impression, hut ho 
regretted that the thing had hapiieiied, or 
having happened, that she had sp<.)lven of it. 

“Very singular,” he said,—“that it should 
have taken him two 'weeks to do it.” 

“ O nonsense!” she replied, with an impa¬ 
tient gesture; “ don’t spoil my gooil opinion of 
yon by making such silly remarks. Here 
comes Eva. Give me the roses, please. I 
picked them for her.” 

She snatched the flowers from Mortley’s 
hand and rose hastily. 

“You liave dispensed with all need for 
an introduction, I see,” said Eva, stopping 
upon the threshold of the hall. “ 1 hope you 
haven’t begun to quarrel already.” 

“ O no, we’re going to like each other fa¬ 
mously—at least,” said Rose, innocently; “ I 
am going to like him, and it wont be my 
fault if he doesn’t like me. Here are some 
roses, dear—Folly’s peace-offering to Wisdom. 
Accept them, do.” 

She went to her and twined her arm about 
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Eva’s waist as she presented the nosegay, and 
as the two girls stood there in the doorway— 
the one so tall and stately, and with frank, 
blue eyes bent pleasantly toward the petite 
figure at her side, the other laughingly shak¬ 
ing her brown ringlets about, and resting her 
pink cheek against her companion’s shoul- 
(jer—a recognition of the contrast between 
them arose involuntarily in Arthur’s mind. 
He did not know that he was contrasting 
them. He would not have acknowledged 
that there was the slightest opportunity for 
comparison, but, nevertheless, he did wonder, 
as he stepped across the piazza to take Eva’s 
hand, how it was that Rose seemed so much 
prettier and more attractive to him, just then, 
than she. 

“ Yes, and if he doesn’t fall in love with 
you quite, before you have done with him,” 
said Eva, “ it will be because he has greater 
power of resistance than all the other men 
have. This little witch is a sad destroyer of 
hearts, Arthur.” 

Now don’t, please,” exclaimed Rose, turn¬ 
ing from pink to crimson. “ If they will fall 
in love with me, how can I help it ? I’m sure 
I don’t want them to, and I know Arthur has 
too much good sense to do anything so fool¬ 
ish. There goes the breakfast-bell, and I’m 
glad of it, for I’m awfully hungry.” 

There was something in this little chatoy¬ 
ant, sparkling girl, which to Arthur Mortley 
was fast proving strangely magnetic. Already 
she had cast about him the shadow of a 
spell, in which she was yet to bind him in 
still stronger bondage. Not yet did he sus¬ 
pect his thraldom, or begin to feel the potency 
of her charms. It was still too soon for that, 
but even now he acknowledged to himself her 
beauty, her grace, and her overflowing exu¬ 
berance of spirits—in all of which qualities, it 
seemed to him, she contrasted favorably with 
Eva. Her attractiveness was a new sensation 
for him. She seemed to owe it to a faculty 
over which she had no control. She affected 
nothing. Whatever she was, it seemed to be 
spontaneous and natural, a free growth from 
a simple, unthinking, girlish heart, too inno¬ 
cent for coquetry or deception. Her fresh¬ 
ness interested him, and with a grand confi¬ 
dence that he stood beyond the reach of dan¬ 
ger, Arthur Mortley resolved to make a study 
of her. The fact that he occupied the rela¬ 
tion of cousin, and that he was engaged to 
another woman, would act as an insulator for 
him, and he could play with her electricity 
without fear of being scorched. 


With characteristic abandon he resigned 
himself to the delights which Hertford had 
to ofler him. Soon there was a whirl of silks 
and satins in the house of Trenholm, and 
work was commenced upon Eva’s bridal trous¬ 
seau. Her engagement in these pleasant, ex¬ 
citing preparations left Arthur and Rose 
much together, and there were many diives 
to the station for letters, strolls into the 
wood for mosses, and rambles over the fields 
for berries, when Eva was not with them, or 
her restraining influence over them. Even 
Tom was forgotten. To Arthur the days at 
first were one long dream of peace. Softly 
and quietly the hours slipped by—told off like 
golden beads upon the rosary of life—and 
happiness slumbered for him in the cool shad¬ 
ows of the woods, in the depths of the clear 
waters of the river, and in the warm sunlight 
on the meadows. It drifted over him with 
the afternoon clouds, and was whispered to 
him by fragrant winds that came redolent 
with the breath of hayfields. It was sung 
to him by the robins in the old orchard, it 
was rustled softly by the branches of the 
trees, it was droned, by the bees amid the 
clover—ever the same song—“ peace, peace— 
here is perfect peaceand by the fern-fiingqjl 
borders of tumbling brooks, by the rambling 
lines of moss-grown walls, in the pastures, on 
the hillsides, in the fields of waving corn, he 
heard the same sweet melody ringing out 
into the summer air—“ peace bloometh in the 
Garden of God, and happiness is our ever 
lasting heritage.” 

But this feeling of quiet happiness was not 
destined to last. Through all these day! 
there was being wove about him a web s< 
subtile that he saw it not until he found him 
self entangled in its meshes. The swift shut 
tie of Fate, though it carried a silver thread 
was none the less twisting a cord which wa 
to bind him fast. Unconsciously, even t 
herself, this little laughing witch, with he 
soft brown eyes and clustering curls, wa 
driving a golden wedge into his life which a 
last had entered his he<art. Then the day 
grew dark, and the man became pale an 
thoughtful. Once he was conscious of asl 
ing himself this question,—** Is it possible jfc 
a man to love two women at once ?” Then h 
cursed himself for an idle fool, and went oi 
into the woods alone to reason with himself 

O, the racking misery of it! Either 1 
loved Eva Trenholm,or he did not. If he d: 
not, was he doing a thing honorable in tl 
sight of God to make her his wife, wliate^ 
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mieh A ooaxse might be in the eyes of men? 
Wis *hi« danling meteor which had flashed 
into his worid worAy of the sacriflce ? Was 
she tme and iUthflil? Did she care for him ? 
M these questious he asked himself while he 
was tiying-to grind down his growing love for 
her, and to tnmifle upon it and beat it out of 
his heart. 

• And yet whatever Bose Burnham did she 
did unoonacioualy. If she had bewitched 
thb man, ahe did not know it. That he was 
mm attentive to her wishes than was com¬ 
patible with the relations which he held to 
Era Trenholtn, she was, perhaps, vaguely 
ooDSCioua; but theu^e attentions were agree¬ 
able, and it was not in woman’s nature, much 
lea a nature like Bose Burnham’s, to resist 
the temptation which was opened thereby 
ihr an innocent flirtation. There never 
I dawned npou her mind a suspicion that he 
might be in earnest. The poor fellow must 
have amusement, and was she not invited to 
Hertford to amuse him ? If he made a fool 
of himself, which was not likely, at all events, 

. it was not her fault. And so she accepted his 
inritathma to ride, and boated with him on 

I the river, and played croquet with him upon 
the lawn, without a thought that she was 
Meadiing him the saddest of lessons on the 
. daegsr of playing with Are. 

To him the days, which were to have been 
sofrnitfhl with tender delights, were full of 
hcqielesB misery. With a flerceness which 
can never be told, Arthur Mortley wrestled 
» with himself. Of the intensity of that strug¬ 
gle, none but himself ever knew. Heroic in 
little things he might be, but to this fearful 
lest his moral strength was not equal, and 
with an overwhelming sense of degradation 
and shame upon him, he aUowed himself to 
be drawn still further into the maelstrom, 
whose roar even now came to his ears from 
for over the troubled waters. He could not 
dioose between these two women. If he 
aright have married them both, he would un¬ 
doubtedly have done so as the easiest mode of 
escape. Probably, in that case, he would have 
I, loved them both through all his life as dearly 
as he did at present, for there never would 
• have come to him the terrible experience, 
whidi afterward taught him that what men 
Aril to discern alone, a Higher Intelligence 
will sometimes reveal to them. 

One day, as he lay under the trees on the 
river bank, a shadow fell upon him. It was 
ent by a sunburned, coatless young man in a 
sfovw haty who stopped and leaned upon the 


fence for a moment to look at the water. 

"Are you Mr. Mortley?” asked the 
stranger. 

"I am,” replied Arthur; “very much at 
your service. I’m sure.” 

“ Then you are the man I have been want¬ 
ing to see,” replied the stranger, cutting a 
splinter from the fence with his knife, and be¬ 
ginning to whittle it into a toothpick. 

“Very well, sir, I am here for your 
inspection.” 

“ It was about Miss Burnham, that I wished 
to speak,” said the man, hesitatingly. “ Are 
you going to marry the girl ?” 

“ I once had a friend,” replied Arthur, rais¬ 
ing himself on one elbow and looking at the 
stranger steadily, “ who was a doctor, and on 
one occasion I was rash enough to ask him 
what it was that he had given me.” 

“WeU?” 

“And then he told me it was none of my 
business.” 

“ I didn’t come here to bandy words,” said 
the man, fiercely. “ Perhaps you don’t know 
me. My name is Fairlie—Eben Fairlic. 
They do say you are engaged to be married 
to Squire Trenholm’s daughter, and there are 
those who think, if you care nothing for Rose 
Burnham, that it would be manly in you to 
stand aside and give others a chance.” 

“True,” said Mortley, reflectively gazing 
before him into space. 

“ Is that all the answer you have for me ?” 
asked the man, sullenly. 

“ My dear friend,” replied Arthur, jumping 
up and taking him by the hand, “ if you will 
answer for me the question you have asked 
about this girl, I will be your debtor for life. 
Do you know whether she cares for me 

“ You are trifling with me,” said Fairlie, an¬ 
grily. “ If it hadn’t been for your cursed fool¬ 
ing with her, she might have looked at me. 
I don’t lay up any grudge against you, but 
God forgive you, if you are wronging either 
her or t’other poor girl. That’s all.” 

Then he shut up the blade of his knife sav* 
agely, and walked away. 

That night it was late when Mortley re¬ 
turned from his walk. He sauntered wearily 
into the parlor, and stood for a moment in the 
middle of the room, trying to penetrate the 
dusky gloom. The lamps were not yet 1 igh ted, 
and a figure sat in the recess of the deep bay 
window, its dark outlines revealed against the 
lighter sky without. 

“ Rose,” he exclaimed, “ is it you ?” 

“Yes,” she said. “What kept you away 
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from supper, you truant? Off fishing with 
Tom?” 

** I have been trying to solve a question in 
metaphysics,” he replied, taking a seat upon 
an ottoman at her feet, and I think fate has 
sent you to help me.” 

“ O dear!” said Rose, “ I don’t know any¬ 
thing about metaphysics.” 

“Do you believe a man may have two 
hearts ?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. “Men are 
strange creatures. I know that a woman 
could not.” 

“Because I know a man,” he continued, 
“ who at this moment cannot decide which of 
two women is dearest to him.” 

“ He is much to be pitied,” said Rose. 

“ He certainly is.” 

“ Is that the problem you have been study¬ 
ing all the afternoon?” 

“ I have been studying it much longer than 
that. Now I come to you for help.” 

“ And if this man does not know himself 
what he should do ?” said Rose; “ how can he 
expect you, who have no interest in the mat¬ 
ter, to decide for him ?” 

“He has left it to me and to Destiny to 
guide him,” returned Mortley, “ and Destiny 
has brought me to you.” 

“ You foolish boy. I know nothing of these 
abstract questions. They are all riddles to 
me. How do you expect me to help you ?” 

“ By marrying me!” 

“O Arthur!” 

He had placed his hand upon hers, but 
she recoiled from him as though he had stung 
her. He could see, by looking past her 
toward the window, that her bosom was heav¬ 
ing tumultuously, and he heard her breath 
come quick and fast. 

“RoseI Rose!” he cried. “You can never 
know what I have suffered. I have cursed 
myself for my wretched folly, but I have not 
had the courage to tell her of this thing, or 
to leave this unhappy place. God knows, I 
would do no wrong. It is fate—fate. Had 
she been here to-night, instead of you, 1 should 
have asked her to save me.” 

She was silent for a moment, while her 
breath came more easily. Then she bent 
toward him and with her hand brushed back 
the hair from his hot forehead. 

“ Arthur,” she said, quietly, “ had you never 
seen me, you would never have doubted your 
love for her.” 

“ No,” he replied. “ I never until this mo¬ 
ment knew ray own heart.” 


“You do not know it now,” said Rose. 

“ You judge me by the past,” he answered. 

“ Has all this terrible struggle wrought iu> 
change in me ? Do all these days of helpless 
misery count for nothing?” 

“If I should tell you,” said Rose, “that 
what you ask can never be—that you must go 
back to her whose happiness you would have 
me ruin—^go back and tell her of the terrible* 
wrong you were so nearly doing her, and ask 
her forgiveness on your knees—what would 
you do ?” 

He buried his face in his hands and was si¬ 
lent. He remained so long in this position 
without speaking, that Rose at last placed her 
hand upon his shoulder, to recall him to him¬ 
self. Then he raised his head and said, in a 
hoarse whisper: 

“ I should go.” 

“ Then,” she said, “ let us forget what has 
passe(l between us. Never allow yourself to 
think, Arthur, of what might have been. I 
would not be your wife now, even though I 
did not know that your love for Eva is at this 
moment far deeper and greater than any feel¬ 
ing you have for me. I think your problem 
is solved.” 

She bent her face toward his and kissed 
him, and then rose from her seat. 

“ It is not solved,” he cried, catching her 
dress to retain her. “ If this had happene^ 
sooner—if I had said to you a year ago what 
I have said to-night—would your answer hav^ 
been the same ?” 

She paused a moment before replying. 
Then she said, very quietly: 

“ It will do you no good to know that. 2 
cannot tell you.” j 

She loosed her dress from his grasp anc 
glided softly from the room, while Mortle;j 
turned to the window and gazed vacantly ovl\ 
at the deepening twilight. He did not see 
as he stood there, lost in a bewildered maze q 
reflection, the movement of a woman’s figure 
which had sunk down beneath the open wlfl 
dow with both hands pressed upon the teir 
pies. If he had seen it, the sight would hav 
done little toward calming his emotions, ft 
the figure was that of Eva Trenholm. 

After he had betaken himself to bed, hi 
scattered thoughts had an opportunity to ai 
range themselves. In the stillness and privae 
of his own room, he soon recovered from tb 
first stunning effect of his blow, and was abl 
to see the full measure of his folly. But evi 
now he experienced no relief from his ssJ 


inflicted torture. Was his love for Rose tl 
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Iwatnie lore became Its object was nnat- 
tdnable? To bim the new hopelessness of 
Ui passion for her was only a fresh cause for 
wietehednesa. He did not yet recognize the 
wide dlveigenoe between these two currents 
of fedlng. He had not yet learned that the 
one was the ftoth and the other the wine— 
the one passion and the other love. There is 
a list difihreiice between these two, hut 
Moitley had not learned it. It needed a 
I stemer teacher than Bose to reveal it to him. 
Tmilng In feverish restlessness from side to 
sida upon his conch, he lay awake for hours, 
addng himself what he should do. The ter- 
illile problem seemed no nearer a solution 
now than ever before. And yet, in the si- 
IsDce and stillness of the night. Providence, 
which took as much care of Arthur Mortiey*s 
, afidn as it does of other people’s, was work- 
hlgout the answer for him. 

He had dropped at last into a troubled, 
'hmken sleepy from which he suddenly awoke 
'with a nervous start The room seemed 
' Itcu^y light, and as he lay for a moment 
Hying to collect his yet half-aroused faculties, 
fiMue came vibrating across his consciousness 
the distant sound of a bell. A subdued and 
roar, striking upon his ear like the 
roll of a fer-offsea, awoke in him an indefina- 
^ sensation of terror, and he arose and 
*thiew oipen the window. A burst of dense, 
Uaek smoke flashed into his face as he did so, 
and took away his breath. A sound of many 
fo i ee s y a hurrying of people to and fro witli- 
mt, a crash of felling timbers and the blind- 
itg which streamed into the room, 
tmqght him more completely to himself. 
Qosli^ the sash again to shut out the clouds 
tf smoke, he hastily donned a few pieces of 
and then, dropping to the roof of the 
J/UMM, he slipped safely down the water-leads 
kto the arms of the people who were stand¬ 
ing below. 

The strange, intense lig^t, and its lurid re* 
iSBtlon upon the sky, had aroused the conn- 
lif peo^e round about fer miles, and already 
ifesf came running across the fields toward 
the Trenholm mansion, some with ropes, some 
With buckets^ and some with axes and hatch- 
No one seemed to know the origin of 
rfeeflie, and no one at that crisis of affairs 
Hopped to speculate upon the matter. A 
.he of men, under the leadership of a stal- 
^Wvt man in a dark blue blouse, bad formed 
hi t ee e n the well end the house, and was rap- 
Jky paeslng ibrward buckets of water to 
f flUDW upon the flames. The others stood in 


a circle at a comfortable distance from the 
buniing building, and stared at the work of 
destruction in bewildered apathy. 

Scarcely had Mortley reached the ground, 
when there api)eared at a window in the 
north wing of the mansion, a figure, which 
the crowd at once recognized as Eva 
Trenholm. 

“A ladder—a ladder I” they all cried. 
“ Has no one brought a ladder?” 

A dozen men started off across the fields 
with the speed of men running for their lives. 
Mortley remembered seeing, some days before, 
a ladder in the barn. Thither he directed his 
course, and breaking the lock of the door with 
one blow of an Jixe, he seized the object of 
his search and came striding toward the scene 
of action. The fire had caught in the main 
portion of the house. Mr. Trenholm and the 
servants had escaped without injury before 
the alarm had been given, but so rapid bad 
been the rush of the destroying element, that 
all communication with the wings of the 
building had been almost immediately cut 
off. The apartment occupied by Eva Tren¬ 
holm was adjoining that assigned to Bose 
during her stay, though there was no commu¬ 
nication between the two. As Mortley, mak¬ 
ing gigantic strides over the ground, returned 
with his burden, a cheer w’ent up from the 
sea of anxious faces upturned in the red light 
toward that pale figure in the window, but as 
he looked upward too, he saw a second figure 
at the other window, standing back in the 
shadow of the room. He knew that this was 
Bose Burnham. 

Shall 1 tell you that at that sight Arthur 
Mortley’s heart stood still ? Now, at this aw¬ 
ful moment, amid the roar of the flames and 
the falling of stones and timber, in the terri¬ 
ble glare and heat of fire and amid the crash 
and terror of destruction, the truth came to 
him as to which of these tw'O w'omcn he 
really loved. They say that drowning men 
recall in the one brief moment that is left to 
them, before Death closes his icy fingers 
around tliem, the most trivial incidents of 
their lives. In that instant there came upon 
Mortley a recollection, terrible in its distinct¬ 
ness, of the minutest events of the past few 
weeks, and In one quick second of time he 
suffered anew the intensified torture of the 
whole period of his struggle. Yet, though his 
heart for a moment stopped its pulsations, his 
feet never once faltered. In that hurried up¬ 
ward glance at those two shadowy figures 
above him, Arthur Mortley read the solution 
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of his problem. There was no time to lose. 
Already the fiery tongues of flame were 
creeping along the roof of the wing, and in a 
moment all help would come too late. There 
could be scarcely time to save them both, and 
with a steady arm, Mortley planted one end of 
liis ladder on the ground, and lifted the other 
until it touched the sill of one of the win¬ 
dows. But it was Eva Trenholm’s window, 
and not Rose Burnham’s. 

A dozen men rushed toward him and 
offered to ascend to the rescue, but he waved 
them off, and began to battle his way alone 
through the smoke that poured down upon 
him and blinded him. He had tunied, when 
half way up, to wave farewell to the other 
shadowy figure, which still stood half-con¬ 
cealed behind the curtains of her room. 
Then a joyful shout came upward to his ears 
from the crowd below, and another ladder 
was raised beside him and up against the 
second window. The man in the blue blouse 
was springing lightly up it, and looking down 
upon him, Arthur Mortley’s eyes met those of 
Eben Fairlie. 

Cruel as was the lesson of that fearful night, 
there were at least four persons who thanked 
God that it had been taught them. When 


daylight dawned upon the smoking ruins, and 
they stood together gazing at the blackened 
timbers, four silent thanksgivings arose to 
Him who ruleth all things, that beneath those 
smouldering ashes no hearts were buried. 
In Eva Trenholm’s mind there existed no 
self-torturing doubt as to the course she 
should pursue. Knowing all, as she alreadjf ' 
did, she could not go to her fate blindly. To I 
her there was no need for better proof of j 
Arthur Mortley’s true nature, than the past'j 
night had revealed to her. She knew of his 
sufferings and respected them. She felt the 
real existence of that silent current of love 
which had all the time been setting from bis 
heart toward hers—which had never for a 
moment stopped, though turned aside for a 
period from its gentle purling course, by a sin¬ 
gle flower which Fate had thrown upon it. 
And Eva Trenholm, strong in the one virtue 
in which all women are strong—stronger even 
in that, perhaps, than some—still held her 
heart in both her hands, and said to Arthur 
Mortley as of old, “ It is thine for all time.** 
And I do not think that either he or she has * 
ever thought to reproach Cupid for shooUng i 
two aiTows at once. ! 



FRUSTRATED HOPES. 

BY A CORPORAL OP CO. ‘‘Q.” 


I HAVE just finished reading, with intense 
interest, Lieutenant Sly’s wonderful adven¬ 
tures in Louisiana, as narrated by James 
Franklin Fitts, in the July and September 
numbers of your excellent magazine. As a 
former member of the brave old 411th,” I 
take almost a personal interest in the reminis¬ 
cences of the lieutenant. That they are 
truthful, in part at least, I can vouch, from 
my own memory. I am sure the regiment 
turned back from the march towards Alexan¬ 
dria, and that we met the adjutant the same 
day; but the' little circumstances of the 
alligator, and the rescue from Bailie Vinson’s 
guerrillas, have wholly escaped my recollec¬ 
tion ; probably from the fact that, as a mem¬ 
ber of “ Co. L,” I was not with the detachment 
which came to the rescue at the critical mo¬ 
ment, which Captain Fitts so graphically 
describes. From my knowledge of the adju¬ 
tant’s general reputation for veracity, I am 
sure the whole account must bo true. The 


adjutant needs no praise from me. He was a 
brave soldier, and an excellent officer; and 
the scars which he will bear through life 
sufl^ciently attest his bravery on that terrible. 
14th of June at Port Hudson, and afterwards 
in “ the valley.” 

' He will not remember the humble corporal 
of ‘^Co. Q,” who used to note with unbounded 
‘ admiration the soldierly stride, his fearful 
“Grecian Bend,” and his inimitable salute 
en quart€y as be marched to the flront, and 
presented the regiment at dress parade. 
How we watched, with unutterable anxiety^ 
the growth of his feeble mustache (the only 
feeble thing about him by the way); and bow 
greatly we rejoiced, when, at length, it be¬ 
came visible' to the naked eye as he faced tbei 
regiment at regulation distance! Bdiold, nii 
these things are written in the memory od 
the veterans of the “411th,” but as nonil 
possessed the adjutant’s descriptive powers 
they have never been committed to paper* 
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Tluni^ the a4)ntant was a gallant son of 
Utis^he was no less a worsliipper at Venus’s 
duliML Tbeie, too^ he stood confessedly the 
flfit amid a host. He does not tell us of his 
adfentoras in love as well as war. Perhaps 
hb natnxal modesty forbids; but just here 
ocean to my mind an incident which may 
sene to throw a still brighter halo of gloiy 
anand his martial brow. 

It was on the same march back to Brashear 
ftom Alexandria. Our orders were to collect 
aD'^contrabandSy” together with all means of 
tnuri^ortation along our line of march, and 
tsconvoj them to Brashear, which was to be 
nide a recrnltlng rendezvous for the new 
C0191 d’AIHqae. 

Such a medley of sights and sounds as our 
tnfai presented on that march, was probably 
seldom witnessed during the war—always ex- 
cepting the wonderful march to the sea. 
SiSgEoee^ carts, family carriages, mules, 
dsifcieo of all ages, sizes and complexions, 
fcither beds, stoves, silks and satins, were 
iiidisciiminately "mixed” and strewn along 
the line of march for nearly half a score of 

The news of our coming went before us, 
sad at each plantation we would meet crowds 
of darkies eager to go to "de land of Canaan 
with ICassa Liiikum’s men;” while shouts 
of“GloryI” «BrassdeLord!” "Hallelujah!” 
snd^we’s gwine wid you all,” would fill the 
air with such a Joyfhl chorus as the cypress 
woods along Bayou Teche never before re- 
odioed. 

The " 411 th ” had a weakness for door-yards, 
ad as the evening shadows of the gray- 
hOM de d live-oaks began to lengthen across 
thened," old Grizzles” “eagle eye” (when 
Mtuffliaed with tears at the recollection of 
Hut bottle of claret which his hostess of last 
■Vit did not produce) would eagerly scan 
flu horizon for plantation door-yards. When 
SM apparently suitable was discovered, Ad- 
Ittat Sly would lx)ldly ride forward to 
Mmnoitre, and returning, report as to the 
Boniber and appearance of the young ladies, 
Atproqiecte for coffee and corn-dodger, and 
iometimes, if U occurred, to Mm, would men- 
Qim the size of the door-yard and the chances 
ir wood and water. On this occasion the 
ityort ^18 fkvorable, and soon we camped. 

"Colonel Grizzly” and staff were met by a 
•Miw fldre,” of middle age and vinegary 
bpeeti who^ oontnry to custom and ezpecti^ 
4dB| welcomed them warmly; profaned the 
■buegett. Union aentiments; opened her 


parlor and piano; and soon the brave adju¬ 
tant was soothing the dogs of war with soft, 
sweet music. A bounteous supper was soon 
in course of preparation—while, to fiJl the 
cup of their happiness, two young ladies of 
most excruciatingly lovely forms and smiling 
faces made their appearance, and the ac¬ 
quaintance of the officers. 

Arabella, the elder, whose hair inclined to 
the auburn tint, but which curled most be- 
witchiiigly, attracted probably by the adju¬ 
tant’s resemblance to herself in the capillary 
line, approached and engaged him in con¬ 
versation. The hero of Bisland and the 
remorseless slaughter of Bailie Vinson (who, 
alas for romance! still lives, a freight agent in 
Louisiana,) was soon entranced beyond re¬ 
call. It was evidently a case of love at first 
sight. I dare not say how many visions of 
plantations and cotton bales, negroes and 
sugar cane, with Arabella into the bargain, 
all in that paradise of the Attakapas, flitted 
through his mind. 

But outside, we of the musket and knap¬ 
sack made our fires, boiled our coffee, and 
discussed the singularity of the fact, that at 
this plantation there were no darkies to greet 
us with rows of glittering ivories and shining 
eyeballs glistening like new constellations in 
these low latitudes. Beyond a few house 
servants, who gave us no manifestations of 
welcome, there were no negroes to be seen 
about the place. At length, some adventurous 
soldier in quest of hoecake discovered away 
up in the garret dark faces and woolly heads 
projecting from a window. 

The news spread. A ladder was procured 
and down came a troop of Africans some 
thirty in number, whom their mistress fondly 
believed safely hidden from the prying eyes of 
the Yankees. 

But soon she beard of the discovery, and 
" O, what a change was there, my country¬ 
men !” Her black eyes snapped; her vinegary 
face grew still more acid; gone were her wel¬ 
coming smiles; and with a voice as sweet as 
fourteen cat-concerts, she eloquently bade 
the officers, in Southern phrase, to " git.” 

" Out of this house, you infenial Yankee 
nigger thieves! you robbers! you desecrators 
of Southern homes! Dinah, 'stop the chicken- 
doins!” 

Arabella’s tum-up nose aspired still liigher. 
Bang! went the lids of her piano, and in a 
tone yet shriller than her mother’s she, too, 
gave orders to "git!” It was whispered that 
she even seized the a^utaut by his flowing 
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locks with her own fair, musical fingers, and 
direful would the result have been had not 
the colonel interfered and saved ^Mr. Sly.” 

Slowly the colonel and staff left the room. 
Sadly they retreated to the far end of the 
piazza; sullenly they ordered their servants 
to bring coffee from the commissary. But no 
power could drive them from the piazza; that 
was their citadel; and there they resolved to 
“ do or die.” 

Alas for visions of Arabella and Attakapas 
plantations 1 “ Gone like the baseless fabric 
of a dream.” 

The shock to his most sensitive feelings 
was too great. For days after, the adjutant’s 
usually genial countenance wore a look of 


gloom that not even rumors of an extra issue 
of‘‘Commissary ” could wholly remove. 

The exciting events of the succeeding 
weeks may have dulled the pain of the 
wounds which his too susceptible bosom had 
sustained; but I verily believe that to this 
day he carries scars upon his heart as lasting 
as any made by bullets. 

To us, who, in the crowded door-yard, 
heard with terror the shrill voice of the 
madam, and viewed with affright the ofiBcers 
retreat, the newly emancipated brought hoe- 
cakes innumerable, and unlike the officers we 
had reason to rejoice in our “ chicken doins.” 

Truly it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. 


A TRAGEDY. 

BY MABY N. ROCKWELL. 


Winter. 

No Christmas tree for us, my boys, 

Shall bear its magic fruit to-night; 

We miss one from our household band 
Who long hath shared with us its light 

O, pale and patient little hands, 

That toiled so faithfully for me I 
God grant tliat his green tree of life 
Shall be to-night my Christmas tree. 

Spring. 

Flowers that she watched bloom at her head: 
Ay, “ gone U gone, and dead U dead!” 

Pinks that she loved, pale and sweet. 

Plant 1 here at the weary feet 

Periwinkle, with eyes of blue, 

Weave thy green web o’er the heart so true; 


Christmas roses, with blossoms red. 

Brighten, I charge ye, her lowly bed! 

Summer. 

Roses nodding in misty rain. 

Chanting low this sad refrain: 

“ Only a lost life comes not again.” 

River, hush thy moaning song. 

Wliispering low of fearful wrong. 

Bid me not doubt her hope of heaven— 

“To whom loveth much, is not much for¬ 
given!” 

Autumn. 

Autumn, bearing golden sheaves, 

Siied o’er her grave thy mantle of leaves; 
O’er it thou weepest with chilling rain, 

“OnZy a lost life comes not again.” 




THE VOYAGE OF THE LAPWING. 

BY ELIZABETH BIQELOW. 


Phebe sat on the doorstep, with the after¬ 
noon sunshine glinting in her hair and play¬ 
ing about the tangle of bright-colored 
worsteds that lay in her lap. Her forehead 
was wrinkled up, and her blue, babyish eyes 
had a perplexed, almost a despairing look in 
them; for it was a very intricate piece of 
work that Phebe was engaged upon, and her 
worsteds were getting hopelessly tangled up 
together. It was a crocheted tidy, the pattern 
of which Semantha Staples had brought home 
with her from Ipswich, where she had been 


at school, and whose like had never been seen 
on the Cape before. At first it had seetnocl 
easy enough, and Phebe had worked on 
gayly, knitting in hopes and fancies brighter 
than the wools; but now it was so vexing 
that her face grew really distressed, and she* 
heaved a great sigh from the very bottom of 
her heart that brought Aunt Jane to the 
door. 

“Umph! when I was young girls didn*t 
waste tl|sir time over such foolishness,” sai<) 
Aunt Jane. “Spoiling your eyesight and 
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ovoking your iMck, too. If you were at the 
^faming-wheel—” 

Aunt Jane, this is so lovely I And— 
and it'Ss for the cabin of the Lapwing!” And 
a rosy flush cauie over Pbebe’s face as 
dia looked up cunningly into her aunt’s. I 
want it to look Just as pretty and homelike as 
poadble, you know.” 

Aunt Jane sniffed contemptuously, but her 
poekered-up mouth relaxed a little. 

*Yoa had better been a mending your 
ftockingB. There’s a whole basketful of ’em 
on the aitting-room table.” 

^'Ifoigot them, aunty. I’ll go and mend 
them right away,” said Fhebe. 

, “0, yon needn't hurry, now. I couldn’t 
hear to see them setting there all day—I 
never did hold with such shiftless ways—so I 
mended ’em myself.” 

''What a dear, good, old aunty it is P’ said 
Fhebe, throwing her arm around her neck, 
"and what in the world shall I do without 
her?” 

"There, there, child! don’t hug me/” said 
Aunt Jane, smoothing her rumpled collar. 
"There’s Gilbert coming down the road;” 
and she vanished into the house. 

"Poor Aunt Jane!” said Phebe to herself, 
with a little sigh. She never minded if Aunt 
Jane was a little cross, for she knew what a 
ftithftil, tender lieart she had, and she always 
remembered the great disappointment of her 
lift^ which people said had "soured” her. 
Loi^ ago, before Phebe was bom, Aunt 
Jane's lover hod sailed out of that very harbor 
that was in sight from the doorway where 
Fhebe sat, and had never come back again. 
"Ah, what should 1 do,” said Phebe to herself, 
and then she did give one glance up 
the road at the tall, manly figure that was 
coming that way, though before she had kept 
her eyes coqueitishly averted. 

It wasn’t Gilbert; it wasn’t his gait. Phebe 
law it with a pang of disappointment, though 
a moment before you would have thought 
from her face and attitude that she was per- 
fretly indifferent as to who might be coming 
frnm the road. 

But who could it be? Such tall, handsome 
lonngmen were not very plentiful in Rock- 
port He must be a stranger. "But 1 have 
CM him before,” said Phebe to herself, and 
focn suddenly remembered when. A ship, 
hound on a foreign voyage, had put in the 
haibor for repairs the day b^ore, and one of 
Hm village girls had pointed out thi% young 
'Miif whom they h^ met in the street, as its 


captain—Cap ain Matthews. But what could 
he be coming there for? 

He leaned over the gate and lifted liis hat, 
with a very graceful bow for a sailor. 

" This is Miss Hanson ?” he said, as Phebe 
went towards him, with wonder in her eyes. 

Phebe made a demure little bow. 

"Can I see you alone for a few moments?” 
he said, in a voice that sounded strange and 
husky, and impressed Phebe with a sudden 
fancy that she had, somewhere, heard it 
before. 

Phebe looked back towards the house. 
Aunt Jane was not in sight; she had gone to 
the kitchen to make biscuits for tea. 

"We are quite alone, sir,” said Phebe, with 
dignity, yet not without a little tremor in her 
voice, for she was a little afraid of this man 
whose manner was so strange. 

He glanced furtively around him until 
quite sure that no one was in sight. Then he 
removed his cap and a wig of jet black hair 
that had covered his head, next a false mus¬ 
tache and whiskers of the same color, and a 
fair-haired, smooth-faced young man was 
revealed. 

Phebe grew white, and started back. 

"Phebe, don’t you remember?” he said, 
holding his arms out towards her; and his 
voice was very different. Phebe drew near 
him again, with her blue eyes fixed like one 
in a dream. She touched his hand with a 
sort of curious wonder, as if to discover if it 
were real flesh and blood. 

" O Joe, Joe! I can’t believe it is you!” she 
cried, then, falling into his aims, lie folded 
her tightly to his heart, and kissed her bright 
hair tenderly. “ But, Joe, tell me how you 
escaped—how it all happened, for I feel as if 
I were dreaming I” said Phebe. 

He cast a quick, cautious glance around 
again—ho w'as used, evidently, to keeping 
always on his guard—and put on bis false 
hair and beard. 

Phebe started away from him again. 

" I don’t like to see you with those on. I 
don’t believe that it is you when I see tliem!” 
she said. 

But he gathered her into his arras again, 
laughing, and began to talk, low and earnest¬ 
ly, and in her eagerness to hear his explana¬ 
tions Phebe foiigot his unnatural look. 

As they stood there, his arm around 
Phebe’s waist her hand resting on his 
shoulder, a young man came around the turn 
in the road, In full view, though they weje 
too much occupied with each other to see 
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him. But lie saw them, and started at the 
sight, while a dark flush overspread bis hand¬ 
some, sunburnt face. 

He had almost reached her side before 
Phebe saw him; when she did see him she 
stepped suddenly away from Captain Mat¬ 
thews, her cheeks flaming. 

“Let me introduce you to Captain Drew, 
Captain Matthews,” she said, with an evident 
struggle for composure. “ Captain Matthews 
is an old friend of mine, Gilbert.” 

“ I should judge so,” said Captain Gilbert 
Drew, shortly, making a little, curt bow to 
Captain Matthews, but ignoring his proffered 
hand. 

He was honest and straightforward, this 
young sailor, and could not dissemble his 
anger. He would not shake hands with a 
man who a moment before had had his arm 
around his sweetheart’s waist 

“ I think I may as well bid you good-by, 
Phebe,” said Captain Matthews, and held 
Phebe’s hand in a long and close pressure, 
bowed profoundly to Gilbert D^-ew, who re¬ 
garded him with something very like a scowl, 
and took his departure. 

“Well?” said the irate young captain, look¬ 
ing steadily into Phebe’s face. 

She was watching the retreating figure with 
anxious, it seemed to Gilbert Drew with 
tender eyes, and did not heed his angry tone; 
but when she caught sight of his stern, set 
face and flashing eyes a deep flush flickered 
over her face. 

She looked relieved when Aunt Jane 
uttered a shrill summons to tea. 

“ You’ll come in to tea, Gilbert,” she said, 
coaxingly, laying her hand on his arm. “ You 
like Aunt Jane’s biscuit so much, you know, 
and—and I’ll forgive you for being so rude to 
me just now if you’ll come.” 

“It seems to me, Phebe,” said Gilbert, 
softened, in spite of himself, by the touch of 
her hand, “ that I am not the one who needs 
forgiveness. I should like an explanation of 
the scene I witnessed a few moments ago.” 

“ I can’t give you any explanation,” said 
Phebe, quickly, dropping her hand from his 
. arm, and her face grew very grave and stern 
under Gilbert’s searching eyes, but did not 
change color in the least. 

The young man looked perplexed. Phebe 
was always so frank and true, he hardly knew 
how to doubt her, but then there was the 
evidence of his own eyes. Phebe looked up 
in his face very humbly and beseechingly. 

^ I can’t tell you anything more, now, than 


that he is an old fnend, and I was so glad 
and so surprised to see him that perhaps I 
wasn’t quite so—so ceremonious as I should 
have been.” 

Gilbert’s brow darkened, and Phebe saw 
plainly that she was not mending matters. 
She tucked her little, white hand inside his 
large, brown one, and her baby-blue. eyes 
looked pleadingly up into his face. 

“Gilbert, wont you trust me?” she said, ■ 
softly. “There is something that I keep 
back that I can’t tell you now, though some¬ 
time I may. But you know, Gilbert, that 
there is nobody in the wide world that I—^ 
and her eyes dropped, and shy pink blushes 
chased each other over her face, her voice 
was very low, and faltering, and sweet— that 
I love like you.” 

It was the first time that Phebe had ever 
confessed so much, and Gilbert caught her in 
his arms and kissed her, and drove the last 
shadow away from his brow, and allowed 
himself to be led into the house, where Aunt 
Jane awaited them in a fever of anxiety lest 
the biscuit were cold. 

Gilbert was a great favorite with Aunt 
Jane. She had always been determined that 
Phebe should not marry a seafaring man, 
and then the knowledge that Phebe migUt 
have done better, as far as money and posi¬ 
tion were concerned, harassed her continu¬ 
ally. For there was Gerald Bayne, the great 
man of Rockport, the owner of nobody knew 
how many ships, and warehouses, and stocks, 
and lands, who had been in love with Phebe 
ever since she wore pinafores, and who might 
have won her. Aunt Jane was continually 
saying to herself, if it had not been for 
Gilbert Drew. 


Not that Phebe had ever manifested the 
least liking for Gerald Bayne, but she could 
not have been insensible to such attractions 
as his, Aunt Jane was sure, if Gilbert Drew, 
with his handsome face had not come in the 
way, and coaxed her into fancying herself in 
love with him. But Phebe was the apple of 
her eye, and she hadn’t' the heart to try to 
thwart her; perhaps, too, she was conscious 
that it would not be of much use to try, for 
Phebe was a detennined little thing when she 
had once made up her mind. 

Willfulness was a family trait. Aunt .Jane 
well remembered how being thwarted in his 
will had been the ruin of one member of It. 
That was Phebe’s brother; from, childhood 
all his dreams had been of the sea, every ship 
that sailed out of the port he followed with 
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^tBg h> g an nb hopes and fimcies dew 
Ibnrwd to the time when he should be able 
logo. ‘ 

Bat hia mother was a widow, and the sea 
had swallowed ap so many of her kindred 
-slier husband among them—that she had a 
diead and horror of It, and abtolutely refused 
Id let the boy go. She kept an unceasing 
watch over him, and when, in his sixteenth 
year, he attempted to run away he was 
ean^t and brought back, and sent to the 
dty to work his way up, his mother fondly 
ho^, to honor and wealth in a mercantile 
boose. But news of his recklessness and ill- 
conduct came continually, until, at last, three 
yean fiom the time lie left home, the blow 
came that broke his mother’s heart. He had 
been concerned in an extensive bank robbery 
and sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment, and had committed suicide to escape it. 

Poor Mis. Hanson died in three months 
afterwards, and Phebe was left to Aunt Jane’s 
care; and they had lived together ever since, 
in that little gray stone house by the sea. 
And Annt Jane, remembering her nephew’s 
fate, had an almost morbid dread of crossing 
Phebe in anything; if it had not been for 
that it Is very unlikely that Gilbert Drew 
would have been seated so cosily at their tea- 
table, with Aunt Jane’s cherished strawberry 
preserves put on for his express benefit. For 
Aunt Jane was ambitious, and that she was 
not to see Phebe Mrs. Gerald Bayne was the 
great disappointment of her life. 

‘But not the Hotness of Aunt Jane’s bis- 
enit, nor the sweetness of her preserves, nor 
eien Phebe’s society, was able to dispel the 
doud that still lingered on Gilbert’s brow. 
He had perfect faith in Phebe, he said to him- 
idf, over and over again, but still it was not 
a pleasant sight that he had witnessed. And 
Phebe seemed so strangely nervous and ex¬ 
cited, so unlike herself; she talked perfectly 
at random, and even when he reminded her 
that in Just three weeks the Lapwing would 
be ready for sea, she seemed scarcely to h^ 
Um, bat was listening intently as if for a fo^ 
step on the gravel walk, and she started and 
gfew pale at every slight sound. And when 
Gilbert arose to take his leave, at least an 
hour earlier than his wont, she did not ask 
him to stay, but seemed rather relieved at his 
going. Tet she stood in'the door and watch¬ 
ed him out of sight, with a wistfhl, anxious 
look on her face. 

" Pm going to bed,” said Annt J^ne, and 
yen had better go^ too. What is the matter 


between you and Gilbert. Haven’t had a 
falling out, have you ?” 

" No, no indeed I nothing is the matter,” 
said Phebe, faintly. “Don’t wait for me, 
Aunt Jane. I am not going to bed quite 
yet.” 

Aunt Jane was quite sure that everything 
was not right, but she w'as too wibc to say 
anything; she went her way up stairs, and 
left Phebe sitting alone on the doojsione. 
The village clock struck nine just as the.echo 
of her footsteps died away, and Phebe rose, 
with a great sigh of relief, wrapped herself in 
her cloak and drew the hood over her head, 
ran lightly down the road, climbed the stone 
wall and crossed the pasture, then sped lightly 
over the rocks to the seashore. 

It was almost as light as day, and the moon 
made a glittering wake upon the sea in which 
two or three ships rested, with gleaming sails, 
like great, white, hovering birds. 

A man started up from one of the rocks 
at the sound of her footsteps—Captain 
Matthews. 

“I am late, I know, Joe, but I couldn't get 
away before; and now I mustn’t stay long, for 
Aunt Jane may call me, and she would be 
frightened to death to find 1 was not in the 
house.” 

They sat down together on a rock, his arm 
around her waist, her eyes looking up into 
his. Ah I if Gilbert Drew could have seen 
her then his face would have worn a darker 
cloud than it did now. He was a fool to have 
faith in her after what he had seen, you 
think? Well, he thought so himself after¬ 
wards. Only once in their long talk—for 
Phebe forgot that she ought not to stay—did 
they mention his name. 

“You are going to marry Gilbert Drew?” 
the young man said. 

“ Yes,” said Phebe, simply. 

“Not if he knew, I fancy, Phebe!” And 
the man’s tone was hard and bitter. 

“I think sometimes that he must have 
heard it from some of the village gossips; 
there are so many who would enjoy telling 
him,” said Phebe. “ But of course he cannot 
know all.” 

“ He never shall know all, Phebe. I have 
made you wretched enough! You shall 
never be troubled by me again.” 

“ But I couldn’t live without seeing you, 
Joe,” cried Phebe; “ and there may yet come 
a time when we can see each other openly, 
without fear of disgrace.”* 

The young man shook his head hopelessly. 
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“We will wait and hope, Joe/’ she whisper¬ 
ed. “ Now I must go. No, no, you must not 
go home with me! You might be seen; it 
was very dangerous for you to come to-day; 
and I am not afraid. I shall wait to see you 
in your boat before I go.” 

The young man got into a row-boat, whose 
rope he had fastened to a stone, and was soon 
rowing away to where his ship, the Winged 
Rover, lay at anchor, looking like a great, 
black shadow in the moonlight. 

Phebe turned towards the house. There 
was no light to be seen in any of the windows; 
it was evident that Aunt Jane was sleeping the 
sleep of the just, unconscious of her niece’s 
absence. So Phebe walked leisurely along, 
now and then casting a backward glance at 
the Winged Rover. But when she came 
within a few feet of the pasture bars she 
started back with a low cry of alarm; a man 
stood leaning over them in a careless attitude, 
watching her intently. 

“ Pray don’t let me alarm you. Miss Phebe,” 
he said, reassuringly, and as he lifted his hat 
Phebe recognized Mr. Gerald Bayne. 

Never agreeable in its expression, his face 
now wore a look of malicious triumph that 
made it positively repulsive to Phebe; she 
saw at once that he had witnessed her meet¬ 
ing with Captain Matthews; she remembered 
with a thrill of terror that he might have 
heard all their conversation. 

“Will you allow me to accompany you 
home ? It is not safe for you to be out so 
late alone,” he said, quietly. 

Phebe drew herself up haughtily. His tone 
and raanner^deceived her. He had not heard, 
or he would not be so calm, she thought. 

“ I don’t need any escort for so short a dis¬ 
tance, thank you,” she said, coldly, attempting 
to pass him. 

He stepped before hero and whispered a 
few words in her ear. A low, half-stifled cry 
broke from her lips, and her face grew white. 

“And you listened I I wouldn’t have be¬ 
lieved that, even of you!” she cried. 

“No, I didn’t listen. I didn’t need to. I 
^new ifbefore,” he answered, coolly. 

“And you will use your knowledge ? You 
will bring disgrace and ruin upon him and 
me ?” 

“Isn’t it my duty?—unless I have my pay 
for keeping your secret.” 

Phebe’s lip curled contemptuously. 

“And your pay?” she asked, haughtily, in 
spite of her terror. 

“ Can you ask ? Don’t you know the one 


treasure without which the whole world is 
valueless to me ?” And he took in his one of 
the hands that hung limp and nerveless at 
Phebe’s side. 

“ O, how can you be so cruel ? What have 
I ever done to you that you should persecute 
me so!” cried Phebe, passionately. 

“ Cruel to you, Phebe ? If you could only 
understand how much more my love is worth 
to you than Gilbert Drew’s, how much hap¬ 
pier you must be as my wife! Why, his is 
only a boy’s fancy that he will forget in a 
twelvemonth, while I will cherish you so 
tenderly, always, Phebe!” 

Phebe drew her hand away. 

“ I will never be your wife,” she said, firmly, 
emboldened by his softened tone. Surely one 
who professed to love her so much could 
never persist in bringing such sorrow upon 
her as he had threatened! 

“As you choose,” he replied, “ but think a 
moment! What will Gilbert Drew say when 
he hears this story ? The Drews have always 
borne an honest, honorable name; they pride 
themselves upon it.” 

“ I am not afraid of what Gilbert Drew will 
say,” returned the girl, proudly. “ It is only 
for Joe that I care? How can you, what 
good will it do you to betray him? Will 
nothing move you to keep our secret?” she 
cried, desperately. 

“ Yes, one thing. You will do that, Phebe? 
Nothing else caji move me, not even your 
tears. Is it yes ?” 

“ O, I don’t know, I can’t tell! Give me 
until to-morrow to think.” 

“Until to-morrow morning. I will come 
then for my answer.” 

He walked beside her to the house, but 
Phebe left him at the door without a word of 
adieu. But there was a smile of triumph on 
his face as he went down the lane. And be 
was not deceived. 

Early the next morning Captain Gilbert 
Drew, who was superintending some arrange¬ 
ments on the Lapwing, was surprised to 
revive a note from Phebe, sent by the little 
boy whom she usually employed as a mes¬ 
senger. As he opened it the ring he had 
given her—a little, golden circle with a blue 
forget-me-not—rolled out. This is what he 
read, in Phebe’s handwriting, but in waver¬ 
ing, unsteady lines, and with stains on the 
paper that looked like traces of team: 

“ I write to ask you to release me from my 
engagement to you. I can never be your 
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wifeb Toa must not ask me why, nor ever 
tiy to see me. Bat Gk)d bless you, always, 
Gilbert I Phebe.” 

Captain Draw crammed the note into his 
pocket, and seized his hat. He would go to 
Fbebe, at once, and discover the meaning of 
this strange fteak. But then, suddenly, the 
memory of that scene which he had witnessed 
the night before, and which Phebe had re¬ 
fined to explain, rushed over him. This was 
the result. Phebe had cast him off because 
her old lover had come back I 

He went hack as hastily as he had come— 
this impulsive young sailor, set his heel upon 
the little ring that still lay on the cabin floor 
where it had fallen, and crushed it to atoms. 

The workmen were hurried and driven 
that day as they had never been before, for 
the captain had decided that he must sail in 
a fortnight, at least 

Aunt Jane received the nows with the 
greatest amaasement That Phebe had broken 
her engagement with Gilbert and was going 
to marry Gerald Bayne, of her own accord, 
was too much to be believed. 

"I can’t say that 1 am not pleased,” she 
said, when Phebe told her the simple facts, 
refosiog all explanation, <*but it doesn’t seem 
as if you were treating Gilbert just right, 
since you haven^t any reason.” 

“I have a reason,” answered Phebe, quietly. 
Bat she went about the house with a pale 
fime, and eyes whose old, glad light seemed 
quenched forever. 

In spite of herself she was disappointed that 
Gilbert should have obeyed her Irgunction; 
to see him only once more would have been 
such a comfort I But yet it might have made 
her lot even harder to bear. 

Gerald Bayne was constant and open in his 
devotion, and before a week the change in 
Phebe’s prospects was known all over the 
village. Of course everybody pitied Gilbert 
and blamed Phebe, except a few ambitious 
ytmng ladies who did not see how anybody 
could be expected to resist the temptation of 
being mistress of Gerald Bayne’s flne house, 
and being considered the grandest lady in 
Bockport 

Two weeks passed and Phebe had not seen 
Gilbert save once at church, when his stern, 
set fbee and the cold, contemptuous glance he 
gave her made her shrink. The Lapwing was 
to sail on the next day, and as it happened 
the Winged Bover was to be ready then to 
proceed on- her voyage, and Bockport lads 


and lassies, eager to improve every opportu¬ 
nity for a good time, determined to give them 
a little party by way of farewell. It was to 
be in the town hall, and the liockport band 
had been practising vigorously for a week 
past in preparation for the great event. 

Gerald Bayne was very anxious that Phebe 
should go, it would be such afineoppoitunity 
to parade his triumph before Gilbert Drew’s 
eyes; but Phebe at first refused, decidedly. 
But as the time drew near, such an impatient 
longing came over her to see Gilbert's face 
once more that she consented to go. It would 
be more pain than pleasure to see him under 
such circumstances, she said to herself, over 
and over again, but stiil the longing remained 
too strong to be resisted. 

And if she went she must be the gayest of 
the gay; she must not wear her heart upon 
her sleeve. There w'cre two wiio w'ould be 
there who must never know how great her 
pain was: Gilbert Drew, because if he knew 
it he would insist upon an explanation which 
she could not give him, and because he would 
forget her more easily and so sutler less i)ain 
himself if he believed her fickle and heartless, 
and Captain Matthews for another reason. 

Aunt Jane brought out the white India 
muslin that was to have been her bridal 
dress, and insisted upon her wearing that. 

“ You will have a finer wedding dress than 
that, now, of course, and it will be just the 
thing to wear to the party— 

“No, no, I can’t wear that! I never will 
wear that!” cried Phebe, and a great sob 
shook her voice. Aunt Jane looked at her 
in w'onder and perplexity, then put the dress 
away without a word. 

A week before the party Gerald Bayne sent 
as a present to his betrothed a dress of pink. 
Canton crape, the loveliest tiling that ever 
was seen, which he had bought out of a ship 
that had just come into port. There never 
was a prettier picture than Phebe made in 
that dress; the bright pink was just what she 
needed to brighten her pale cheeks, and in 
the making of the dress Miss Simpkins, the 
village dressmaker, had achieved a wonder, 
having gone to the city on purpose to get 
patterns; it was be-bowed and be-puiled and 
be-paniered like any city belle's, and Aunt 
Jane, surveying Phebe with admiring eyes 
after she was dressed for the party, said to 
herself that in the whole State Mr. Gerald 
Bayne could not have found a fairer or a 
sweeter bride. And for lier—was it not bet¬ 
ter that her beauty should bo splendidly set off. 
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than that it should be half hidden by its com¬ 
monplace surroundings as the wife of Gilbert 
Drew ? 

When Phebe entered the hall that night, 
leaning on Gerald Bayne’s arm, the first eyes 
she met were Gilbert’s, not stern nor re¬ 
proachful, but coldly contemptuous. 

He had driven her out of his heart utterly, 
she thought, with a numb pain at her heart 
that was like despair. After that she was gay 
with scarce an eflbrt, so wildly, recklessly gay 
that everybody stared at her in surprise, and 
wondered what had changed shy, modest 
little Phebe Hanson so suddenly into some¬ 
thing very like a brilliant, dashing belle. 

Only once Gilbert asked her to dance. She 
felt as if she had hardly strength enough to 
do it, but there were so many eyes upon her, 
and it would look so strange for her to refuse! 
It was a waltz, and at the first notes of the 
band Phebe remembered the music; they had 
danced to it before, she and Gilbert, on the 
night when they had first met, in that very 
hall. Gilbert looked steadily in her eyes at 
those first notes. 

“You have heard that music before,” he 
said. 

“ Have I ? I don’t remember,” she answer¬ 
ed, carelessly, blushing scarlet, the next 
moment, at the falsehood. 

“ Some people forget easily,” said Gilbert, 
bitterly. And after that he said nothing. 

Captain Matthews was quite a favorite, 
especially among the young ladies, yet Gilbert 
Drew, watching him furtively, saw that it was 
Phebe whom his eyes followed, it was at her 
side that he lingered longest. And Gilbert 
fairly ground his teeth with anger. Not even 
for Gerald Bayne had he so great a dislike as 
for this gallant young captain, for he could 
not help fancying him, in some way, the 
cause of Phebe’s faithlessness. Captain Mat¬ 
thews was evidently desirous of being friendly 
with him, but Gilbert’s replies to all his ad¬ 
vances had been so curt that he had at last 
given up the attempt. But as the gay com¬ 
pany separated that night he followed Gilbert 
down the street. 

“ Good-by, captain,” he said, heartily, hold¬ 
ing out his hand. “ Ouf tracks divide again 
to-mon*ow; you’ll go in the morning, I sup¬ 
pose, and I shan’t be ready till afternoon, but 
unexpected things are always happening in 
this world—which is a queer craft to sail in, 
any way—and maybe, in some port or other, 
we two’ll meet again.” 

“I hope not I” said Gilbert Drew, sharply; 


and strode on, disregarding the proffered 
hand. 

It was very rude, certainly, and it was veiy 
unlike the brave, young sailor, who had beeu 
wont to have a kind, courteous word for every¬ 
body. But just before he left the hall he had 
witnessed a scene the remembrance of which 
was rankling in his mind at that moment. 
Captain Matthews was saying good-by to 
Phebe; they were alone, together, in the 
little ante-room, and Gilbert Drew, pressing 
by the door, had seen bis arm around her 
waist, her head resting on bis shoulder, while 
her tears were dropping like rain over her» 
white face; and he saw Captain Matthews j 
bend his head and press his lips to hers. Who I 
could blame him for not feeling disposed to j 
be friendly with him ? I 

A dark fiush mounted to Captain Mat- ! 
thews’s brow as he watched him striding off 
in the darkness. 

“A queer fellow, that,” he said to himself. 

“ Not any too amiable. I guess Phebe is well ; 
rid of him. But I wish I could make her tell i 
me why she threw him over.” 

Early the next morning the Lapwing, with ' 
a favoring wind and sunshine glittering on 
her sails, was leaving Rockport far behind 
her; could he ever get so far away that Uie 
echo of Phebe’s wedding bells would not 
reach him? Gilbert Drew wondered. And 
Phebe, in a sea-ward window, was straining 
her eyes to catch the last gleam of those sails 
which were bearing her heart away. 


Six months have passed, and this morning 
there is no sunshine glittering on the Lap¬ 
wing’s sails. A darkness like night hangs 
over the sea, a fierce gale is blowing, and 
thunderbolts crashing about the brave little 
ship as she struggles in the black, raging 
waves. She beai-s herself gallantly, though 
her masts have snapped like strings, and at 
every fresh gust she strains, and grinds, and 
groans; but there is no hope. Gilbert Drew 
knows it. The Lapwing was a stanch vessel, 
and she had borne much; all her outward 
voyage was unprosperous, they were vexed by 
calms one day, and tormented by tempests 
the next. And now the Lapwing will never 
see the end of the homeward voyage on which 
she has started, and there is little doubt but 
that before this tempest has spent itself, cap¬ 
tain and crew will have gone on that longer 
voyage from which there is no home-coming; 
The hold was filling rapidly. 

“ Wo must take to the boats; it is our only 
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hope, though no boat can live long in such a 
Beaasthls/* the captain said, hoarsely. He 
was no coward, but this looking forward to a 
certain death was terrible to him. Life was 
ao ftedi and strong in all his yeins, and, 
though Fate bad been very unkind to him, 
and his dearest hopes had been dashed, it was 
atill precious to him, for, 

* Whaterer onxy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 

** It is certain death to take to the boats,” 
the mate said. "Fire the gun once more. 
There may be a ship near.” 

“If there were, who would run to certain 
death for the chance of helping ns?” said 
Gilbert Drew. 

But the gun went booming out over the 
waters, and there they waited for what seem¬ 
ed an eternity, and then, far off and faint, an 
answer came—or was it only a distant peal of 
thunder? But there was no time to wait 
longer. The boats were lowered and quickly 
filled—^more than filled. Gilbert Drew leaned 
over the vessel’s side, after they were all in 
the boats but him, and looked at the little, 
crowded boat that awaited him. 

“The boat is full enough already; there is 
no chance for so many,” he said. “ 1 shall 
stand by the ship.” 

Prayers were of no avail, and they went, at 
last, and left him, knowing that the Lapwing 
when she sunk would draw them in also. 
And Gilbert Drew stood, alone, on the vessel’s 
deck, waiting for death. 

But, suddenly, in a pause of the wind he 
heard a shout; with a sudden thrill of hope 
he answered. A moment after a boat that 
xode the waves gallantly was beside the Lap¬ 
wing. There were five or six men in it; one 
of them was standing up straight and tall, 
and a sudden flash of lightning showed Gil¬ 
bert his face—it was Captain Matthews. Just 
as Gilbert Drew swung himself into the boat 
a fiying spar struck Captain Matthews on the 
head and knocked him—thank God, not into 
the sea—but into the boat, white and sense¬ 
less. Without a word GUbert took his oar, 
and they rowed away for life towards the 
vessel, the Winged‘Bover, that Gilbert had 
last seen in the quiet little harbor of Bock- 
port. Itwasbnta short distance, and two 
boats from his own ship had already reached 
it, the crews feint and exhausted, but with¬ 
out one man missing. They lifted Captain 
Matthews over the vessel’s side, and laid him 


on the deck. A stream of blood was flowing 
from his mouth, but he opened his eyes and 
looked up into Gilbert’s face as he bent over 
him. 

“ I told you we might meet again,” he said, 
faintly. 

“ You are too weak to talk,” said Gilbert. 

In spite of himself he had still a feeling of 
enmity against this man who had saved his 
life. That life was scarcely a precious gift 
coming from his hands, he thought. 

“ No, I am not too weak, but I think I am 
dying. No matter; your life is worth more 
than mine. But I had something to do; you 
must do it for me. You must stop Phebe 
from marrying that man I Why, you don’t 
know who he is I He is what I am, an escaped • 
convict—only he is a thousand times worse 
than I ever was,” he added, looking up eager¬ 
ly, as if to see whether his listener believed; 
“Ik was the one who led me into evil; if it 
had not been for him I should never have 
broken my mother’s heart nor brought dis¬ 
grace upon poor little Phebe. And it is so 
strange that I shouldn’t have known him. 
But we parted company that night when we 
got out of jail together, and I had never seen 
him since then. How was I to think that 
Mr. Gerald Bayne, the richest and most re¬ 
spectable man in Rockport, was Bill Eckley ? 

I should never have known it—a wig and 
f^e whiskers changed him even more than 
they did me—if I hadn’t met John Harrison, 
he was another of my old comrades in 
Havana, and he told me where Bill was and 
what a fine show he made. And now 1 shall 
never get there to tell poor little Phebe, and 
if you should be too late I Promise me that 
nothing shall hinder you, that you‘11 see her 
Just as soon as possible;” and he caught at 
Gilbert’s hand, gasping painfully in his 
eagerness. 

“What is she, what is Phebe to you?” 
cried Gilbert, eagerly, almost fiercely. 

“ To me ? She is my sister. Better for her, 
poor child, if she hadn’t been I” he said. 

Gilbert remembered vaguely that he had 
heard stories from the village gossips of Joe 
Hanson, who had been a black sheep, a thorn 
in his mother’s side, but he thought he was 
dead long ago. 

“They think in Rockport that I am dead,” 
he said, seeing Gilbert’s bewilderment. “ You 
have heard so, I suppose. The Jailor got up 
the story that we had committed suicide, be¬ 
cause he was to blame for our getting out so 
easily, and we were willing enough never to 
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contradict it. I had a chance to begin the 
world anew if I could disguise myself so that 
nobody would recognize me, and I broke 
away from my old comrades and tried hard to 
live a better life. I never meant to go back 
to Rockport at all after my mother died, I had 
brought disgrace enough on my family; but 
chance, or fate, or Providence, whatever you 
please, sent me there, and I couldn^t resist 
the temptation to tell little Phebe who Iwas, 
and see if she would turn against me. No¬ 
body knew me there, unless Bill Eckley did. 
1 think sometimes that he did, from glances 
he gave me; and I think, too, that he may 
have persuaded Phebe to marry him by 
threatening to deliver me up. She acted so 
strangely; she seemed to think so much of 
you, at first, and she would not tell me any 
reason why she threw you over.” 

A light broke in upon Gilbert’s bewildered 
mind—a light by which all the dark past was 
made clear. 

I understand now, and I know you are 
right. I know she loved me,” he said. “ But 
I—I—you don’t know how much I have 
wronged you I And to think that it is to you 
that I owe my life 1” 

“ That was nothing. I should have done it 
for anybody. When that first boat reached 
the vessel, and the men said they had left 
their captain on board the sinking ship, I re¬ 
solved to rescue him, or die in the attempt, 
for very likely, I said to myself, he is an hon¬ 
est, honorable man, whose life is worth much 
more to himself and his friends than mine is 
to me. But when I heard that the vessel was 
the Lapwing, and knew that it must be you, 
I was more eager to go, for Phebe’s sake, for 
I thought if what I fancied was true, my sav¬ 
ing her lover’s life might atone in some 
measure for the trouble I had brought upon 
her. If you are only in time to save her! if 
she is not married to that man!” 

“ But you may live to tell her, yourself,” 
said Gilbert, hopefully. 

He shook his head, slowly. 

“ No, no, I shall never see her again. And 
it is just as well; I should only bring disgrace 
upon her. Something or somebody would be 
sure to betray me, sooner or later. And my 
life hasn’t been so pleasant that I should prize 


it highly. It is hard to know that yon 
no right to breathe the free air, that eveH 
man you meet may be a spy sent to watcU 
you. And it is hard to get to going righ^ 
when you have begun all wrong. But God 
knows I’ve tried and—it’ll be all right whercj 
I’m going,” he said, wearily. 

Gilbert watched over him unceasingly, bull 
all efforts to save his life were unavailing. He! 
had given it to save Phebe’s lover. j 

The homeward voyage of the Winged Rover 
was a rapid one, but to Gilbert Drew it seem-^ 
ed that ages passed before he reached Rock<j 
port. He asked no one of the village people 
whom he met for news of Phebe. He couldj 
not find voice to, but he walked straight to' 
the little stone cottage and entered the par^\ 
lor unbidden. 

A dress of snowy silk and a white bridal! 
veil lay on the sofa, and his lips grew wbitej 
with dread. But Phebe came into the room.; 
She started back when she saw him, then- 
held out her hands involuntarily, with a little; 
glad cry, drawing them back the next instant 


and making an effort to greet him quietly | 


and coldly. 

“ Phebe, you have not worn those?” he said, 
pointing to the sofa. 

“No, I shall wear them to-morrow.” 

fie saw the look of dread, almost of agony, 
that came over her face, and caught her in 
his arms. 


“ My darling, you shall never wear them,” 
he cried; and then he told all his stoiy rapid- ^ 
ly, breathlessly. At first Phebe was only; 
able to realize the fact of Joe's death. But 
joy mingled with her grief when she under¬ 
stood the whole. 

Mr. Gerald Bayne, as he called himself, 
needed no urging to induce him to leave | 
Rockport for parts unknown, after an inter¬ 
view which Gilbert had with him that day. 
It was better so than to accuse him openly 
for Phebe’s sake, Gilbert thought. Gossips 
were busy enough with the story as it was. 

Two months later the India muslin dress 
that Phebe had laid carefully away, she 
thought forever, was brought out again; and 
when the Esperanza, Captain Drew’s new 
ship, sailed out of Roc^kport harbor, a happy j 
little bride went in her. I 
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THE STAR IN THE BAST. 

BY LOUISE BUPEE. 


Bknr O winter wind, 

With eilver-bell notes in your breath 1 

A etor peers through the darkness blind, 
Whoee brightness breaks the shadow, death. 

BtaiDig above the eastern hills, 
its gleams light all the sad, old earth; 

Chat rays of cheer ’cross wintry seas. 

Bring gladness to the lowliest hearth. 

Its Joy dlls every pealing bell. 

Thrills from the organ’s mellow note; 

Hi praises ring from every tongue, 

Swell solemnly from every throat 

Bs peace lies deep in every heart, 
mdipg all griefi and oare, and pain; 

lUs ^orioos birthnight of our King, 

The weary world is young again. 


The altar glows with Christmas flowers. 
Rich wreaths of ‘ncense fill the air; 

Snow-white, snow-pure, O Lord, may be 
Our altar-flowers of praise and prayer I 

The windows blaze with ruddy light. 
Palace and cottage share the feast; 

On prison roofs and dungeon walls 
Fall the glad starbeams from the east. 

O wondrous star, whose promise blest 
Is all our joy this Christmas night! 

Surely our Christ is born, and we 
No longer wander without light 

• 

O holy night! in winter’s clear 
And sparkling coronal the gem; 

Since once beneath its purple sky 
Was born the babe of Bethlehem. 


UNDER SUSPICION. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Itr WBtchmatd Harry Langley and I went 
va shore one Sunday afternoon, our ship ly¬ 
ing moored in the beantifhl bay of Papeete, 
In Che falend of Tahiti. It was soon after its 
joeeupetion by the French under the reign of 
Lonb Philippe, and the raising of the protec- 
tmte frag over the territory of a people as yet 
partially unaubdued. Some mountain tribes 
still held out against the invaders; though 
frie. sovereign Fomare had submitted to 
neoBsalty* retaining an empty title; a crown 
withoat a sceptre. 

The little shops and cabarets which had 
sprung up under the new regime were all 
open, for Sunday appeared to be the liveliest 
day of the week. Soldiers in gay uniforms 
were sauntering idly under the shade of the 
eoeoa-palnis, or singing in the little places of 
leaoit, hob-nob with sailors in white frocks 
from La Sirene frigate, moored in the bay. 
The sons of the soil, for the most part 
thon^tfhl and sullen, were also to be met 
with In considerable numbers; while the na¬ 
tive women, their shining black hair encir¬ 
cled with blight-colored wreaths, mingled 
freely with the Frenchmen, seemingly ready 

4 


to hug their chains—and their jailors, as well. 

Having disposed of a bottle of vin ordinairCf 
after the fashion of our own country, by per¬ 
pendicular drinks, instead of spending an 
hour or two in sipping it, like the soldiers 
seated at the little tables near by, we started 
for a stroll, out of town. We intended to re¬ 
turn by sundown, as at that hour, the regi¬ 
mental bands, reinforced by the musicians 
from the frigate, were to begin their evening 
concert in tlie park fronting the governor’s 
mansion. 

We soon passed out of the stir and bustle 
of Papeete, and settled into a slow, leisurely 
walk, occ^ionally meeting and passing a ti¬ 
dier or two, more rarely a native, stopping 
frequently to admire the beauty and luxuri¬ 
ance of the scene, or to knock down an oft 
ange from its tree, and to suck the refreshing 
Juice. We rambled on fUrther than we had 
intended at starting, and coming to a retired 
spot, where the shade was invitingly cool, 
threw ourselves down for a rest. 

I had closed my eyes, and was fast losing 
my consciousness of surrounding objects', 
when I was roused by the voice of Langley. , 
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“ That young fellow most be practising for 
the stage,” said he. 

I raised my head upon my arm, and fol¬ 
lowed the direction of my friend’s glance, 
down the vista formed by the trees which 
grew In open order. Some two hundred yards 
from us, an officer, in the uniform of the “ In- 
fanterie de la Marine,^* was pacing back and 
forth under the trees, with drawn sword, mak¬ 
ing passes at empty air. Now and then he 
slopped and struck an attitude, plying his 
weapon with great skill and spirit, as if fight¬ 
ing an imaginary opponent. He did not ap¬ 
pear to be aware of our vicinity, and, with a 
curiosity quite natural under the circumstan¬ 
ces, we rose with one accord for a nearer view. 

By dint of Indian tactics, skirmishing in 
range of the largest trees, we managed to ap- 
• proach within fifty yards or less, and again 
cnseonced ourselvea in a position to see with¬ 
out being seen. The officer, a mere stripling, 
with beardless cheek and slender figure, still 
continued his performance or rehearsal, or 
whatever it might be, accompanied by words 
doubtless suited to the action. But so limited 
was our knowledge of the French language, 
that neither of us was much the wiser for this 
soliloquy. 

“Mad as a March hare,” I whispered to 
Langley. 

“ I hope not,” he replied, “ for if he 
should get sight at us, he might give chase. 
’Twouldn’t be pleasant to look at that shining 
small-sword over one’s shoulder. But I don’t 
believe he is quite a madman—only a 
Frenchman.” ^ 

“ But here comes another I” said I. “Lie 
close.” 

The young soldier put up his sword and ad¬ 
vanced to meet the new comer, who was hab¬ 
ited in naval uniform, as an aspirant or mid¬ 
shipman. He was also a young man, scarcely 
older than the other, though stouter in frame, 
and with a deeper tinge of bronze in his 
cheek. 

The two saluted each other politely, though 
not cordially; and, after exchanging a few 
words in a low tone, drew and measured 
swords. They then took their stands, con¬ 
fronting each other, and, as the weapons 
crossed, the expression in their set faces told 
the object of their meeting. They were, in¬ 
deed, Frenchmen; but neither actors nor 
maniacs. 

“ It’s a duel to the death I” I whispered to 
my shipmate. 

“ And we are the only witnesses. Strange 


that they should meet without. seconda.** 

“ It’s a secret affair, of course. They are 
forbidden to fight, and have stolen away to 
meet here alone, by appointment.” 

“Hadn’t we better show ourselves, and 
volunteer to see fair play?” 

“ No,” said I. “ If they want to fight, I’m 
not going to interrupt them. And I must 
confess, I’ve a curiosity to see a live duel, 
though it seems a pity that one, perhaps both, 
of these fine young fellow's may be spitted like 
a robin, before our eyes, in 'a very fetr 
minutes.’ 

“Hush! they’re beginning to play,” said 
Langley. “ It’s too late to move now, we 
might be the means of killing one of them, 
by throwing him off his guard.” 

By this time we had eyes and cars for noth¬ 
ing but the fight With suspended breath 
we watched the agile movements of the com¬ 
batants, and the flash of their deadly weapons 
in full play. They appeared to be very equally 
matched in respect of skill, and after a rapid 
succession of passes, they fell back for a 
momentary rest without having drawn blood. 

“ We might enter on the stage, now,” said 
Langley, “ and save a fool’s life—perhaps 
two.” 

“No,” said I. “It’s only postponing the 
matter—they would meet again. Let them 
fight it out.” 

For neither my comrade nor I entertained 
for a moment the idea of turning informer to 
prevent a second meeting of the fiery youths. 
Such a course would have been foreign to all 
the teachings of our seaman’s creed. Besides, 
I must plead guilty to a full share of curiosity 
to see the result of the duel. I was a victim 
of that fascination by which all men are more 
or less affected in similar cases. 

Again the ringing sound of steel broke the 
stillness, as the duellists attacked each other 
w ith even greater vigor than before. But the 
superior strength and endurance of the naval 
officer now began to tell in his favor. He 
was also cooler and more w'ary than his an¬ 
tagonist, who, as he lost wind, also lost cau¬ 
tion, and exposed himself to a deadly thrust. 
Too late I regretted that I had looked pas¬ 
sively on to see a fellow-creature slaughtered, 
when I might have postponed, and perhaps 
prevented it. I can never forget the sickenr 
ing feeling I experienced, as I saw the life¬ 
blood of the young soldier dyeing the grass, 
while the sword dropped from his powerful 
grasp. A sw^y*»g motion of.the body; a 
dull thud upon the grass; and the fight was 
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Mb The eorvlvor cureAilly wiped the traces 
Ami hia weapon; cast a loc^ more iu sorrow 
thaeiii anger upon his late foe; and disap- 
peued impidlj .In the direction of Papeete. 

Laqgiay and 1 , still obeying the fascination 
lAieh had held us to the spot^ approached the 
Mjmmoo as the midsliipman had passed 
am of sight. With a shudder I looked down 
iDle the young fime, set in death, and still 
dtaloited iu augiy passion. I stooped over 
him and opened the breast of his coat, reveal- 
leg the fiUal wound fram which the blood 
WH <i08iiig. His own sword lay where it had 
Men, partly under his body. My shipmate 
polled It out) thickly stained, with the blood 
ef its unfortunate owner only, for his oppo¬ 
nent had.eacaped without a scratch. 

Wa were both so absorbed that we had not 
eheerued. the approach of a corporal and a file 
cfeeldieia, fidly aniied, as if coming in from 
eonw outpost or picket station. They were 
dooe upon us before we were aware of their 
■prSMice, and we were seized, before we could 
think of either resistance or escape. Wc 
were both crouching over the body, I adjust¬ 
ing the coat upon Uie breast, with one hand 
InsMe^ ae If In the act of rifling the pockets, 
and Xmngley overlooking the operation with 
the bloody sword still in his hand. To ex- 
phln the matter was out of the question, as 
IlMy nnderetoodeven less of our tongue than 
we did of theirs. 

One man was left to guard the body until 
the proper officers should be sent to examine 
it) and we two innocent seamen were marched 
Into town, and delivered up at the provost- 
naishal*e headquarters, charged with mur¬ 
der and robbery. We were not even allowed 
foe opportunity of conferring together, but 
placed in separate cells at the guard-house. 

We were arraigned the next morning be¬ 
fore a semi-military court of investigation. 
Our captain was present to see and hear, if 
not to understand; and an interpreter was 
provided, to make known to us the charge of 
which we were accused, as well as to translate 
onr statements in reply to it. The corporal 
was summoned as the principal witness, and 
teeClIled to the manner in which he had found 
thA body of the sous-lieutenant Gautier, with 
foe two men stooping over it. He told how 
lie saw me^ with my hand, as he supposed, in 
the breast-pocket of the deceased, and my 
Alpmale, Langley, still holding the bloody 
weapon with which the deed must have been 
doneu His statement was, of coarse, fully 
pQRobomted by those of his men. 


The sword taken from Langley was found 
to fit the wound. It was identified by tbe 
comrades of Gautier as his own, and the 
opinion was expressed in court that we must 
have taken it fix>m his side while he w'as 
sleeping. It appeared in evidence that liis 
pocket-book and other little matters were 
found safe on his person; but this was not 
W'orth tnucb in our favor. The natural infer¬ 
ence was, that we had been surpriseii and 
arrested before we had time to complete the 
robbery. 

Langley and I were kept at opposite sides 
of the room, to prevent the possibility of col¬ 
lusion, and were now called upon, one at a 
time, for our own statements of the affair. 
Of course they agreed exactly, inasmuch as 
each told the whole truth. 

This story may be true,” said the presid¬ 
ing officer of the court. “ At all events, tlio 
prisoners must liave every chance to sift it to 
the bottom, that justice may be done. Could 
you recognize the man who, as you say, 
fought this duel w ith Gautier?” he demanded, 
addressing me through the interpreter. 

I thought I could; and my shipmate, in re¬ 
ply to the same question, was equally confi¬ 
dent. A note was written and sent off at 
once, summoning all the midshipmen of La 
Sirene to appear in court. 

Some five or six came on shore and were 
C(»ii fronted with us, but we were obliged to 
confess, without hesitation, that we had never 
seen cither of them before. 

We learned, however, that a boat expedi¬ 
tion had been sent away during the night on 
secret service, and that two inidshipmcii were 
among the officers in charge of it. One of 
these two raicht, perhaps, be our man; and 
we w^ere remanded to the guard-house to 
await tlieir return. 

But our captain was allowed to confer with 
us while in court; and, by a little manage¬ 
ment on his part, we learned the names of 
the two absent officers — Delavigne and 
Bigaud. This was done at Langley’s sug^ 
gestion, though 1 was at a loss to know of 
what consequence it could be to him. 

“Bigaud is our man,” he whispered, as soon 
as he heard the two names. 

“How do you know that?” I asked, In 
surprise. 

“ I have something to prove it, but I can¬ 
not show it to you here. I am sorry to In^* 
form upon him, as he will probably he dis¬ 
missed the service In disgrace, if he does not 
meet with any other punishment. But I see 
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no way to get ourselves out of the scrape 
unless by getting him into it.” 

We had no time for further words, but 
were conducted again to our separate quar¬ 
ters. I was left to wonder at my shipmate’s 
meaning, until another day cleared up the 
mystery. 

My door was thrown open, and, still guarded, 
1 was conducted to the militaiy hospital, 
where, by a gesture, my attention was directed 
to a wounded officer stretched upon a couch. 
A singlq glance was enough; and I signihed 
to the interpreter that the duellist was before 
us. I passed on, and Langley, who came 
directly behind me, also recognized Kigaud 
at once. He had, it seems, been mortally 
wounded in a skirmish with a hostile party of 
natives at Tiarei, while on duty in one of the 
frigate’s boats. He opened his eyes at the 
noise made by our party, and made some 
inquiry of the surgeon who stood at his side. 
When informed of the reason of our being 
brought to the hospital, he raised himself in 
his bed, in spite of the surgeon’s remon¬ 
strance against his making the exertion. He 
explained the matter in French to all present, 
then addressing us, somewhat to our surprise, 
in fluent English, “ Boys,” said he, “ you need 
not go further to prove your innocence; for, 
as you suppose, I am the man who killed 
Lieutenant Gautier. It does not matter to 
explain to you the cause of quarrel between 
us, but, under the code of honor, as under- 
stood among military men, 1 could not avoid 


fighting him. He insisted upon a duel vrftli- 
out seconds or witnesses. I have but a 
hours to live, and 1 am glad to know that you 
were present and saw the whole afiair. It la 
well that I have fallen honorably in my coun¬ 
try’s service, and thus escaped disgrace and 
expulsion. Fortunately, 1 have lived long 
enough to establish your innocence of the 
chaige of murder; and 1 trust you are ready 
to testify that Gautier was killed in fair figfat^ 
standing an equal chance with myself.” 

The sufferer fell back exhausted upon bis 
bed, from which he never rose again. Almost 
his last words of consciousness were those 
addressed to us. 

Langley produced a gold ring which he had 
picked up on the sward by the body of Gan- 
tier. Inside the ring was engraved the name 
^ A. Rigaud.” He handed this to the dying 
man, who recognized it and returned it to my 
comrade, with a sign that he should keep it. 

The dying words of the young midshipman, 
spoken in the hearing of so many witnesses/ 
of course satisfied every one of our inno¬ 
cence. We both signed and swore to a fbll 
statement of the circumstances of the dud, 
and returned to our ship, speculating upon 
what might have been our fate had Rigaud 
died before having seen us. 

Langley still preserves the marked ring as a 
memento of this strange incident; and the 
two young Frenchmen sleep side by side be¬ 
neath the shade of the cocoa-palms at 
Papeete. 



TRIED BY FIRE. 

BT MBS. B. B. EDSOK. 


When, under the pressure of siome sudden 
or seductive temptation, a man—a strong 
man, perhaps—goes down, the air is full of 
reproaches and marvels at his weakness, or 
wickedness. Every one is sure he could have 
withstood the temptation, and talks volubly 
of what he should do in such and such cases, 
were he in such and such a one’s place. 
Doubtless he is honest in his belief, for very 
few thoroughly know themselves. In the 
ordinary course of events, no great tempta¬ 
tion arising, they are moral and upright. 
They get a reputation for goodness, and bear 
a fair character before the community. By- 
and-by some insidious temptation rises in 
their way; they turn away from it, they 


struggle against it, they bring all their pTe-\.*‘ 
vious good character to bear upon Jt, but stlH 
it stands in the way and confronts them, and 
they tremble as they find a hitherto unsua- 
pected element in their nature responding to 
it God pity them if they fall I—their fellows 
will not All the bitterness of struggle, all the 
passionate depths of anguish and travail of j 
spirit, and alas I all the fierce aftep-sting of 
regret and remorse, are quite lost sight of In | 
the sweeping denunciations of those who ; 
have never been tempted. I 

I would not be understood as offbring ex¬ 
cuse or palliation for w^rong doing. Sin can¬ 
not be too strongly denounced; but in view i 
of the weakness of human nature, and our 
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own niUlltj to emr, might we not be more 
knient towards the sltiner, even while con- 
his sin? Are the two so closely 
sUid as to be utterly inseparable in'our 
thoQghti^ Mig^t not the return to virtue 
sod fntspity be made easier by a more libei-al 
lad ii i on of CHirlatlan charity in the popular 
hsgrtft snd thousands, who have taken the 
^liatfidae step,” saved from the easy, down- 
waid wayf What Is the true course for 
Cliilstlaa men and women to take in this 
mattsrf Shall they stand aside, rejoicing in 
thdr own strength, and purity, and indexible 
virtM^ thaatdng God that ** they are not as 
othiraMn are, or even these publicans,” or, is 
IhasB a more tender and ChrisUy way for 
dsdfaig with the erring? 

Iheg that none, in their haste to "get at 
Ihssliwy/' will skip the above because It has 
the look of sermonising. They are serious 
QnfWtnna, It is true. That they appeal to 
c tw y community, and touch both the 
ramaiMS and reality of life, is equally true. 

I do not Imagine Grautley to have been 
modi above the average of New England 
towns In regard to virtue and religion. It had 
llsaeores of pious people w^io frowned upon 
dl not of their peculiar stamp and superscrip¬ 
tion; it had also its fair quota of scoffers who 
Hied, like parasites, on the shortcomings of 
thoen same pious ones. It had, like other 
•mmH towns, Its petty aristocracy, its middle 
and lower ; and, taken altogether, was 

a Ihir sample of the msOority of 
moderate-sized New England towns. 

Alfred Lindsey had a good deal to contend 
with from the start. The class of people are 
not yet extinct who believe it impossible for 
any good thing to come out of Nazareth. 
Thera were those who believed it the w ildest 
raddessneas in James Sherwood' in taking a 
•UaduBf Into his store, even in Uie irrespon- 
alhle dtoatiou of errand boy. It had been 
imno a matter of impulse with him, than from 
any deliberate benevolence he felt towards 
yonuf Iiliidsey, ortho class he Vepresented. 

1 do not mean to insinuate that the Lind¬ 
says were sinners above other men. Indeed, 
1 inthar incline to the opinion tliat, according 
to their gifts and opportunities, they were full 
at good as their betters. To be sure their 
gifts, pecuniarily eopeidered, were exceedingly 
•msU, and they were not the sort of people to 
atafes opportunities. 

Had they bean fortunate enough to have 
been bom rich, they would have madegood- 
respecteUe eltiaens, but not men 


and women of energy and enterprise. Tliere 
was, perhaps, half a dozen families of them, 
and all singularly alike in chaiacter and dis¬ 
position. If there be one thing above another 
a genuine New Englander thoroughly de¬ 
spises, it is shiftlessness aiid indolence. In a 
country where every man is expected to in¬ 
vent at least a patent gridiron, or an " im¬ 
provement” on one already invented, people 
of the Lindsey pattern are at a sorry discount. 

For three generations the Lindseys had 
heeii " hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
Some of them had been offered opport unities 
of becoming artisans, but so long as they got 
enough to eat, and an extra shirt in case of 
emergency, they were content to let well 
enough alone. They never w^ent to church, 
and so had no need of fine clothes. They had 
very little literary taste—the annual Town 
Keport and Farmer's Almanac furnished tlieir 
year’s reading. This again was not particu¬ 
larly expensive. They had no foolish pride of 
appearance, and old hats and coats, though 
a trifle less transparent, had the merit of 
costing less than window glass. They believed 
in taking the world easy. They fulfilled, 
literally, the command to " take no thought 
for the morrow.” They worked barely enough 
to keep them out of the alrns-house, yet were 
forever hovering on its verge. People said it 
was “ no use trying to help tlieni,” though I 
am rather doubtful about the experiment 
ever having been tried. 

Up to his twelfth year Alfred Lindsey had 
followed in the steps of his predecessors. He 
had lived principally in the streets, picking 
up occasional jobs of work and a pretty good 
knowledge of human nature. No one thought 
to look under the tattered hat, or they might 
have seen a pair of brilliant gray eyes looking 
keenly out at the world—the busy, restless, 
struggling world, upon which he was only a 
fungus growth. Some such thoughts crept 
into his brain, sometimes. A longing to crowd 
himself into the busy ring and fight his way 
with the rest sometimes came over him, 
keeping him awake for hours after his two 
brothers, George and Ben, were asleep. But 
tliere never seemed to be an opening. No 
one saw him, apparently, and so he waited 
till one day Fate cleft the way for him. 

An unnsiialiy heavy fall of snow, solidified 
by frequent rains falling upon and freezing in 
it, had distinguished the winter. The streams 
were already swollen beyond precedent, when, 
a strong south wind, accompanied by a heavy 
rain, set in. Mr. Sherwood’s residence was 
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situated on a little knoll, below which the 
river bent abruptly, broadening to a beautiful 
pond, dotted in summer with snowy lilies, 
and in winter by gay parties of skaters. 

“Papa, isn’t the river rising?” Corrie Sher¬ 
wood asked, pausing at the door, on her way 
to her chamber. 

“A little, I presume; but it wont rise high 
enough to reach you, little one, if you hurry 
off to bed,” the fatlier answered, smiling at 
the flushed little face, looking out of a tangle 
of soil chestnut hair. 

“You are quite sure, papa?” 

“Sure! Why, CoiTalline, what puts such 
absurd thoughts in your usually wise little 
head ? The river never rises half way up the 
knoll. Go to bed without any fears, my child.” 

“The river does roar fearfully, James,” 
Mrs. Sherwood said, going to the door and 
opening it a little way. 

“ Well, my dear, it’s chained fast to its bed, 
and can’t get away,” he answered, with the 
air of a man who is conscious of having said 
a clover thing. 

Mr. Sherwood was the merchant of Grantley. 
There were several grocers, and simple “ store¬ 
keepers,” but only one Mahomet. The others 
were respectable citizens, merely—Mr. Sher¬ 
wood eminent and honored. All the “ best ” 
people in Grantley—I use the word in its 
social, not its moral sense—patronized his 
house. If he sometimes took advantage of 
his popularity and respectability, and sold the 
-same quality of goods at a slight advance on 
the other Grantley dealers, it did not lessen 
his sales. The prestige of trading at Sher¬ 
wood's was worth a small percentage. 

“ I wish you would go to the door and look 
out before retiring,” his wife continued, 
* strangely oblivious of her lord’s cleverness. 

“You and Corrie are nervous,” ho said, 
rising. 

Standing on the broad, polished granite 
steps of his elegant residence, Mr. Sherwood 
looked down, in a double sense, at the low, 
tumble-down hovel of Tom Lindsey. It stood 
at the edge of the pond, in close proximity to 
the old “grist mill.” The light shone out 
from one of the dilapidated windows, reveal¬ 
ing a wild, turbid sea of broken ice and 
floating boards. 

“ I shouldn’t be surprised if it carried off 
Tom’s hut I’m sure I hope it will I” Mr. 
Sherwood said, coming back to his warm, 
luxurious room. “ The pond is full of floating 
boards, so I suppose Morton has suffered 
some. But he piled his boards on the river’s 


edge to save storage. But Pm not aftwid of 
its ii\juring me, and other people must look 
out for themselves;” with which quite un¬ 
heard-of sentiment Mr. Sherwood, merchant^ 
retired to his virtuous repose. 

“ Papa, papa, wake up! Allie Lindsey Is 
out here in a boat. Their house is carried 
away; and O papa, the water is all over the 
meadow I” 

Mr. Sherwood sprang hastily to his feet, 
thoroughly awake. 

“How came you to know about this, 
Corrie ?” he asked, as he hastily dressed. 

“Allie woke me, shouting under the win¬ 
dows. I don’t think I was sleephig veiy 
soundly, papa.” 

“ Where is the boy, now?” 

“ Gone back with his mother—O, I didn’t 
tell you his father, and George and Ben were 
carried away in the house. He managed to 
get into a boat, and took his mother out of 
the window, but tho ice got between them 
and he couldn’t save tho rest. Ben Jumped 
out into the water, but just as Alfred was 
reaching to draw him into the boat, a great 
piece of ice came crashing against it, carrying 
down poor Ben, and crushing some of the 
Angers on Alfretl’s hand. Then he saw how 
the water w'as up round our house, and ho 
rowed clear up here, with that wounded hand, 
too, to tell us of the danger. Isn't he a real 
hero, papa?” the bright eyesf flashing out 
their admiration. 

“ Yes, Corrie,” he answered, promptly, “ a 
true hero.” 

It was hard work, but by diiyligbt the cows, 
hoi'ses and swine had been driven to a place 
of safety. Had the work been delayed two 
hours longer three thousand dollars worth of 
stock would have perished in the waters. Tlie 
water W’as nearly five feet deep in front of tho 
house, and the bread, beautiful meadows 
stretching back to the wood was one broad 
lake of foamy waters, when the gray light of 
morning broke over the scene. 

Alfred Lindsey completed his bravery by 
rowing against the current nearly a mile, and 
procuring men and boats to take away tho 
beleaguered family. 

Poor Tom Lindsey and his two boys were 
washed up on the meadows, crushed almost 
past recognition by the ice and timber. Only 
Alfred and his mother, a weak, fhir-faceil 
woman utterly devoid of ambition or eneigy, 
were left, and thay utterly destitute and 
shelterless. 

“I ought to do something for Alf,” Mr. 
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aftor the excStement and peril 
iOfaig.to sabtlde in Giantley, and he 
itiued back to his house again. “1 
know what Is . best Giving to the 
la like poiuing water into a sieve.” 
don’t you hire him, papa?” Corrie 
aobeilj. "Yoa could pay him more 
jte earned if yon fhou^t it was right, 
sr.» 

od .tills was how it happened that Alfred 
me a clerk—for he was soon pro- 
*ligted ftem his original post of errand boy— 
fl^he highlyxespectable mercantile establish- 
Amiif Sherwood ds Son. 

X paid before, young Lindsey had much 
^^ponfeend against First came bis own long- 
tdjlrrt indolen c e* He had never been confined 
Mabor, and thoa^ his resolution was strong 
'ifehieeMdt.the desh was sometimes weak. 
‘*9^ inoCher, grown weak and fi-etful, grew 
'^a^MUUhty unreasonable, and instee^ of 
him forward, was a perpetual drag 
jdndeance to his efforts, by her demands 
r thne and purse. With their improved 

’tttfaeea ahe had developed a weak vanity for 
apd niforaided Alfred that he could 
~^|dk i^nlge her in her rapidly increasing 
there were the prejudices of all 
^ ^[flpy to overcome. 

thriiUessness, and indolence, and im- 
pf a score or more of uncles and coii- 
I a continual " old man of the sea ” 
f4oat hla neck. No one thought to honor 
hta the more becanse of them, recognizing 
tha miMt that had vindicated itself despite 
untoward dreumstances. He was a Lind- 
. aQr,” and that fkct was never lost sight of, 
' bif continoally niged against him, as in itself 
. Sbmethiog.too monstrous for forgiveness. We 
diknow how the stigma of a name will cling 
one^ pardculaiiy in a country town, where 
‘Hfm one’s antecedents are thoroughly 
and how hard it is for one of a pro- 
fiimlly to rise above the level, or pass 
dpi hounds Bodefy and common opinion have 
Bd for him. 

* .* ]lt aigned therefore no ordinary strength of 
''Shancter when at twenty-one Alfred Liiid- 

iqf.bad ao for overcome and lived down the 

• -y^udloes of his townsmen as to be admitted 
' -HdOl a little ^uctarttly, but yet admitted— 

' to ba a young man of ability and promise. 

^Fiyn ttie flzst Bobert Sherwood had been 
Mend. Five years his senior, 
.with .fine, natural abilities, and a superior 
' edneatton, Itis easy to see the great help he 
^ flgpl^ba to n ^ like young Lindsey, If he 


chose. He did so choose. He spent his 
evenings in teaching him those studies which 
he had himself acquired at great expense, and 
rejoiced entliusiastically when the pupil’s 
thought sometimes outstripped the teacher^s. 
He braved even his father’s displeasure, by 
recognizing him as his social equal upon every 
possible occasion, and by his friendship and 
countenance forced others to. 

‘‘If I am anything, it is you who have 
made me,” Alfred said, his lips trembling in 
spite of him, as Robert Sherwood put a paper 
in bis hand on his twenty-first birthday, 
declaring him a junior partner in the great 
house of Sherwood & Son. 

“Nonsense! You’ve earned the compli¬ 
ment—(for it’s not much more, you have got 
to put work instead of money into the firm, 
and I know we shall be the gamers)—^fully 
and faithfully. I hope, of course, it will be 
better for you, hut it’s no more than fair to 
tell you that things don’t look just as I wish 
they did, for your sake, particularly. I’d like 
to promise you a larger income than I dare.” 

“ I had not thought of the income,” he an¬ 
swered, Earnestly. 

“ you are more unselfish than I,” he replied, 
a slight color rising to his forehead. Adding, 
after a little pause, “ I wish I had had the 
good fortune to have been. bom poor. The 
unlimited use of money is little better than a 
curse to a boy.” 

“ It did not spoil you, at least.” 

“ It entailed a curse that will follow me to 
my grave!”'he said, vehemently. “It has 
made it a necessity—it has fitted a yoke upon 
my manhood, and I cannot break it! Well, 
perhaps it will all come out right—I mean 
that it shall,” he added, earnestly, his fine 
face a trifle clouded, 

“ If you arc in any sort of trouble—^now, or 
ever—where I can serve you, I will do it 
gladly, even if it costs me my life, or what is 
more, my good name,” was Lindsey’s 
impulsive answer. 

“I hope we shall be reduced to no such 
desperate strait as that, my dear fellow,” he 
replied, smiling, “ but your good-will Is just as 
truly appreciated. By the way, I suppose you 
received Corrib’s note?” 

“Yes, but I don’t think I had better come,” 
coloring vividly. 

“ Not come I Why, it is got up expressly In 
your honor, as I read at once through that 
transparent little sister of mine. 1 would like 
to see you try to settle it with her, if you 
slighted her invitation.” 
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I am sorry to say it, because I know it 
will oain you,” Liudsey said, hesitatingly; 
**but 1 am quite sure it would be more satis¬ 
factory if 1 absent myself. Don’t think I 
mind it, it is very natural, and 1 can easily 
make an excuse that—” 

** You meau that it would be more satis¬ 
factory to ray father, I suppose, Lindsey?” 
he interrupted, gravely. 

“ I think so, yes.” 

“But am I of no account? And Corrie— 
why the girl would cry herself sick over the 
disappointment! You are a most wonderful 
hei-o in her eyes, Alf. Her worship dates back 
to the time of the flood—the flood on the 
Connecticut, 1 mean,” he said, laughing to 
cover his companion’s embarrassment. 

“ Miss Sherwood has been very kind to re¬ 
member a poor fellow like me, at all,” he 
replied, just a little stiffly. Then, his face 
softening, “ I wont mind, though, if it will be 
any pleasure to you to have me come.” 

“ It is not simply my pleasure that I am 
considering—you know it would be that—but 
the right of the thing. 1 do not consider one 
man’s prejudices of birth should stand in 
another’s way, a barrier between him and his 
rightful position. My father understands 
that you ai e to come.” 

“Very well; it is settled, then,” Lindsey 
replied, turning to his desk. 

But all day the thought annoyed and 
troubled him—the thought that he should 
not be quite welcome in the house of his 
wealthy senior. He was not at all blinded by 
the partnership just conferred on him. He 
knew quite well whom to thank for that. Be¬ 
sides he was proud, if he was “ only a Lind¬ 
sey.” He knew very well that he should 
receive cool looks and scanty recognition 
from a portion of the guests. They were too 
well-bred to be positively rude; but there is 
the quiet ignoring of one’s presence—the 
grouping together, leaving one quite alone 
and aside, with a score of other little petty 
circumstances, that tend to make the pro¬ 
scribed one uncomfortable. He expected 
to be subject to any or all of these annoy¬ 
ances, but because Robert desired it he would 
submit to the ordeal. Possibly, too, though 
1 cannot say, considering that he did not him¬ 
self admit it, the pretty pink-tinted note which 
Corrie had sent him had some influence in 
his decision. 

Through all the nine years since that night 
of storm and terror, Corrie Sherwood had 
been different to him from other girls. He 


blushed, even now, at the remembrance of 
the tearful kiss she had given him when be 
had lifted her light form out of the boat, in 
the gray dawn of that wild, frightful Febmary 
morning. To be sure it was but a childlsli 
impulse of gratitude, and neither of thenoi 
was mui'e than a child, but he had never* 
forgotten! The memory had been, simple as 
it was, a strong incentive to effort. Not that 
any presumptive or sentimental passion had 
grown out of it. He had never dreamed of 
being in love, in the received sense of the 
term, with his employer's daughter; yet her 
smile was blighter than sunshine to him, and 
her friendship the one thing desirable in life. 

Contrary to young Lindsey's expectations, 
he was coixlially received; the fact of his ad- 
mithince into the firm acting a most potent 
open sesame into that mystical circle known 
as “ good society.” Mr. Sherwood, too, met 
him more cordially than he had expected, 
though still with a little stiff, patronizing air, 
which said, quite as plainly as words, “You 
are very welcome among us, and under the 
circumstances have a right here, but I beg 
you to remember that you are not exactly of 
us—you understand.” 

But Robert and Corrie paid him the roost 
flattering attentions, and as he promenaded 
up and down the long, brilliantly-lighted 
rooms, with Corrie Sherwood’s fair hand 
resting lightly on his arm, and her beautiful 
eyes lifted trustingly to his face, he forgot all 
annoyance and discomfort, and lived only ia 
the enchanted ]>resent. 

But Fate, which takes a malicious pleasure 
in making people miserable, dropped a grain 
of bitterness into this cup of sweetness. It 
W’as near the close of the evening's entertain¬ 
ment, and Lindsey had sat down for a mo¬ 
ment near the window. The blinds were 
closed, but the window itself was open. Two 
gentlemen were talking outside. The first 
voice he did not at once recognize, only the 
words sent the blood in a quick wave fh)m 
his heait to his face. 

“Ah, Sherwood,” the man said, with a 
short laugh, “ everybody understands the 
move, as cleverly as it has been done. Ot 
coui-se you are expected to deny it; but any 
one with half an eye can see where the next 
partnership is to come in.” 

“ By Heaven! Mordaunt, I’ll not listen to 
such senseless talk,” cried a quick, passionate 
voice, which poor Lindsey knew all too well. 

“Ah! is that it?” in a surprised tone. “I 
thought you understood the turn matters 
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JHid-tookrth^ young fellow into 
to. tako' the coim off— pardon me for 
W 

you irlU enlighten me a little in 
tiUi matter,” Mr. Sherwood said, in 
li^eat tone. "It ie not possible any 
amoeiate my daughter's name 
Lindsey!” 

1 mentioned it, really,” Mor- 
aold, apologetically. "It has been 
.peUble and even probable that 
ly-arould some day many Miss Sher- 
SToa aorelj are not blind to the fact 
.are very Intimate—for/riends.” 
.jvoald sooner see my daughter lying 
.marrieid to a Lindsey, Mr. Mor- 
daiA|^?7ou ean contradict all such shameful 
twaypii^ Sherwood replied, coldly. 

allogatlon had been true, Alfred 
lin^iNf could scarcely have felt worse, and 
tihdhvuiilng which had passed so delightfully, 
aBtrlii.:iiioiylilcation and sorrow. A weary, 
imtliiiiiidglit followed—anight of discourage- 
ssSn^i pnd bitter despair. It is no use, the 
tmptcr whispered, try as hard as you may, 
you ^Dfpevar be anything but "aLindsey.” 
Thd ml^t Just as well give up the struggle 
ImtiMjast. 

Ttye monilng found him feverish and 
Tiffwmai It was later than usual when he 
WBD^AdQwn to the store. Two men were 
standing, on the sidewalk, and when he open¬ 
ed t^ store followed him in, amusing them- 
sslti^ by sauntering about, looking at the 
showcases, and apparently making a mental 
vamtlim of the contents of the store. 

How long before I could see one of the 
partners f” one of them asked, sauntering to 
therdocw and looking back. 

"Lam oue of tiie partners,” Alfred answer¬ 
ed, In.* rather ungraelons tone. 

"Ahl May I ask if it Is not something 
gpUeLseeentf” 

' The^men glanced at each other, and one 
asid In jalow tone, "wait.” 

"^e will oome In again. Good-morning, 
afa/* bowing; and passing out as unceremo- 
iitoaa|y.sa possible. 

It was perhaps half an hour later when Mr. 
, Sherwood, senior, came* in, and passed at 
. cnee to the oflloet Two hours wore away; a 
fow customers dropped in, and then 

cwnotitopoet-boy bringii^ rather more than 
Mi nsuid eomj^ement of Irtters. Alfred took 
them Into the oSloe at once. Mr. Sherwood 
vas tIttUpg in a Ustlett attitude, his chin rest¬ 


ing on his hand. He sprang up with a little 
flash of excitement in his face as Lindsey 
came np to the desk, and took the letters 
with a sort of nervous clutch, running them 
over rapidly in his hand till he came to one 
superscribed in a coai*se, scrawling hand. 
Tossing the rest on the table he tore this 
open with liaiuls that trembled visibly. It 
was very brief, for he crumpled it in his hand 
almost instantly, and sank back in his chair 
with a low groan. 

"Take me home,” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper, as Alfred held a glass of water to Iiis 
white, drawn lips. 

A carriage was at once brought to tlie back 
entrance, and leaning on Lindsey's arm, lie 
walked out to it, and was driven speedily 
homeward, leaving his bewildered Junior in a 
state of doubt and perplexity. 

Slowly the hours dragged away, and the 
bell of the oflSce clock rang out sharply—one 
sharp, ringing stroke. One o’clock! No word 
or hint from the great silent bouse on the 
knoll—not so much as an open door or blind 
all that long, long forenoon I Alfred Lindsey 
grew positively nervous watching it through 
the restless leaves of the beeches that ran in 
a slender zone about the soft, velvety knoll. 
Had some fateful hand fallen upon and para¬ 
lyzed eveiy living thing? The suspense was 
becoming intolerable, when the front door 
opened, and Robert came swiftly down the 
street. Lindsey stood in the door awaiting 
his arrival, a strange, overwhelming sense of 
danger shutting down upon him. He leaned 
forward eagerly, scanning his face, trying to 
get some hint of the story he felt lay behind 
its immobility and pallor. 

"Ah, Lindsey! how hungry you look! 
Don’t devour a fellow so with your eyes, 
man,” he said, with a laugh, as he came up 
the steps. 

Something in his tone—its lightness, per¬ 
haps-jarred upon his highly-strung nerves 
with such suddenness that it was with 
difficulty he could repress a cry. A moment, 
and he had himself in hand, and could laugh 
at bis nervous anxiety. 

"I believe I am a little faint,” he said, 
taking up his hat " I have no recollection of 
eating any breakfast,” his face darkening at 
the remembrance of what it was that had 
taken away bis appetite, and driven sleep from 
his pillow. 

"You need not. hurry back, Lindsey,” 
young Sherwood said, turning over the leaves 
of a huge ledger," I am at liberty, and if you 
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are back by three, the time trade usually sets 
in, it will be soon enough.” 

“ I have nothing to keep me so long unless 
I take a row up the river.” 

“Do, by all means,” was tl\e eager answer; 
“you keep too close indoors. Yes, take a 
good long row, and don’t feel hurried about 
it.” 

“ Thank you, I believe I should feel better. 
Do you know,” laughing still a little nervous¬ 
ly, “I imagined all sorts of terrible things 
about you up at the house, this forenoon.” 

“Why?” 

The question came sharp and vibrant, and 
in a voice so strange that Lindsey involun¬ 
tarily stopped and looked back at the speaker, 
feeling very much as if he had been hit by 
some invisible ball. But the face was turned 
away—it had been all the time—and the 
leaves of the ledger turned slowly, the w’hite 
fingers slipping down mechanically. He quite 
forgot the question for the moment, but 
presently recollecting, answered: 

“ Your father was taken ill here this morn¬ 
ing, you remember, and I suppose that, added 
to a sleepless night—” 

“ You should know nothing of sleepless 
nights—you who are free from—” 

He paused abruptly, and as Alfred did not 
choose to enlighten him as to the cause of his 
sleeplessness, there was no more said on die 
subject, or indeed on any other, for Lindsey 
went immediately out. 

His dinner eaten, he went to the boat¬ 
house, but both boats were out. Well, he 
might as well go back to the store. He would 
take a stroll down street first, he thought, 
turning involuntarily in the direction of Mr. 
Sherwood’s. lie passed the house, noticing 
how still everything seemed, and how closely- 
shut the blinds were. He remembered all at 
once that he had not asked if Mr. Sherwood 
was better or worse. He saw Terry Dermott, 
die gardener, out in the field, and went out 
to him. 

“How is Mr. Sherwood, Terry, better?” 
ho asked, as soon as he could make a 
break in Terry’s oration upon the relative 
merits of the various fertilizers in the market, 
and the mode of applying the same. 

“ Och, and ye must ask somebody ilse but 
I,” he replied, with a mysterious nod which 
was very vaguely expressive. “I reckon 
though he be mighty bad, for there was no 
dinner ate in the house, only what 1 ate me- 
self in the pantry, and Miss Corrie’s eyes 
looked as if she had cried a week, when she 


came out to ask me to stay about the house 
—somewhere within call, she said—^the 
afternoon.” 

“ There’s something strange about it^** 
Lindsey said, under his breath, the old 
nervous, uneasy sensation taking possession 
of him, together with a feeling that he was 
needed at the store immediately. He bad 
been away scarcely an hour, yet as he walked 
down the street it was with difiiculty he 
could keep himself from breaking into a run. 
It seemed as if his feet were made of lead, 
they di’agged so. He had experienced a 
similar sensation during sleep, but never be- . 
fore in his waking hours. i 

The store door stood slightly sgar when he 
came up. He walked directly through to the 
office. Something told him he would find the 
door locked, and without trying it he took a 
duplicate key from his pocket and endeavored 
to fit it in the lock, but the key on the inside 
prevented. There was, however, a smothered 
exclamation, and a sudden rustle of paper, 
and a voice he scarcely recognized asked, 
hurriedly: 

“ Is that you. Lindsey ?” 

“ Yes, open the door, I want to come in,” 
was the quick answer. 

“ Wait a minute, I am busy.” 

Lindsey went back to the store, and two 
ladies coming in, kept him busy perhaps 
fifteen minutes. At the end of that time, and 
just as they were passing out, Sherwood 
came to the door and called him. He was 
deadly pale and his hands trembled, but ttiere 
was a firm, hard look about his eyes and 
mouth which Lindsey had never seen there 
before. 

“ I want you to be off for Hartford in the 
half past five train, Lindsey,” he said, in a 
hurried, nervous way, quite unlike his usual 
open, calm manner. 

“Certainly; but I must know what the 
trouble is, first. You look like a maniac.” 

“Do I?” passing his hand hastily across 
his forehead. “ Well, I am not sure but I am 
—or shall be. You see we are in rather a 
tight place—if you insist on knowing. A bill 
for ten thousand dollars worth of goods. It 
is in the hands of one of the hardest men in 
existence. He would not hesitate an instant 
to shut up the store if every dollar was not 
forthcoming at the precise moment it was 
due. Five thousand dollars takes every cent 
of money the firm can command for a week. 
In this extremity we are obliged to borrow. 
You are therefore to take this check to 
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gjBft fha inon^, and letnnx imme- 
P. 4 .' 

Hcmiaon,” Lindsey said, looking at 


; he has aoeommodated os before, you 

temember.” 

XVMnkl once took one of his checks into 
A year or more ago, wasn’t it?” 
.^400*1 remember. He has helped us 
times. 1 am going down to the house, 
SStolrlll send Ten^ down with the team. He 
"fllp^goftto go down to Windsor Locks, and 
can ride down so fkr with him and take 
‘||jji;frBln.ih>m tjbtere. 1 want you to attend 
small bills that are due. I’ll come 
L'to the store again before you leave. By 
iCwsiaf/* pausing and looking back with his 
d d on the kuob^ and speaking cautiously, 
wouldn’t say anything to any one, if I 
about going down to the city.” 
*Yeky well,” tunilng and going behind the 
r| a troubled, perplexed expression oii 




!Biferal customers came in, and among 
them one of the men who had been in to ln> 
.^aii9 Ibr one of the partners that morning. 
He arid nothing about them, now, however, 
bVt bought a pair of gloves, loitering about 
the atore tiU Terry drove up. Lindsey at 
*4gliOi| went ont, leaving him in the store, 
l^iwe had ri^en down with Terry, and 
ijhia^ a lbw moments, giving some additional 
^NeBtfona cpnoeming the business at Windsor 
Just as he was tuniiiig away,* the 
. ht the store sauntered leisurely out, 
lihring coolly to Sherwood as he passed. 

” Who Is that man 7” Lindsey asked. He 
came In In company with another roan very 
eat|y difa mqndng and asked to see one of 
fba partnen, but he went away without 
fliaiitionlng any business.” 

*lt is Clark Hunter,” Sherwood replied, 
hip Ibea darkening. 

Llndaey said no more; he understood at 


Clark Hunter had been a former suitor 
; of Kim Austin’s, Bobert Sherwood’s bride 
..^Mt, and he had beard that there were not 
':.fwy pleaaant relations between the rivals. 

-Vsriy tried very hard to interest his com- 
fanloa ip conversation daring the Journey to 
Wlndaor Locka. At length he hit upon a 
now topic. 

‘ * .".Some trouble atween yeself and the ould 
onsf* he arimd, Insinnatingly. 

*lfr. .Sherwood, do you mean?” looking 
^ vpbsniprfsed.. 

the paid glntleman. Ton see I heard 


it all last even,” looking exceedingly wise. It 
was after the company had all gone, and I 
jist in from the stables, stopped a bit In the 
kitchen. The doors was open, and I heard 
the ould chap say, angry like, ‘I’llniver have 
my daughter a-disgracin’ herself in such a 
way,’ or somethin’ like it.” 

“ What did Miss Sherwood say?” Lindsey 
asked, involuntarily, yet despising himself for 
listening to what was not intended for his 
ears, 

O,” said the garrulous Terry, “ she said 
niver a word, only cried as if her little heart 
would break. And the ould one, says he, 
‘ Lindsey will not come here again, and I for¬ 
bid you from meeting him, only in the 
presence of .others—’ ” 

“Stop, Teny!” Lindsey interrupted, sud¬ 
denly. “ I have no right to listen, or you to 
tell me this priv*ate conversation.” 

^Biit there wasn’t only a bit more, and— 

“Not another word!” was the peremptory 
answer. 

“Och, jist as ye likes, though if a nice, 
swate young leddy Scaid the likes of me, I 
wouldn’t stay away for as many ould ones as 
there is stars in the skies.” And Terry 
chuckled inwardly at his smartness in putting 
the gist of Miss Corric’s answer so cleverly. 

The business at Windsor Locks was duly 
attended to, the journey to Hartford made, 
the check duly presented, and at once cashed 
without question. The cashier knew young 
Lindsey, and had that morning seen among 
the business notices in the “Courant,” the 
advertisement of the new firm. Mr. Sher¬ 
wood and Mr Morrison were both old cus¬ 
tomers at the bank, and had often accommo¬ 
dated each other, but never to quite so large 
an amount. Morrison was good, however, 
for five times that amount, and he dismissed 
all thought of it from his mind. 

Tlie evening train found Alfred Lindsey 
among its passengers. Just as they were on 
the point of starting a young lady touched 
l^s arm timidly. He looked up, and instantly 
his face flushed scarlet. 

“ Mr. Lindsey, pray pardon me, but I am 
alone, and I suppose you are going to Grant- 
ley?” said a soft, hesitating voice. 

Alfred arose hastily, and amid a little con¬ 
fusion on both sides—more than there was 
any apparent cause for—Miss Annie Morrison 
was seated beside him. 

“ I was so pleased when I saw you,” she 
said—the faintest bit of an accent on the 
“you”—^“for I’m a perfect coward about 
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rilling alone at night. I missed the other 
tra^n, and if I had not feared mother would 
be alarmed about me, should not come to¬ 
night at all. 1 am so glad now that I did I” 
And she settled herself cosily down beside 
Lindsey, who most cordially echoed the last 
sentence. 

Ever since Alfred Lindsey could remember, 
Annie Morrison had been the most beautiful 
and wonderful of creatures to his fancy. He 
had never touched her hand, or sat beside 
her, before—he had never expected so much 
happiness—and it is no marvel that the mo¬ 
ments flew, and all the trouble and perplexity 
of the day were forgotten in the sweet delirium 
of the moment. 

I read something in the Hartford papei*s 
about you,” she said, just before they reached 
Grantley. ‘‘ Father said a year ago that Mr. 
Sherwood ought to take you into the firm. 
He didn’t know it when he went away.” / 

“Your father gone away!” Lindsey ex¬ 
claimed, so suddenly that she gave a quick 
start, laying her hand on his arm. 

“ O Alfred, how you startled me I” she said, 
withdrawing it with a vivid blush. 

“ Pray pardon me,” he stammered, between 
two contending emotions, of joy and alarm. 
“I had not heard your father was away— 
when did he go?” 

“Yesterday morning. I went as far as 
Hartford with him. He has gone out to 
Uncle Charles’s in Pennsylvania.” 

A terrible crushing sensation almost took 
his breath away—how came Robert Sherwood 
by that check ? 

A moment’s reflection, however, served to 
allay the fearful suspicion that had forced 
itself upon him. Knowing of the impending 
emergency, he had doubtless procured it sev¬ 
eral days before; but, in spite of this reason¬ 
ing, he felt uneasy, and the strange Illness of 
Mr. Sherwood, and Robert’s subsequent un¬ 
usual behaviour—the anxiety to get him out 
of the way, the locked door, the rustle of 
paper—all combined to fill him with a vague 
sense of apprehension. Even Annie Morri¬ 
son’s sweet face was for the moment quite 
forgotten in the fever of emotion. 

“ Grantley I” called the conductor, putting 
his head in at the door. 

Lindsey sprang up nervously, then colored 
suddenly as he caught the slightly surprised 
look in Miss Morrison’s face. She followed 
him out without speaking. The carriage was 
waiting for her, and Lindsey went with her, 
and though there was no particular need, as 


the coachman was waiting, handed her in,arid' 
heard her low “ good-nighlf Alfred, ’ with a 
vague impression that it was only a beautiful 
dream—he had heard that voice so often iu 
dreams. 

The carriage had barely turned away when 
there came a nervous grasp on his shoulder. 
He turned, and by the dim light of the swing¬ 
ing lantern saw Robert Sherwood. Was it 
fancy, or did the pale rays of the lantern give 
his face that livid, unnatural look? 

“ How came you* with 7ier?” he asked, in a 
nervous whisper. 

“If you mean Miss Morrison, she came 
from Hartford in the train, and being alone, 
kindly accepted my escort” 

“ You said nothing to her about—about 
thatf'^ lowering his voice still more. * 

“ I did not trouble Miss Morrison with 
business matters,” was the rather cool 
answer. 

“Thank you, Alf,” in a relieved tone. 
might have known I could dep*end on your 
sagacity, but this business has made me ner¬ 
vous, I think. Once clear of this snag, and 
we’ll have smooth sailing again, 1 hope. You 
see if it got out that we were so short, every 
petty creditor would be down on us, and our 
credit would suffer irretrievably.” 

“ You did not tell me that Mr. Morrison 
had left town,” Lindsey said, as calmly as he 
could. 

“ Didn’t I ? Yes; gone West for a month,* 
he answered, carelessly. • 

There was no more to be said without re¬ 
vealing his suspicions, and the possibility that 
they were unjust and unfounded kept him 
silent. The money was given into Sher¬ 
wood’s hands, and the note duly paid the 
next day. 

Mr. Sherwood still remained ill—at least he 
was not seen out. Three days had passed— 
three days of evident anxiety and expectancy 
on the part of young Sherwood, who now re¬ 
mained almost constantly in the store, watch¬ 
ing the mails with feverish eagerness. The 
morning of the fourth day Lindsey noticed 
among the letters one with the peculiar scrawl¬ 
ing hand he had remarked before—the one. 
had such a remarkable effect on Mr, Sher¬ 
wood. He observed that Robert grew a trifle 
pale when he saw it, and that his hands trem ' 
bled when he tore open the envelop, but he 
was not prepared for the bitter groan that 
burst from his white lips as they syllabled the 
one word, “ ruined!” 

Lindsey slipped to the door and turned the 
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He wnM not be intemipted now—he 
■mat know alL 

**Bobert— Mr. Sherwood,” he said, firmly, 
eomlng and standing before him, ** 1 have a 
right to know what this means, and 1 must.” 

*lt means that we are all b^ars—” 

** Yea,” lie intermpted, ** 1 understand that, 
onij tell me It is nothing worse. Tiiat check 
gf MorrisonV-y^ 

* 1 meant to pay it, Qod knows, Lindsey I” 
be exclaimed, oovering his face with his 
binds. " 1 expected to have the money to 
letnm to the bank long before his return.” 

* Ho did not give you the check, then ?” 

* We had some of his blank checks, and I— 
Omy Godl” 

*Bnongh, I understand,” Lindsey inter- 
ngiCed, strongly moved by his companion's 

angaish. 

After a while, Sherwood controlled himself 
enough to tell the story. Some six months 
before, a fUend had induced his father to in¬ 
vest heavily in a new oil company just begin¬ 
ning operations under the most flattering 
prospects. At the same time, ignorant of his 
fidher's investment, he had himself bought 
one hundred shares in another company 
whose promises were even more flattering 
than the other. This left them very short of 
ftnid% and the bill just paid was for goods 
bought on six months’ credit, contrary to 
their usual custom, but made necessary by 
the drcumstances. The first three months 
thlnga looked favorable, and under the pros¬ 
pect of aoceesa other debts were incurred. 
Latterly—say for the last month—^rumors of 
fbllure in the finb-named company had boon 
circulated, and the morning after the pai*ty, 
they bad seen in a paper the announcement 
of the fkilure, and the flight of the treasurer 
with what little flinds remained over the ex¬ 
penses that had been incurred in what had 
proved fruitless labor. Still they hoped tlie 
story fUse, as no other had been received 
fromithe agent in Kew York. The morning 
mall, however, brought one, confirming the 
newspaper report, and pronouncing it a dead 
Idas to the* stockholders. The effect on his 
Ikther bad been such as to nearly deprive liim 
of reason; and his anxiety about Gorham's 
bill, ao near due, drove him wild, and he de-^ 
da^, in a frensy of passion, that he would 
never live to be disgraced by having his store 
ddaedyor an attachment put on his property 
by Gotham, who he knew would not hesitate 
to dolt 

]b this strmtti bis Ibtber half-crazed, bis 


mother and sister weeping, and begging him 
to do something to save them and quiet liis 
father, the temptation to use Morrison’s 
name came to him. He fought against it 
until he was himself half-distracted, yielding 
at last, by comforting his conscience with the 
assurance that Morrison would gladly accom¬ 
modate them if he was at home. 

“ God knows, Lindsey, I had never dreamed 
of such a possibility as this!” he gasped, in a 
hoarse whisper. “ I had invested ten thousand 
dollars with the prospect of tripling my money 
in six months. The six months expired yes¬ 
terday, and I have scarcely slept an hour this 
week, I have been in such a fever of ex¬ 
pectancy. It is all over now! Bentley writes, 
the whole thing was an enormous swindle, 
and the sharp fellows who got it up are 
already on their way to Europe with the 
money of their dupes; an old, wornout oil 
well, being all that is left for the stockholders. 
I dare not tell father—and that check—O my 
God, I shall go wild!” And springing to his 
feet lie paced the floor in an agony of remorse 
and despair. 

** Why not write to Mr. Morrison at once, 
telling him the story as you have told it to 
me. J don’t think he would prosecute the 
case—you could secure him by a mortgage on 
the store and contents; you say you have 
accommodated each other.” 

I will do so at once. Heaven bless yon, 
Lindsey; I feel new courage already. 1 can 
bear the disgrace of bankruptcy—but crime!” 
shuddering convulsively. 

A rap at the door inteiTupted them. Lind¬ 
sey turned the key and looked out. The 
shop boy stood a little in advance of three 
men, two of them the same who had visited 
the store the morning after Corralline Sher¬ 
wood’s party. He closed the door behind him 
and walked forward to meet them. 

*< We would like to see the senior partaier,” 
one of them said, glancing toward the office 
door. 

“Mr. Sherwooil is ill at his house, sir,” 
Lindsey returned, quietly. 

“ Mr. Robert Sherwood, then.” 

“He is busy, just now; if you would in- 
fonii me of your business,” Alfred began; but 
tlie man interrupted him with a short laugh 
and ail expressive shake of the head. 

“ Call Mr. Sherwood,” Lindsey said, turn¬ 
ing to the boy. 

Robert came out at once, deadly pale, but 
calm. He liad evidently overheard the con¬ 
versation, and knowing the voice of the 
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speaker, divined at once his business. He 
bowed quietly, and leaning against a pillar, 
said, in a steady voice: 

“ You can proceed with your business, gen¬ 
tlemen ; I think 1 anticipate its nature.” 

The two men exchanged glances, and then 
mode a sign to the third, who took out and 
read a writ of attachment upon the store and 
contents, in behalf of Doyle & Hunter, of 
Hartford, creditors to the firm of Sherwood 
& Son, for goods to the value of nine hun¬ 
dred dollars. The business concluded, Messrs. 
Doyle & Hunter turned to go out, leaving the 
officer in charge of the store. 

“ 1 know whom 1 have to thank for this, 
Clark Hunter,” Robert said, an angry flush 
struggling through the dead pallor of his face. 

“Thank you,” Hunter retorted. “I am 
sorry I couldn't give you time to draw on 
your friend Morrison!” And with a low*, 
exultant laugh, he walked away. 

The flush faded instantly from Robert Sher¬ 
wood’s face, and a look of despair settled 
dow'n upon it. With an unsteady hand he 
opened the office door and went in. 

“ A bad business, Mr. Lindsey,” the oflicer 
said, looking sorry. 

“ Yes,” Lindsey answered abruptly, without 
looking up, a strange expression growing 
every instant in his face, and his gray eyes 
darkeinng to jetty black. 

A moment or two more of struggle, and he 
follow'ed his partner into the office. 

“It is too late for what I proposed,” he 
said, speaking hurriedly, like one who had 
made up his mind to do a thing and is in 
haste to have it over. “ I have come to the 
conclusion that I signed Morrison's name. I 
shall be arrested for presenting the check—I 
slnall at once admit that 1 did it on my owni 
responsibility— 

“And bear the punishment for my guilt 1 
No, 1 am not such a scoundrel as to suffer 
that, Lindsey,” Sherwood interrupted. 

“Hear me, Robert,” he cried, laying his 
hand on his arm. “ Think of your parents 
and Corrie. You can settle all these demands 
and have a home left for them, at least. You 
are young and capable, you can soon get into 
some bii iness that will keep you all comfort¬ 
ably—and, pardon me for alluding to it, per¬ 
mit you to marry Miss Austin.” 

“ We were to have been married in a month,” 
he interrupted, sadly. 

“Yes, I heard so. But if she is a true 
woman she will wait willingly, and sympa¬ 
thize with and encourage you, meanwhile. If 


I am anything, or ever might have been, it b 
your kindness and sympathy that have dona 
it. 1 ask it as a privilege, my best and truest 
friend, to bear this burden for you. Thera 
is no one dependent on me, now mother 
is dead, and no one will be pained or unhappy 
on my account. 1 am only a Lindsey, you 
know, and no one will be siirp ised; beside, I 
shall not suffer—” he was^oing to add, “ Im- 
cause I have the consciousness of innocence,” 
but checked himself, and substituted, “be¬ 
cause I shall have the consciousness of repay¬ 
ing in part the gi'eat debt of gratitude 1 owe 
you.” 

{Sherwood at first positively refused to listen 
to such a plan, but he was worn down with 
care and loss of rest, and mind and body were 
nearly exhausted in the struggle. He fidt 
the force of Lindsey's reasoning, and at lost 
yielded, weakly, perhaps, but not selfishly, for 
it was not of himself he thought, only of hb 
father and mother, and Corrie—and possibly 
of Floy Austin; no man is willingly disgraced 
in the eyes of his betn)thed wife. 


Well, the blow had fallen, and all Grantley 
was confounded. But the bankruptcy, lat- 
credible as that seemed, was quite overshad¬ 
owed by the dreadful turpitude of young 
Lindsey, though not a few w^ere heard to de¬ 
clare that it w'os nothing more than was to 
be expected of a Lindsey, and they were not 
surpriseil in the least—in fact, had been ex¬ 
pecting some such thing to happen ever since 
.James Sherwood was so quixotic as to take 
the boy into his store. It seemed the whole 
trouble from first to last originated in Lind¬ 
sey's crime, according to the odd logic of tlie 
Gi’antley-ites, tliough Robert Sherwood took 
every occasion to declare the true cause of 
bankruptcy to be an unwise and wild specu¬ 
lation. But this was set dowm as only another 
proof of foolish w’eakness in upholding and 
countenancing Alfred Lindsey— he had 
alw’ays done so. 

Only one pei-son in Grantley (save, of course, 
Robert Sherwood) believed in the possibility 
of Lindsey’s innocence. Why should they, 
indeed, since he himself had admitted his 
guilt at the first? But Annie Morrison was a 
stubborn little thing when once she made up 
her mind to anything, and as determined as 
she was stubborn. It made her angry to see 
every one so willing—indeed, rather pleased— 
to believe evil of one who had fought his way 
up so bravely against the prejudices of his 
fellow-citizens. She had a natural love of 
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oppodtion, aad to she espoused his cause, 
I aM was in her element. If there was any 
' odiar reason that influenced her in the mat- 
^ lerdie did not admit it, even to herself. Slie 
I araoaged to see him after his arrest Just long 
f WHMtgjh to say, In a low voice: 
f *..Toa.don’t suppose Ib'^lieve this absurd 

I atoqf, Alfhed? No, I hnoto better, and lam 
^ ^dagtoproveltr* 

t ** Kiss Morrison, I beg,” he began, but she 
nodded gayly, in a very positive way, aud 

tripped away. 

1 A diarp pang of regret, the first he had 
r Ibit, shot heavily through his heart. He con> 
the feeling alter a little struggle, lie 
'' knew he could never be anything to Annie 
y Morrison—he had always tried to remember 
' 1 ^ but a heart is a wayward thing to manage. 

[ *She will never know that 1 am innocent,” 
f he said, a little sadly, *‘and by-and-by she 
wID come to think like the rest.” And yet 
Maheart beat lighter all day for that whisiiered 


Before the day of trial came, Annie had 
nearly succeeded in converting her father to 
her belief in young Lindsey’s innocence. She 
had a bappy'fimulty of winding that pei-son- 
Cgs round her finger. He had a great deal of 
fcith in his Annie’s judgment, and altogether 
bdlsved her to be a most wonderful little 
woman. 

* xou see,” said Annie, argumentatively, 
*it^ not at aU probable that he would do this 
when ft wasn’t going to benefit himself any, 

' only to pay an old debt contracted by the firm 
afar months before he was admitted into it. 
by the wi^, I think it a shabby trick in 
I the Sherwoods taking any one into such a 
ihaky concern as theirs very evidently Wiis. 

; .**1 tliliik they meant well, my dear,” licr 

ftther interposed, mildly. 

** Perhspa,” was the doubtful answer. ’’But 
now, father, does it look reasonable that any 
one would be so anxious to convict them¬ 
selves il they were really guilty, as you say 
Mr. Lindsey was? You say he seemed ’ fev¬ 
erishly eager to crimhiate himself.’ Now is 
[ tfuaiiauiral, father?” 

• • ”• Well, not generally, I don’t think.” 

* Of course not 1 tell you he is not guilty 
‘ of this Ibrgery, and if you send him to prison, 

: you will do a very wicked thing,” she said. 


*But| my dilld, he is in the hands of the 
law; It will not be m I say,” he replied. 

* "Bat you can establish some test—see if lie 
i write your hand—it is said that the ixni- 




tation was perfect—or require him to declare 
under oath that it was his work—something 
to get at the truth—for it is my firtn belief 
that he is sacrificing himself to save the 
Sherwoods.” 

Mr. Morrison promised to mention these 
things to a legal friend and get his opinion; 
he did not know as he could do much more. 

The day of the trial came round; it wfis 
only a formal one, the accused having con¬ 
fessed his guilt, and requested that no defence 
be made for him, A counsel had, however, been 
assigned to him, to sum up the extenuating 
circumstances, and beg that the court might 
be as lenient as possible in its sentence—con¬ 
sidering the nature of the crime—in \iow of 
his youth and his previous good character. 

But a new complexion was at once put 
upon aflairs, by Clark Hunters coining for¬ 
ward at the opening of the court and boldly 
charging the forgery upon Robert Sherwood. 
He stated that, knowing the financial afiairs 
of the firm to be in a very ticklish condition, 
he had, in company with a detective from the 
city, kept an eye on the Sherwoods for sev¬ 
eral days previous to the time of the forgery. 
He knew of their dabbling in speculations, 
and learned of the failure of the concern jier- 
haps before they did. He was a little sur¬ 
prised to find a new partner in the firm, and 
did not know but possibly he might have 
money. Ho waited to find out. He soon 
learned that it was only a poor clerk who had 
long been in their employ. Ho knew Gor- 
ham's note fell due the next day, and he hud 
a natural curiosity to see how they managed 
to pay it. He was interested, from the fact 
that the Sherwoods owed their firm quite a 
sum. He saw Robert Sherwood come down 
to the store, and almost immediately young 
Lindsey go away. He looked into the store 
twice, but saw nothing of Sherwood. He 
afterward saw Lindsey come down to the 
store, and a moment after, looking in through 
the glass door, saw him behind the counter 
waiting on some ladies. Afterward, from the 
same position, saw Sherwood open the oflice 
door and beckon to Lindsey, who came out 
from behind tlie counter and followed him 
into the office. lie then walked aw'ay down 
street, not caring to let Sherwood see him 
Just then. 

In a little less than ten minutes Sher¬ 
wood came out of the store and walked 
hastily toward home. He then entered the 
store, several others also coming in. Bought 
a pair of gloves, and waited further develop- 
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ments. He had a theory that some means 
were to be put in operation to procure the 
money to meet Gorham’s bill next day, and 
thought possibly the store and contents were 
to be mortgaged. 

“ Presently the sound of wheels made me 
lift my eyes,” he continued, ‘‘ and I saw Rob¬ 
ert Sherwood, and a fellow* whom I judged to 
be one of their servants drive up in a carriage. 
Lindsey went hastily out There was no one 
in the store, and a strong impulse to open the 
office door and look in took possession of me. 
1 did so, and the first thing that caught my 
eye was a piece of crumpled paper lying in 
front of the desk. 1 took it, and without 
looking at it, put it in my pocket and hurried 
out Sherwood was still talking with Lindsey, 
who was seated in the carriage with the Irish¬ 
man. 1 walked immediately out, and wdien 
at a sufficient distance, smoothed out the 
paper and read, * T. D. Morrison ’ written in 
half a dozen places, together with the time 
and place of date. But the date was ‘ Sept. 
11th,’ instead of thirteenth as it really was. 
1 was shocked at the suspicion that forced 
itself upon me. I had letters in Sherwood's 
hand, and 1 compared them with the writing 
on the paper, and saw at once that it was tlie 
same, only a little disguised. I had also a 
letter of Morrison’s, and I remembered all at 
once that I had previously observed that 
there was a striking similarity between the 
handwriting of the two men.” 

“ I knew Morrison had gone West. I wrote 
him immediately, asking if he had loaned 
Sherwood a sum of money to be drawn from 
the bank during his absence, ti e telegraphed 
back that he had not, and Mr. Dole and my¬ 
self visited the bank, and found a check for 
$5000 had been presented by Lindsey the 
afternoon of the 13th. We went down at 
once and put an attachment on the store. 
Subsequent developments you are familiar 
with. I demand now that Lindsey give us 
a proof of his handwriting being the same 
signed to the check, or that on this piece of 
p.iper,” producing it and laying it on the 
table. 

Lindsey firmly refused. There was a little 
excitement, and before it had subsided, Rob¬ 
ert Sherwood, his face pale, yet firm, walked 
into court. 

“ Stop I” he interrupted. “ It is T, who am 
the culprit—” 

“No! no, it is not, gentlemen—0, do not 
mind what he says!” Lindsey cried, inter¬ 
rupting him. “O Robert I you promised me 


you would not Interfere,” a pleading pathcll 
in his voice. 

“ Damon and Pythias,” sneered Hunter. 

Well, of course the entire complexion of Um 
matter was changed, and Robert Sherwood^' 
the handsome, generous, talented son of on$. 
of the oldest and most respectable familieB of 
Grantley, was condemned to imprisonment 
for forgery, and Alfnjd Lindsey’s noble con¬ 
duct was on every tongne. Public opinion, 
that fickle creature, fell at once to ab.U8ing 
Robert Sherwood, and if it could have had 
the fixing of the sentence, 1 am afiraid the 
gallows would have had another victim, 
and-by, however, the excited state of opinion 
subsided. Lindsey used every effort to soften 
the feeling against him, and at the end of a 
year succeeded in getting up a pelition^ 
headed by Mr. Morrison, for his pardon. 
Afier some delay it was granted, and Robert 
Sherwood,grown sadly old and altered Inn 
year, came back to Grantley. During his in¬ 
carceration, Lindsey had acted the part of a 
son to the poor, broken-down old man, who 
seemed little enough like the proud merchant 
of former years. All Grantley prophesied 
that Lindsey’s love for Corrle Sherwood 
prompted him to this course of labor and 
sacrifice, as well as being at the bottom of hla 
devotion to Robert. It is so hard for man** 
kind to believe in the unselfishness of Ahefar 
fellows, or to conceive it possible that a warm 
and tender friendship can exist between a 
man and woman. 

Well, as 1 said, Robert Sherwood came 
back to Grantley, broken In health and 
spirits, his good name tarnished, poverty and 
toil before liim, a weak, almost imbecile 
father, and a helpless mother and sifter de^ 
pendent on him for support. Did his old 
friends, remembering alibis long, upright life, 
his pure morality, his generous, noble nature, 
forgive him this one sin, committed under 
such great excitement and provocation, and 
not a deliberate wrong; and remembering 
their own liability to fall in some mo¬ 
ment of terrible temptation, gather about 
him, and with words of encouragement, and 
kindly proffers of sympathy and assistance, 
hold up his fainting hands, and strengthen his 
fainting heart? Did they do this, do yofl 
think? 

Alas I no. Tliey held aloof from him, they 
said continually'by their conduct, “we ara 
holier than you,” and managed in a hniiclred 
nameless ways to kesp* the fact of his die-' 
grace continually before him. There were a 
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tvMkbcxoeiitloM. Mr. Morrison showed 
bis true nobility as a gentleman, but 
Chibtlaa spirity In using eveiy effort to 
Urn fed how fully and thoroughly 
him, and wished to have it quite 
0 s also tried bravely to combat 
ibmfodleeB of bis fellow-citizens, but with 
Alfeed Lindsey, now 
;fe WBem at Windsor Locks, helped and 
im in many ways, but his sensi- 
it||i||d mi dowly crushed under thehard- 
eoldness of his fellow-citizens, and 
itnsdying at its core, he gradually lost 
and life, and people saw at last that 
HI ^ them, perhaps, 

femlt that possibly his blood would be re- 
«M.at their hands. There was a little 
qnidliis sympathy then, but it was too late, 
mi^ however, one beautiful ray of 
that streamed out over his dark- 
Mej Austin had been true to her 
[loilivhiin, though her father had forbidden 
to ise him after bis arrest But when 
;tti tovy that he was dying came to her 
[•tohibs threw aside all parental control, and 
to him, and insisted upon being his 
hmiisdlately. He olijected faintly, but 
hOQi^t of having her with him to the 
to/^aadsf calling her at last by the sweet 
Mmdrirtfe^ was too pleasant to be long 
and 80 in the solemn shadow of 
Ml *9 were united in wedlock, and her 
miDbtered to his last earthly wants, 
her loving fkithfhlness brightened the 
of shadows. 

ind so Robert Sherwood was dead—dead 
fhsiush of his young manhood. If he 
~ snd fell in that one terrible moment of 
temptation, were they quite guiltless 
hiifed the way of his return to honor, 
^ ditoe^and useMness? 

' 4 Airltoilwrt’!i death, Alfred Lindsey came 
took Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood and 
down to Windsor Locks. He 
how desolate and terrible the old place 
•asm to them now, and he promised 
to make their grief as easy for them 
as possible. GranUey people talked 
^ptotisome^ and wondered " why he didn’t 
CoRle and done with it—it would 
PnMy hok better.” 

one^ two^ three years went by, and 
and Coirie kept on in the even 
S 


tenor of their way. There was nothing 
heard of marriage between them, but that a 
deep, and tender, and earnest affection existed 
between them, no one could doubt who 
knew them. Some people, not under¬ 
standing pure and tender feeling, laughed, 
and maile sneering remarks and innuendoes, 
but the poisonous arrows glanced off harm¬ 
less from their strong armor of purity. But 
there came a change at last; a change that 
released Lindsey from his self-imposed life of 
labor and sacrifice in their behalf. Corrie 
Sherwood, quite unexpectedly to most people, 
though not to Alfred, married a wealtliy gen¬ 
tleman in Hartford, who at once took lier 
parents borne to his bouse. The day after 
they left, Lindsey went up to Grantley. He 
had scarcely been there since Robert Sher¬ 
wood died. There were reasons why he 
dared not trust himself to go there much. 

Annie Morrison, a little paler and graver 
than on that autumn morning when she had 
ridden from Hanford to Grantley with Alfred 
Lindsey, sat lost in tliought before a light fire 
that dickered through the twilight shadows 
of a gray October evening. A low rap 
sounded on the door. Of course it was 
her father,she was expecting him momently; 
80 she said, with a little low laugh: 

^ Come in, if it’s anybody that loves me.” 

The door opened and a gentleman came 
forward, pausing where the light fell across 
his face. 

“Annie,” he said, tenderly, “I could not 
stay outside wlien you said thaty 

Of course she gave a little feminine start 
and scream, and protested against his taking 
lier so literally, because, of course, she was 
only in fun, besides, she was so sure it was her 
father. But when he told her in earnest, pas¬ 
sionate words of his love for her all these 
years, and bow he had not dared to come to 
her before lest lier sweet face should make 
him forget the path of duty he had marked 
out for himself; and that now the burden 
was off his hands, and he was free to seek his 
own happiness, etc., etc., why, she quite broke 
down, and admitted between little happy, hys¬ 
terical sobs, that “ she had loved him always;” 
and when a little later Mr. Morrison really 
came in, he found his little girl the betrothed 
wife of Alfred Lindsey, and like a model 
father, added the paternal blessing. 
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THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER 


BY MBS. CABOLINE ORNB. 


“ You have been so diligent to^ay, my good 
lads, that although half an hour earlier than 
usual, you may leave off work, and seek what¬ 
ever diversion may please you, provided you 
keep within proper bounds, and avoid min¬ 
gling in the street riots which are getting to be 
frequent as well as dangerous. 

These words were addressed by Godfrey de 
Coigners, a thriving goldsmith of the city of 
London, to his two apprentices, the eider of 
whom sat diligently at work linking together 
a heavy gold chain for a wealthy citizen, 
while the other, whose duty it was to wait on 
customers, was busy in polishing a piece of 
plate. 

Walter Kingsley quietly deposited the chain 
in a drawer, which'he locked, and taking his 
cap, stood awaiting for his companion. 

"Shall 1 fasten the street door and close 
the shuttei's?’’ inquired Simon Cosin, the 
younger apprentice, fixing his small, keen 
eyes upon his master’s face. 

. "Yes, Simon,” replied the goldsmith, pass¬ 
ing his hand over his face as he spoke, to hide 
the sudden flush occasioned by the prying 
looks of his apprentice. 

As Simon Cosin turned away to perform 
his task, a faint smile flickered over his coun¬ 
tenance, which Kingsley, quiet and careless 
as he appeared, failed not to observe. Hav¬ 
ing performed it as his master had ordered, 
Cosiu adroitly slipped a small key from be¬ 
neath a bit of canvas, which appearetl to be 
lying carelessly at one end of the shelf, which 
he held in such a manner as to be concealed 
by the sleeve of his jacket. The two appren¬ 
tices now left the shop by a passage which 
led to the back of the building, which admit¬ 
ted them into a close, dark alley. As soon as 
the door was closed behind them, the gold¬ 
smith secured it on the inside with a heavy 
bolt. He then, having examined the fasten¬ 
ings of the front entrance and the window 
shutters, lit a lamp; for though the sun was 
yet a quarter of an hour high, the light was 
excluded, except what was admitted through 
the open door of an inner apartment. He 
placed the lamp on a table, and crossing this 
inner room, opened a door which revealed a 
Barrow staircase. 


"Alice! Alice!” said he, "come to me ft 
minute, I wish to speak with you.” 

A door at the head of the staircase was 
almost immediately swung back, and a beau¬ 
tiful face, evidently dimmed with a shade of 
sadness, peered from behind it. 

" Come down, my daughter,” said the gold¬ 
smith ; " I wish to give you some directions 
before I go out.” j 

This was said in a somewhat louder voice I 
than was absolutely necessary for one so near I 
as Alice to bear, and was clearly intended for j 
some one in the chamber. As soon as Alice j 
had descended the staiis, her father passed | 
into the workshop and made a sign for her to | 
follow. She was somewhat surprised to find 
that the apprentices were gone, and that the 
shop, instead of the lingering gleams of day, 
was lighted by a lamp. 

" Should any person, except Grantham, call 
and inquire for me,” said her father," say that 
I shall not be in till eight o’clock. If dis¬ 
posed to wait my return, let it be in the oak 
parlor, and be careful that neither you nor 
Dame Gifford have occasion for anything In 
the shop, or the room adjoining.” 

" You had better lock the door,' then, as ! 
soon as I am gone, for though I can promise I 
for myself, it is not unlikely that the good 
dame may be seized with a sudden desire to 
see the silver vase and the drinking-cup, set 
with jewels, you are making for the arch¬ 
bishop. Father,” she added, while a deeper 
shade of sadness stole over her features, "I 
am haunted with the fear that some evil la 
hovering over you.” 

The goldsmith turned quickly round, and 
said, sharply, " Why do you suffer yourself—^* 
but he checked himself and added, playfully, 
" if idle fancies disturb you, Alice, it is a sign 
that you are too much at your embroidery, 
and too little in the fresh air. Nothing is so 
good as fresh air to dispel a fit of the vapors." 

" I wish it were indeed the vapors which 
thus trouble me, both for your sake and mine. 
But it is not so. Will you forgive me, dear 
father, if I tell you that I know why alter 
and Simon were dismissed so early, and why 
for some weeks past, you have often worked 
while others have slept?” 
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• Httfe you dared,” said her father, sternly, 
*lo piy into what you should not know?” 

" 1 httfo made no attempt to pry into any- 
thingi The knowledge of the unwelcome 
aecrat, which has e?er since preyed upon my 
spirits, was obtained aocideutslly.” 

^ In what way?” 

. ^Theeseiitiig you had the first interview 
with the stranger you call Grantham, 1 was 

^ImpossiUer 

** It is true. 1 had entered the shop a min¬ 
ute before, as it seems, without your notice, 
to ash you about something, and iiuagiiiiiig 
.that the stranger might wish to make some 
pnichase which would require only a few 
Mid not caring to be seen by him, I 
stepped behind the screen which you some- 
tiBM place before tlie table when you are at 
work, and thus, unintentionally, heard every 
wend that was said. But, father, you have 
nothing to fear from me, for I will prove to 
you that a woman can keep a secret.” 

believe you, my child, and since you 
know what passed between me and the strati- 
gar, you riiall see the progress I have made in 
the work he engaged me to do.” 

Saying tlius, he unlocked a writing-desk, 
and opening a private drawer, took thence a 
golden coroniL 

^ An hour’s work,” said he, as he placed it 
on the table, ** will finish it” 

”And this,” said Alice, "is intended to 
crown Bobert de Bruce, Uie rebel, and the 
enemy of King Edward. O father, why did 
yon consent to do what, if found out, must 
cart your life?” 

-Yea, as you say, should the secret tran¬ 
spire^ it will cost me my life. But there is no 
danger—there caii be none. According to 
jByown views of the matter, I have been 
.girttyofnccriine. Might is all that can give 
Edward a right to rule Scotland, and for iny 
own part, I rejoice that Brace has triumphed. 
Let Edward content to rule his kingdom, 
lily." 

-And CO say L But whatever we may 
tbfaik on that subject, the danger you have 
braqght upon yourself by fashioning this 
^anUe remalna the same.” 

-Yon aufTer yourself to be unnecessarily 
abmned. The whole aflUr has been con¬ 
ducted with 80 much secrecy and discretion, 
1^ then can be no danger.” 

. -1 wlrti that I could /eel the same confi- 
dance that you do; but there is the youngest 
appienlloe^ Simon Cosin, who has as much 


curiosity as he has cuiining, who would—and 
I accuse him not without cause—betray Ijis 
own brother for the sake of a broad gold 
piece.” 

" It cannot be that /ic has any suspicion of 
the matter,” said the goldsmith; but while 
he spoke, the keen glance with which Cosin 
regained him as he and his fellow-apprentice 
were preparing to leave the shop, flashed into 
his mind and caused him considerable 
uneasiness. 

" He may not,” said Alice, " suspect the 
real nature of the affair, but 1 am persuaded 
that he already imagines there is something 
in agitation wiiich yon are desirous to conceal 
from liiin, and he will not rest till be finds 
what it is.” 

" 1 believe that you are mistaken.” 

" I am nearly certain that 1 am not” 

" What are your reasons for tliinking thus ?” 

"Tliey are founded on a hint which Walter 
gave me.” 

" I don’t know why Walter is entitled to 
more confidence than Simon; 1 believe, w'ere 
I inclined to trust either, it would be my 
younger apprentice.” 

" Fatiicr, you are not so well acquainted 
with Walter’s true character as I am. The 
brow which is covered by the fiat cap of a 
London apprentice vrould grace an carl's 
coronet,” said Alice, with a warmth which 
brought a look of surprise to the countenance 
of her father, and a blush to her own. 

"How long has Master Walter Kingsley 
stood so liigh in the good graces of my 
daughter?” he said. 

"Ever since lie endangered his life by res¬ 
cuing tliat poor, lielph^ss old man from the 
mob, at the head of wlilch was Simon Cosin, 
whom, in their cruel thirst for what they 
called sport, they cainc near depriving of 
life.” 

"That does tell in his favor, but time is 
wasting, and you must leave me; I would fain 
finish this coronal to-night, and then I shall 
feel more at ease,” 

" I wish, father, that you would just melt it 
down, and then, should suspicion get abroad, 
so as to cause search to be made for it, noth¬ 
ing could be found to implicate you.” 

" Step this way, Alice, and you will see that 
1 have nothing to fear even from the strictest 
search.” And he opened his wriiing-desk as 
she drew near, and requested her to point 
out to him tiie drawer where the coronal had 
been concealed. 

" 1 cannot,” she replied, after haring 
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examined the interior of the desk with strict 
scrutiny. 

I wjis certain you could not, and though 
I am not afraid to trust you, if search should 
he made, it may he better that you remain 
ignorant of its situation. Now, my child, go 
and let no foolish fears disturb your dreams 
to-night.” 

The moment Alice had left him he secured 
the door which communicated with the stair¬ 
case, and then addressed himself diligently to 
the task of finishing the coronal. He hoped 
to complete it in an hour, nor did he overrun 
the time by more than a few minutes. As he 
was taking it to the desk to deposit it in the 
secret drawer, he thought he heard a slight 
noise outside the door which opened into the 
street. He stood still and listened, but as 
the noise was not repeated, he imagined that 
it must have been caused by some person 
who was passing. He, therefore, quickly 
restored it to its place of concealment, and 
locking the desk, retained the key about his 
person. On going up stairs, he found that 
his daughter had retired to her own room, 
and feeling weary and dispirited, he bade 
Dame Gifford “ good-night,” and sought his 
own place of repose. 

One of the windows of his apartment could 
be seen from the street which passed in front 
of the building, and as the curtain was par¬ 
tially drawn aside, two persons, who had for 
about fifteen minutes been standing opposite, 
watching for that purpose, were aware of the 
moment of his entrance. They could not 
only see the gleam of light, though it had 
been placed in a remote corner of the room, 
but could discern the outline of his form, os 
he many times crossed and recrossed his 
chamber, previous to disrobing, as if his mind 
was ill at ease. 

The persons watching, who were screened 
by the dark shadow of the building near 
whleh they stood, began to grow impatient, 
when suddenly the light was extinguished. 
They waited not another moment, but cross¬ 
ing the street, one of them, who was a little 
forward of the other, went directly up to the 
door of the goldsmith’s shop, and dexterously 
displacing one of the panels which had been 
previously loosened for the purpose, he was 
enabled to remove the two heavy bars by 
which the door was secured. The only ob¬ 
stacle to their ingress being now removed, 
they both entered the shop. He who hap¬ 
pened to be the leader, then carefully closed 
the door and replaced the panel. 


“This way,” he then said to his companion, 
and as he spoke, caused the light from a dark 
lantern to fall on the writing-desk in which 
was concealed the coronal. As he bent for¬ 
ward and placed a key in the lock of the desk, 
the light revealed the cunning and sinister 
countenance of Simon Cosin, the goldsmith’s 
younger apprentice. The person with him 
now took the lanteni, and the dark cloak, 
which he wore, falling open, displayed the 
rich dress of a nobleman. The desk was 
soon thrown open. 

“ There is nothing here,” said Lord Segraye. 

Cosin made no reply, but pressing his fin¬ 
ger against the back of the desk, on a spot 
which in no respect appeared different from 
any other, a small door fiew open and re¬ 
vealed a drawer containing the coronal, which 
was the object of their search. A small bun¬ 
dle of papers lay beside it, which Lord Se- 
grave hastily examined. None appeared to 
him to be of much importance, except one. 
In this allusion was made to the intended 
coronation of Robert Bruce at Scone, and 
although the day was not designated, the 
goldsmith was requested to have the crown 
ready by the tenth of the month, when Mas¬ 
ter Grantham would call for it, and secretly 
convey it to its place of destination. This he 
retained, and refolding the others restored 
them to the drawer. After a few moments’ 
hesitation, ho also returned the coronal. 

“Are you going to leave it, my lord?” 
asked Cosin. 

“ Yes, I believe it will be best to leave it till 
morning, when your traitorous master, and 
thi^, his precious piece of handicraft, can be 
secured at the same time.” 

“ I can sec no good that can come of leav¬ 
ing it,” said Cosin, with a dissatisfied air. 

“ There can be no harm that I can see in 
suffering it to remain a few hours, and the 
prize is too precious to be borne, at this time 
of night, through streets in the neighborhood 
of Whitefriars, whose only population is made 
up of thieves, robbers and assassins. Besides, 
this paper which I hold in n>y hand will be 
sufficient evidence against your master, even 
should we fail to gain possession of the crown, 
so that at any rate, your promised reward is 
secure.” 

At this moment, sounds of loud and riot¬ 
ous mirth were distinctly heard, although 
they were borne from a considerable distance. 
Whatever doubts ivmained in the mind of 
Lord Segrave as to suffering the coronal to 
remain till morning, or at lesist till a guard 
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eoald be procured, were now put to rest He 
therelbre ordered the apprentice to lock the 
jdeiik, eud bfter waiting long enough to assure 
■theiDMlres that the gang of rioters were not 
<aOTioaeliing in that direction, they left the 
bhcipu . 

ZiOid Segimve immediately crossed the street 
and tamed Into a close, dark lane, leaving 
Coeln to secure the door. He had restored 
the bore to their former position, and had 
bent down to secure the loosened panel, 
•when he heard some one quickly pass near 
him. He was somewhat startled by this, and 
firing and looking, in the direction of the re- 
oeding footsteps,, he could dimly descry 
tlifough the gloom a person who he thought 
ioaembled his fellow-apprentice. 

** If he has dared to act the spy on me,” he 
tnuttered, between his teeth; ^^but no—ho 
auqpects me not—1 need not fear.” Having 
Ihos settled the matter in his own mind, he 
replacing the panel, and then with¬ 
drew to a place, to which he had been 
directed to repair by Lord Segrave, that he 
might be In readiness to lend his assistance at 
wbatefer hoar he might be required. 


Dame Gifford had remained awhile after 
the goldsmith and his daughter had with¬ 
drawn to their separate apartments, that she 
might regale herself on some delicacy, which 
for the last fifteen minutes had been simmer¬ 
ing on the embers, in a little silver saucepan. 
She had Just lifted the lid to see if the gravy 
had assumed the proper consistence, when 
she heard her name pronounced in a low, 
cautious tone of voice. Had she not at once 
lecoguiaed the voice, the contents of the 
saucepan would probably have been over¬ 
turned into the ashes; as it was it barely 
cached a fide as disastrous. As soon as she 
was satisfied that the saucepan was firmly 
settled on the embers, she rose and turning 
round said: 

^ Bless me, Walter Kingsley, how came you 
here^ and how did you get here?” 

got in there,” he replied, pointing to the 
casement, which he had left swinging on its 
hingea, " and my business is to speak with 
Mistress Alice.” 

"And do you think that Mistress Alice is 
going to rCw from her bed because one of her 
fidhef^ ’prentices takes it into his head that 
he wants to speak with her?” 

"I have something to say to her which will 
admit of no delay. 1 most see her, and that 
immediately*” 


Finding she stUl hesitated, he said: 

“ Go, good dame, and fetch her hither, and 
the very first holiday that comes, 1 will mend 
the clasp for you, which you asked me to do 
yesterday.” 

“And so you think to bribe me? but re¬ 
member, if I go, it will be out of good-will, 
and not for the sake of reward.” 

Without further parley she proceeded to 
Alice’s chamber and knocked at the door, 
which was at once opened. Her anxiety was 
such, that feeling no inclination to sleep she 
bad remained at her window, hoping that the 
stranger whom her father called Grantham 
might yet come and remove the coronal. 

“ Has he come ?” she eagerly demanded, of 
Dame Gifford. 

“ Yes; but if I should give you a piece of 
my mind, 1 should say it is not seemly for a 
lass who might, if she chose, marry one of the 
richest burgher’s sons in the city, to be so 
earnest for a stolen meeting with her father’s 
apprentice—not but that Walter is a nice lad 
and comely enough to be a prince.” 

Alice made no reply, for the stranger was 
in her mind when she asked the question, 
and she felt that Dame Gilford had misappre¬ 
hended lier. She, however, could not prevent 
feeling alarmed at being summoned to an in¬ 
terview with Walter Kingsley at such an 
hour, for she felt persuaded that it had some¬ 
thing to do with the dangerous business 
which her father, in an evil hour, had been 
tempted to undertake. 

It proved to be as she had suspected. 
Walter had been aware for some days, that 
Cosin was iu the possession of some secret 
which endangered the safety of their master, 
though he was ignorant of its precise nature. 
He at any rate determined to keep a vigilant 
watch upon Cosin’s proceedings. At one 
time, when they two were'alone in the shop, 
Cosln, when he imagined Walter too deeply 
engaged in his employment to notice him, 
busied himself in fitting a key to the writing- 
desk. But Walter did notice him, nor did he 
fail to observe him when he slipped the key 
which he knew to be the same, from under 
the piece of canvas, and concealed it in the 
sleeve of his jacket 

When the two apprentices left the shop 
Kingsley took a different direction from that 
chosen by Cosin, but in a short time turned 
back and succeeded in keeping him in sight 
till he met Lord Segrave, when they both 
entered a small obscure building. When 
almost wearied with watching, Walter saw 
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the door open, and Cosin, preceded by a per¬ 
son closely muffled in a cloak, come forth. 
The evening was extremely dark, the stars 
being blotted out by a mass of heavy clouds, 
from which fell an almost imperceptible mist. 
The darkness was in Kingsley’s favor, and he 
succeeded, without their suspecting it, in fol¬ 
lowing them to his master’s sliop. Having 
seen them enter, he approached the door, 
where, by attentively listening, he was able 
to arrive at a pretty accurate conclusion as 
to what was concealed in the desk. He 
also found that Lord Segrave had concluded 
to let it remain till morning, that it might be 
removed with more safety, when his master 
would also be arrested, unless he previously 
made his escape. 

“I would willingly have concealed this 
from you,” said Walter, in conclusion, “ but I 
knew that at any rate you must soon know 
it, and thought it best not to excite Dame 
Gifford's wonder by asking for your father. I 
thought it best to ask for you, and permit her 
to put her own construction upon it, which 
will at least be wide enough of the truth.” 

“ I was already in possession of the dreadful 
secret,” said Alice, but hoped that it might 
remain a secret to all except me and the 
parties engaged in the transaction. I must 
go to my father and tell him of his danger. 
He may yet save himself by flight.” 

“Tell him,” said Walter, “that if he will 
but say the woixl, I will have a fleet hoi-se in 
waiting for him in an hour from this time at 
any place which he may think best.” 

They now separated; Walter, so as not to 
excite Dame Gifibrd’s suspicions, going out at 
the window which had admitted him, and 
Alice by the door which led to her chamber, 
whence without difficulty she could go to the 
apartment occupied by her father. 

Dame Gifford, who had by this time finish¬ 
ed the contents of the saucepan, as well as a 
cup of warm spiced ale, after raking the ashes 
over the embers, went to her room and was 
soon ei\}oying the sweets of profound repose. 
In a few minutes afterwards, the goldsmith 
and his daughter and Walter had met to¬ 
gether, anxiously discussing what course it 
would be best to pursue. Alice entreated her 
father to attempt to escape, in which she was 
earnestly joined by Walter. If he would 
agree to this, Walter offered to risk the peril¬ 
ous undertaking of conveying the coronal to 
Scone. But the goldsmith had no faith that 
be should be able to escape, though he at 
length yielded to the tears and entreaties of 


bis daughter, and consented to make the 
attempt. 

Walter knew where he could obtain horses^ 
and in half an hour they were in waiting. 
The presentiment that he should not escape 
continued to haunt De Coigners to an extent 
which paralyzed exertion. While Walter 
Kingsley, in a suitable disguise'and the coronal 
ingeniously concealed, took the road to 
Scotland, his master pursued a different 
direction, where a few hours’ bard riding 
would bring him to the house of an old friend, 
in whose fidelity he thought he could confide. 

^ The first faint gleams of dawn had hardly 
broke in the east, when AJice, who was keep¬ 
ing watch in a chamber which commanded a 
view of the street in front of the shop, could 
hear footsteps which approached with evident 
caution. They drew nearer and nearer, and 
soon ceased in front of the shop. She listened 
attentively and could hear when they gained 
admittance. She now ventured to throw 
open the casement, but though this availed 
her to hear a faint munnur of voices, she 
could distinguish nothifig that they said. 
Unable longer to contix)! her painful solici¬ 
tude, she groped her way to the apartment 
where the evening previous she had the in¬ 
terview with Walter, and descended to the 
foot of the staircase to wdiicli allusion has be¬ 
fore been made. All was silent for a few 
seconds, and then there was a bitter execra¬ 
tion, which she well knew was in consequence 
of being baffled in their expectations of finding 
the coronal. 

“ The person who was to convey it to Scot¬ 
land must have come for it after we were 
here,” said a voice, which Alice knew to be 
Simon Cosin's. 

“ It is not of much moment whether we 
find it or not,” said some one, in reply. “This 
paper is sufficient to prove your master guilty. 
Are you sure. Cosin, that there is no secret 
outlet from the building by which the trait¬ 
orous rascal can make his escape ?” 

“ There is no place big enough for a weasel 
to escape,” was the answer of the apprentice. 

“ Lead us to his chamber then. A thri^y 
artisan should have been astir by this timOv 
but he doubtless wishes to indemnify liimselfT 
for those extra hours of labor he has been 
obliged to bestow on the Scottish crown,” 

There was an attempt made to open the 
door where Alice stood listening, which being \ 
fastened on the inside, was unsuccessful. It, 
however, caused a delay of only a few min- I 
utes, and as Alice heaid the lock give wayf 
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She bad only time 
-t»lhi|ra Um dooTy when she beard steps in 
t|ie ||iW0a which led to her father’s chamber. 
- l]ii^fKpi(ii.tand that it was untenanted. 

; *^|^,|ni 9 .. 1 iaTe escaped to his daughter’s 
noi^fyfliggested Oosin. 

la itf Show it to us,” was the in> 
. demand of several voices at once. 

. *Thls.F»7” Mid Cosin. 

The next minute there was a rap against 
ABcif^door., 

"^e ipiiat enter, eUher by fair means or 
imV*; a^ one of the men, and we leave it 
’vith.ipa to choose which we shall do.” 

ni^k the door immediately,” said 
ahe mil knew that it would avail 
BoC^qg.to refiue. 

nie.door being thrown open, a slight suiv 
wsf'.cif. tlM room convinced them that it 
.cAfad..ao place of concealment Dame 
CMfl^fi^waa ^ this time aroused, who though 
Blpriilf jBpeationed could give them no further 
tlym that she herself had lit the 
hmp te thp fol4smith when he rose to re- 
lire^:pnd Uiat he left th$ room by the door he 
alwaipdld, when he went to his bed-chamber. 
Am she refttsed answering evety 

gpe rt Bo P j however trivial, with a firmness 
.wU^.Cffald not be shaken, and after having 
.Manilied every part of the house under the 
.410001100 of Coain, they were obliged to yield 
.to tiliia mweloome belief that their Intended 
victim had made his escape. 


Had Godfrey de Colgners been able to 
maintain the appearance of as much coolness 
and aelf^posse^lon as Walter Kingsley, his 
.apprsnlloe, he might have been safe. This 
-wee frr from being the case, and when, as 
aeon aa it was fbund that he .was not in the 
•hoeps^ penoDO were, sent in different direc- 
tionatnpunuftof.him, although he was art- 
fldly dii^iaed, he yielded hipiself to the fi st 
Who., came up with him, without the least 
attempt at evaaion. His captor conveyed him 
boidi to London, an,d before night he was tried 
to 4c klng^ oonncil, and condemned to be 
ttetotol,at seven o’clock on the morning of 
the Mptt day bnt one. 

.. was the first Alice heard respecting 

hsr ttlher after she parted with him. For 
'‘^half aa.hphr she sat like one stupefied. 
{]|ifdllierDeme.Giflbrd*s attempts to comfort 
iJ^ipor her •noisy lamentations, had power to 
. (^toiir her. atteptlon. The day was near its 
iWhen suddenly atarting np she ex- 


to 


** I will go to the king and beg my father’s 
pardon—^lie must—he will grant it.” 

“ Why, the poor child Is demented to think 
of such a thing,” said Dame Gifford. “ The 
king will only be angiy with you, and when 
he is angry I’ve heard it said that he is dread¬ 
ful to look upon, and that his eyes are fierce 
as a lion’s, and seem to sparkle with fire. A 
glanCe of them would kill you. Come, my 
lady-bird, be persuaded not to go. What can¬ 
not be cured must be endured, and tlie 
remedy you seek, tliough it may harm yom*- 
self, can avail nothing in favor of your father.” 

^ “ I shall go, Dame Gifford, so don’t add to 
my affliction by magnifying the difficulties 
which may beset me.” 

“ You are a willful child and always would' 
have your own way, for which I must thank 
myself, for it all came of ray over-indulgence. 
Since you will go, I wish Walter was here to 
go with you. He is a good, sober lad, and is 
shrewd and sharp-witted withal, and would 
know bow to manage with as much address 
as a courtier.” 

“ Since he is not here, I must go alone.” 

‘‘That you shan’t do. Do you think a 
handsome lady like you would be suffered to 
pass through the streets unmolested at this 
time, when Whitefriars begins to empty itself 
of its rogues, and the wild, young Templars 
are abroad, who are quite as much to be 
feared by one like you ?” 

“ What can I do, then ?” 

“ It may be that neighbor Gadsou will go 
with you.” 

“ O, I know he will—go, good dame, and 
see.” 

Dame Gifford soon returned accompanied 
by Master Gadson. The impatient Alice, en¬ 
veloped in a dark colored cloak and hood, 
met them at the door. The vigorous arms of 
the worthy citizen and her own intense ex¬ 
citement sustained her, as they rapidly pur¬ 
sued their way to.the pa'acc of Westminster, 
where Edward I., and Marguerite of France, 
his second queen, at that time had their 
court 

Master Gadson used every effort in his 
power to introduce his young charge to the 
presence of the king, but after waiting nearly 
an hour, which to Alice seemed an age, they 
were told that the king being weary and in¬ 
disposed, bad retired to his private apartments 
and could not be disturbed. 

••The queen, then—let me see the queen,” 
said Alice. 

“It cannot be,” said the page, who had 
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been sent to inform her of the impossibility of 
her having access to the king. 

Just at this moment a door, opening into a 
passage communicating with the queen’s 
apartments, and directly opposite where 
Alice and Gadson stood, was unclosed. 
Sevend ladies were crossing the passage at 
the time, and Master Godson, who had several 
times seen the queen, recognized her as one 
of them. He pointed her out to Alice. The 
moment the words had passed his lips, she 
dai*ted forward with the speed of thought, 
and the next moment was kneeling at the 
queen’s feet. Marguerite, surprised at tlft 
suddenness of the movement, said kindly, 
while she at the same time attempted to raise 
her: 

“ What would you have, my fair girl ?” 

“ My father’s pardon.” 

“ Who is your father?” 

Godfrey de Coigners the goldsmith.” 

The unhappy man we were speaking of 
only a few minutes ago?” said the queen, 
addressing one of the ladies. 

“ Yes, your grace, the same.” 

“ I have no power to pardon him,” said the 
queen. “ Your petition must be addressed to 
the king.” 

“ I came to the palace for that purpose,” 
said Alice, but they would not let me see 
him.” 

“ It is doubtless well that you were denied, 
for the king, who is both ill and weary, miglit 
have been in no mood to give you a favorable 
hearing.” 

“ What can I do ?” said Alice; “ to-morrow 
my success may be no better, and the next 
day it will be too late.” 

Marguerite remained silent a few moments, 
as if revolving in her mind what was best to 
do. 

I will myself,” she at length said, “ inter¬ 
cede with the king for your father’s pardon.” 

The ladies in attendance looked surprised, 
for never had there been an instance, where 
a .queen of England had ventured to stand 
between a mighty Plantagenet in his wrath, 
and his intended victim. Marguerite noticed 
this, and smiled as she said: 

You think for so young a queen, I am a 
very bold one—is it not so ?” 

We know that your grace has the courage 
to be good and merciful,” was the reply of one 
of the ladies; and if you do what you in¬ 
tend, it will be more than any of J^our 
predecessors ever venturecf to do.” 

“ I shall be proud and happy to be the first 


instance, then,” was Margue^’s reply. ThA 
addressing Alice, she said, ^Go, now, airil 
hope for the best. I will watch for a 
able*opportunity to speak in behalf of yo^ i 
father, and will see that you are advised oC ‘ 
the issue at the earliest moment possiUe.” ' I 

Alice pressed her lips to the queen’s hand^ 
and with looks expressive of grateful thanIfiB 
she was unable to utter, withdrew and rejoined 
her kind protector. 

They found Dame Gifibrd anxiously awalb- 
ing their return. After the departure of 
Master Gadson she persuaded Alice to recUne 
on a couch which she spread for her near IKe 
fire, and was rejoiced to see wearied nature, 
after awhile, yield to the oblivion of sleej^ ' 
But her slumbers were uneasy, and she ofteh, 
started as if harassed by painful dreams* 
When she awoke morning had dawned. Aft 
first, she was only conscious of a heavy 
pression weighing ux>on her spirits, biA 
suddenly, the fearful truth broke in upon lietp 
mind. 

With leaden feet, the hours, one aftor. 
another crept away. Sometimes it seemed to 
her that it was impossible to longer endoto 
the agony of suspense to which she was 
subjected. More than once she made up heir 
mind to go again to the palace to leatn tlto 
success of the queen’s promised intei'cesSioli 
with the king, but was as often restridned, 
not only by the thought that the messengebr 
which Marguerite had promised to send to 
make known to her the result might arrive in 
her absence, but by the difficulty, as taoglit 
by the experience of the precedmg evening^ 
of gaining admittance into the palace, unleto 
under the protection of some one thought to 
be of more consequence than the worthy 
Master Gadson. 

The sun was past the meridian by mona 
than three hours, when a messenger airlved. 
from the queen. 

“ For Alice de Coigners,” were his woids^ 
as he placed a small packet in the tremblin|^ 
hand extended to take it. 

Alice quickly severed the band of floss silk 
which secured it, and opening it, saw Written, 
on the outside of a folded sheet of paper: 

“ The pardon is granted. Maboueiuxbu’^ 


Inside the sheet, was a copy of the pardott. 
After stating that “ Godfrey de Coighers hsid 
been guilty of the heavy trangression and 
malefaction of making the coronal of gold to 
crown the king’s rebel and enemy, Robert de 
Bruce of Scotland,” it went on to say that. 
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“we, the king,pardon him solely at the inter¬ 
cession of our dearest consort, Marguerite, 
Queen of England.” 

Ill two hours more, Godfrey de Coigners 
was beneath his own roof. 


Not long afterwards he gave up a share of 
his thriving business to Walter Kingsley, and 
at the same time, what the latter prized more 
highly, the hand of his daughter. 


' ~~ 

BACK TO MY OWN. 


BY FENNO HAYES. 


One doesn’t often come to suicide all at 
once^ except in love affairs, I think. The idea 
had dogged and haunted me for three months. 
First, it was a thought whose entrance into 
my heart shocked me, and was shown out in 
high haste. Then, material objects began to 
haunt and tempt me. I got afraid of my 
medicine case—there were certain little 
bottles there took on a strange fascination. 
Sometimes the gleam of a knife in a shop 
window would give me a turn—“there’s a 
short cut to death,” I’d think. Get on, get 
on, for the love of Heaven—Launcelot 
Launce! Then the times grew harder, and 
I never crossed a bridge but something 
whispered, “drowning is an easy death to 
die. A little plunge, and all is over.” Set 
your foot quick on the firm shore, Launcelot 
Launce, or never on the firm shore shall you 
set your foot again! 

Well, I wrestled with and fought it for 
awhile, then I dallied with it and then I 
hugged it, and here I was, a man, able-bodied 
and all that, and abi>ut to kill myself because 
I couldn’t get bread to put in my mouth. You 
despise me? So should I in your place. But 
disappointment, and hunger, and cold take a 
man’s courage so surely, given day after day 
only these, that before he knows it it’s all 
gone, and then “/aciZis descensus Avemiy* 
whether one chooses to take the cross cut 
direct, or the long way round through villany 
and crime. 

I suppose hunger made me a little light¬ 
headed. At any rate, the strongest feeling I 
bad, as I sat over my last stick of wood, with 
my pistol in my hand, was that it really was 
a most stupendous joke that I should be 
freezing and starving, and about to take my 
own life. The idea of dining off Sevres and 
silver one New Year’s day, and committing 
suicide the next for want of a crust! To be 
sure neither Sevres nor silver was my own, 
but 1 had been laboring under the mistake of 


Supposing them to be so all my days, so the 
effect was the same. 

I had a strange feeling at the moment of 
being, not one, but three—the me of olden 
time, the me of latter days, and the me con¬ 
templating these two former personnels, as 
one might a couple of his own photographs. 

“You were a gay, debonair sort of fellow,” 
I said, turning to one of these, “ and a merry 
dance you made of life, and if I were to in¬ 
troduce you to this,” turning to the other, 
“ it would be somewhat after this fashion— 
self to self’s ghost I” 

In that hour, which one would naturally 
have supposed to be a solemn one, I was 
rather possessed of a feeling of strange bizam 
lightness, and I laughed aloud at my pleasant 
fancy, while I examined my pistol with a 
touch almost caressing. 

At this moment a most remarkable thing 
happened—a most uncommon and unusual 
thing. My office bell rang. 

I had waited so long in vain for this same 
event to occur that I had half a mind to treat 
it disdainfully, at this eleventh hour. But, 
after all, when one plays at balance, with life 
and death, each should have a fair field and 
no favor, so I laid my pistol by, with a 
whispered “wait!” and answered the sum¬ 


mons. 

I recognized the porter of the Darley House 
as I opened the door. 

“ Yees wanted at the hoose,” he said, in his 
broad Irish brogue, “there’s a grand leddy 
sick there, an’ sintfor yees.” 

“Very well, Tim,” I answ'ered, as non¬ 
chalantly as if “ grand leddies ” w^ere in the 
habit of sending for Doctor Launce at all 
hours, “ I’ll be along directly.” 

As I stepped back into my room for my 
overcoat the pistol shining on the shelf seem¬ 
ed somehow a very different thing from what 
it had a few minutes before. I even was con¬ 
scious of a little shudder as I glanced that 
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way, and as I walked along over the crisp 
snow the keen, bracing air seemed to rouse 
and waken me as if from a nightmare. 

But if 1 had any visions of acliieving a pro¬ 
fessional reputation from the difficulty of this 
providential case of mine, they were dis¬ 
sipated at once as I entered one of the 
parlors of the Darley House and saw before 
me my patient. Never was the seal of per¬ 
fect health more plainly set on lip and cheek, 
or displayed in the full flowing of a woman’s 
figure than in hers who awaited n)e, half re¬ 
clined in a deep, luxurious armchair. 

Doubtless my face betrayed my astonish-2 
ment, for, dismissing the servant on some 
trifling errand, she said, the roses deepening 
in her cheeks, and a shade of embarrassment 
perceptible in her voice, despite her assured 
coolness: 

You are right. Doctor Launce. I am no 
more sick than you are. And yet, for reasons 
that I cannot explain, but which I assure you 
are not in the slightest degree reprehensible, 
I wish to appear so. If you will only treat 
me as nearly as is possible as you would if I 
were afflicted with violent pneumonia, I will 
be so very, very much obliged.” 

The large, soft, browm eyes looked pleading¬ 
ly full into mine, and the rich, liquid voice 
was full of entreaty as she protfered this 
singular request. 

1 hesitated a little, more from astonishment 
than anything else. 

“ I pledge you my word you shall never 
regret it,” she said, “nor I,” she added, a 
little proudly. 

Just then the servant reentered. A well- 
simulated expression of pain crossed her fair 
face, and she put her hand quickly to her side. 

There was no time for further considera¬ 
tion ; I accepted the situation. 

“The pain is almost constant now, is it 
not?” I said, gravely. Then seating myself 
at the table, and remarking that 1 quite fre¬ 
quently put up my own prescriptions, I pre¬ 
pared a potion, supposed to be very poweiful, 
but, of course, perfectly simple and harmless. 

A little gleam of pleasure in her eye did 
not escape me, nor a slight twinkle of merri¬ 
ment, either, as I ordered mustard applica¬ 
tions in liberal quantities. 

“ 1 hope she will have the thought to insist 
on applying them herself,” I said inwardly; 

there is no need of her martyrizing herself 
to a too great extent.” 

Well,rwhat with servants running for .hot 
water and mustax'd plasters, and my gravity 


and Miss Farnsworth’s (so she Introdoced. 
herselO little, repressed exclamations of pain, 
we succeeded in getting up quite a commo-. 
tion in the Darley House. It seemed the 
stylish young lady, who had arrived only that- 
afternoon with a goodly number of trunks^. 
had excited considerable attention and spec¬ 
ulation, and the news of her sudden and 
violent attack of illness was received with 
corresponding interest and solicitude. 

At length. Miss Farnsworth professed her¬ 
self somewhat relieved and 1 took my leave, 
promising to call on the following morning^ 
unless the case should demand my presence 
before that time, “ which I do notnowantid-, 
pate,” I said, with professional caution. 

“ Whatever may be tlie cause of the yonng 
lady’s conduct,” I said to myself, as I reenter¬ 
ed my room, “ her little comedy has spoiled 
my tragedy,” and 1 took down my pistol and 
removed the charge. 1 was a different being 
from that of three hours before. Death 
seemed now as foreign a thing in my mind as, 
life had before appeared—^so different a color-, 
ing had a single gleam of hope given things. 

For long, monotonous months I had been 
waiting, waiting, for that which never came, 
my pocket growing lighter and my heart 
heavier every day, the current always setting 
one way, not a straw giving a backward 
ripple to the downward tide. 

An orphan, almost from my birth, at an 
age before my recollection my grandfather, a 
man of large property, had died intestate, and 
to me, as the lineal heir, the property had 
fallen. And in the belief that this property 
was mine I had grown up to manhood, a gay, 
light-hearted, impulsive fellow, who had 
never seen aught of life but the bright, easy 
side. The only touch of the practical there 
was about me was a passion for the study of 
medicine, and this I had pursued to a really 
considerable extent, for the mere love of it. 

One day as I was rummaging among some 
old papers in the library 1 happened to pull 
out, from a corner where it had lain undie* 
turbed for many a year, a paper, yellow and 
worn with age. I unfolded it with idle 
curiosity. 

There at the end was the signature, firm 
and bold, of my grandfather, and above it my 
eyes read the words that made my brain spin 
like a top, for it was the last will and testep- 
ment of William Launce, and it gave and be* 
queathed all his property, not to me, but to 
Alicia Orton, a person whose very name and 
existence were hitherto unknown to me. 
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‘ Thfl dioek wts l^severe one in every way, 
haJtf maA of all, my pride was touched. I had 
rlted on what was not mine all my days. 
Oonid I live another hour without giving up 
.fhli prapertj to its rightfhl owner? 1 was 
jming and Impulsive, with a full share of that 
fride which had always been a leading trait 
if the Launoes, and 1 thought less of what a 
change this involved for roe than of 
jqinmiMsIng myself of that which was never 

But who and where was this Alicia Orton ? 
Who would know? Grandfather's lawyer 
w dead—^the witnesses were dead. Bah!” 
Isaid, Impatiently, ‘^everybody is dead, ho, 
wdC, there Is old Aunt Rhoda. She roay 
hsow.* And locking the will carefully in the 
diawcr where 1 had found it,l went in search 

this individual. 

I flmnd her knitting, smoking and woiking 
with equal vigor, in the full enjoyinent of un> 
dhtqihed p oss es sion of that rather chaotic 
itghm, her own room. 

At light of me a smile of delight spread 
wer her broad, dusky face, whose color was 
siady set off hy the snowy'whiteness of her 
‘kinkyhair. 

’ * Well, bress de Lord," she said. Joyously, 
*ef hers aint my boy, a cornin’ to see roe in 
By own room, de room be gib roe all for iny- 
lelfl Set down, chile. Wall, thar, I ’dare for 
li;de chairs Is pooty much occipied. ’Tis 
Bsiln’ how things does get heaped up with 
Be darln’ up ail the time. Yis, honey, Jist 
tua dem tings right out on de floor. Bey 
Aat much countr— Jist a few stockings an sich 
Iwas gwfne to cut over for Nancy’s chileti.’’ 

^Annt Bhoda," I said, as soon as I could 
IB In word, ** do you know, or did you ever 
know, a person by the name of Alicia 
Orton?” 

*Lc»dy massy, yes! Well, no, not exactly, 
jUer, but I knowd ’boot de moder of her, she 
{hat was Margaret Beeves an’ married a 
.Orton, hrit orter married yonr grandfadcr,an’ 
fit any dat ef 1 am talkin’ to yon. But, dar, 
dsLort knows you aint noways to blame, so 
Lloft yer trouble, honey," she said, with the 
Bnbling gUTulIty of age. 

* Ought to have married my grandfather? 

I said, trying to bring her back to 
that bead of her discourse. 

"Why? Hadn’t a man orter marry a gal 
when he hangs round her a year or two, an’ 
gels her so she aint no eyes nor nothin’ for 
nobody but him? His Ibiks beat him out of 
It, yer see. Nobody iiebber was good enough 


for de Launces dem days. But he ’pented on 
it! pend on dat. He nebber took no comfort 
wid de woman he married, an’ nebber was 
like hisself arterwards. But yer aint noways 
to blame ’bout it, ef she was yer grandmoder, 
honey ’’ 

Poor old Aunt Rhoda! She had always a 
soft place in her heart for “ her boy,” as she 
always called me, big and little. 

I began to see through this matter. My 
grandfather had willed his property to the 
child of his old sweetheart, as an atonement. 
There was something of spite mingled with 
this* more Christian spirit, I thought after¬ 
wards, when Aunt Rhoda explained his cruel 
and complete ignoring of me by informing 
me that he never manifested the slightest 
fatherly feeling for his own son, my father 
seeming only to regard him as the child of the 
wife lie liated. 

Do you know where this Alicia Orton is 
now?” I said, again. 

“ Wall, no! yis! praps I do. ’Pears now I 
heard Nancy say somethin’ ’bout a Miss Orton 
that was teachin’ music to Miss Price’s chilen, 
when she was down to Fairbanks on a visit. 
Nancy,” she said, elevating her voice to a 
high key, ‘‘what was that music teachin’ 
Orton’s fust name?” 

And from some invisible quarter came back 
the fateful reply: 

“Alicia!” 

“Aunt Rhoda,” I said, “ this place, and all 
that I have so long thought was mine, is this 
Alicia Orton’s. 1 have discovered to-day that 
grandfather left a will, and by that will every 
dollar of his property is given to her.” 

The good old creature’s aged eyes filled 
with tears, and she rocked herself to and fro 
in a state of great dismay and sympathy. 

“Don’t yer nebber say nothin’ ’bout it, 
honey, nebber! He hadn’t no right to will 
liis property ’way from his own blood, dat 
way. I nebber see sich a topsy-turvy world 
as this is. I’dare for it Pm glad Pm most 
down to Jordan’s shore. Bat’s what yer 
grandfader wanted to tell ’em an’ couldn’t, 
whar dat ar was. He had a stroke you see, 
an’ nebber could speak nor lift a finger arter 
it, an' all the time a tryln’ to, three days an’ 
nights. He was an awful close-communioned 
kind of man. Nebber told nobody nothin’. 
Dey asked him (his lawyer man died just’fore 
he did yer see) ef dar was any will, an’ some 
thought he meant yes, an’ some no, but dey 
nebber found none, so iiobcHlj don’t know 
nothin’ ’bout it An* don’t you, lioiiej. My 
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Vice is, jist say nothin* *bout it. You’ve had 
it so long, an’ yer olighter hev it anyway. 
Blood is blood, ’member dat, my boy.” 

“Aunt Rhoda,” I said, feeling very chival¬ 
rous and strong to do and dare, “do you 
suppose I’ll live a day longer on what is 
another’s? I’d starve first, though there 
isn’t much danger of that. If a young girl 
can get her own living I should think I 
might.” 

“ Yis, chile, but yer see yer warn’t brought 
up to it. Makes all de difierence in de world, 
dat does,” said Aunt Rhoda, with a dubious 
shake of her head. 

But I paid little attention to hercroaklngs. 
A feverish haste possessed me to divest my¬ 
self of my unlawful riches. I could scarcely 
bear the air I breathed, the food I ate, the 
house I lived in. I communicated the dis¬ 
covery of the will at once, by letter, to Miss 
Orton, and commenced settling up matteis as 
fast as possible preparatory to a removal to 
the West, which was then the popular El 
Dorado. I thought that I had knowledge 
enough to set up for a physician there. 

I did not wish to stay and meet my succes¬ 
sor. It did not seem to me I could face her, 
for I had a strange unreasonable feeling of 
shame at holding the property from her so 
long. She answered my letters in a womanly, 
yet business-like style, begging me, however, 
in a deliberate manner, to consider the old 
place as my home always and to remain there 
as usual. 

In return for this I wrote a cold, proud 
letter, declining the offer, and pledging my 
word that T would as soon as possible make 
up the value of the only piece of property I 
had sold. 

Then I disposed of my guns, fishing ap¬ 
paratus, and a number of other expensive 
articles which I didn’t see that a woman 
could have any possible use for, and started, 
cutting myself adrift from all my old moor¬ 
ings and setting myself afloat on the world’s 
untried sea, as ignorant of its shoals and 
deeps as a man could well be. 

I settled in a Western town, and there, as I 
have said, I waited, till “hope deferred,” 
pride, disappointment and hard fare wrought 
such a change in me that many an hour I sat 
doubting my own identity. “ This way lies 
madness,” and so at last I came to the rash 
resolve to leave a world which I despised 
myself for my inability to conquer. 

When I made my morning professional call 
on Miss Farnsworth, I found her decidedly 


comfortable. Indeed, she felt quite 
to her usual health, “ thanks to my skill,* 
said, with a beaming smile, as I seated 
self This little speech from the 
leddy ” quite enhanced my importance 
Tim, who was stirring the fire, as I 
at once fix>m the expression of his Ikee 
regarded me. 

I had thought my patient one of the 
beautiful women I had ever seen, on 
night before, and the clear morning 
served only to confirm this first impi 
for, unlike so many women who seeiti 
night-blooming flowers, she had no bWl 
of complexion, no lines of tinm and eaief 
daylight to search out and reveal. She" 
dazzlingly fair, without pallor, her abu: 
hair a perfect bronze, with those lovely 
and ripples that art seeks in vain to count^ 
feit, and her eyes a rich, golden broite 
luminous and warm. Her figure was tall tm 
full, and her expression at once noble dj 
feminine. The old familiar quotation 
at once to my mind as I regarded her: 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and commaikL** 


Her peculiar conduct of the preceding 
puzzled me, but she was a woman for wha 
it was impossible to entertain any fiselli 
contrary to respect. 

When Tim had left the room she thanks 
me warmly, blushing brightly the while^ f 
helping me on with her little play of €1 
night before, and then dismissing the subj 9 
we fell into an easy, delightful conversattd 
until, at length, I found myself speaking 
my business, or, rather, of my lack of it 
thing which I had never before done toai 
human being. 

“ There is something wonderfully 
pathetic about her nature,” I thought, _ 
went homeward, and for the first timor 
many a day the winter sunlight seemed 
to mock me with its brightness. 

Wonder of wonders! “ It never raids , 
it pours.” When I reentered my office, ^ 
was an order upon my slate. This was 
deed quite a big sprinkle for me— a call to 
house of the great man of the town. 

Well, it is especially true in a proL, 
that “ it is the first step which costs.* 
call to Miss Farnsworth, who took up ^ 
quarters at the Darby House and becanM 
once the fashion, helped me amazingly^ „ 
was quite sure she aided me wheiiever 
could by mentioning me with fuvoi*. 
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lijl^ me—I had now only to 
> 9mIM|rou^ breezea. 

AC • raddeiily dis: 

Lai^noe was not only 
]^..a. ga^leman, and this 
4he circle in which 
^niplfe^ Qf.c 94 ne 1 fell in 
: have been far more 

\ nob Shit was a fine musician^ 
si|..WP> pefi|l(H>Atoly fond, and I 
^ drofiping into her parlor, 
l wepM7 with long ride#, and rest- 
I wmig^ In her deliriously modu- 
^jfopgpsiiree^ and soft, and low. 1 
i of telling her of my hopes, my 
^andone night, when 1 had 
y».gnd liras, .0, so gloriously tired 
;I told her what a mad, 
dianoe call had saved me 


||a her beaatiftd ^es, half shrink- 
i if I shoidd read there contempt 
.Bat th^ were only pity and 
r in their lovely depths, 
f ^,4vpiM me?” I said, eagerly. 
I amid, softly. "1 know too well 
of opportunity we are, to do 
*ahe repeated, "1 do not despise 

i wonderful light in her eye, 
^venly smile about her mouth, as she 
tword "despise,” that transported 

despise me. Kora Farns- 
L loi^ meP 1 said, with a sudden, 
fit atmety, luid all in a moment I 
mine, in my arms. 

Irie my love returned to her home 
k, I asked her what she meant by 
.fliness. 

and the reason why I left my 
I cwne har^ you must trust me till 
Kew York. You can, 
jaUi;|gh^ as she spoke, but 1 
I it anxiety in her face lest 


ansfthlng else hi the world 
pf> Mk me,” I said) with a 
Qntpd her. "And to Kew York 
spon as 1 ean bring the 
liay th^ debt I told you of. 
^ j old bogie .then, and meet Miss 

Bncsoh do you suppose she 
Ibnu' \ ' 

hb]aA\ ODoqgh about her to pio- 
carsAeasiy. "1 only 




know I thank her now for giving me the 
chance to know whalj I was made of. And 
yet, God knows I cannot flatter myself,” I 
added, soberly. "Success bangs on very 
slight things, sometimes.” 

. Kora slid her soft band in mine. 

"Forget that night,” she said. "Yon 
never would have done it.” 

But I don’t know about that. 

Kora went back to New York, and I stayed 
behind, well content to labor with so glorious 
a prize in view. Such letters as we wrote! 
Nora has been my sweet, sweet wife this 
many a year, but I never think of some pas¬ 
sages in those I received from her without 
the sweet thrill returning that I knew when 
first I read them. I have a fancy that lovers 
who are never parted lose the most lasting 
sweet of courtship—those delightfully extrav¬ 
agant, deliciously absurd, and yet sacred 
things—love letters. 

Things went well with me, and it was not 
long before 1 had tlie pleasure of bidding Miss 
Nora Farnsworth expect me in New York on 
a certain day soon after the reception of 'Jhe 
happily written letter conveying this bidding. 

I have no doubt but certain women with 
babies, certain young and old, but alike inex¬ 
perienced voyagers, thought me a most 
obliging and accommodating traveller on that 
trip firom Darley, Indiana, to New York city. 
The fact was, I was happy, and I could aflford 
to be good-natured. I had the money in my 
pocket to pay that old debt which had 
weighed on me, like an incubus, so long, 1 
‘had a profession that warranted me in mak¬ 
ing the sweetest woman in all the world my 
wife, and I was going after her now. 

At the New York station a pair of brown 
eyes drew my own like a magnet. There was 
my own sweet darling waiting for me. How 
the bUi^hes came and went in her soft round 
cheek, as she sat beside me in the carriage 1 
As we rode on, an agita|;ion, unusual to her 
manner, seemed to possess her and grow 
more and more marked every moment. 

The quarter of the city through which we 
were passing was near my old home. We 
were even on the same street, and as we were 
about to pass it, I couldn’t help a feeling of • 
reg et (only for her sake, I will affirm,) that ^ 
tills lovely place was not indeed mine, as I 
had once fancied. Why was the carriage 
stopping? 

A soft hand stole ehyly into mine. 

"Welcome hack to your own, Launcelot 
Launce,” said- a voice, bewilderingly swe«‘t. 
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“To all your own,” she repeated, with an 
emphasis fervent and taiider, and like one in 
a dream 1 entered my old home, where old 
Aunt Rhoda received “ her boy ” with 
rapturous delight. 

“Alicia Farnsworth Orton,” said my brown¬ 
eyed darling, with a gleam of merriment in 
those same brown eyes, while she made me 
an arch courtesy. “Aunt Rhoda sent me 
after you, didn’t you, aunty ?” 

“Yes, 1 did jlst dat, honey. An’ I reckon 
ye’ve got him fast. Aint dat so, my boy? 
Guess I’d better be helpin’ set on dat supper.” 
And breaking into a mellow, unctuous laugh 
that made her quiver like a huge mould of 
jelly. Aunt Rhoda departed. 

“Did you think I could come here, and, 
driving you out, take that which was right¬ 
fully yours, I don’t care what the law says, 
without a word?” said Alicia Orton, her 
whole figure expressing a pride that at least 
matched my own. “When they told me you* 
had gone West, without money or friends, 1 de¬ 
termined to find you if it were a possible thing. 
BeUdes, to tell the truth,” she said, with a 
little blush, “ 1 liked your cold, proud letters. 


and had a little curiosity about you. I ftmB 
you at last, and learned enough of 
matter how, to convince me that times iM 
none too good with you. 1 knew you woiiUH 
let me help you, knowingly, you proud, IM 
ish fellow, so 1 had to disguise my name. Ml 
old days had taught me, long before, id 
fashion rules everything, a choice of pli|tl 
clans as well as musicians, so I adopted 
little ruse you know of, for the double piupdi 
of seeing you and biinging you into notfeSL'! 
don*t believe that success is alwajrs theg|Ui| 
of a man’s merit, but 1 saw that you oodl 
improve opportunity. That interested mA 
and then—and then—” 

How celestially she blushed! 

“And then you fell in love with me," ! 
said, supplying her hesitating speech. “Ani 
1 with you, Nora Farnswoith. And noi 
again with you, Alicia Orton, and never dk 
a man before have two such glorious sweet 
hearts I” 

And I had just time for the kiss thateeikii 
my second betrothal, when Aunt Rhoda eaidi 
slmffiing in with news that more substsutU 
sweets awaited us. 


Ml ^- 'h -- 

THE DEVIL’S HOLLOW. 


In the town of Catskill, on the Hudson 
River, there dwelt, some years ago, an attor¬ 
ney of the name of Mason. He was in con-' 
siderable practice, and had two clerks In his 
office, whose names were Mansell and Yan 
Buren. In ability these young men were 
nearly on a par, but they differed widely in 
disposition. Van Buren was cold, close, and 
somewhat sullen in temper; but in business, 
shrewd, active and persevering. Mansell, al¬ 
though assiduous in his duties, was of a gayer 
temperament, open as the day, generous', 
confiding and true. 

Mason, without being absolutely dishonest, 
was what is called a keen lawyer, his practice 
being somewhat of the sharpest; and as the 
disposition of his clerk, Van Buren, assim¬ 
ilated in many respects to his own, he was a 
great favorite—more intimately in his confi¬ 
dence, and usually employed on those delicate 
matters which sometimes occur in an attor¬ 
ney’s business, and in which the honesty of 
Mansell might father hinder than help. 

Mason had a niece, who, he being a bache^ 


lor, lived with him in the capacity of houw 
keeper. She was a lively, sensitive and detCB 
girl—very pretty, if not positively haiidsouM 
She had the grace of a sylph and the step 0 
a fawn. It was natural that such a roaldai 
should be an object of Interest to two youn| 
men living under the same roof; and byn3 
means a matter of astonishment that oneoa 
both of them should fall in love with her 
and both of them did. But as the young ladj 
had but one heart, she could not retain tlij 
love of each. In making her selection, tb 
choice fell upon Edward Mansell, ^eatly U 
the chagrin of his rival, and to the annoyanq 
of Mason, who would have been pleased \ 
find Van Buren the favorite suitor. Hoii 
ever, Mansell was chosen lover, and Masd 
could not alter the case by argument, nd 
was he disposed to send away his niece, wii| 
was in some measure essential to his domei 
tic comfort; and, moreover, he loved heri 
much as he loved anything. 

Mattei-s went on this way for some time; 
great deal of bitterness and rancor being dll 
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bjllMon and Yan Buren on tlie one 
f Ind, wbile Kate and Edward Mansell found 
ta the iutervtowe they occasionally eiijoyed, 
me than eompensatlon for the annoyance 
r -levliidi they were thus necessarily exposed, 
f A happened, at the time when Edward’s 
was within a month of its expi- 
nttaD, that Mason had received a sum of 
SNOcy as agent fhr another party, amounting 

( te netfly three thousand dollars, of which the 
l^erter portion was solid coin. As the money 

I tonldnotbe conveniently disposed of until 
tts Allowing day. It was deposited in a tin 
f box hi the iron safe, the key of which was 
dvays In the custody of Mansell. Soon after 
hsi^ved the charge, Yan Buren quitted 
fee office for a short time, and in the interim 
aa application flrom a client rendered it 
. MeeHSiy for Mansell to go up to the court- 
; honaei Having despatched his business at 
tlishall,he returned with all expedition, and 
In due time he took the key of his safe to de> 
poiit therein, as usual, the valuable papers of 
i the office over night —when to his inconceiv- 
aUe horror, he discovered the treasure was 
gone. 

He rushed down stairs, and meeting Yan 
Boien, communicated the unfortunate cir- 
cmnatauce. He, in turn, expressed his aston- 
Mmient in strong terms, and indeed exhibited 
aonething like sympathy in his brother clerk’s 
nUbrtnne. Every search was made about 
tliepremi8es,aiid Information was given to the 
nsarest magistrate, but as Mason was from 
home, and would not retuni till the next day, 

■ 'little ebe could be done. Edward passed a 
night of intense agony—nor were the feelings 
of Kate more enviable. Mason returned some 
vh|M earlier than was expected, and sent Im- 
flktely for Yan Buren, and was x;loseted 
vlth lilm for a loqg time. 

' Hsnsell, utterly incapacitated by the over- 
vhclinfaig calamity which had befallen him, 
horn attending to his duties, was walking, 
Ignrinuit of Mason’s return, when Kate came, 
tr rather flew towards him, and exclaimed: 

“0 Edward, my uncle has applied for a war- 
nnt to apprehend yon; and, Innocent though 
Iknew you are, that fiend in human form, 
TiuiBitren, has wound such a web around 
TOQf that I dread the worst. I have not time 
fe certain; fly Instantly, and meet me at 
a|ghtfUl,liithe Devil’s Hollow, when 1 will 
aplalnall.» 

Hansen, aeareely knowing what he did, 
ndied out of the garden and through some 
Mdi; nor did he atop till he found himself 


out of town on the banks of the river. Then, 
for the first tinii, he repented of having 
listened to the well-meant but unwise counsel 
of his dear Kate. But the step was taken, 
and he could not retrace it now. He pro¬ 
ceeded until he arrived at a thick grove, in 
the vicinity of tlie Devil’s HoUow, where he 
lay completely hid, until night closed upon 
him. 

He then approached a dark opening in 
which there was a deep hollow, which bad 
acquired a celebrity from its having been the 
scene of a murder some years before, and was 
such an object of superstitious awe to the 
farmers of the vicinity, that he was considered 
a bold man who would venture there after 
nightfall. This, doubtless, had influenced 
Kate in the choice of such a place of meeting, 
inasmuch as they would be secure from 
interruption. 

Mansell returned, and lingered on the skirts 
of the grove, until the sound of a light foot¬ 
step on the gravelled path which led to the 
place announced tlie approach of the loved 
being whom he felt he was about to meet for 
the last time. The poor girl could not speak 
a word when they met, but bowing her head 
upon his shoulder, burst into a flood of pas¬ 
sionate tears. By degrees she became more 
calm, and then detailed to him a conversation 
•she had overheard between Van Buren and 
her uncle; and gathered thence that the 
former ha., succeeded in convincing Mason of 
Edward's guilt, by an artful coinbiuatiou of 
facts which would have made out aprima facie 
case against the accused—the most formi¬ 
dable one being the finding of a considerable 
sum of specie in Mansell’s trunk. Knowing 
that he could not satisfactorily account for 
the possession of this money, without the evi¬ 
dence of a near relative who had departed for 
Europe a week before, and whose address was 
unknowm and return uncertain, Edward, to 
avoid tlie horror and disgrace of lying in the 
county jail in the intermediate time, resolved 
on evading the officers of Justice, until he 
could surrender himself with the proofs of his 
innocence in his hands. 

The moon had now risen above the hill 
which bound the prospect, and warned the 
lovers that it was time to separate. 

“And now, dearest.” said he, “ I leave you 
with the brand of thief upon my fair name, to 
be hunted like a beast of prey from one hiding- 
place to another. But, O Kate, I bear with 
me the blest assurance that one being, and 
that being the best loved of my heart, knows 
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me to be innocent; and that thought shall 
comfort me.” # 

remarkably pretty speech, and well de¬ 
livered!” exclaimed a voice, which caused 
the youthful pair to start, and turn their eyes 
ill tlie direction whence it proceeded, when 
from behind a solitary tree that grew in the 
Hollow, a tall figure wrapped in an ample 
cloak walked towards them. The place, as 
we have before said, had an evil reputation, 
and although Edward and his companion 
were of course free from the superstitious feai*8 
which characterized the country people, an 
undefinable feeling stole over them, as they 
gazed on the tall form before them. 

^Mansell, however, soon recovered himself 
and told the stranger that, whoever U was, it 
ill became him to overhear conversation that 
was not intended for other ears than their own. 

“ Hay,” was the rejoinder, “ be not angry 
with me; perhaps you may have reason to re¬ 
joice in my presence, since being in the pos¬ 
session of tlie story of your grief, it might be 
in my power to alleviate it. I have assisted 
men iu much greater straits.” 

Edward did not lilie the last sentence, nor 
the tone in which it was uttered; but he said; 

“ I see not how you can help me; you can¬ 
not give me a clue by which I can find the 
box.” 

“ Yes, here is a clue,” replied the other, as 
he held forth about three yards of strong cord. 
“ Here is a line; go to the river at a point ex¬ 
actly opposite the hollow oak‘; wjide out in a 
straight line until you find the box; attach 
one end of the cord to the box, and the other 
to a stout cork, but remove it not yet.” 

“The devil!” said Mansell. Whether he 
really believed himself to be in the presence 
of the evil one, or that the word was merely 
expressive of surprise, we know not. 

The stranger took the compliinont, and ac¬ 
knowledging it with a bow, said, “ The tin box 
of which you have been accused of stealing, is 
8t the bottom of the river, and you will find 
that I have spoken no more than the truth.” 

Mansell hesitated no longer, but accom¬ 
panied the stranger to the spot, and in a few 
minutes the box, sealed as when he last saw 
it, was again in his possession. He looked 
from the treasure to the stranger, and at last 
said, “ I owe you more than life, for in regain¬ 
ing this, I shall recovei my good name, which 
has been foully traduced.” 

He was proceeding towards the shore, when 
the other cried: 

“ Stop, young gentleman 1 not quite so fast; 


just fasten your cord to it, and replace 
where you found it, if you please.” Edwaisll 
started, but the stranger continued: “Weit^l 
you to take that box back to your employe 
think you that you would produce any pt^e 
effect on him than the conviction, thatUndieg ^ 
your delinqueucy discovered, you wiahed 
secure impunity by restoring property? 
must not only restore the treasure, 
vict the thief. Hush! 1 hear a footfall I” 

As he spoke, he took the box frpmj^df 
who now saw his meaning, fastened the !ej 
to it, and it was again lowered to the 
of the river, and the cork on tlii^ other eod'O 
the cord was swimming down with the tld^biij 

“ How follow me in silence,” whispered th 
stranger, and the three retired and hid then 
selves behind the huge trunk of the tree, 
whence by the light of the moon they beheld 
a figure approach the water lookiiig cautiously 
around him. 

“ That is the thief,” said the stranger, in a 
low voice, in Edward^s ear. “ I saw him last 
night throw something into the river, and 
when he was gone, I took the liberty of rais¬ 
ing it up; wdien, expecting that he would re¬ 
turn and remove his booty, I replaced it, and 
had been unsuccessfully watching the place, 
just before I met you in the Hollow.” 

By this time the man had reached the river's 
brink, and after groping some time through 
the water, he found the box, but started back 
in astonishment on seeing a long cord attach¬ 
ed to it. His back was turned to the witnessea 
of the transaction, so that Edward and the 
stranger had got him securely by the collar' 
before he could make an attempt to escape. 
The surprise of Mansell and Kate may be 
more easily conceived than painted, wb 
the moonbeam fell on the face of the \ 
they recognized the of Yap 

his fellow-clerk. 

ManselPs character was now cleared, whQe^ 
Yan Buren, whom Mason, for reasons of 
own, refrained from prosecuting, quitted the 
town in merited disgrace. The stranger, 
proved to be a gentleman of large landed 
property in the neighborhood, which he h9 
now visited for the first time in many^ 
and having been interested in the youpg^ 
whom he had delivered so opportunely 1 
tribulation, he subsequently appointed Man 
sell his roan of business, and thus laid 
foundation of his prosperity. It is almost need-^v 
less to add, that Kate, who had so long shared : 
his heart, became his and shared hji 
good fortune. 
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BAMJRT RATMOXD^S RESOLVE. 


BY HOKATIO ALGER, Jb. 

AUTHOB OF “LUCK AlTD PLUCK,” “BAGGED DICK SEBIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES," ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTOR 1. 

THB YEBKON HIGH SCHOOL. 

''Sink OP swim, live or die, survive or 
pertob, 1 give jny hand and my heart to this 
vote.* 

These words were declaimed in a clear, 
ng voice from the platform of the Yeriion 
L SchooL The speaker was a boy of 
fifteen, well-knit, and vigorous, with a frank, 
Mnanly expression, and a prepossessing face. 
^Qs dark^ chestnut hair waved slightly above 
Intellectual brow, and his attitude, as 
I fiseed his |^oolmates, was one of ease and 
doutflpi^ His eye flashed as he de- 
Bte ropriate emphasis the pa- 
! fsxtradtwnfeh commences in the well- 
i words quoted above. He had learned 
piMfttor’Si secret —to be in earnest—and he 
I his Midience with him. When at the 
I of his declamation he bowed and 
to his desk, the boys broke into 
I ^iplaose. Though this was con- 
he rules of the school, Reuben 
FM., the principal, uttered no 
He h^ himself been pleased 


with the declamation, and sympathized to 
some extent with the scholars. 

“Very well indeed. Master Raymond! you 
speak as if you felt it,” he said. 

Harry Raymond looked gratified, at this 
double commendation. The applause of his 
schoolmates pleased liim, for he was by no 
means Indiflerent to their good opinion, 
which he tried on all occasions to deserve! 
He was no less pleased with Mr. Tower’s 
praise, for he had a high respect for his 
ability, and that praise was never lightly 
bestowed. 

I have spoken of Harry’s good appearance. 
I am obliged to confess that his dress had 
nothing to do with this. In fact, his jacket 
and pants were of very coarse texture, and 
by no means elegant in fit. Besides this, 
they appeared, though neat, to have seen 
considerable service, and there was a patch 
on one knee; very small, indeed, but still a 
patch. In fact, I may as'well state at the 
outset, that Harry was the son of a house- 
carpenter, an industrious and intelligent 
man, but still of limited income, and obliged 
to economize strictly in order to lay aside, aa 
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lie made it a point to do, a hundred dollars a 
year, as a provision for the future. 

The applause which followed our hero’s 
declamation was almost unanimous. I say 
almost^ for there were two boys who did not 
join it. One of these was James Turner, a 
boy about Harry’s age, but more slightly 
made. He was the son of Squire Turner, 
the wealthiest man in Vernon, and his dress 
afforded quite a contrast to the ill-fitting 
garments of our young hero. The village 
tailor’s skill had not been deemed sufficient, 
but James had accompanied his father to 
New York, where his measure had been left 
with a Broadway tailor, who had made up 
the suit and sent it to Veraon by express. 
The cloth was very fine, and there was a 
style and neatness of fit about the clothes of 
which James felt very proud. He regarded 
his companions with a supercilious air, as if 
convinced of his own immeasurable superi¬ 
ority, in dress at least. 

James Turner did not participate in the 
applause called forth by Harry Raymond’s 
declamation. On the contrary, he sat with 
an unpleasant sneer on his lips, and cast a 
glance of scorn at the patch, which his quick 
eye had detected in our hero’s pants. 

There was another boy, sitting next to 
James, who also refrained from joining in 
the applause. This was Tom Barton, a friend 
and hanger-on of James Turner, who by 
persistent flattery earned the privilege of 
being, treated with half-contemptuous famili¬ 
arity and condescension by the young aristo¬ 
crat. He knew that James did not like 
Harry Raymond, and the sneer which be saw 
on the lips of his patron gave him the cue. 
He attempted to imitate it, and gaze scorn¬ 
fully at the young orator in his momentary 
triumph. 

‘‘James Turner.^’ called out the principal. 

James Turner rose from his seat, and 
walked to the platform, which he ascended, 
greeting the audience with a stiff and con¬ 
sequential bow, and an air, which might be 
interpreted to mean, “Boys, you will now 
have the privilege of hearing me speak.” 

James had selected a good piece—^Patrick 
Henry’s well-known appeal to arms, familiar 
to every schoolboy, commencing—have 
but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience.” 

It is a fine piece of oratory, lofty in tone 
and sentiment, and should be spoken with 
dignified earnestness. James Turner’s voice, 
which w^ shrill, was scarcely calculated to 


do justice to it Still it would not have caUe 
out any demonstration from the young au^l^^ 
tory, but for one or two peculiar ideas on 
part of James, as to the proper way of spe 
ing it When he came to the clause, " 
have prostrated ourselves before the tiiron^’a 
he suited the action to the word, and 
upon his knees. But, afraid of soiling ^||| 
pantaloons, ho first spread out his silk hau^ 
kerchief on the platform, and this sx>oUi^ 
whatever effect the action might otbe];vi 
have had. There was a general titter, whip 
the young aristocrat saw with auger. 
end of the sentence, he rose from his kne 
and with a general scowl at the boys, kept pir 
with his declamation. 

But a more serious contretemps awa 
him. A little further on the orator ^ 





‘‘ we have been spurned, with contempt, froju' j 
the foot of the throne.” Here again 
with a striking lack of judgment, thought it! | 
would heighten the effect to suit the acUoijC^ j 
to the word. Accordingly he prepared icbq 
kick out with his right foot. Unfortunately 
he was so provoked with his schoolmates,i.^f 
their lack of appreciation of the other pQiu| 
he had made, that he executed the roanoeu,^ 
if it may properly be so called, with a spi^ 
emphasis which was too much for hi^ • 
librium. He lost his balance, and fell for 
in a ludicrous manner, and rolled over on 
floor of the schoolroom. 

It could not be expected that fifty SGl^qoit j 
boys could restrain their merriment undwj 
such trying circumstances. There — 
wild burst of laughter, in which, a 
ineffectual attempt to resist the infection. 

Tower himself was compelled to join. ! 
laughed till the teai*s came into their 
and the merriment was only increased 
James Turner rose to his feet, and wit 
air of offended intyesty, marched - 
to his seat, darting a look of withering^^ 
as he meant it to be, at his youthful au<^ 

The laughter recommenced, and 
almost hysteric. The principal, 1 
quickly recovered himself, and said: 

“ Boys, that will do. Turner, you i 
cuse the boys for a little good^^ 
merriment at your expense. I thinlS 
conception of the gestures proper to u^e 
your piece is not quite correct. Bo.^ 
that is a point on which the mokt ex 
enced speakem are apt to make .mist 
not only boys, but men. Your intenti^ 
good, though the effedb was ii\jur 
circumstances,”^ t & 
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VhBBe xemaxkB ought to have appeased the 
offended orator, bat he evidently did not 
mean to be appeased so readily. His feeling 
of mortification was swallowed ap in a greater 
Miiig of anger and Irritation at the presump¬ 
tion of his schoolmates, in daring to laugh at 
him, the son of the richest man in Yenion. 
Ho felt that he was entitled, rather, to be 
tnated with respect and deference. So he 
sat sullenly through the remainder of the 
speaking, with an illrtempered Scowl upon 
his features. 


When the speaking was over, )Cr. Tower 
'ms and said: 

"Boys, you are aware that at the com¬ 
mencement of the term, I offered a prize to 
the boy, who. In your own judgment, should 
be pronounced to have succeeded best in 
declamaUoD, taking into consideration the 
whole term. As this is the last time we 
■b»n declaim before vacation, I will call for 
the vote now. 1 shall distribute small slips 
of paper among you, and 1 will ask each boy 
to inscribe upon his slip the name of that one 
who In his opinion deserves the prize. We 
will afterwards count the votes.” 

Slips of paper ^ere accordingly distributed, 
thp boys were soon busy in recording 
Ijj^ soles. 

"fShefteld, you may collect the votes,” said 
Mr. Tower. 

The boy referred to passed among the 
diMilf frith Ills hat, and the slips of paper 
were deposited therein. These were handed 
to the teacher, who forthwith proceeded to 
count them. 

The count over, he rapped on his desk. 

•Boys,” he said," I will announce the vote. 
Votes cast, fifty. Of those Walter Sheffield 
has one; James Turner, two; and the re- 
inalnder, forty-seven in number, are for Harry 
Baymond, to whom I have great pleasure in 
awitfdhig the prise, of which he has been 
pronounced wortliy by the nearly unanimous 
vote of his schoolmates. Baymond, you will 
i forward.” 

Baymond advanced toward the 
i desk, amid the loud applause of bis 

nlons. 

Kr. Tower placed in his hands a hand- 
ely-bound volume, consisting of selections 
i the best eflbrts of orators, ancient and 
modem, saying: 

‘Ihave** ffretX pleasure In giving you this 
Baymond, for my own Judgment 
I the selection of your school-fellows. 
ItniBt yon will be able to express in your 


life, as you have so appropriately done upon 
the platform, the lofty and elevated senti¬ 
ments of our best orators.” 

There was a flush of gratification upon our 
hero’s cheek as he received the book with a 
respectful bow, and returned to his seat, aiuid 
the renewed applause of his. fellow-pupils. 


CHAPTER n. 

80UB GBAPES. 

Habby Raymond lived in a small house, 
just off the main street, fronting on a narrow 
road or lane. The building lot, consisting of 
an acre of land, his father had bought three 
years before for one hundred and fifty dollai*s. 
After purchasing and paying for it cash down, 
he found that he had but one hundred 
dollars left towards the house which he 
wanted to build. Under these circumstances 
he went to Squire Turner, who was the 
moneyed man of the village, and asked for a 
loan. Knowing that his money would be 
safe, the squire agreed to furnish him what 
money he might need towaids the house, 
taking a mortgage upon it when it was 
completed. 

Mr. Raymond, therefore, at once com¬ 
menced building. His house cost a thousand 
dollara, of which Squire Turner furnished 
him seven hundred, the balance being made 
up of his own labor and cash in hand. So 
when all was done, he regarded himself as 
worth a property of twelve hundred dollars, 
subject to a mortgage of seven hundred. 
During the three years that had since elapsed, 
he had managed, besides paying interest, to 
pay up three hundred dollai*s of the mortgage, 
leaving only four hundred due. This had 
not been accomplished without some economy, 
but his wife and Harry had cUeerfuUy ac¬ 
quiesced in this, being anxious for the time 
to come when they might be clear owners of 
the little house. 

The house contained six rooms, and stood 
about fifty feet back from the street. The 
land in the rear made an excellent garden, 
supplying them with all the vegetables of 
which they had need. 

Besides Harry, there was his sister Katy, a 
little girl of ten, sweet and winning in her 
ways, to whom he was warmly attached. 

Mr. Raymond had kept Harry steadl'y at 
school, feeling that a good education would 
be of far more value to him in after life, than 
the small amount he might earn if kept at 
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work. Harry had justified this determluatiotif 
haviug acquitted himself on all occasions 
most creditably in all the studies which he 
pursued. Out of school he found time to 
work ill the garden, and assist in various 
ways by sawing and splitting what wood was 
required for family use, so that his father, on 
returning from Ills day’s labor, was not under 
the necessity of fatiguing himself by extra 
work. 

We will now return to the Vernon High 
School. 

AVheii school was dismissed, Harry Ray¬ 
mond was surrounded by his friends, eager 
to congratulate him on his success. 


YOUNG TURNEK SNEERING AT HARRY. 


“ I congratulate you, Harry,” said Walter 
Sheffield, good- naturedly, “ which is doing 
the handsome thing, considering that I was 
your rival. You only had forty-six more 
votes than I. That’s what I call a close 
sliave.” 

“ You voted for yourself, didn’t yon, 
Sheffield ?” said Will Pomeroy. 

I’m not going to expose myself, if I did,” 
said Walter. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if Turner voted for 
himself,” said one of the boys in a low voice. 

“ But he had two votes.” 

“ O, Tom Barton cast the other vote, of 
course,” said Will Pomeroy, rather contenipt- 
uously. “He fawns upon Turner just be¬ 
cause he’s rich. I wish him joy of his friend.” 


“ Why don’t you come and congratulate 
Raymond on his prize ?” 

“ I’d rather congratulate him on his panta-^ 
loons,” said James, with a sneer. ^ 

“What’s the matter with them?” de¬ 
manded Will Pomeroy, supposing at first that, 
liar’ y might have soiled them in somqi wayj 
“Patches seem to be in fushiony’ said 
James, with another sneer. 

Of course the attention of all the bo; 
attracted to Harry’s knee, and the patcH, 
which had hitherto escaped observation, 
discovered. 

Harry Raymond’s cheek flushed, for he 
that an insult was intended, but he did. ix6i| 
at once speak. 


n/ said 

boyS^^IBi^ 


“For shame, Turner 1” said Will Pomerta^ 
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“ Say, Turner, did you vote for yourself?* 
called out one of the boys. 

“None of your businessT’ said James , 
Turner, sharply. 

He stood a little on one side with his crony, 
Tom Barton, surveying the scene with au ^ 
ill-tempered scowl. It was very disagreeable 
to him to see Harry Raymond’s triumph. In 
fact, he hated our hero, for no good reason 
except that Harry was his acknowledged J 
superior in acquirements, always standing j 
higlier in his classes, and received from his j 
schoolmates a degree of respect and deference 
which James Turner with all his money 
could not buy. 
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indbiiiiitly, and it was evident that the other 
boyiqriopathlaed with him in his feeling. 

* What shookl 1 he ashamed of?” i-etorted 
Ttiiiier. 

"Ihr jour meanness in twitting Harry witli 
the patch.” 

”ldldii% I only mentioned it” 

*Tou are envious because he got the 
priaa” 

*’What do 1 care for the trumpery prize? 
It didn't cost more than a dollar and a half. 
Myftther will buy me a dozen such books, if 
leant them.” 

*Periiaps he will, but for all that you'd 
hare taken it quick enough if you couUl have 
pot it It isn’t tlie value of the book, it's 
vbat it means.” 



^What does it mean?” 

**That Harry Baymoiid is the best speaker 
in Che Yemon High School” 

*Boys,” said Harry, quietly, ^ don’t 
tmable younelves to defend me. 1 don’t care 
efaat James Turner eays. Perhaps the book 
didn^eoat mote than a dollar and a half, but 
It wm. g|hm me by your votes, and that 
worth more to me than if it cost a 
IdoBank 1 haven’t had a chance to 
f but 1 am grateful to you for 
‘ill* awarding It to me, and I 
iJtqBasuie it lor tliat reason.” 

I Ibr Harry Baymond I” called 
riSheQeld^ waving his arm, aud 

' Aft Mme ebeers were given with a will, 
and Hmiy looked gratified at this proof of the 
Rgud In which he was held. 

”Ko« three groans for James Turner!” 
Mid another. ^ 

boys,” said Hariy, promptly, *Mon’t 
dothsL” 

” But he insulted you.” 

suppose you mean about the patch. 
But never mind about that. You all know 
At my father.is a poor man, and can’t afford 
to buy me expensive clothes. If 1 get my 
tom 1 can’t afford to throw them 
1 don’t like patches any better than 
y,*bat till I get richer I shall wear 


_ spoke so manfully, that the boys 
tartliy sympathized with him. It might 
Bsie been supposed that James Turner would 
Bsve been convinced of his meanness and 
tohamed of it, but ho was essentially a mean 
^sind It may be added that a part of his 
■■•nnem came to him from his father, 
Aq, thoDgjh a rich man, was sordid and cov¬ 


etous, and never known to do a generous 
action. So James now could not refrain from 
a parting sneer. 

“ If Raymond wears patches because he is 
poor,” he said, “ I’ll give him a pair of pants 
that I’ve got through wearing, any time when 
he’ll come up to the house.” 

** You needn’t trouble yourself,” said Harry, 
angry at the insult. "When I want your 
cast-off clothes I'll let j'ou know. I’ll go in 
rags first.” 

" Just as you choose,” said James, sneering. 
"There’s no accounting for tastes. Come 
along. Barton.” 

The two boys w'alked away, not much 
regretted by those they left behind. If they 
had heard the remarks made about them 
after their departure, neither w’ould have 
felt particularly complimented. 

"The beggarly upstart!” said James to his 
companion. " He puts on airs enough for a 
pauper.” 

"So he does,” said Barton. "He can’t 
speak half as w^ell as you. But Mr. Towner's 
prejudiced,” 

" I don’t care for his miserable prizes,” said 
James. " They’re not worth thinking of.” 

It was only another illustration of the well- 
known fable of the fox aud the grapes. 


CHAPTER III. 

A SUDDEN BLOW. 

Harry Raymond, after receiving the con- 
gi’atulations of his schoolmates, took his way 
homeward. He w^as not obliged to travel by 
the road, as there was a short cut across the 
field. 

At the end of ten minutes he threw open 
the door, and went into the house. Ilis 
mother was ironing, and Katy sat near by, 
reading a book. 

" See wdiat I’ve got, mother,” said Harry, 
holding up his prize. 

"What is it, Harry?” 

" It’s the prize for declamation. The boys 
took a vote, and it was awarded to me by 
forty-seven votes out of fifty.” 

" I am very glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond, and her face wore a proud look, as she 
glanced at the bright and animated face of 
her son. 

"Who were the three boys that didn’t 
vote for you ?” asked Katy. 

"I was one of them,” said smiling. 
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“ Who did you vote for?” 

“For Walter Sheffield.” 

‘‘ Is he a good speaker?” 

« Yes.” 

“ But he isn^t as good as you are.” 

“ That isn't for me to say.” 

“ Who got the other two votes ?” 

“ James Turner ” 

He^s an awful disagi‘eeable boy,” said 
Katy, “He puts on all sorts of airs just be¬ 
cause his father is rich. I wish father was as 
rich as Squire Turner.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to have him for a 
father.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” said Katy, quickly. 
“ He’s just as bad for a man as James is for a 
boy.” 

“ So you see money isn’t everything,” said 
her mother. 

There was a deeper meaning in these 
words than her children knew. There was 
one passage in her early life, known only to 
herself and her husband, with which the 
rich Squire Turner was connected. 

As a girl, Mre. Raymond had been very 
handsome, and even now, at the age of thirty- 
six, she retained much of her good boks. It 
was not generally known that Squire Turner 
had been an aspirant for her hand. But, 
though he was even then rich, and could 
have given her an attractive home, so far as 
money can malie a home attractive, she 
quietly rejected his suit, and accepted Mr. 
Raymond, a journeyman carpenter with less 
than a hundred dollars. 

This rejection Squire Turner never forgot 
nor forgave. He was not a forgiving man, 
and his resentment was bitter, though he did 
not choose to show it publicly. Indeed, he 
treated Mr. and Mrs. Raymond, to all a}>- 
pearance, as though nothing had happened, 
but none the less ‘ he nlirsed his anger, and 
waited patiently for an opportunity to repay 
by some grievous iiyury the wrong which 
he fancied h> had suffered. About the same 
time with Mr. Raymond, Squire Turner also 
married a Miss Ellis, a sharp-tempered 
spinster from a neighboring town, whose only 
redeeming point was the possession of ten 
thousand dollars in her own right. Her hus¬ 
band cai’ed nothing for her, but only for her 
money, and the marriage was far from being 
a happy one. Domestic dissension and 
almost continual wrangling, were what James 
had witnessed from his babyhood up to the 
time of his mother’s death, a year previous; 
and perhftps it is not surprising that the son 


of such parents should have been unpopular, 
and possessed of disagreeable traits. 

Yet Mr. Rayinond had applied to Squire 
Turner for money to assist him in building 
his house. The squire had two objects in 
granting this request. First, the security 
was ample and the investment a good one; 
and, secondly, a debtor is always to some 
extent in the power of his creditor. Squire 
Turner was by no means averse to establish¬ 
ing this power over the husband of tlie 
w’O’.nan who had rejected his suit. The time 
might come when he could make a use of it. 

^ “ What piece did you speak to-day, Harry ?” 
asked his mother. 

“The supposed speech of John Adams. 
You remember how it begins, “Sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
hand and my heart to this vote.” 

“ Yes, I remember it.” 

“ I have been thinking, mother,” continued 
Hai ry, “ that I shall take my motto from it.** 

“ Wliat do you mean ?” 

“ I mean this. Sink or swim, I am going 
to do my duty, and try to succeed in life. I ’ 
am not going to be frightened by obstacles, 
but am going to push on as well as I can.” 

“It's a good motto, Harry. I hope youTl 
have strength to adhere to it.” 

“ I think I’ll go out and split a little wood, 
now, mother.” • . ? 

“ I wish you would. I always bum a good 
deal on irening days.” 

“ I think I’ll split up enough to last two or 1 
three days.. I have more time Wednesdays 
than Mondays.” 

On Wednesday the only afternoon exercDse 
was declamation, so that, instead of closings 
at four, the school was usually out, as to-day, 
at half-past two. At half-past five Hatry^ 
reentered the house. 

“Isn't supper ready, mother?” he asked, j 
“ I’m as hungry as a bey.” * 

“Yes, Harry, it is rfeiidy, buf' your fkthor 
has not got home yet. I have been waiting 
for him.” 

“ Where is he at work ?” . * . . 

“ On Doctor Lamson’s house, jast across 
the railroad. The doctor is in a hurry to gst^ ^ 
It finished as soon as possible, and perhaps tlxA *. 
carpentei*s are working extra hours.” 

“ Did father say anything about it befijrtQ 
he went away tliis morning?” 

“ No, he didn’t mention any intention 
stopping. But he stopped on Monday - 1 ]^ 
little over time, and perhaps he has doia.^ 
so to-night.” ^ I 
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* Wen, I hope he’ll retnrn soon, for I feel 
tmoommonly hungiy.” 

** If your Cither isn’t here by six, we’ll sit 
down. 1 can keep the tea hot for him.” 

Not a shadow of apprehension was in Mrs. 
Baymond’s mind as she spoke, but already a 
heavy calamity bad fallen upon her, of which 
she was uuconsdooa. 

Six o’clock came, and Mr. Baymond had 
not retomed. 

" I tliiuk you had better sit down to tea, 
cidldren,” said their mother. ^ I am not very 
hungry, and 1 will wait for your father.” 

Th^ sat down accordingly, and Harry 
made a hearty sapper, quite justifying the 
mport he had given of his appetite. 

Another hour passed away. 

It was now seven o’clock, and Mr. Hay- 
mond was still absent. 

"I wonder your father does not come,” 
mid "Mn. Baymond, with a little vague rest¬ 
lessness^ which had not yet been converted 
into anxiety. "He has not often been so 
late as this, without telling me beforehand 
that he meant to stay away.” 

" 1 think 1 will go out and meet biro,” said 
Harry. 

To this Mrs. Baymond made no objection, 
fBeHng, on the whole, rather relieved by the 
proposal of her son. 

She set the tea once more on the stove, and 
the bread and pie were also placed on the 
hearth of the stove to keep warm. 

" Your father must be hungry,” she said to 
Katy, " as it is so late.” 

Harry went out of the gate, and walked 
slowly up the road in the direction of his 
Cither's probable return. He strained his 
eyes to see through the gathering twilight, 
hot could see nothing of his father. Bather 
surprised at this, he kept on, until he hap¬ 
pened to meet in the street Hiram Payson, 
who he knew had also been employed on 
Doctor Lamson’s house. 

"Qood-evening, Mr. Payson,” he said. 

"Good-evening, Harry; where are yon 
going? To the store?” 


" No, I thought I would come out and see 
if I could meet iny father.” 

"Meet your father? Why, where has he 
gone ?” 

" He hasn’t got home from work yet. Did 
you start before him ?” 

" No, he started before me.” 

" He did!” exclaimed Harry, in surprise. 
" What time was that?” 

"About five o’clock. I know it was not 
later than that.” 

“ Where can he be ?” 

" Haven’t you seen anything of him ?” 

" No. Did he say anything about going 
anywhere before he returned home ?” 

"No.” 

"Wliere can he be?” asked Harry again, 
and this time there was anxiety in his tone. 

"I’ll tell you what, Harry,” said Hiram 
Payson, “ if you are going to look for liini, 
I ll join you.” 

"Thank you, Mr. Payson. I wish you 
would.” 

The two pushed on in the direction of 
Doctor Lamson’s new house. It was prob¬ 
ably about a mile distant in all, the railroad 
being three-quarters of the way. They 
reached the railroad, and, as if by mutual 
consent, paused and looked about them. 

" Your father sometimes walks on the rail¬ 
road a little distance, as far as Carter’s 
pasture. Perhaps we had better take that 
way.” 

Harry assented. There was a scared look 
on his face, and a fear which he did not dare 
to define to himself. 

It was realized all too soon. About fifty 
rods distant, they came upon the mangled re¬ 
mains of his father, lying stretched across 
the track. His hearing had been aflTected by 
a fever, which he had three years previous. 
It was evident, that as he was walking on the 
track, the train sweeping round a curve had 
come upon him unawares, and his life was 
the forfeit. Harry uttered one shriek of hor¬ 
ror, and sank down beside bis father’s body, 
now cold in death. 
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PRINCESS ETHEL. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAJI. 


Pbobably there never was any woman on 
earth more beautiful than the Princess Ethel. 
She was so lovely that every one who saw her 
turned to look again; and when they looked 
they smiled, just as you always do when you 
see anything that delights you. The picture 
of her which you see here is very pretty, but 
by no means does her justice. She had heaps 
of dark hair, which would curl most gracefully 
and was silky-fine and glossy. She had large 
blue eyes, with a tender and cheerful light in 



THE PRINCESS ETHEL. 

them, and very long lashes. Her shape was 
perfect, as you can see, her hands and arms 
were lovely, and she was as white as new 
milk. You will perceive that she wears ear¬ 
rings, and has her hair done high, as is the 
style now. Well, it was she who set the 
fashion; and the Empress of France and the 
other ladies have only just a little while ngo 
found it out. As quick as they saw that 
picture, they went and did up their hair just 
like it, and put on just such earrings. 

This princess had the misfortune to lose her 
father, at which she was very unhappy; for 
not only was he a very good father, of whom 
she was fond, but he was a warrior, and pro¬ 
tected his kingdom and his daughter from the 
wicked folks who lived about. When he died, 


Ethel did not know what to do. She could 
not lead armies, as he had done; and two of 
her greatest generals were dead. If she had 
only known where her Uncle Madoc lived, It 
would not have been so bad. But when her 
father became king, on the death of hfs 
father, Madoc, his twin-brother, had gone oft 
to live in a strange land, as they supposed. 

“ I go,” he said, “ because, since I and my^ 
brother are twins, I have as much right to be 
king as he, and my presence might give him 
trouble. I am happier, with only my 
wife and son, than I could be on a throne. 
Besides, I look so much like the king 
that I might be mistaken for him, and 
that would be very annoying to all.” 

“O, if I only knew where Uncle 
Madoc was,” said the princess, weeping 
bitterly; “ he would come and take care 
of my kingdom for me. But here I Am 
helpless, with foes all around, and my 
armies frightened to death. If I were a 
man, I would be braver; but it is a 
miserable thing to be a woman.” 

While she wept, a servant came to the 
door of her chamber, and, bowing lowly, 
said: 

“ Madam, the King of Colchis is at the 
palace gate, and wishes to see yout 
highness.” 

“ I don’t want to see him,” answered 
the princess. “ He is my enemy, and an 
ugly, hideous old man besicfes.” 

“ Madam,” said the chamberlain, 
bowing lowly again, “ he has ten thousand 
men with him.” 

“ O I” exclaimed the princess, starting up, 
and turning a little paler (she couldn^t be 
much paler than she already was); “that 
alters the case. Invite him in, and say that 
I will come as soon as I shall have wiped 
away the tears that I am shedding for my 
father.” 

Then she called her maids, and they begai\ 
to dress her. And while they dressed her 
they talked. ♦One of them said: 

“ O princess, there is no escape for you. 
You will have to marry him.” 

“Marry who?” asked the princess, staHng 
through her tears. 

“Tlfe King of Colchis,” said the maid. 
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*Does not your hlghnoss see that he has 
come to offer himself to you 

At that the princess pulled down her hair, 
and put off her purple mantle, and threw 
away her rings and bracelets. 

"Hake me look as ugly as you can,” she 
said. "Put on mourning. 1 will never marry 
that wretch, never 1” 

So they put away all her oniaments, and 
dieiaed her In mourning, and let her hair 
han^ But, instead of being ugly, she was 
then more beautiful than ever. 

"What shall Ido?” she cried, in despair. 
"Why have I not a snub nose, and black 
teeth, and blue lips, and red hair? Make 
haste an of youl Get things to make me 
i^y. Cut off my hair, Hignon, black my 
teeth, Agate, do something, all of you I” 

But even while she spoke, she heard the 
king stamping about the hall below, asking 
in a fierce voice why she didn’t come, and 
saying that he would himself go up stairs 
after her. 

"Alas I madam, you must go without delay,” 
said her ladies. " It is vaiu to try to make 
you look ugly. You grow more beautiful every 
moment” 

"Let 08 make haste, then,” cried the 
piinoess» and hurried down stairs, trailing her 
black robes and her dark hair about her, her 
* ikce looking out fh>m all that shade like the 
evening star out of twilight skies. At least, 
so thooglit a young warrior who stood just 
behind the king. 

The king himself seemed pleased, for he 
smiled a horrible smile that made his grizzled 
bid fiuse look ten times more hateful than be- 
Ibre, and going to the princess, he took her 
by the hand, and kissed her before she could 
hdp herself. 

" My dear,” he said, fn a great, harsh voice 
which he tried in vain to make soft, " I have 
come to ask your hand, and to marry you 
right away. That will unite our two king¬ 
doms, which lie side by side, and give you 
some one to take the lead of your annies, and 
protect you. And, besides,” he added, chuck¬ 
ing her under the chin, " It will give me a 
pretty wife.” 

" O no I” cried the princess, shrinking back, 
and blushing with anger; at which she grew 
still more beantlfiil, so thatUie young warrior 
behind the king, who had never once removed 
hia eyes fh>m her, thought that now she was 
the morning star. 

"And why not?” demanded the king, 
ftownfng terribly, so that the ladies all 
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covered their faces with their hands, and 
Ethel nearly fainted with terror. 

" Because,” she stammered, “ you are a 
good deal older than 1 am, and X am afraid 
you would die first, and that would be a great 
grief to me.” 

The. king laughed so that the palace shook, 
then seized the princess by the arm and 
said: 

“ You are a glib liar, and an artful minx 
besides. I have seen you casting glances at 
Prince Falchion here,” turning to scowl at 
the handsome warrior behind him; “ and I 
dare say he has been admiring you. But he 
is a mere adventurer, without a kingdom, or 
a piece of gold even, unless I give it to him. 
You had better both of you be careful. Now, 
madam, will you marry me?” 

" No, never I” cried Ethel. 

The king gave her arm an awful squeeze 
that made her ciy out, then turned to the 
young prince: 

"Prince,” be said, fiercely, "take this lady 
to iny great forest on the borders, and set her 
to tending goats. She shall stay there in 
solitude, have only berries, and nuts, and 
water to live on, and sleep on the bare earth, 
till she consents to be ray wife. See that you 
obey my orders, and that you do not touch 
her yourself, or so much as smile upon her. 
If you do, your head will come off in less than 
no time. My dwarf shall follow and watch 
you, and see that you behave.” 

Then the king gave the princess a push out 
of the door, and, looking about on the 
trembling courtiers, he said, in a voice of 
thunder: 

" I am king here. Obey me, and do not 
dare attempt to see, or to help that impudent 
wretch.” 

Meantime Ethel was following the prince 
to the far-away forest, and the dwarf was 
close on her heels, watching. But she was 
not very unhappy. 

"It is not so bad to follow him” she 
thought, looking at his fine, graceful form 
and stately bearing. She marked, too, that 
be took very little steps, so as not to tiro her. 

It was near night when they reached the 
forest where the princess was to live all alone 
and tend goats, and there the priiice stopped 
and looked at her, with his face full of love 
and pity. Fortunately, Just at that moment 
the dwarf stubbed his toe, and fell down, so 
there was chance for a word. 

"Find my Uncle Madoc,” whispered the 
princess. 
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“ I come from him. He is not far off,” 
whispered the prince In return. “In two 
days you shall be free.” 

By this time the dwarf was up, rubbing 
his nose and watching; and there was no 
way but for the prince to go. The princess 
looked after him as long as she could S' e 
him; and once, when the dwarf stumbled in 
running (for now the prince took long steps), 
he looked back and smiled at the princess, 
and she smiled at him. 

“How he must love me,” she thought, 
“ when he thus risks his head to give me a 
smile!” 

Two days and nights are a long time to 



spend in a lonel^ forest, with only goats for 
company, and berries and water for food; and 
if it had not been for hope the princess’s 
heart would have broken. Moi*eover, the 
hateful dwarf came at morning and evening, 
and asked her if she had consented yet to 
marry the old king, and when she said “ No,” 
he told her he had orders to hang her the 
next time. 

“ What shall I do if the prince or my undo 
does not come?” she thought in terror, on the 
third morning. “It is almost time for the 
dwarf, and he will hang me, surely I” 

As she spoke, there was a crackling in the 
bushes, and the frightful dwarf made his ap¬ 
pearance with a large rope in his hand. He 


fixed it to a tree branch, got the noose all 
ready, then said to the princess: 

“ Will you marry the king to-day ?” 

“ No!” she cried out; “ I will die first T 

At that the dwarf, who was very strong, 
and had immense arms, caught at her to put 
her head in the noose. But as he did so, 
two arms reached around the trunk of the 
tree, one of them pushing the dwarfs head 
into the noose, and the other pulling at the 
end of the rope, and all done so quickly and 
neatly that the little wretch was hanged 
entirely before he knew it. 

Ethel cried out joyfully, and stretched her 
hands to the prince, who stood smiling by 
her. But it was not he who owned the 
hands that had delivered her. Their owner 
appeared instantly, a tall, rough-looking man, 
with long hair, a slouched hat and curled 
beard. He was rather rough, but not ugly 
looking, and Ethel cried out again when she 
saw him,for she knew he was her Uncle Madoc. 

“ Let us fly!” she cried. “ The king will be 
after us as soon as he misses his dwarf.” 

Uncle Madoc shrugged up his shoulders, 
and leaned to give the hanging wretch a good 
pinch, to make sure that he was quite dead. 
Then he said quietly: 

“ I’m rather too old and heavy to fly, little 
niece; and we are in no sort of danger. Our 
armies. Prince Falchion’s and mine, have 
gone on to destroy the King of Colchis, and 
get every sign of him out of sight before we 
go to the palace. I gave orders, too, for pre¬ 
parations to be made for a marriage.” 

At that the princess blushed most beauti¬ 
fully, and her uncle caught her up in bis 
arms, and laughed, and carried her through 
the wood toward her palace. The Prince 
Falchion walked behind, and while Madoc 
sang and muttered to himself, he whispered 
to the princess: 

“ I came from afar to see you,” he said^ 
“ and when I met the King of Colchis, he made 
a captive of me. Your uncle sent me as sooa 
as he heard of his brother's death. But, 
though I have helped to save you, I am 
miserable; for he is going to marry you to 
some wealthy prince, while I have only a 
heart and a hand to offer you.” 

The princess said nothing; but she reached 
out her hand and plucked a branch from a 
flowering shrub, a beautiftil branch full of 
fragrant flowers and fruit. 

“ What is that for?” asked the prince. 

“ To give to my husband,” she answered, 
dropping her eyes. 
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He said nothing, but walked on sorrowfully, 
till they reached the palace, where everything 
was in splendid order, and the King of Colchis 
and his warriors all hanged and out of sight. 

Such rejoicings never were seen; and 
when the princess, magnificently dressed, 
came down to be married, the air was full of 
music, and huzzas. 

“Who is to be your highness’s husband?” 
asked the archbishop, seeing the princess 
stand alone, with her ladies in a cluster 
behind her. 

She glanced around the circle to where 
stood Prince Falchion, looking pale and de¬ 
spairing, and smiling sweetly on him, she held 
out to him the flowering branch she had 
plucked in the wood. 

Instantly his face became radiant, and he 
ran to throw himself at her feet. 

“ If you want to marry me, prince,” she 
said, smilingly, “ you wdll have to stand beside 
me.” 

So they were married, and lived happy ever 
after. And Uncle Madoc was general of all 
the armies. 


WHERE CAN FAIRY-LAND BE? 

BY LOXnSE BUPEE, 


0, where can fidry-land be, do you think? 

Under the ground, with some sly, little door. 
All oimningly hidden neath marsh-buds pink. 
Or buttercups, down on the meadow’s floor, 

That opens whenever a fairy wing 
Taps on it lightly, then closes again; 

Lucked fiut in winter, but soon as the spring 
Drops on the green buds her glad, ringing 
ndu 

The tiny key turns In the lock of gold, 

And up on their mist-woven ladders frail 
Fay* shy and gray, and foys merry and bold, 
Come trooping, and scamper o’er hill and dale. 

0, where can fairy-land be, do you guess? 

In some purple hollow ’twixt mountains 
green, 

Shut in by the deep, brambly wilderness, 

With tallest thorn trees that ever were seen? 

The birds, and the butterflies, and the bees, 
They find the way thither, I know full well, 
And wild brooks that chatter over the leas; 
Bull coax them forever, they would not tell! 


O, where can fairy-land be, do you know? 

Isn’t it down in the mur.sh-meadows deep. 
Where rushes, with never a wind touch, flow. 
And the drowsy marigolds shine and sleep? 

But, no! all the elfins would have wet feet, 
And a cold every day, if they lived there, 

For the mosses are wot even in summer’s heat, 
And water drips ofl’from the maiden’s hair. 

The mermaid’s chambers are^nder the sea, 
And giant’s castles are up in the air, [lea, 
The wattjr sprites live neath the brooks of the 
Aud gnomes the homo of the diamond share; 

But where the fays live, that every bright night 
Dance over those meadows, I cannot think. 

I know when they’re out, for the moon’s more 
bright, 

And stars when I look at them seem to wink. 

But I ne’er can fihd e’en the ghost of one, 
Though I pull the flower cups open and i>cep 
Still as a mouse lest they hear me, and run 
Home through the shadows to wait till I 
sleep. 
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Cottage Pudding.—S ix ounces of currants, 
half a pound of minced suet, and the same 
quantity of grated bread, half a grated nutmeg, 
a table-spoonful of white wine, or rose water; 
mix all well together, with the beaten yolks of 
five eggs, to a stiff paste, and with floured 
hands roll it into twelve or tliii^jlBn small pud¬ 
dings in the form of sausages; fry them gently 
in butter till of a nice brown; roll them well in 
the frying-pan. Serve with pounded loaf sugar 
strewed over them, and with a sweet sauce. 
They may be boiled. 


Fruit Suet Pudding.— Of finely-minced 
suet, flour, grated bread, and cleaned currants, 
a quarter of a pound each; a tea-spoonful of 
pounded ginger, one of salt, two ounces of 
brown sugar, and a tea-cupful of milk; mix all 
the ingredients well together, and boil it in a 
cloth for two hours. Serve with a sweet sauce. 


Family Pudding. —Mix with a pound of flour 
half a pound of raisins atoned and chopped, the 
same quantity of minced suet, a little salt, and 
milk or water sufficient to make it into a stiff 
batter; boil it for five hours. Serve with melted 
butter poured over it. Two well-beaten eggs 
may be added. 

Almond Cakes, small.— One pound of but¬ 
ter bisaten to a cream, half a pound of finely- 
pounded and sifted loaf sugar, half a pound of 
dried and sifted flour, and the same quantity 
of blanched sweet almonds cut into thin small 
bits, one well-beaten egg, and a little cose 
water, must be mixed well together and with 
a spoon dropped upon wafer paper or tins, and 
then baked. ^ 


Bread Pudding.— Make a pint of bread¬ 
crumbs; put them in a stew-pan with as much 
milk as will.cover them, the peel of a lemon, a 
little nutmeg grated, and a small piece of cinna¬ 
mon; boil about ten minutes; sweeten with 
powdered loaf sugar; take out the cinnamon, 
and put in four eggs; beat all well together, 
and bake half an hour, or boil rather more than 
an hour. 


Plain Bread Pudding.— Make five ounces 
of bread-crumbs; put them in a basin; pour 
three-quarters of a pint of boiling milk over 
them; put a plate over the top to keep in the 
steam; let it stand twenty minutes, then beat 
itrup quite smooth with two ounces of sugar 


and a salt-spoonful of nutmeg. Break fbnr 
eggs on a plAte, leaving out one white; beat 
them well, and add them to the pudding. Stir 
it all well together, and put it in a mould that 
has been well buttered and floured; tie a cloth 
over it, and boil it one hour. 

Butter Cakes.— Beat a dish of butter with 
your hands to a cream, add two pounds of 
sifted sugar, three pounds of dried flour, and 
twenty-four tfgs, leave out half the whites, 
and then bea^ll together for an hour; when 
you are going to put it in the oven add a 
quarter of an ounce of mace and a nutmeg, a 
little sack and brandy, sdeds and currants, if 
you think proper. 


Cake, without Butter.— Take the weight 
of three eggs in sugar, and the weight of two 
in flour; when the five eggs are well beaten, 
gradually add the sugar, and then the flour, 
with a little grated lemon-peel, or a few cara¬ 
way seeds. Bake it in a tin mould, in rather a 
quick oven. 


Cheshire Cake. —Beat for half an hour the 
yolks of eight, and the whites of five eggs; add 
half a pound of pounded and sifted loaf sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of dried and sifted flour, 
and the grated peel of a small lemon; beat all 
well together, and bako it in a floured tin. 


Sandwiches.— Cut some bread into thin 
slices, pare off the crust, and spread a little 
butter on them; cut them nicely into oblong 
pieces, put between each some bits of fowl, and 
thin bits of ham, both nicely trimmed; add a 
little mustard and salt. Any cold roasted or 
potted meat may be used. Serve them for 
luncheon, garnished with curly parsley. 


Seed Buns. —^Take two pounds of plain bnn 
dough, and mix in one ounce of caraway seeds, 
butter the inside of tart-pans, mould the dough 
into buns, and put one into each pan; set them 
to rise in a warm place, and when sufficiently 
proved, ice them with the white of an egg beat 
to a froth, lay some pounded sugar over that^ 
and dissolve it with water splashed from the 
icing-brush. Bake ten minutes. 


Fish Sauce.— Three anchovies and an onion 
chopped, and a small bit of horseradish boiled' 
in some stock, then strained, and thickened 
with a piece of batter rolled in flour. 
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OXnRIOXJS MATTERS. 


PttBOiODB Bioinu OF Attbtraua.— It would 
be A strange featnra of these latter times if a 
glnt.of gold were to be fi>llowed by a glut o/ 
pnoioQe etones, and yet the intelligence of the 
gem dieooveries In Australia does but confirm 
^ predictions of those best acquainted with 
fliB snldeol By the operations of some natu- 
fldlaw, predous stones are almost uniformly 
ftnnd in company with gold. Either the pro- 
mm which Ihrms gold forms also these yalu- 
■Ua crystals, or a second prooesa is usually at 
voik in conneotion with the nrst. Experts 
aaared ns, long sgo» that whenever the Aus- 
trsllui diggings were carefhlly examined, 
pisoioas stones would he found there. It seems 
they have actually been found for years past, 
tbcnglinever specially looked for; but recent- 
]j the' sand of a particular mine has yielded 
•peoittena of such abundance that diamond- 
waddng haa been recognized as a distinct and 
ismnnerative indnstry. The diamond, the^ 
most precions of all stones, is a mere crystal of 
esrbon; the others, with certain exceptions, 
are mere crystals of olay. These clay crystals 
take diifoient names, aocordiiig to their colors. 
When red, the crystal is called a ruby; when 
Une, a siqiiphire; when pnrple, an amethyst; 
when green, an emerald; when yellow, a topaz; 
bat all these varieties represent one and the 
same stone; in foot, the colors pass into one 
another almost indiscriminately. The infor¬ 
mation from Melbourne assures us that rare 
varieties of the ruby are among the gems there 
disoovered, so that, besides obtaining an in¬ 
creased supply of diamonds, we shall receive 
•peefanena of Jewels hitherto inaccessible. 


A SxBABOS Stobt.—A very strange and 
almost Incredible story is told by a respectable 
sod reliable dtisen of Bow Lake Village, 
Stnlford, Kew Hampshire. This gentleman 
cangbt a common striped turtle a short time 
sinoe, and at the request of the sohool-teacher 
took oat the heart, which is a curiosity, from 
tha fiiet that it seems to retain signs of life for 
days after being taken from the body of the 
tartle. The heart was pierced with a needle 
sad otherwise experimented with, after which 
it was thrown out, and one of Mr. Waldron’s 
hens was seen to swallow it A fow days after, 
Mil. Waldron broke a number of eggs, and in 
the centre of one of them found the turtle’s 
hsavl At that moment she called her bus-* 
hmd and one or two other persons, all of whom 
mr and identiiiisd it It is a curious question 


how this seemingly living piece of flesh came 
in this egg. The truth of this story is vouched 
for by numbers of reliable citizens. 


A Marked Man. —In the history of escaped 
convicts there never was, perhaps, one more 
easily recogni|||d than the one who has recent¬ 
ly escaped from New South Wales, and sup¬ 
posed to be at present in London. He is de¬ 
scribed in the Hue and Cry; “Adam and Eve, 
tree and serpent, B. S. T. S., bust of a man, 
mermaid, half-moon, ship, George and the 
Dragon, man, birds, heart and darts, hoi)e and 
anchor, T., crown and flag, on the left arm; 
seven dots between the Auger and thumb of 
the left hand; man and glass on the back of 
the left hand; ring pricked on the middle fin¬ 
ger of the left hand; two ])ugilist8 on the cen¬ 
tre of chest.” He was tried at Cambridge on 
the 16th of May, 1830, and sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life—in his tenth year. 


Curious African Marriage Custom.— 
Wlieu the Muata-Cazombe falls in love with a 
female, either from personal observation or 
from a report of her attractions, he causes her 
to be conveyed to his gaiida, where she is com¬ 
pelled to discover all the objects of her former 
amours, who, by order of the Muata, are im¬ 
mediately put to death, and all their property 
confiscated. When all objects of jealousy are 
thus removed by the Cata-Dofo, or high com¬ 
missioner of the seraglio, who is the chief 
agent in carrying out the orders of the Mnata, 
the new object of his passion is sent to join 
the other ladies of the seraglio. The introduc¬ 
tion of a new wife into the harem is thus al- 
wa^'sthc signal for a numW of deaths; and, 
indeed, to so great an excJB is this carried, 
that the occasion is often laid hold of as a pre¬ 
text for the jealous to wreck their vengeance 
on the unsuspecting victims of their hatred. 


The “ Velocimanb.”— An Oxford clergy¬ 
man, the Eev. R. H. Cbarsley, is the inventor 
and patentee of what he has christened the 
velocimane ” (a tricycle), a machine which 
involves the principle of hand work as a means 
of Iqbgmotion. The “ velociinano ” is by no 
mentis a ponderous tricycle. Tlie seat which it 
affords is comfortable and seenre; its mode of 
steering is original and ingenious; its pace is 
exceedingly good; and, finally, the power to 
work it Biiccessftilly is easily acquired, and 
strengthens the muaries of arms and chest. 
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A Lesson in GASDENiNo.—In a village lying 
between the little town of Sklney and the 
north pole, there is a young lawyer who took 
lessons and degrees on the old home farm un¬ 
til be became satisfied that there was an easier 
way to get the daily bread of this life, and then 
went to college. He there rtt^eived no lesson 
in field culture, and our young squire has 
always exhibited his approval of this lenity by 
the general aspect of his garden—the tares in 
which, as in days of old, got the better of the 
wheat. One morning this summer, a little 
earlier than he usually put on his slippers, 
there WJis a ring at the door, and Bridget ran 
to answer it—the squire at the same moment 
jumping into pants and dressing-gown in ex¬ 
pectation of an early client. Bridget returns 
with a grin. 

“Who is it, Biddy?** 

“An* he didu*t tell me a bit!** and Biddy 
grinned wider still. 

“ But w’hat did he want?** 

“I don’t b’lave he wanted nothin* at all, sir,’* 
and Biddy snickered in full Irish. 

“ Did he say anything?’* in a jerk, that led 
the pious Biddy to fear a wicked word or two 
would follow, and she hurried to say in the 
greenest Emerald: 

“He did sure, he did, he said if the square 
w*ants his weeds to do the lH*st they can, he had 
b(*tter pull those nibbins o’ corn out o’ the 
way.’* 

The squire’s corn never recovered from the 
shock. 


“ He says he will not, to-day, mother, as the 
folks expect him home before dark. Why, how 
deaf you are, mother.” 

” O well, some other day, deacon, wont yon?” 
said mother Call, as she showed the deacon 
out. 

** Smart girl, that,” said the old deacon, os he 
trudged along home. “She’ll find her way 
through. I’ll warrant.” 


A CONSOLED Widower.—A short time since 
an old man, at Corfe-Mullen, England, had the 
misfortune to lose his wife, and in proof of hie 
afrection for her whom he bad sworn at the 
altar to love and cherish through life, he per¬ 
formed the last sad office in his power for her 
remains, by himself making the coffin. The 
funeral took place a few days afterwards, and 
when the inconsolable widower went to the 
clerk of Canford parish to pay the exi>ense8, he 
• stated, amid the tears that rolled down his 
cheeks in great profusion, that to save time he 
might, perhaps, its well do two things at the 
same time as one, now he was there. The dork 
looked somewhat amazed, wondering what the 
two things were, when the old man informed 
him that he would pay for the banns being 
published of marriage to a second wife. Tlie 
fact is, ho had fallen in love with the woman 
who had refused his first love. The reason he 
gave for his haste in contracting a second mar- 
riago was, that the cherry season was coming 
on, and ho had no one elso to keep the birds 
from his cherry trees. 


WIIAT DID HE SAY, Lydia?— Good old Mrs. 
Call was very hard of hearing, being somewhat 
advanced in ye^. Her daughter Lydia was 
a bouncing lass. Who loved a good frolic, and 
knew well how to get one up. Lydia had ar¬ 
ranged a junket, and the yohiig men and 
maids were all on hand. Among the rest was 

the General-, one of ’em. In the midst of 

the fun, in popped old Deacon-, to see how 

the widow fared. This was a wet blanket to 
the merriment, and the deacon held on till 
Lydia was out of all patience. She wished ho 
would go, and by-and-by he gets up to depart. 

“O deacon," said mother Call, “don’t think 
of going before tea.” 

The good deacon, so strongly urged, replied; 

“ Well, I rather think I will, as the folks will 
not expect me home till dark.” 

“ What did he say, Lydia?” asked the widow. 

Lydia had a ready answer. 


A Peewng Tom. —It was at Muscatine, lowSi 
lately, that Pe<‘ping Tom experienced an ex¬ 
asperating disappointment. At midnight he 
saw a much miiffied man in the street, and to 
sec was to follow him. Muffied man knocks at 
the d(K)r of a house and is admitted. P. T. is 
full of dirty delight. He crawls stealthily np. 
“Kow I have ’em!” says Tom, “ with iiiy little 
eye, their sin I’ll espy.” He finds a convenient 
window, the key-hole being unavailable. He 
commands the interior; he hears kissing; he 
strains bis enraptured gaze; it i.s— it is— ahal 
it is a husband kissing his beloved wifel The 
sharp-sighted investigator retires in great die* 
gust at this irrefiragablo evidence of so much 
virtue and marital fidelity in Mnscatine, and 
groans in spirit at being obliged to think better 
of his kind. Itconld hardly have been wome 
if he hod lost his eyesight like the original 


P.T. 
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Chinese Scenes and Customs. 


Everything relating to the “ Cei.tral Flow¬ 
ery Kingdom,” as it was called by Mr. Minis¬ 
ter Cushing, is interesting to readers residing 
at the antipodes of that great country, par¬ 
ticularly as the people of that and our own 
have not only been united by commercial 
bonds, but are likely soon to be in social and 
political relations, by the demand for labor, 
the incentives to emigration, and the passage 
of the loth amendment to the constitution, 
by which John Chinaman may take position 
with ourselves as a voter, and have a voice in 
governing our own country that he never en¬ 
joyed in his. « WeU, if so be, so be it.” 

The country is greatly excited about the 
matter, and foreigners, especially, who have 
nominally white skins, are indignant at the 
proposed influx of yellow labor. The China¬ 
man comes from a crowded country, tyranni¬ 
cal usage and deep poverty, to a land, to 
him, full of richness, and with his indus¬ 
trious and frugal habits there seems little 
reason to doubt that he will become a good 
citizen, and useful in developing the resources 
of the country. So, also, as domestics, the 
Chinese are cleanly and tractable, as proved 
in San Francisco, and the time may be com¬ 
ing when those who employ domestics will be 
released from the tyranny of their servants; 
a consummation .tly to be w'.ched. 

But it is more of China than of the Chi¬ 
nese in America that we desire to speak,^ 
few prominent objects of which afford ou. 
artists themes for illustration at the present 
time. And first 

' THE PAGODA. 

This is a species of temple, and forms a con¬ 
spicuous and characteristic feature in Chi- 
nese scenery. They ere similar in form, 
everywliete, but of different degree of rich¬ 
ness, and are generaily nine stories in heiglit. 
Almost every town in China has one or more 
of the*e structures. Ferguson, in his “ Hand¬ 
book of Architecture,” says, “ I cannot but 
think that the tapering, octagonal form, the 
boldly marked divisions, the domical roof, and 
the 'general consistence in design and orna¬ 
ment of these towers, entitle them to rank 
tolerably high among the tower-like buildings 
of the world.” The most remarkable pagoda 
in China was that at Nanking, destroyed by 
the rebels in 1858, of which the engraving on 
the preceding page is a representation. It was 
called the “Porcelain Tower of Nanking,” 
from the glaze put upon the bricks of which 
it was built. The tints were various—blue, 


white, green and redl—and the effect of the 
spectacle at a distanc?e, in sunlight or moon¬ 
light, was v^ry remarkable. It long stood 
among the foremost of C:ho world’s wonders. 
This structure was begun in 1412, and 
finished in 1431, and ha\dng been erected by 
the reigning emperor as a monument of grati¬ 
tude to an empress of tl le Mung dynasty, it 
was also called the “Temple of Gratitude.” 

It was octagonal in form, and 230 feet in 
height, inclusive of an iron spire 30 feet high 
that surmounted it, and f -om the summit of 
which eight chains depended, to each of 
which were attached nine bells, while to each 
angle of the lower roofs a bell was attached, 
making the total number of bells 144, which 
tinkled in harmony with every breeze. Each 
story was ornameiued with lanterns, pictures, 
images and pithy proverbs. A flight of steps 
led up through eacV floor U> the top, and each 
story had a landing-place, where were win¬ 
dows, from which an agreeable and e:^nsiv0 
view could be taken of the C:ity,Hbe*plver and 
the distant country. At the top the scene was 
particularly grand. Lit up with its many 
lanterns on festival nights, J».iid its bells mak¬ 
ing nr isic on the air, the Pagoda was a source 
of great delight to tin, loyal Chinese; but 
traitors had no such fine appreciation, and its 
ruin Wii> the result. But its glories are re- 
membered, and to this day its site is visited^ 
and sh '3 Ghinar.ien will tell with tears in their 
eyes of its pa^t magnificence. Nanking is a 
fine city, ho(\ever, with many sources of 
pride that compensate for the loss of that. [ 

NINGPO. I 

This is 1 important commercial place in 
the harboi. of Chusan on the Takla RiverJ 
canals from which intersect the city. It is 
one of the five cities opened to general interi 
course by the treaty of 1&42, wrung from 
Chinese by the combined powers. The Eng 
lish troops took it and held pi'"session of ij 
for several months in 1841. It Ij snrroundei 
by a dilapidated wall about six mi es in cii 
cumference, twenty-five feet high, a.id fift<eej 
broad at the top, with five gates. The street 
are long and broad. Numerous bridges cre^ 
the canals throxighout the city, and a bridg 
of boats connects the city with the subur» 
Many of the streets are spanned by triumph 
arches of distinguished scholars and eminei 
men who were natives of Ningpo. Tl 
scene in the view before us is in a part of tl 
city chiefly occupied with temples and mo 
astery grounds. In the foreground is a coi 
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mon native house, "with two windows opened 
in tii for he summer months. A simi¬ 
lar ho. stands next, then a monastery 
grouii'l then some smaller dwellings. On 
the right side of the canal is the head 


Temple.” And nearer to the spectator stand 
some buildings connected with a large clu’^ter 
of the Buddhist and Taouist teiupitrs which 
are situated further to the right. In addition 
to the church here represented, the Cliurch 



NINOPO, ON THJL T.UtlA ItA LK. 


5 ^ Station of the English 

I C ■ Vj d.inary Society. The cluirch is 
' ) •> . ^ ballcfl spire. It is called 

the Jing-eng-dong. Slightly to the left, under 
the church, is the “ Old City Protectors 


Missionary Society has a chapel nearer the 
“Souih Gate,” and another in one (»f the 
chief streets leading to the busy “B idge 
Gate.” The Sabbath services are hela in the 
Jing-en-dong, but one pother of the two 
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cliapela is opened for dally preaclii:i". T»:ere 
is ' iio temple said to have been erected 1100 
y**ir.s ago, with a tower 160 feel high. In 
a missionary hospital was establisl.od at 
Ningpo, and all classes have resortetl to it for 
surgical assistance. It is a crowded but in¬ 
teresting scene that our engraving presents. 

LADIES OF CHIXA. 

• The engraving on this page, from a photo¬ 
graph of two young (Miine.sc ladies, is com¬ 
mended to tljose who may be disposed to c<-n- 
sult novviUy in tlio chignon, though it is but 
just to ^ay that the present mode among our 
own females has main tanked its p^race longer 
than any of iif. predorossors. The Cliinese 
iiT.ingcnicnl. j»os.vjsses no advantage that we 


THE BABY HOUSES. 

Tnfantii'ide pi ovails to a very great 
in Oliina, more, !;o»' ”er,in some places 
in othr!>. ALvut Fuebow it is very 
lent, while in ^orne places it is rarely kin ^ 
In pocr famiiies, which have a large.numf^| 
of chiidren, the death of infants is regar^ 
as anything bu? a calamity, sbu'*-ing a will 
ness to ha^’e lie almost ei invali 

bt-lping that event. The large nuinlK ! 
infuiJt bodies ca‘^t a'.y?y is often regarde 
evidence of infanticide, b it unjustly. T’. 


little bodie.-. are wrc.pp. d up in a mat a 




thrown into tJie rive-, or hung from j 

hraiiehes of lrO« to kf ^ > ihein from the do'" ‘ 
*■ Vc.' 

or, nhich is often the case, ihmwn ir ^ 

structures calle,. uahy-houses,”—as seen ^ 

'ei 
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can see, beyond the fact that it is kept in 
place by a resinous gum. and at night tin; fair 
lioad is deposited on a high wooden pillow 
witli a groove that fits tin* neck exactly, and 
].»y this means they sleep without disturbing 
t!ie hair. We think that if onr fair 
dames and demoiselles were i*n|iiind to pay 
tliis tribute to fashi( ri, t]»fy would hardlv ht' 
willing to sacrifice so much, but W'^ liave 
them endure torture, under the afiliction of 
heated tongs and hot slate pencils, that a 
Mohawk might make up faces at, and perhaps 
they would accept this, if it should be the 
fashion. It is hard to see how. by any possi¬ 
bility, either of the young ladies in the en¬ 
graving could close her eyes, with such a 
strain upon the back hair pulling them 
open. 


our illustration—little buildings, with sm-j, 
holes in one side, ihrongh which the baby., 
put, erected by benevolent persons for tl., 
purpose. Tlie impression, however, whlii| 
prevails, that these are provided in ciicoura^, 
ment of infanticide, i> incorr<.*of : they a, 
si'uply e\pf‘ditMifs to evade the intertn6,| 
of infants. This denial of burial to infaili 
is line in many placi‘s to the following SHpej 
stition: “When infants die, it is suppo 9 | 
that their bodies were inhabited by the spW 
of a deceased creditor of a previous state 
existence. The child during its sickness to 
be cared for with the greatest tenderne 
and no expense spared in employing a pliyl 
cian and procuring medicine; but if it "dl 
parental love is turned to hate and rese| 
ment, and it is called ‘ Short-lived spirit,* 
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It is regarded as an enemy and in- 
ider in the family, which has been exacting 
h*‘sriiction for the old, unpaid debt; and 
/.ing occasioned a great deal of anxiety, 
nuble and expense, has left nothing to show 
>r it but disappointment. The uncared-for 
hd un-cofiined lit- 
I bodj’^ is cast away 
ywhere; and as it 
\ carried out of the 
oor the house is 
w ex)t, crackers are 
red ,and gongs boat- 
h to /lighten the 
l^irit, so that it may 
lever dare enter the 
louse again.” 

In cases where in- 
ticide is common, 
les preponderate 
t'> such an extent that 
it is difficult for pa¬ 
rents to obtain wives 
pr their sons, and 
fiiey often make ar- 
piigemeuts with a 
pniily wdiich has an 
fhfant daughter, to 
spare her life and be- 
koth her to their son. 

1q these cases, the 
girl, at a veiy early 
: age, becomes the in¬ 
mate of the family of 
ler betrothed hus¬ 
band. Parents of 
the lower and middle 
classes, whose daugh¬ 
ters live with them 
till they are married, 
feel that they are en¬ 
titled to some remu- 
noration from tlie pa¬ 
rents of the liusband, 
for all their expense 
and trouble in bring¬ 
ing her up. For this 
reason, when a girl is 
betrothed with the 

expectation of her remaining in her own 
family, her family expect a considerablo 
amount of money, so that tht^ transaction 
lias very much the apj^earaiice of buying and 
sdliiig. Many men are doriiued to a life of 
celibacy because they are too poor to buy 
and support a wife. 

In case of the death of unmarried young 
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men of particular promise and preeminence, 
the following expedient is adopted to rescue 
their names from oblivion. An arrangement 
is made with another family which has lost a 
member of the opposite sex, by which cere¬ 
monies representing the betrothal and mar-* 


riage of the deceased parties are performed. 
After this, a child of some otlier member of 
the family may be restored to tliem, as a son, 
and so tiie ILfeof Uie deceased be transmitted, 
and his tablet, with those of the rejmted 
wife and descendants, be placed in the family 
temple. These ancestral temples abound in 
China, nearly every village having at least one. 
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WINTER. 

BY J. J. COLBATn. 



■Bosido fcho frozen pool the cows 
Stand still, in rumination lost 
():i verdant meads and summer browse, 
Now held in thrall by ice and frost. 


Dark winter birds, with croaking notes, 
Soar far the naked trees abt>vo, 

'While down the snowrtako stilly floats. 
Like benediction fraught Avith love. 


Tlie barnyard fowls, with humble air, Breaking the silence that prevails, 

The snow, with dubious seeming scratch; A grateful .sound .salutes the car; 

The doves a sombre aspect wear. It is the music of the flails. 

And stand inactive mid tlio thatch. That sings the bounty of the year. 
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Aftr the gntelU home appears, 

With warmth and every comfort rife, 
That itimalateB tiie heart and cheers 
The paasiiig hours of wintry life. 

Ah! Jpying this, what ask we more? 

The angry st o rm in vain assails; 

With plenty lavishing its store. 

We langh at all the bitter gales. 

The ready smile, the gleeful speech, 

The leving lic^t of beaming eyes. 

Hake sunshine though the tempest screech. 
And olonds and snow enshroud the skies. 


Thus winter takes a cheerful form. 

Where competence and love exist. 

But, to the raging of the storm, 

*Tis fearful for the poor to list. 

Theirs is a cruelty of fate, 

Precluding all of hope and trust, 

That fills the heart with brooding hate, 
And doubt if God is good or just. 

.0 brother, in your cheerful home. 

When wintry storms in fierceness rage, 
Think of the desolate who roam, 

Whose life is but a dismal page I 


KSLIGIOUS SERVICE IN RUSSIA. 

Oor iOnatnitlinia show the Bussian priests politan (the highest in rank) receives but 


of the Gtoaefc chnieh on and off duty—in 
their, oaeeidotal and domestic capacities. 
They are.'divided into the white” and 
the former the secular, the 
latter the. dofstoied. The appellations are 
deriv^itin^ ^ir req)ective classes, the one 
paily^lftjCNur engravings, being clothed from 
headie^lS^ hi black, the other peifomiing 
iHflne ijlfljjVfi til white robes bordered with 
gold. dV^draaB of the black clergy, equally 
elqgaiit djMl .fhefonner, is throughout Russia 
the aai^ Used by general edict. The head 
b eomed wiA a tall, cylindrical black cap, 
ioiiDf,,|rl|l^' flatters a long piece of black 
HinibhaiigB down behind like a lady’s 
veU iditik'tfinrwn principal gar¬ 
ment; it: tanic,made generally of 

blaek.¥el>il^.;Th6 handsome curling beards, 
with WU^.|h(6. monks are universally deco- 
tatojy jilii^lie admirably with this dress; 
they rich flir trimmings on the vel¬ 

vet r^Niin‘‘'Their ]onghair, divided into three 
taOs, onfl-IUlIng down the back and one over 
each dmalder, Is not quite so omamen tal. It 
Sfoold ho di^ult to describe the roagnifi- 
oenoe of the saperior priesthood in full dress. 
It Is enongh to say that the enormous mass 
of gold and sflk stnfGi of various, kinds which 
Am Bosslaa dergy, like the Catholic, have, in 
the eonne of centuries, laid their hands on, 
is sndi, that the toilet of the vainest world¬ 
ling Is modemte and modest in comparison. 

The inoomes of the Russian clergy are ex¬ 
ceedingly small; and the convents, with few 
exo^tione, are very poor, since Peter the 
Great deprived them of their lands and their 
serfti and lednced nuns and monks to ridicu- 
lonaly — n*n pawinna of the state. A metro- 


about one thousand dollars a year, an anch- 
bishop about nine hundred dollars, and a 
bishop even less than that. In this propor¬ 
tion the incomes decrease, until in the lowest 
ranks their incomes are miserably insufficient 
for a living, and have to be eked out by beg¬ 
ging. The bishops, all additional sources of 
revenue included, have seldom more than 
three thousand dollars a year. Each bishop 
has a monastin (convent of the second class), 
whose income belongs to him, and all the su¬ 
perior clergy have also residences found 
them, in their convents or within the city, 
and furnished with everything necessary, 
from servants and horses down to dogs, cats, 
spoons and plates, at the cost of the crown. 
The greater number are also provided with a 
country residence, with arable land, domes¬ 
tic animals and furniture. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances a large salary is not so desirable. 
They live in luxury, w'hile their poor breth¬ 
ren, like the curates of England,xio the work 
and starve. A priest’s influence extends very 
little beyond the sacred duties of his office, 
people of all ranks kissing his hands, but 
slighting him immediately after. 

The performance of mass in the convent at 
Strelna, four miles from Peterhoff, was re¬ 
cently witnessed by a traveller, who has given 
the world an account of the ceremony: 

Our preparations were soon made, and a 
brisk half-hour’s drive brought us to the en¬ 
trance of the garden surrounding the monas¬ 
tery, already thronged with a motley congre¬ 
gation. The gilded turrets and arched win¬ 
dows of the building gave it a picturesque ap¬ 
pearance, greatly enhanced by the surround¬ 
ing trees, now brilliant with their short-lived 
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suTiimer verdure. But we have little time to 
glance at them, for the eddying crowd sweeps 
us onward through the archway into the 
great hall, already more than half filled; 
where, for the first time, we have leisure to 
survey our company. And a motley throng 


they are; smooth-faced boy-ofiicers in glitter- 
inguniforins; students with pale cheeks 
and heavy eyelids; fibautiful girls with long 
dark hair floating over their white robes; 
Kussian nurses in scarlet shawls, with tiaras 
of gilt pasteboard on their foreheads; low¬ 
browed peasants in sheepskin, their hard faces 
softened by devotional fervor; and many 
more beside. 

“ Suddenly-a door opens at the far end of the 
hall, and, amid a dead silence and universal 
turning of faces in that direction, the offici¬ 
ating priest comes forth with slow and meas¬ 
ured steps, arrayed in a high, helmet-shaped 
cap. richly embroidered, and a flowing robe so 
thickly covered with silver lace, that its color 
can hardly be told. Then follow the two 
assistant priests similarly attired, and lastly 
two boys of twelve, in long yellow robes, with 
flowing black hair and pale feminine faces, 
bearing the sacred books, which they deposit 
reverently in front of the chief priest, who 
has by this time taken his station beside the 
altar. In another moment his deep sonorous 
voice breaks the stillness, reading the cus¬ 
tomary prayers, which are couched in that 


ancient Sclavonic tongue which was a writ¬ 
ten language before modern Hussia ever 
existed. Page after page, the sounding sylla- 
bh^s roll on, while ever and anon the sea of 
heads around us sinks down like corn bowed 
by the wind, and the hand of each worship¬ 
per touches his forehead, shoulder 
and breast in rapid succession, 
making the sign of the cross. Sud¬ 
denly a gleam of light flashes in 
our eyes, as a hand is stretched 
over our shoulders bearing a lighted 
taper, which we pass on in like 
manner to those in front; and at 
the same moment a score of simi¬ 
lar lights are seen creeping like 
glow-worms through the black 
masses of the surrounding crowd, 
and meeting around the altar. 
The priest raises his voice, and re¬ 
peats thirty or forty times with ex¬ 
traordinary rapidity the words 
—“ Gospodi poniili ” (Lord have 
mercy upon us), which is echoed 
at length by the voices of the en¬ 
tire congregation; and a grand 
burst of music surges up thi'ough 
the whole expanse of the hall, dy¬ 
ing away at length among the 
arches of the roof in a cadence in¬ 
expressibly sweet and plaintive—a 
characteristic feature of all Russian music.” 

The practice of lighting the tapei*s, de¬ 
scribed above, the devout Russian does not 
leave to his priest, but performs it himself. 
These tapers, of all qualities and prices, are 
sold at the door, the income from which and 
the drops of wax that are saved going to the 
church. On great holidays, when ^the 
churches are all thronged so that every one 
cannot approach the saint he wishes to honor, 
the lights are seen dancing from hand to 
hand till they reach the foremost pei-sons, who 
are requested to present them, which is done 
with all readiness and politeness. When a 
Russian has made a sufficient number of 
crosses and genuflections, and lighted up a 
candle to his favorite saint, he deems himself 
as safe from the clutches of the arch fiend, 
whom he most sacredly believes in, as if he 
were already in Abraham’s bosom. But bad 
men light their tapers with the good, and in¬ 
voke the blessing of saints on unholy enter¬ 
prises in this way; in one case two servants 
lit a candle to the “ Mother of God,” who 
was solicited to aid them in robbing their 
master of ten thousand roubles. 
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The narrative goes on to say: 

“The heat is by this time overpowering, 
ind happy is he who has a pillar to lean 
Igainat in the midst of the universal cnishiug 
and crowding; hut not the slightest sign of 
\ veaiineas or impatience can be detected 
. among (he congregation. There they stand, 
i patfent, devout,enduring; a fair type of what 
‘ fheir nation has been for centuries, and what 
her mien have striven to keep her for cen- 
fuifes more. And over all rises once and 
: the strange, sweet, mournful music 

vhlch nameless generations have handed 
dnwn— the wail of an oppressed people, inar- 
dnilately shaping Itself into sound, and ris- 
(iginan everlasting prayer. The ladies of 
' onr party, however, more deeply impressed 
vith the demoralized condition of their bon- 
aets than with any historical or theological 
meditation, cut short our musings by propos¬ 
ing a change of place; and with some diffi¬ 
culty we make our way up to the gallery, 

I vfaere we remain till the close of the service. 

“ This service over, we descend to the great 
: gate of the monastery, where the distribution 
of consecrated bread sprinkled with salt is 
going forward. Some of the recipi¬ 
ents carry their portions slowly and 
leverently away; others eat theirs 
on the spot, with the addition of 
copious draughts of‘kvas’ (a pi¬ 
quant but not at all intoxicating 
Bquor), two casks of which, fur^ 
nbhed with huge wooden ladles. 

Hand beside the gate. While we 
ire looking on, a monk approaches, 
ad courteously invites us to par- 
tikepof the midday meal, which is 
low being prepared in the refcc- 
fsej balL Accordingly, we foUow 
ar guide into a vast, high-roofed 
Idle, not unlike a college dining- 
W, with four Immense windows 
a either side, and a long table in 
the centre flanked by benches of 
idL The archimandrite or chief, 
fefinedookiiigold man with a flow- 
bg white beard, wearing the black 
Mmet-fbmied cap and dark robes 
if bis Older, but distinguished by 


their high caps and black robes. Tlic officers 
of the fraternity place themselves on the 
right and left of the archimandrite, while a 
young assistant priest mounts the steps of the 
reading-desk at the lower end of the hall, and 
reads aloud two chapters of the Now' Testa¬ 
ment, after which he kisses the archiman¬ 
drite’s hand and retires. The first words of 
the reading seem to be the signal for com¬ 
mencing the repast, for at once every one at¬ 
tacks the dish of excellent cahbage-sonp be¬ 
fore him; w'hile the archimandrite, needlessly 
apologizing for the poorness of the fare (this 
a fast-day), pours me out a tumbler of wliat 
appears to be cold water. Delighted at this 
unexpected concession to my temperate 
tastes, I empty the glass at a draught, and 
am instantly conscious of a sensation as 
thoiigli I had sw’allowed a shovelful of hot 
coals, washed dow'ii with a pint of vitriol; 
this innocent-looking drink being, in fact, the 
strongest ‘ vodka,’ or Itussian corn-brandy. 
The surrounding monks laugh aloud—the 
chief more temperately follows their exam¬ 
ple; whilst I, with burning lips a,nd watering 
eyes, devote myself to my soup with a vain 
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fte aflver croaaea and medals which 
0Uer upon hb ample breast, receives us very 
ttnllally, and gives us seats at his own table, 
Vhldi b soft at rl^t angles to the larger one. 
we have ecercely seated ourselves, when the 
flock into the hall, and take their 
I h c e a at the taUe, twenty on each side, in 


attempt at composure. The next course con¬ 
sists of another kind of soup, called in Rus¬ 
sian * iiotvinia,’ composed of the bitterest im¬ 
aginable herbs, plentifully moistened w'itli 
kvas, and freshened with lumps of ice by way 
of additional relish. Such as it is, however, 
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the mixture does not seem much to the taste 
of our party, whose involuntary contortions 
of visage over this innocent fare appear to 
amuse the good fathers not a little. But this 
penance is fully Jitoned by the excellent fish 
which succeeds, followed in its turn by a kind 
of gigantic sandwich of cabbage and hard- 
boiled eggs enclosed in a firm kind of crust, 
popularly known as ‘ Russki Pirog,’ or Russian 
pie. This, with a modicum of cheese by way 
of supplement, concludes the entertainment; 
this being (as the archimandrite again reminds 
us) a fast-day. He adds, however, that 
should wo ever do him the honor of a second 
visit on any day not specially set apart by the 
church, he will be most happy to show us that 
a monastery kitchen is not bare of good cheer 
at all seasons; an assertion of which a glance 
down the table amply sustains the truth; for, 
although meagre faces and slender frames are 
here and there to bo seen, the majority of the 
brotherhood are robust, finely-built, ruddy- 
cheeked men, of whose companionship Friar 
Tuck himself might have been proud. The 
old chief, with a sly smile, proffers me another 
glass of vodka, which is (like many a less 


piquant production) * declined with thanki;f 
whereupon he rises ftt>m his seat, and pn>- 
nounces a long Sclavonic thanksgiving, an¬ 
swered by a deep sonorous * Amen ’ from the 
entire fraternity, who then file ont of the 
hall in the same order in which they pie- 
viously filed in. The remains of the dinner ^ 
are then bestowed upon three or fonr hag¬ 
gard-looking peasants who have been hang- ] 
ing about the great gate, probably in expeotn- ' 
tion of some such largess, ever since our le- ‘ 
past commenced; the superiors come forward 
and enter into conversation with us, in the i 
most friendly manner; while the venerable 
archimandrite himself takes one of the 
smallest members of our party on bis knee 
and bestirs himself to amuse himi as heartily 
os if he had been doing nothing else all hil j 

life.” I 

The sacredness of the clerical office, mean-1 
ured by any standard that we recognise, Is | 
not of a very high character, but, with the j 
party quoted in the foregoing pages, wo mag i 
say, that the Russian clergy are not by any | 
means so black as they are painted. 


-- 

ISMAEL PASHA OF EGYPT. 


Ismael Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt, tries 
to keep peace with his superior, the Sultan 
of Turkey. War between the master and 
his dependent servant will not occur this 
season, for the powers of Europe are not yet 
ready to encourage the fight by taking sides, 
France with Egypt and England with Turkey. 
The former power aims at most exclusive 
control over the canal that runs through the 
viceroy’s dominions, and is a short road 
to India and power in the East, while England 
is jealous of all encroachments, and will 
share with no nation that which she has 
stolen and ravished from the weak rulers of 
India. Through blood, treachery and gold, 
has Great Britain extended her sway over 
the Hindoos, and what she has gained she 
fears she may lose by the arts of France or 
the serried columns of Russia. 

We have some little sympathy with Ismael 
Pasha. He wants to be indoijendent of his 
master. Ho desires to be king, and to make 
Egypt a nation that will be powerful in com¬ 
merce and the arts, but hampered as he Is at 
present, it is impossible for him to realize his 
idea of greatness. The time must come 


when his ambition will be satisfied. Egypt 
cannot long remain dependent upon tbai 

sick man,” as the Sultan is called by Rosala. 

We owe Ismael Pasha some little debt ol 
gratitude for his treatment while we wete afi- 
cending the Nile. He did all that he cooA 
to make the rough places smooth, ande tin 
firman wiiich he granted our party wu 
as potent as the wand of an enehriMaB 
Whoever looked at it bowed before nd 
supplied our wants without a murmim. 

Wc give on the next page a fine plcttnre o( 
the Pasha and his English turnout He 
English carriages, harnesses, coachman aiu{ 
postilion, and when seated on the box .witl 
the driver, does not scruple to tell him to le( 
the spirited animals show their best paoea 
Then his subjects had better not get In thl 
way, unless they want broken limbs, for HI 
h ighness does not stop at trifles. The Paaba'l 
harem may often be seen riding out dreaaa^ 
almost entirely ^ in the European 
with the exception of a very thin vell^ enj 
also with Englbhmen in scarlet and gold 
eries as drivers and footmen. Another bol 
step toward doing away with old oustoma, I 
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Hindostanee Architecture. 


that the viceroy hag ordered the removal of 
all divans from Egyptian government oflScers, 
to make room for chairs and small sofas in 
the European style; and, what is still more 
important, clerks and other employees are 
henceforth to be deprived of the pleasure of 
both smoking and coffee-drinking while re¬ 
maining within government premises. 

While in Egypt we heard a story of Pasha 
Mahomet Ali, who has now passed away, and 
the Fellahs thank Allah for it, for the old 
scamp was a Tartar. 

“ Do you see that canal?” the Pasha used 
to ask visitors, when he was in good humor. 
“ Well, then,” continued the Pasha, “ that 
canal leads to a large village in the middle of 
the Delta, from which, and from the iieigh- 
horiiig provinces, it brings the produce dovvn 
the Nile. How do you think I male the 
canal? You shall hear. Two years ago I 
st(»pped here on my way to Cairo from Alex- 
a’ulria, and having determined to make a 
canal from the Nile to that village, I sent for 
the chief engineer of the province; and hav¬ 
ing given him the length, breadth and depth 
of the canal required, I asked him in what 
space of time he would undertake to make it. 
lie took out his pen and paper, and having 
made his calculations, he said that, if 1 gave 


him an order on the governor of the pruv^ 
ince for the labor required, he would nndei^ 
take to finish it in a year. My reply was % 
signal to my servants to throw him dowii| 
and give him two hundred blows of the stick 
on his feet. This ceremony being concluded| 
I said to him, ‘ Here is the order for the nun^ 
her of laborers you may require. I am going 
to Upper Egypt, and shall come back in four 
months; if the canal is not completed by the 
day of my return, you shall have three hun¬ 
dred more.’ ” In relating this story, the 
Pasha’s eyes sparklet!, and he almost jumped 
from his sitting posture with excitement, as 
he added, rubbing his hands, By Allah, the 
canal teas completed when I returned.” 

Ismael Pasha is not so cruel, but he is will¬ 
ful, and will have his own way. He will be 
king if he lives long enough, and if the Euro¬ 
pean powers will side with him instead of 
the Sultan. Without the aid of the former 
he will be crushed in the course of time. He 
played a bold card at the dedication of the 
Suez Canal, and has won the good opinion of 
many princes, and even the Empress Eugenie 
has smiled on him. But smiles wont hold 
the hand of the Sultan. The Pasha must 
bribe or fight, and he is prepared for either 
course. 


HINDOSTANEE ARCHITECTURE. 


We present on the next page the view of 
a padoga at Ilamisseram, an island and town 
near the southerly extremity of Hindostan, 
between it and Ceylon. The island forms a 
part of the chain of islands and rocks stretch¬ 
ing from Ramnad on the main land to 
Manaar in Ceylon, and separating the Gulf of 
Manaar on the south from Polk’s Strait on 
the north. This temple is one of the most 
splendid of the numerous temples with which 
India abounds, that are remarkable for their 
grace and beauty. 

It is constructed, in part, of vast granite 
blocks, possessing a tower one hundred feet 
high and a fine colonnade, and its elaborate 
courts and galleries render it very picturesque. 

In books upon the East we have numerous 
evidences of the taste in architecture that 
prevails, which seems indeed music written in 
stone. And besides those that tjiey have 
above ground, beautifying every place, there 
are subterranean temples, that rival these in 
point of elegance. The caves of Ellvia, which 


are about two hundred miles to the east of 
Bombay, consist of a great number of laige 
and lofty apartments, cut in the solid ro<^ 
decorated with columns and statues. There 
is one also, at Corley» between Bombay and 
Puna, which resembles a gothic church, hav¬ 
ing a vaulted roof, and colonnades running 
like aisles along each side. What a vast 
amount of labor and patient industry it must 
have required to perform the task of excava¬ 
tion! We have an account of one at Sal- 
sette, that is upward of ninety feet long^ 
thirty-eight wide, and of a proportionate 
height, hewn out of the solid rock, and form¬ 
ing an oblong square, with a fluted, concave 
roof. The area is divided into three aisles by 
regular colonnades, similar to the ancient ba¬ 
silica, a pile of building twice ^ long aett 
was w'ide, with one of the extremities ending 
in a hernicycle, while two rows of columns 
form a spacious area in the centre, leaving a 
narrow walk between the columns and ths 
wall At Elephanta, the excavations are still 
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lai^er, the principal temple being oneluiiulred 
and twenty-three feet broad. The spacious 
entrance to this is sixty feet wide and eigh¬ 
teen high, and is supported by two massive 
pillars and two pilasters, being thus divided 
into three passage-ways. The interior is so 
arranged that it presents a seemingly endless 
vista of huge columns cut out from the living 
rock, some of them broken by the Portu¬ 
guese, who formerly possessed the islainl of 
Elephanta. The roof is generally flat, though 
not a perfect plane. The sides ai’c excavated 
into compartments, all filled with mythologi¬ 
cal sculptures. Opposite the main entrance 
there is a bust, supposed to represent the Hin¬ 
doo Trinity—Brahma, Yishnu and Siva. 
The heads are six feet long and w^ell cut. 
The headdresses are curiously ornamented, 
and among other symbols, a human skull and 
a young infant are represented on that of 


finement of taste. Those at Agra, Delhi and 
Lucknow are especially reiuarkable for their 
delicacy, beauty and taste. 

Next to their temples, their tombs are the 
most elegant. At Agra is the tomb of one of 
the sultanas, that is of surpassing beauty. It 
stands on a stone terrace, on the banks of the 
Jamna, and is surrounded by extensive gar¬ 
dens. It is built entirely of white marble,en¬ 
closed within an open screen of mosaic, which 
is wrought into wreaths of flowers of the 
most exquisite workmanship, and formed of 
agates, jaspers, lapis lazuli, and various col¬ 
ored marbles. This elegant memorial of the 
dead is protected and kept in repair by the 
British government. 

Besides the superb spechnens of arcfiitec- 
ture enumerated, the land abounds in kindred 
works attesting to the merit of the Hindoo 
engineers, by whom they are for the most 
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Siva, who also holds in his hand a cobra de 
capello. No record of the origin of the 
shriues can be found, and the general opinion 
of Europeans who have visited them is, that 
they date from a period subsequent to the 
birth of Christ, perhaps as late as the ninth 
or tenth century. Long deserted by the 
Brahmin priests, the temple is now visited 
only by married women praying for the bless¬ 
ing of children. 

Hirulostan abounds with architectural rel¬ 
ics of the remotest antiquity, that present 
attractions to the explorer. Missionaries 
from thence bring back drawings of ancient 
temples that are grand and elegant, such as 
the Jain temples at Ajmeer and elsewhere, 
some of which were built long before the 
Christian era, and are distinguished not only 
for size and splendor of ornamentation, but 
for symmetry, beauty of proportion, and re¬ 


part constructed. These consist of vast reser¬ 
voirs or tanks, for the reception of water for 
purposes of irrigation, which exist in great 
numbers, and are frequently of great size and 
cost, being often magnificently built of stone. 
One of these tanks is said to be eight miles 
long and three miles broad. There are also 
the ruins of vast canals, built by kings of for¬ 
mer ages, attesting to the progress of the jiast 
in this particular. The English are renewing 
these canals and building othei*s, promoting 
irrigation and navigation, and working great 
improvement 

It is only in these developments of science 
and art, that the Hindostanees have shown 
much ability. In other arts they have attained 
but little skill. The better class of their 
private dwellings are decorated with paitit- 
ings, but display poor taste in execution and 
arrangement 
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DEERFIELD RIVER 


The tax-payers of the State of Massachu¬ 
setts can console themselves, while handing 
over their cash each year to those authorized 
to receive it, that the Hoosac Tunnel, a bore 
of the greatest magnitude, has been the 
means of attracting thousands of visitors to 
the most wild and romantic scenery in the 
State. We grumble at the expense of the 
tunnel, and knowing well that we shall never 
again see the millions that we have laid out 


for the encouragement of enterprise, and the 
schemes of certain men who are nothing un¬ 
less devising new debts for the people; yet 
when we stand on the summit of Mount 
Holyoke, and look over the surrounding 
country, where we see Deerfield River mean¬ 
dering through rich valleys and between high 
mountains, the towns of Hadley and Shel¬ 
burne at our feet, with other villages on 
either hand, we forget the tunnel and its cost, 
and thank fortune that railroads are in ex¬ 
istence, and penetrate into the White Moun¬ 
tain district of Massachusetts, so that all who 


desire it can view Nature at but little ex¬ 
pense. At least, such were our thoughts lasA. 
summer, while wandering over Mounts To 4 
and Holyoke and by the side of Deerfield 
River, one of the most romantic and beau^ 
fill streams in Massachusetts. After thili 
region becomes known to our friends, 
will be no occasion to rush to the White 
Mountain region for bold scenery and cleaiy 
fresh, bracing air. All this can be found 
nearer home, and enjoyed ai 
less expense. Large hotels 
are alone wanted near the 
mountains, and in close prox¬ 
imity to the Hoosac TunneL 
When these are furnished, so 
that the travelling public can 
be certain of obtaining good 
accommodations at reasonable 
rates, there will be no lack of 
visitors. Already buildings are 
going up, and some capitalists,, 
men who like comfort without 
much labor, are erecting cot¬ 
tages, and in the cottages fami¬ 
lies can live quite as happily 
as at Newport, and much more 
pleasantly, we are sure, for 
dress will not be regarded as a 
passport to good society. We 
hope that our million of read¬ 
ers will not suppose for a mo¬ 
ment that we are interested in 
a land company, or are paid 
for advocating building in the 
vicinity of Deerfield River, 
We write from a sincere ad¬ 
miration of the scenery which 
we saw last summer. W 9 re¬ 
member the pleasant drives, 
the smooth roads, the neat, 
white farmhouses, the rich meadows, the 
melodious murmur of the river as it swept 
past rocks and over gravelly beds. 

We spent a week near the river, and we 
think that it was one of the most pleasant 
that we passed during the season, for we had 
a companion who w^as familiar with all the 
best views, and knew who kept the sweetest 
cream and raised the largest strawberries ; and 
such a friend is valuable when the brain needs 
rest and the body is worn with the fatigues of 
oflice duty. 

A local historian gives the following infoiv 
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mmMnn rdative to the monntaiuous region: 
"Moiiiit Tom b 1200 feet high, and rises in 
ragged m^lesty, the sole object in the land- 
Igipei which ftowne eternal defiance on the 
L of hTinriM.n improvement. It has been 
I that * even here, if the not improba- 
: of Bome geologbts be correct, the 
; hand of nature has accomplished 
lofiteimoet remarkable achievements in 
CKcaiation of a rocky channel for the 
atf between these two mountain 
hte, which are supposed originally to 
^have fiirmed a connected chain, at a consider- 
•Me elevation above their present bases, 
Vhe q>pearanoe of the bold clifis at the Rock 
Veny croeslng, as well as the form of the vast 
dluvlal baeln which would be embraced within 
tlwBweep of thb mountain range if only a con¬ 
nection here were formed, together with 
eCher geological characteristics, render this 
tiieoiyi extraordinary as it may seem, almost 
a matter of obvious demonstration.’ The 
variety of the views they present, the mix- 
. tore of wildness and cultivation, and the ex¬ 


tent of landscape commanded from their sum¬ 
mits, amply repay the expense and toil of a 
visit to Mount Tom and Mount Holyoke. 
Hadley is a handsome town om the east bank 
of the Connecticut River, united to North¬ 
ampton by a fine bridge. The village covers 
a sort of peninsula formed by a bend in the 
river. The principal street is about a mile in 
length, and presents the usual features of a 
New England village. It is wide, and shaded 
by noble elms. Its Indian name was Noriiot- 
tock. It stands in the midst of a fine agi'i- 
cultural region, and the annual overflow of 
the river renders its meadows remarkably 
productive. It is 88 miles southwest from 
Boston. It was the retreat of the regicide 
judges, Goffe and Wballey, whose romantic 
liistories in England and this country are so 
well known. The village consists of two 
principal streets niniiing parallel with 
each other, intersected by smaller streets. 
The scenery between Greenfield and Shel¬ 
burne Falls is diversified and abounds in 
beautiful views. 


THE BERMUDA FLOATING DOCK. 


On the next page will be found an en¬ 
graving of more than ordinary interest It 
npmenta a number of steam frigates and 
Bteamen towing the great Floating Dock of 
Bennoda towards its destination, nine thou¬ 
sand miles fiom the place where the dock was 
buUt 

For many years tbe island of Bermuda, 
■nnoanded by coral reefs and dangerous 
navigation, has felt the want of a large dry 
dock, so that ships could be repaired with ex¬ 
pedition and sent on their way rejoicing. 
There were no facilities at Bermuda for build¬ 
ing such a dock as was needed. The enter¬ 
prise, the mechanics and the materials were 
wanting; so England was resorted to, and 
Meaera. Campbell, Johnson & Co., on the 
Thames, produced the monster, an iron one, 
without bow, stem or decks, 881 feet in 
length, 128 feet 9 inches In extreme breadth, 
and with a total depth of 74 feet 5 inches. 
At a dietance of 24 feet from either end cais- 
taos encioae a dock space of 388 feet in 
length, by d8 feet 9 inches in width, which 
wUl receive a vessel of 8000 tons. The sec¬ 
tion of the dock Is of U form throughout, 
eiMpt jU. the extreme ends, where, for the 


convenience of towing, there is a slight 
taper. The sides are formed of a cellular 
labyrinth of water-tight compartments, 20 
feet in thickness, intersected by “ribs,” 
“stiffeners,” and “girders,” and forming a 
huge mass of iron that is as stroug as human 
hands can weld together. 

Several vessels were required to tow the 
dock, the Black Warrior, an immense steam 
frigate, an iron-clad, the most powerful of her 
class, leading the van, with smaller ships on 
either side, and one steamer in the rear to 
push, and thus facilitate steering, for wlien 
the dock reached the ocean, where waves and 
winds were rampant, it was found that tlie 
huge mass had a way of its own that was ex¬ 
tremely dangerous to those engaged in convoy¬ 
ing it. 'Sometimes it would make a sweep 
like an avalanche, and then there would be 
lively times on board of the steamer for a 
wiiile. Tbe big ones tugged, and the little 
ones pushed and pushed, until tbe dock once 
more resumed its true course. 

In this manner the ocean was crossed at 
the rate of five knots per hour. Madeira was 
reached in safety, and after a short rest an¬ 
chors were weighed, and the fleet steamed for 
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The Bermuda Floating Dock, 



its port of destination, where it arrived in 
about one month from the time of starting. 
It reached port in good order, and was wel¬ 
comed by the Bermudans with demonstra¬ 


tions of joy almost as wild as were expressed 
when a confederate blockade-runner entered 
their port ladened with cotton, turpentine 
and agents to purchase war materials. 
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< 1 * 


FOTt MAVERICK. 
* ^**^**'^ JFt«rra....in ®ltt« ^artjf. 


wtiii»rfrw(.>.-t. 

br^ldg each other 'with- 
rVobtten for fhll five minutes 
ble Words were uttered. 
iWS J wffliWW W ^ fafai a picture representing 
’IMt-soul; and something 
[ of triumph on the face 
bnvtif MlB(4h: Chat' picture must have 
^ Ahgastos Maverick as 
the hfi*ect of his revela- 
(le was at first almost 
at first, when Maverick 
t of’ licvin’s death, that 
discovered something 
utoe him in the affair, he 
''Interview, to this point, 
dug the worst of his agi- 
" He cannot know the 
suspect me, or wish to frighten 
^^l^'V'is^ibsoidtelylitpoBsih that he 
siDUj^thitnL'tO’gu^'d^^^ So he reas- 
t -QliaaelfHbcitfl -the disctosure of Mav- 
l 'faidy[i<tee> ’|b‘>U its frightful com- 
j its crushing weight. 

rdiilitnsi&hEUWad^ihpletely overpowered, 
fiitlilleelii do idiquestionably wander 
ftr' ai -sbi^e. instant, under the 
i of aome gtfeyous burden; and Alvin 
, stricken'into tnental blindness for 
nt hf tbxise terrible words," you are 
D.* teVlodklngin vacant bewilderment 
i sinMef 'fted belbre him', struggling to 
J aknowledMB'of'Whose face it was, and 
Tit wiis tilers itt aH.- His eyes wandered 
the Icfoldng at its familiar 

j but none of them seemed familiar to 
Kateriok sev^ that he was well-nigh 
d, and becoming alarmed for his con- 
t lookfUg for water to dash into his 
I the oocorrence of a very simple 
I tifcldent brought hack his senses. Mrs. 
5 was waiting tea when the two men 
the house, and had been patiently 
\ ainee; but as the minutes went by 
f bnabaod did not appear, she naturally 
I Zhi^ had found his business 
rbe bad anticipated, and likely to 
itldDger; and eo she rang her 


BY JAMES FBANKLDf FITTS. 


little bell as an intimation to her hnsband to 
bring his visitor out to tea. Disenthralled by 
the sound, as it reached them faintly in the 
study, Roesselle started to his feet, pressed his 
hands to his face, and was back again in the 
world of consciousness, f.»ce to face w'ith the 
horrors of his position. In one moment he 
reviewed the past and contemplated the 
present. His boyhood—his college-life—Iiis 
theological studies—his ordination—his set¬ 
tlement in this parish, and his labors here— 
his courtship, his marriage, and his happy 
home—the hideous, omnipresent recollection 
of the death of Horace Levin, as Maverick 
had just truthfully stated it, with all its cir¬ 
cumstances—he thought of all this, and then 
of punishment, degradation, loss of every¬ 
thing to Helen and himself that was dearer 
than life; and then he fell back in the chair, 
groaning aloud. 

O God, help me! O God, help me I” 

There was a light tap at the study door; it 
was slightly unclosed, and the gentle voice of 
his wife said: 

“Wont you come out to tea with your 
friend, Alvin?” 

With a strong effort, he gulped down his 
sobs and groans, and answered: 

“ No, Helen, don’t wait.” 

The door was closed again, and MrS. 
Roesselle returned disappointed to the 
solitary table in the dining-room. 

In the agony of mind that now pressed 
upon Alvin Roesselle, he took no thought, at 
first, of the probable object of Maverick in 
making this communication to him, and in 
this way. The tumult of woe and despair 
possessed him, to the exclusion of all thought 
beyond his immediate condition; and turning 
from his visitor he paced the floor, sobbing 
and weeping like a child in the distraction of 
grief. Maverick watched him, coolly and 
without emotion, waiting until his first 
frenzy had passed before he spoke at all. 

“ Well,” he at last said, “ was I not right in 
insisting that you had an interest in this 
business ?” 

He was answered by a groan of anguish. 
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“And what do you say now about my 
laying this i-ather remarkable story before a 
magistrate ?” 

“ Don't mock me—don't torture me!” the 
clergyman cried. “ Man, devil, whatever you 
are, have pity on my woe, and do not sit 
there mocking me. If you wanted to see me 
swung to a gallows, why did you tell me at 
all of this, which I thought was known only 
to me and my God ?” 

“ It’s not quite as bad as you are making 
it,” Maverick dryly remarked. “ You haven’t 
murdered any one, parson; if I used that ugly 
word a few minutes ago I used it in haste, 
and cheerfully take it back. There was no 
malice about this killing; it was not premedi¬ 
tated ; it was done in a heat, on considerable 
p. evocation; it’s clearly not a hanging busi¬ 
ness. Not at all justifiable, of course, for 
parsons have no more ri^ht than worse men 
to get so insanely angry as to push men off 
precipices; but it’s no worse than a degree of 
manslaughter. I don't doubt that twenty 
years in the penitentiary will satisfy the 
law.” 

“Merciful God!” Alvin Roesselle covered 
his face, and the tears trickled througli his 
hngers. And still his tormentor sat unmoved, 
calmly surveying him, and intent on a design 
that had its birth very soon after the discovery 
which he had related. 

The clergyman sat down again, and wiped 
the tears from his eyes. The violence of his 
distress was spent; he sat now with haggard, 
hopeless face, like one who desperately waits 
to know the worst. 

“ God knows I did not mean to harm him,” 
he said. “ I hardly knew him at all; I had 
no enmity with him; and I was never so 
astonished as I was on that night when he 
came out from those bushes and laid his 
hand on my rein. ‘You are Mr. Roesselle?’ 
he said; and, without waiting for a word of 
answer, he led my horse to the bush, and tied 
him. ‘ Now get off, sir,^ he said, ‘ and ac¬ 
count to me for what you have done.’ I did 
get off; but it was only because I had recog¬ 
nized him by this time, and thought he was 
out of his head, and I meant to get my horse 
loose, and leave him at once, to save trouble 
—for I saw something bad in his eye. But 
my feet had not touched the ground when he 
had me by the collar; and as I scuffled to get 
loose, we broke through the bushes, and 
came out where you saw us, near the edge of 
the bank. I shook him off, and listened to 
his ^buse for a while without saying a word; 


and what I did say was mild, and could nql 
have irritated him more.” 

Maverick nodded assent to this. . 

“Why didn’t I leave him— why did.2 
dare to trust myself with him for a momea^ 
when 1 saw what a temper he was in f 1 
meant to soothe him, if I could ; I was wi 
ing for a chance to explain to him that ^ 
was cruelly wronging me, and that I had URt' 
by inteniional word, or thought, or act, dqjp|] 
him any injury—when he struck me. 
hardly know what happened next. You saiJ^ 
pitched him over; I must have done 
that unlucky blow filled me with the spirit^ 
hell, and made me forget my Christian tnte*! 
ing, my ministry, and everything except thiLtj 
devilish desire to have blow for blow. 1 kniw, 
that I sprang for him—and then there 
kind of a confusion, and I only recovered 
self as I crouched, giddy and weak, at 
edge of the cliff,, watching with honfl^ 
fascination his body as it fell throngbi 
air.” 

The unhappy man covered his ikee aadj 
bowed it on the table, as if to shut out Aioj 
apparition that his words conjured up 
him. 

“I never meant to kill him,” he i 
moment later. “I never meant to 
him; I was not myself at that mad m< 
or I never should have touched him. Ai 
Heaven, how his face has haunted me 
since! The secret that I thought lay beti 
me and my Maker was hard enough to 
I have had to mask my misery and go abi 
among my parishioners and administer c 
solation, when none needed it as I dIA 
have risen in the night while my dear.- 
slept, and groaned and prayed, and 
with my sin; I have asked for peace, e 
it must be the peace of the grave; and 
its dead weight hangs to me and blightit* 
life. But now that the world is to knoit.-' 
now—” 

He could not finish the sentence^ 
Maverick took up the words. 

“ There is not the least doubt, Mr. 
that you have committed a crime of wl 
my evidence would convict you, 
prison you for a term of years for it. • Ifr 
on and lay my complaint before the 
trate, this wili be the certain result. Nol 
could save you but suicide. Now I delll 
ask you the question—^shall I mako 
complaint?” 

The clergyman looked at his Intel 
and tried hard to read in hia stem. 
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fact; some trace of pity for himself—for his 
wife. But there was no softening of those 
1 hard muscles; there was absolutely nothing 
I in the whole face from which he could derive 
I the least hope. 

A door closed inside; Mrs. Roesselle had 
I tired of waiting for her husband, and was at 
that moment ascending the stairs to their 
chamber. He thought of her, and he was 
a^^aiii overpowered. 

"If you have tormented me enough, you 
j may leave me,” he sobbed. "There is no 
pity in your face; there is none in your heart. 
Leave me, and 1 will try to make my peace 
with God. May he temper the wind to my 
poor lamb when she cannot lean on me.” 

fie bowed his head, and sat with it bowed, 
silently pouring out bis soul in prayer for 
strength and mercy. When at last he raised 
his eyes, he thought to find himself alone; 
but Maverick still sat where he had last seen 
him. 

" Will you not leave me ?” he asked. 

" You do not yet understand the object 
with which 1 sought you,” w as the reply. " I 
came not only to acquaint you with your 
perilous position, but to show you how to 
escape from it. I have satisfied you that you 
are standing upon the brink of a precipice 
more perilous than that over which you cast 
poor Levin. I offer you ray hand, to lead you 
to safety. Will you accept it?” 

Roesselle looked doubtfully, distrustfully, at 
I him. 

I " Wliat do you propose?” he asked. 

The eyes of Augustus Maverick brightened 
at the question. To him, wrapped in his own 
selfishness, the honor or degradation of this 
man and his young wife was nothing; the 
punishment of a critninal, or his escape, was 
nothing; and had no plan of liis own come 
into combination with the knowledge he had 
obtained of the manner of Horace Levin’s 
death, Alvin Roesselle might have lived and 
died untroubled by aught but his own con¬ 
science about the story of that one black 
ni"ht. But through all the cunning of his 
laic, and the art with which he had practised 
upon the fears of the poor victim about whom 
his snares were winding, he had brought him 
I to the eager inquiry for the way of escape; 
\ and jast at that point the interest of the 
plotter begun. He motioned the other to 
bend his head; he bent his own until the 
two nearly touched; and then, not daring to 
speak the words aloud which he wished to 
utter, he whispered them in his ear. He 


whispered thus for some minutes, restraining 
the words of warm remonstrance that the 
other wished to utter, and whispering on 
until the whole nefarious design was ex¬ 
plained. 

"Man, man,” cried the listener, starting 
back with horror, "do you ask me, a minister 
of God, to commit this shocking sin ?” 

" I ask you to do a certain act, easy to be 
performed, of no consequence to yourself or 
any other in whom you have any interest.” 

" My holy office teaches me to have an in¬ 
terest in all, the humblest of God’s people.” 

"Stuff!” impatiently exclaimed Maverick. 
"Will you do what I wish?” 

" I cannot.” 

" You can.” 

" I dare not.** 

Maverick rose again. 

"Either that, or disgrace and the peni¬ 
tentiary.” 

"Have pity on me!” Roesselle entreated, 
clasping his hands, and sinking on one knee 
before his persecutor. " Have mercy, as you 
will one day ask for mercy.” 

He might as well have prayed to the walls 
of the room. Augustus Maverick took out 
his watch and said: 

" Decide in ten minutes.” 

The house was quiet at that hour; the 
domestic was asleep over the kitchen, and 
Helen Roesselle, little dreaming of her hus¬ 
band’s agony and peril, slept in her chamber. 
There were none to hear tht- groans of mortal 
pain that burst from the heart of the un¬ 
happy man; there were none to hear the 
frantic supplications for pity which were 
poured forth in that study to that inexorable 
man who stood with his watch in his hand, 
repeating the words, "decide—your time is 
nearly up.” And there were none but He 
wlio sometimes for bis mysterious puiposes 
permits the wicked to triumph, to know the 
enforced surrender of principle, the enforced 
yielding to sin, that occurred that night 
within that study. 

It was well towards midnight when 
Augustus Maverick, more triumphant in tliis 
victory than he would have been in winning 
the hand of Augusta Tray nor, left the 
parsonage. He mounted his horse and rode 
directly home. Rousing the hostler who slept 
in one of the barn chambers, he bade him 
take his bor e, and also inquired: 

" Has Mr. Oliver come in?” 

The man sleepily shook his head. 

"Good!” Augustus muttered. “Let him 
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stay away a few hours more, and FU lay a 
train that will end in blowing him out of 
Mayerick.” And he passed into the house. 


Closing the door of the parsonage behind 
his ominous visitor, Mr. Roesselle took the 
lamp from the study and ascended to his 
chamber. His wife was quietly sleeping; but 
the flaring of the light disquieted her slumber, 
and she stirred uneasily, and murmured in 
her sleep. He bent down to catch the 
whispered words, and plainly heard his own 
name. 

He started back from her innocent pres¬ 
ence; he left the room; he leu the house; 
and casting himself down upon the grass, 
wet with the dews of the night as it was, he 
sobbed forth despairingly the words, “ My 
crime—ray crime!” 

The gloomy hours of the long night 
passed away; a thunder-storm arose, and the 
lonely wife awoke, and shuddered at the 
storm, wondering at the absence of her hus¬ 
band ; and still Alvin Roesselle lay upon the 
ground, careless of the discomfort of his situ¬ 
ation. A storm was raging within his brain, 
and again and again, until daylight warned 
him that this dreadful night was ended, did 
he exclaim, “My crime! my crime! my 
crime 


ly. 

Roger Brill was a loquacious man of 
about sixty years, fat and good-natured, and 
had always been indisposed to hard labor 
during his whole life. He had no kin that he 
knew anything about, and having never con¬ 
tracted the matrimonial alliance, he had no 
one to support but himself. It was well that 
this was so, since the slender salary allowed 
to him as sexton of the parish church and 
general grave-digger for the neighborhood 
was barely sufficient to feed him and keep 
him in tobacco and beer. As for clothes, he 
had worn the same suit of rusty black for 
many years, and nobody ever supposed that 
he would purchase any more. He came of a 
race of sextons, beginning with his great¬ 
grandfather, who hold the position in old 
colonial times, when this parish church was 
first built; and it had duly descended through 
his grandfather and his father to himself. He 
had filled it for thirty years, and the little old 
shed of a house, near the church, in which he 
lived, solitary and alone, w^as a resort for the 
old gossips of the neighborjtiood of both sexes. 


The chief pleasure of Roger’s existence, iiia$ 
to beer and pipe, was to know more of vM 
was going on than any one else; and fie 
generally able to rehearse more of the cnrmil 
news than any one else. 

It was upon another summer evening^teit 
years from that on which occiured tbescan^ 
of the last two chapters, that Roger sat npnyi 
a bench in front of his humble habitation 
smoking a long clay pipe and chatting wtt^ 
one of his neighbors, a crippled gardener who 
sometimes worked at Maverick House. ThfV 
talked of the events of the neighborhood.; 
and as what they said concerns some of thoip 
whose fortunes we have undertaken to fidlow^ 
we will listen to their talk. 

“And you buried one more to-day?" old 
Toby Small observed. 

“Yes,” responded the sexton; “ai^d a 
proper fine man he was. We shan’t see 
equal very soon in this parish. I’m afhud. .Ha 
was a clever, pious man, was Parson RoesaiP% 
and alius had a kind word for a poor bodj^ 
ay, and sometimes a gift. And he’s the 
grown man I’ve buried since old Ezra Mai^ 
erick went to his last account.” 

“Who preached the parson’s funeral?*' 

“ I dunno his name; but it was the 
man married him. He came up from 

“What ailed the parson, Roger?” 

The sexton always disliked to acknowle^te 
that he could not answer a question.; 
after some coughing and smoking ho said: 

“Consumption, I reckon. I understands]^ 
doctor gives out that he don’t know 
what it was—a kind of puzzling disease; .tat 
them doctors don’t know what’s the xnattip 
quite as often as they think they do. 
it was consumption,” and Roger oracuUii^ 
slapped his leg. “ Haven’t we seen him goj|j||g 
about among us, hollow-cheeked, 
eyed, and as hollow-chested as an old .lumy 
for these ten years, never complainings 
getting himself into the grave as fast 
could by hard work ? Such a man for dol^ 
good I never see. I’ve known him to get vp 
in the middle of a cold winter’s night 
ride two miles to comfort a poor sick crotMi 
If a man ever deserved heaven, it’s my oplnl^ 
that he did. And I say he died of consanp' 
tion, and hard work, and exposure.” ^ j 

“Likely,” grunted Toby. “Seemed •N 
melancholy-like.” 

“Yes. I take it that was part of his 
as a minister.” 

“ Wonder where the widow’ll go?” BlCSg^ 
specu^ted, after a moment’s silenco. 
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“I know where somebody’J like her logo,” 
Toby observed. 

“ Where ?” 

The gardener jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder towards M^uverick Farm. 

“ Mr. Augustus would like her.” 

“Xot to marry?” the sextou inquired, sus¬ 
pending his smoking. 

** No—not he. He’ll never marry; all broke 
down; don’t think he’s long to live, anyway. 
But to keep house. I know he wants some 
one; and she’s a likely one now.” 

Roger grunted assent. 

‘•Mr. Augustus has all the old man left, I 
s’pose ?” 

“Every copper. I used to think Oliver the 
favorite; but the old man never had anything 
to do with him after he married that girl 
down the river. Nobody pretends to know 
why it was; but he lost everything when he 
gq^^^er. Some queer things about them 
Mrftfeficks, Roger.” 

“Awful queer.” 

Tbe conversation here came to a halt; and 
tlic two sat in silence as darkness came down, 
and pursued their speculations severally. A 
gruff voice from before them suddenly startled 
them, and they saw the indistinct figure of a 
tall man in a cloak standing near. 

“Is the sexton here?” the voice gruffly 
demanded. 

“ Here, sir, at your service,” replied Roger. 

“ I want to look hito the church. Get me 
the key.” A more ungracious voice the 
sexton had not heard during the whole course 
of his employment. 

“Wait a bit and I’ll go with you, sir,” he 
said, bustling about for his lantern and key. 

“ I don't want your company,” the voice 
harshly replied. “ Get me the key without 
any more fussing.” 

“Who is it?” the sexton whispered, to 
Toby. 

“ Don't you know ?” the gardener whisper¬ 
ed back. “ It’s Mr. Augustus Maverick.” 

“ Bless my soul, so it is!” Roger exclaimed, 
aloud. “ Beg your pardon, Mr. Maverick, for 
not—” 

An ejaculation that sounded much like a 
curse interrupted the sexton. 

“ I’m not Mr. Maverick,” said the man; 
“ and I only want the key to get an umbrella 
that I left in the church to-day.” 

lie snatched the key from Roger’s hand, 
and strode off through the darkness. 

“Did he say he wasn’t Mr. Maverick?” 
Toby asked. 


“Yes,” answered Roger, somewhat be¬ 
wildered. 

“ Well, I say he was. I can’t be mistaken 
about his voice; he’s cursed me too often in 
that same way for me to forget how it 
sounds.” 

“ This is queer!” the sexton said, “df It is 
Mr. Maverick, I’ve nothing to say agin his 
going into the church, though I don’t think he 
was ever seen there yet; but if it aint—and 
he says it aint—I ought to know who it is. 
Toby, you stay here; I’ve got to look into 
this.” 


The sexton took his hat and stick, and 
struck off for the church. The evening was 
quite dark, and as he approached the old 
edifice he could only distinguish it as a darker 
spot in the prevailing obscurity. He felt his 
way carefully up the steps and into the porch, 
and softly tried the door. To his surprise he 
found it still fastened, as he had fastened it 
after the funeral that afternoon. 

But he took instant thought, that if the 
man who had borrowed the key had entered 
the church, the door must be locked on the 
inside. 

A small stained-glass window opened into 
the body of the church to the left of the 
great door; and as he stood wondering what 
this could mean, and conjecturing that the 
man had probably not entered the church at 
all, as yet, he became aware, by means of the 
effect upon the glass of this window, of a 
flash of light within the church. 

It was not a bright, or a broad flash, but a 
faint one, coming and disappearing in a 
breath; no longer than the flame of a single 
match would cause. 

He continued to watch. Again and again, 
and yet again, those faint illuminations just 
tinged the glass of the window, coming at 
regular intervals of about half a minute, and 
disappearing as quickly as they came. The 
stained glass was impervious to sight, and 
there was no way that he could discover 
what was going on within the church without 
entering it. 

He waited a few moments, in sore per¬ 
plexity, while the flashes came and went with 
almost regular precision. 

“ I’m bound to know what all this means,” 
Roger muttered. “I'll count these lights; 
and if there be ten more of them. I’ll hammer 
on the door till he opens it; and then I’ll 
find out about it.” 

He turned his attention fixedly to the win¬ 
dow, and counted the next flash at once: 
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“ One—two,” lie muttered, “ three—four— 
five—six—seven—eight—nine/—” 

It was the last. With the ninth feeble 
illumination the church faded into darkness 
for the night; and Roger conferred with him¬ 
self as to what would probably happen next. 

“ If he comes out now,” he thought, “ I’ll 
stand here and face him. That’ll frighten 
him into telling what he’s been up to in 
there.” 

The man did come out at once, and with 
very little warning. Roger had not thought 
that the heavy carpeting of the aisle would 
completely disguise the footfalls; and the 
intimation he had of the approach of the 
prowler was the rattling of the key in the 
lock of the door. Poor Roger’s courage sud¬ 
denly forsook him upon the emergency, and 
lie hastened to conceal himself behind a high- 
backed bench which stood in the porch. 

The door swung open, and the man in the 
cloak came out. He closed the door, turned 
the key, put it in his pocket, and then turning 
around, held up a small dark lantern, and 
closed the slide. He had no umbrella any¬ 
where with him. As he held up tlie lantern, 
its light fell across his face, and Roger dis¬ 
tinctly saw the features and recognized them. 
It was Augustus Maverick, without doubt. 

He replaced the lantern beneath his cloak, 
descended the steps, and again disappeared 
from sight. The sexton emerged from his 
concealment and made all the haste that he 
was capable of back to his house; and there 
he found Toby still sitting on the bench. 

“Did he come back?” Roger eagerly asked. 

“Sartin,” responded the gaixlener. “He 
came and left the key; here it is. I asked 
him if he found his ’brella, and he mumbled 
something, I couldn’t tell what. Haven’t 
you seen him ?” 

“ There’s some deviltry in this, Toby Small,” 
Roger deliberately said. “ I’m going back to 
the church, and I want you to come along. 
I’m going to know all about this before I go 
to bed.” 

But Roger Brill promised himself more than 
he could perform. He lighted his own lan¬ 
tern, and with Toby went to the church and 
searched carefully through it. Nothing in 
the least suspicious was disclosed by the in¬ 
vestigation; nothing had been taken, and 
nothing left. Everything was in its usual 
order; and Roger Brill was puzzled. 

“ Well, I’m blessed if I ever 1” he ejaculated. 
“Toby, what do you think?” 

“I think he came to look for an uinbrill, 


and didn’t find it. I guess we’d better u[g^ 
nothing about it” V ‘ 

And yet, unsuspected by these simple 80 ul%'. 
this nocturnal visit to the parish church was 
for au object of mysterious significance. 1| 
was to assure the visitor by the evidence of 
his own senses that Alvin RoesseUe, this diV 
buried, had been faithful to the pledge which 
he mercilessly forced from his lips ten yesii 
before. And Augustus Maverick returned to 
his mansion with the assurance of his seuaas 
that the minister had been faithfuL 


PART SECOND—T. 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

The lapse of ten years more in the progrev 
of events brings us to the year 1860; and w» 
resume the thread of our narrative at the cot* 
tage on the Hudson where we once fooud 
Augusta Traynor and her lovers. 

The cottage has somewhat ntn to 
the paint in many places has worn the 
lattice is broken here and there, and the 
beautiful lawn is overgrown with weeds and 
tall, rank grass. Signs of neglect are every^ 
where apparent; and the scanty furnishing of 
the cottage within gives token of poverty M 
well. We shall not find Augusta Mavniidc 
here now; but if we should visit a littlegyavs- 
yard near by we should have no difficulty in 
finding a headstone bearing the letters: 

Augusta Maverick, 

Wife of Oliver Maverick, 

Died January 7,1844, 

Aged 43 years. 



We are revisiting the cottage on a morning 
of early May, and the sweet violet-breath, of 
spring blows pleasantly through the windovSb 
By a casement overlooking the Hudson a 
young girl is seated, gazing thoughtfully out 
upon the prospect. An entry made in a 
family record which she holds upon her lap 
tells ns that her name is Laura MaveiicI^ 
and that she is now in her nineteenth year. ^ 
We turn from her simple, unomamented 
dress, from the books she holds upon her lap^ 
to look at her face and head. It is such a 
face and such a head as could not fkQ tp 
arrest attention at once, because both an 
unusual and full of unusual marks of cham^ 
ter. The dark brown hair shows for Itaelf 
that it has never known the confinement of a 
comb; it flows in wild freedom, in heavy,' 
glossy masses down upon the shoulders, and 
the motion of head and hand that tosses It 
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Inoome ludiltiiaL The broad brow 
whole Ihoe are.ilBlr; bat the features 
'df Augusta Maverick; one glance 
^Oa that. It is a beaatiful face; 
ittfUl with a cold, classic beauty; and 
it b the bee of her mother. But 
that In It which you never could 
in her mother’s face It has all 
!^pdU^ haughty attractiveness of her 
^ bat If you look from the firm set- 
Uia lips up to the eyes you will see 
■a are not often seen in human 
They are not black, nor blue, nor 
; yon might say that in different lights 
all of those colors; but they arc 
They are as colorless under their 
hitown eyebrows as water; but they 
bright, translucent, mysterious. 
ffho did not love this woman, a man 
never been enthralled by her 
presence, would say that those 
&r more than should be seen in 
; not alone firmness, but a hard, 
will ; it might be, a cruel purpose, 
served, which she coAd easily 
.^1^ a softer, more winning look, 
jiyea turned from the river to a book 
open' in her lap on the family record, 
u old book, with quaint, strong bind- 
itiqiie type, and paper turning yellow 
^|^;,aiid its expressions were couched 
fit bfaiDlM forms. She had found it that 
In one of her mother’s trunks; and 
I of the ‘fly-leaves bore the words, Pre- 
ited to Blchord Traynor (her deceased 
yndlbther) by John DeiTy, captain of his 
~ Swallow.” The title-page showed that 
fi^Ushed in London, in 1679; and it 
name, Compound of Curious 
Cttrious Bodies to Ponder.” 

Ilko eye of Laura Maverick glanced 
Uirongh its pages, her attention had 
by a short paragraph which she 
and to which she now gptumed. It 
laalbDows: 

'Abi^t poisons, however, what we do 
Is iltHe enough as compared with what 
tow not. Thus, who would think that 
of them all doth grow and 
In onr very gardens, in simple herbs 
harmless of themselves, but of 
power' when mingled. An English 
'.in Syria, a century ago, discovered 

_^nt;‘ and those who wish may find it 

ddirii at page 104 herein.” 
^'^"iCwxeader hastily xeforred to the page, and 
names of fonr common garden 
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plants, every one of which she could see in 
the little plat beneath the window. 

“ But it is most marvellous,” the hook con¬ 
tinued, “ with how little trouble death may 
be caused by this means. Thus, take three 
leaves of each, wrap them tiglit in a cloth so 
that tney may have no air, and leave tlinn to 
sweat together. In three hours the cloth will 
be so drenched with the poisonous property, 
that death follows the pressing of it to the 
nostrils.” 

She read the words again, very carefully, 
and then tunned down the leaf and put the 
book carefully away. She had just seated 
herself in her chair by the w'indow when she 
heard a heavy step on the veranda, and a 
man entered the room. 

“ The post brings two letters this morning, 
Laura,” he said; one for each of us.” Be 
tossed a white envelop bearing a wax seal into 
her lap. “I have read mine; it is of immense 
importance to both of us. Read yours, if you 
choose; and then I wish to talk with you 
about m'ne.” 

The speaker, .who was Oliver Maverick, 
threw himself down in a low easy chair and 
leaning his elbow upon his knee he fixed his 
eyes on the carpet and waited for his daughter 
to read her letter. Laura glanced at the well- 
known superscription; her color changed, and 
she hastily placed the letter in her pocket. 

“I will come back in five minutes,” she 
said to her father, who merely nodded; and 
she left the room. 

Back of the house, at the edge of her 
flower-bed, there was a large stone w'hich 
was a favorite seat; and here she sat as she 
read her letter. More than once during its 
reading her color came and went; more than 
once a strange flood of light poured into her 
eyes, and her lips came firmer together and 
her face grew harder; and after the first 
hasty perusal she threw down the sheet and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. She tried 
successfully to restrain the whole violence of 
her emotion; but she must have been less 
than a woman to have suppressed her tears. 

‘‘I might have written differently,” she 
thought. “ But how could I tell that he was 
as proud and impatient as this? And he in¬ 
forms me that his offer is withdrawn—that I 
am as free from him as though we had never 
met. How can I punish him? How can I 
make him feel my resentment?” 

The wounded pride of the woman spoke in 
these last exclamations—in her tone much 
more expressively than in her words. She 
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snatched the letter from the ground, and read 
it again. It was dated at New York the pre¬ 
vious day; it began simply, ‘‘Miss Laura 
Maverick;” it was signed ‘‘Koscoe Grayle,” 
and read as follows: 

“ The receipt of your letter to-day makes it 
necessary for me to write to you once more; 
only once. I find you have chosen to think 
my meaning and my purpose very different 
from what my first letter plainly expressed. 
Let us veiy briefly recall our acquaintance, 
and all that has passed between us. We 
met upon the occasion of my graduation, and 
your conduct showed an interest in me. That 
I admired you was natural enough; the 
whole college did. We met several times 
afterwards in the city, and I came to love 
you; or I fancied I did. You encouraged me, 
and did it by conduct and expression which 
were not at all equivocal. Upon the strength 
of this conduct and these expressions, I wrote 
to you shortly after your return to your home, 
frankly disclosing my feelings, and asking you 
to be my wife—some day. I wrote as plainly 
as words could say it that I was poor, and 
had my own way to make in the world; and 
I asked for your love to strengthen me for 
my struggle with the world. I waited eagerly 
for your answer, hoping that you could feel 
as I did, and bid me go on and hope. 

“Well—you know wdiat kind of a letter you 
gave me. I do not blame you for being what 
you are; I do not reproach you for saying 
what you have; but I do tell ^'ou candidly 
that since I cannot have your unconditional 
love, I withdraw my offer, and make you as 
free from me as though we had never met. 
Laura Maverick!—am I doing you a wrong 
when I say that your long, carefully-phrased 
letter means, in brief, just this? ‘I will not 
bind myself to any man now; I must be the 
mistress of wealth. I don’t deny that you are 
not disagreeable to me; work away, and 
when you liave money enough, come back 
and ask me again. Somebody’s gold must 
wed mo; I rather hope it may bo yours; but 
time will show.* 

“ You may be startled to have the mirror 
held up to you in this way; but your secret 
heart will confess the truth of the picture it 
shows you. But as for me, I peremptorily 
decline the position in which you seek to 
place me. Nature never made me a dangler 
or a time-server; I will run no races for 
hearts where gilding and not love must win. 
I tell you my mind plainly; It is better so. 
Let this be the last that shall pass between 


us. I leave the city to-morrow for a short 
visit to my aunt up the river. We shall 
probably not meet; if we do, let us mj 
nothing to revive the past. In all 
farewell!” 

Again, in a passion of disappointment, dfd ■ 
the girl cast the letter to the earth; and norir 
she ground it down with her heeL Frai^ 
and manly as it was, it touched her keen^, 
showing her to herself in an aspect that ' 
angered her the more because of its pefftot 
truth. In ten minutes she had exhibited'to 
heL*self the antipodes of her own impetuoixB, 
selfish, sinister self. “He insults me,” Ae 
thought; and then her anger and vexation 
gave way to an admiring remembrance of the 
handsome and talented collegian, and r^ret 
that she had written so politic a letter as die 
had. And then, fighting out to its end almost 
the same conflict that her mother had fou£^t 
here twenty years before, she took up the 
letter, tore it into minute shreds, and let 
them float off one by one on the wind. 

“HeAis gone,” she thought; “and I can 
well afford to let him go. He was only a 
passing incident in my life; he must go some 
day; better now. There shall be no num* 
trouble about him.” 

It was only a thought; but her eyes spoke 
it, and her lips spoke it without utterance. 
She turned to the flower-bed, and stooping to 
it, selected a handful of green leaves here and 
there, and laid them in the palm of her 


hand. 

“So harmless separately,” she thought; 
“ and yet so deadly when covered up together 
for a little time. I wonder who has used 
this subtle, terrible agent, and how many of 
all the people who have died in their bedBi 
leaving no mark or trace of death’s caoae^ 
have died from this!” 

Suddenly scattering the leaves away, ^ 
returned to the house. Her father sat where 
she had l6ft him; but a light doze had over¬ 
taken him, and the letter which he had re¬ 
ceived had fallen to the floor. The girl took 
it in her hand and looked at the addten^ 
which was written in a rough, sprawling 
hand, and at the Tarrytown postmark, bear¬ 
ing the date of the previous day. While die 
stood with the envelop in her hand her father 
awoke with a start. The twenty yeairs that 
had elapsed had not made an old man Ih 
yeai*s of Oliver Maverick—far from it; 'bt}t 
the emaciation, the wrinkles, the gray hair‘of 
age were all there. His face was sowQ.fdl 
over with the footmarks of a seating 
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disappointment that had entered into his life 
and blasted its best promise. It had been, 
t'venty years before, a hard, unlovely face; it 
w:is so now, and tenfold more so by the ad¬ 
dition of these canker-marks, and the sullen 
expression of misanthropy which had habit¬ 
ually settled there. But upon this morning 
there was something new and unusual in that 
face; it had brightened a little, and there was 
something in the dull eye that had a hopeful 
look, if it could not be called hope. His 
voice, too, was stronger and firmer than was 
its wont; and by these signs his daughter 
knew that something of unusual nature had 
occurred. 

“ Is that my letter?” he asked. 

“ Yes, father.” 

^ Rave you read it?” 

I just came in, and picked it up from 
the floor where you dropped it.” 

“ Read it, then, for 1 wish to talk with you 
about it.” 


II. 


Laura Maverick took the letter from 
the envelop and read it. Purged of its many 
errors in grammar and orthography, it would 
have read thus: 

^‘Maverick Rouse, May 20. 

“Mr. Oliver: —Things are getting worse 
with your brother every day. He took to his 
bed since my last, and has not left it. The 
Tarry town doctor says lie never will. I heard 
Mrs- Roesselle yesterday ask leave of him to 
send for a city doiitor; but your brother only 
shook his head, and said, ‘ No use.’ Four 
days ago he had a stroke of something pretty 
bad. They tried to keep it from the servants; 
but it would get around. I was going through 
the entry, and I overheard the doctor say 
something to Mrs. Roesselle about numb or 
dumb palsy, which I judge is apt to do the 
business up quick. 

“Excepting the sickness, there has been 
nothing unusual going on here. David Terry 
manages the farm, and Mrs- Roesselle has 
control in-doors; and I reckon they carry on 
the place to good advantage. Should think 
there was money saved every year. 

“About that thing you were so particular I 
should watch for—you may rest easy about it 
yet. I know it has not been done. No law¬ 
yer has been to the house; I could not help 
knowing it if there had been. I keep good 
watch. Send me ten dollars. 

“ Spy.” 


“ P. S. He is apt to go off sudden, I think. 
If he gets worse all of a sudden, I will tele¬ 
graph you. If you do not hear from me 
again for a few days, you may depend he is 
sinking slowly. I shall not write again for a 
fortnight, unless he betters. Mrs. Roesselle 
is sharp-eyed, and I have to W’atch my 
chances to write.” 


Laura laid down the letter, and looked in¬ 
quiringly at her father. Tlie latter was sit¬ 
ting upright, eagerly waiting for her to finish 
it. Re began immediately, as soon as she 
looked up. 

“Before giving you any explanation of that 
letter, my daughter,” he said, “ I wish to re¬ 
call to your mind some facts which are inter¬ 
esting to us which you do know, Jind to 
inform you of others which you do not know. 
And first—you know too well that we are, 
and have been as long as you can remember, 
cursed with poverty.” 

Oliver Maverick spoke bitterly; and the 
bitterness reflected in his daughter’s face was 
a suflicient assent. She did know it, she had 
felt it; and she had returned to her poor 
home from each visit to the city, among a few 
of her mother’s humbler friends, with grief 
and heart-burning because of the lot that 
fettered her to this place. Naturally gay, 
brilliant, vivacious, with her mother’s am¬ 
bition for social triumph, this same poverty 
had denied to her her mother’s accomplish¬ 
ments; and she realized full keenly that all 
the conquests she could hope to make must 
be made by the power of her own beauty, and 
grace, and tact, unaided by anything from 
artificial help. And Oliver Maverick, too, 
loving his bright, imperious child as even 
such men love their own flesh and blood, had 
felt keenly, bitterly, the necessity that entailed 
this poverty upon her. 

“ You know, my daughter, from hearing 
me say it, that the present master of Maverick 
Rouse is my younger brother. You have 
never been to that house; I presume you 
have never spoken to Augustus Maverick, 
and perhaps you don’t know him by sight.” 

“ I have seen him once only,” Laura in¬ 
terposed. “It was the year before mother 
died, and while she was able to walk out. We 
were standing by the gate one pleasant day 
in the fall, and a man rode by on horseback. 
I saw she turned pale, and I asked her what 
was the matter. ^ I do believe that is 
Augustus Maverick,’ she said. I looked at 
him, and as he went past he looked at us and 
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scowled. I have not seen him since, that I 
know of.” 

A moody look settled upon the father's 
face as he continued: 

I have not seen him for three years; I 
have not spoken with him for twenty. We 
have been completely estranged; but while 
he has dwelt all that time on the estate of 
the Mavericks, in ease and plenty, I have 
lived here like an outcast, pinched with 
poverty, and almost heart-broken at my bad 
fortune. I wish to tell you briefly why this 
has been so. 

The Maverick estate has home that name 
since the time, or almost the time, that the 
English conquered the colony. The lands 
were patented by the king to Colonel Mav¬ 
erick, and he built the mansion upon them. 
By regular descent this estate came down to 
iny father, Ezra Maverick, who inherited it as 
the oldest son of his father, under the law of 
primogeniture, then prevailing here as in 
England. Augustus and myself were the only 
children, and I am some years the elder. Our 
mother died while we were quite young. Be¬ 
fore I had attained my majority, the law I 
have spoken of was abolished; but that made 
no difference with my father’s feelings or in¬ 
tentions. He liked all the laws and usages of 
the mother country; and I have often luvird 
him speak of this one in particular, and de¬ 
clare that it was right that the oldest son 
should take the estate, and that he should 
conform himself to it, though it was abolished. 
He stated bis design distinctly to both of us, 
and informed us both that he had executed a 
will, devising the whole to me. 

“Knowing this, I looked forward to the 
ownership of the estate .os a matter of surety. 
I thought the title was fixed in me, and that 
nothing short of my decease before my 
father, could possibly defeat it. And I luvl 
supposed that my brother, knowing the posi¬ 
tiveness of our father’s convictions upon this 
subject, w’oidd submit to what seemed inevi¬ 
table with patience, if not cheerfulness. I do 
not remember that we ever had any conversa¬ 
tion about it; we certainly had no hard 
words. I knew what my father’s wishes were 
as to him; and if I had received the estate I 
should have made an allowance to Augustus 
out of the yearly profits. I supposed he un¬ 
derstood this, and had no fears of any subter¬ 
fuge on his part, until I found myself actually 
disinherited. 

“ The cause of my difficulty with him was 
my marriage with your mother; or rather. 


the success of my suit, and the fiiilure of 
his.”- 

Listening to every woi^ that her father 
uttered, Laura rose and crossed the room. 
Thus far, she had heard little that was new 
to her; and leaning upon the casing of the 
open doorway she looked across the fields to 
the little cemetery that held the mortal part 
of her mother, and where she could almost 
distinguish the stone that covered her re¬ 
mains. Dying while Laura was as yet bat 
little more than a child, the strong, passionate 
heart of the grieved and disappointed woman 
had moved her to tell the girl, unknown to 
her husband, of the bitter blighting of her 
hopes and plans in life, and of the wealth 
which she had coveted for her daughter as 
much as herself, denied to her by the crafty 
scheming of a disappointed suitor. For yean 
had Laura known the bitter truth, and the 
wretched knowledge had added fuel to the 
fiaine of her desire for wealth. Yet one more 
remembrance came to her as she stood there 
in the doorway, listening to her father's story; 
the rec<Action of how she watched beside her 
mother, dying of a broken heart and a disap¬ 
pointed ambition, on that stormy winter 
night when she died. Her father had gone 
to bring the doctor, and she was loft alone 
with the dying; before the morning she was 
alone with the dead. The mind of Augusta 
Maverick wandered as the end drew near; in 
death she seemed to grasp what had slipped 
her possession in life; she seemed to think 
that she stood with her daughter upon the 
back porch at the Maverick House, and was 
exhibiting to her the beauty of the estate. 

“ See, Laura dear,” she said, pointing with 
her almost transparent hand to the blank 
wall of her bedroom, “see the fields and 
woods, the hills and dales, and all the build- 
inscs there are. It is all ours; it is your 
father’s patrimony, and so of course it is oure. 
It is worth thousands upon thousands of 
dollars; I don’t know how much. Now come 
in, dear, and let us look at the parlors. 
There’ll be rare times here this winter, Laura; 
we’ll have parties, and brilliant ones, I 
promise you; and mother's old friends shall 
come up from New York to see how grand 
and happy mother is, and how proud of her 
daughter and her great house. For it’s all 
ours, Laura; houses, and lands, and—and—” 

They were the last words she ever spoke; 
she passed away a few moments after. Mav¬ 
erick, which should have been hers—^hers 
and Laura's—was the theme of her fkrew^l 
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wihA gU; and the lesson of the scene 
.jeS^ln the lmpxessionable mind of the 
had never forgotten it—>she could 
t It; and when her father came to 
HMfmeutB later, of schemes to 
‘ their own, he had in Laura 
' 'atad sympathetic listener, and one 
npon the endeavor with en- 
['energy, and a cunning far deeper 
D. 

listening, Laura?” he asked, 
and she resumed her seat, 
enough to say about the circum- 
the marriage,” he resumed, 
Augustas and myself were suitors 
;niotlier. She accepted me; and from 
lent he entertained the bitterest, 
hatred against both of us. 
led me on yonder veranda, when 
that he was rejected, with pecu- 
rmn, and hinted that he could and 
E%idmme an exile forever from Mav- 
hut the very extravagance of the 
led with the furiousjj^e that 
him at the moment, ca^Pi me to 
i^hUregard'hls talk as idle raving. How 
him, and the depth of his re- 
spirit 1 I passed that night at an inn 
\ and did not return to Maverick until 
afternoon; and I was instantly itn- 
With the coolness of my father’s 
towards me. His last illness had just 
ftf add though he lived for eighteen 
after that» he was abed most of the 
K^^e never, after that day, addressed 
repUes were always short and surly; 
never would take my arm when he 
to walk across the floor, or 
uitb the garden, in fine weather. I felt 
^9w4inne evil Influence was at work against 
of course I knew what it was; but I 
iikaatiog to time to make it right, and 
I that I was being completely 
I very rarely saw Augustus 
house, or elsewhere; he would not 
not sit at the same table with me, 
•r spoke to me. One of the house- 
told me that he held long interviews 
'.fiither at night; and I suppose that 
ilaAlef waft done while I slept. Tour 
^juid 1 were secretly married, for I 
the knowledge of such a step on 
either proposed or accomplished, 
Md to eomptomise me with my father. 

much away ftom home at that 
iphody pretended to know much about 
Lknd comings, or where he passed 
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his time. My father died; and then the blow 
fell. I was not prepared for such sweeping, 
calamitous villany as was then disclosed. A 
new will had been made, declaring in the 
most express terms that the first had been 
destroyed, and the new will, without the 
slightest mention of me, gave the whole 
property, real and personal, to Augustus! It 
was genuine, beyond a doubt; the witnesses 
were good and trustworthy men, and proved 
its proper execution by their oaths. If there 
had been any ground upon which to contest 
it, I should have done so, though I had been 
compelled to labor by the day to obtain 
money to enable me to do so. But there was 
not the slightest ground of opposition, and 
after the funeral Augustus took possession. 
With an incredible malignity, which I can 
neither forget nor forgive—never, God help 
me. never I—he ordered me to leave the house 
in two days. I went immediately; broken 
down and dejected, I came here, and have 
never since crossed the threshold of Maverick. 
My poor earnings in a small clerkship during 
six months of the year have scantily sup¬ 
ported us; your poor mother married a 
beggar, instead of a man who could raise her 
to the social position for which she was 
borii.” 

The feelings of Oliver Maverick were over¬ 
wrought by his narrative; he was compelled 
to pause and choke down his rising emotion. 

“And what could that man have said or 
done, to cause you to be disinherited?” Laura 
warmly cried, while her bosom heaved and 
her eyes burned with anger. 

“1 do not know, even to this day! We 
shall never know; the breast of Augustus 
holds the secret of that astounding influence, 
and we may never look to have it revealed. 
Some infamous, horrible falsehood, coine# 
with devilish ingenuity, must have filled the 
old man’s ears, and he was too old and weak 
to detect the lie or the object of It. In fact I 
care not much to know the means by which 
I was ruined; my brother was revengeful and 
Satanic enough to accomplish it; it would 
not profit us to know how it was effected, if 
we could.” 

“So much for the past,” said Laura, whoso 
mind was already speculating with the prob¬ 
abilities of the future. “ What next?” 

During his melancholy narrative, Oliver 
Maverick had settled down to a crouching 
position in his chair, and sat with listless, 
folded hands and drooping head. But with 
his daughter’s question he raised himself up^ 
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his eye brightened, and liis voice took a 
firmer tone; 

‘‘Ah, the futare, the future 1” he exclaimed. 
“ The glorious future shall right our wrongs; 
we shall have reparation; yes, we shall have 
all that fraud and hatred wrested from us! 
Are you with me, Laura? Do you feel as 1 
feel? Does your spirit bui-n like mine with 
the bitter sense of our wrongs ?—and will you 
join me in a bold, timely effort to right 
them ?” 

She came and stood by his chair, and 
smoothing back the thin gray hair from his 
wrinkled forehead, she said: 

“ I feel as you feel—I chafe as you chafe 
under this dreadful wrong. Tell me what is 
to be done, my father, and with hands or 
brain I will work night and day.” 

“ I knew it!” the other joyfully cried. “ I’ve 
been plotting for months, and my plan is all 
made; but I wanted to depend on your spirit 
and will, for we may need all of it to help us 
through. And I firmly believe that with 
ordinary luck, all will be as we wish.” 

The speaker paused a moment to collect 
his thoughts, and continued: 

“ The letter which you read was written by 
Jerry Small, the son of the old gardener at 
Maverick. He was a boy at the time of my 
father’s death, and he became much attached 
to me for something I did once for him, I 
forget what. I have paid him some money 
now and then when I could spare it—and 
sometimes, I fear, when I could not—and 
from him I have had* minute and faithful re¬ 
ports of what has transpired at the mansion. 
Not a person could put foot in the house, but 
I have known it, and as much of that person’s 
business as could be known by any of the 
^ervants. Little as I have see” my brother 
since he turned me away from his house, I 
have known all that transpired within it that 
has been worth noticing at all, and all that 
has been beard at home of what he has done 
abroad, and where he has been. All that my 
informant could know by actual sight or 
hearing, or pick up from the other servants 
about the house, I know; and all this has 
gone on without a suspicion being raised at 
Maverick of what Jerry was about For 
twenty years I have waited and watched for 
an opportunity; and the letter received to¬ 
day indicates that my time draws rapidly 
nigh. Augustus has led a notorious dissolute 
life for years; so frequent and extravagant 
have been his excesses that I had expected 
his death long before now. If I have been 


wrecked by grief and disappointment, lie htt 
been ruined by systematic debauchery. The 
letter speaks the truth; to-morrow may see 
his end. ^ 

“ I know what persons are around Angofr- 
tus now. Besides the house and farm aep^ 
vants, few of whom ever communicate wltfi 
him, and none of whom can or would attemfi 
to influence him, there is David Terry, i 
farm manager, a prudent, thrifty Scotchmailt J 
who minds his own business, like all of Ida 
countrymen; Mrs. Koesselle the housekeeper, 
whom I do not know, but who, as Jerry In¬ 
forms me, is a quiet, unobtrusive woman, 
who has never recovered from the grief ocea- 
sioned by the death of her husband, ten yean 
ago, and, I suppose, has nothing to do wUft 
Augustus, now that he is confined to his bed*; 
Granny Wadhams, as she is called, the old 
hired nurse; and Anna May, the honaih 
keeper's adopted daughter, who is about your 
own age, and who assists Mrs. Roesselle. X 
am not afraid that any of these persons have 
becomcdhpdiliai’ with Augustus Maverick^ 
who is,1Reed, a man of no familiarities at 
nor am I in the least afraid that any of then^ 
have any design on his property. 

‘‘You will perceive where these words 
me. We have designs on the property; we 
are the only relatives of its owner; assured of 
one thingy we might quietly wait for &e 
tidings of Augustus’s death, and take posses¬ 
sion as his heirs.” 

“And that assurance is,” eagerly broke in 
Laura, swiftly reaching the conclusion,“ that 
he has not made and will not make a wilL” 

“ Precisely. It is to that contingency that 
the ambiguous part of Jerry’s letter refers; 
and I am morally certain, for the reasons 
that the fellow states, that up to this time no 
will has been executed. The present condi¬ 
tion of Augustus is decidedly favorable to us; 
he lies weak and helpless with palsy, almost 
at the point of death. If I am right, there Is 
no one near him to suggest a will; and there 
is no one in existence to whom he would care 
to leave his property. Thus you see that all 
seems well. But we have not the assurance 
that we want. Were it any other man than 
Augustus Maverick, the chances would be 
that the approach of death would extinguish 
the hateful malignity that he feels towards 
us; but with him the chances are that it will - 
last as long as he lasts; and I know that if 
he rallies enough to gain strength of mind 
for the purpose, he will think of a will—and 
then his malignity wiU live after him. ^otr 
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Tvhat is our way to make sure that he dies 
intestate ?—as the lawyers would say.” 

“If we had ever been received at the 
house, so that we could go there now—” 
Laura began; and her father hastily broke in: 

“Since we have not been there, we must 
go now! I have thought carefully of the 
matter; and I plainly realize that the way of 
audacity is the way of safety. We must be 
at Maverick when Augustus dies; we must 
be there before he dies. Who is there to say 
us nay, or shut the door against us? Mrs. 
Roesselle? She is a housekeeper, paid for 
her services, like any servant; w^e are the 
only brother and niece of the dying man, and 
she will not dare to refuse us. What if we 
have not been recognized by Augustus as his 
relatives? She knows that we are such; and 
to a Christian woman like her that fact 
would be an additional reason for our admit¬ 
tance. In fact, I have not the slightest fear 
of any opposition in that quarter. Do you 
think Augustus will order us away ? He will 
be too far gone to know* or care who is in the 
house; ind we will keep out of Insight and 
hearing. There is no one else the^^ho can 
by any possibility be troublesome'; and once 
we are in the house we‘will play our game 
carefully, shrewdly—with the help of Jerry 
Small, remember—and successfully^ I hope 
and believe. Now, Laura what do you think 
of my plan ?” 

The girl enthusiastically clapped her hands, 
and her face glowed with anticipation. 


“ Excellent, father—excellen t! * L'audace, 
Vaudace—toujours I'audaceV We shall be 
certain to succeed. 1 will be with you; I 
will help you; you can depend on me for all 
that a woman can do in this business. We 
have nine chances out of ten in our favor; 
and I long to be at work now. AVheii shall 
we make the venture?” 

“I am more in doubt about that than any¬ 
thing else,” was the reply. “ I cannot expect 
to hear from Jerry again for some clays; and 
knowing as 1 should by his silence that 
Augustus is getting worse, I sliould bc' in 
constant fear that he might go olf suddenly, 
with the mischief done. On the other hand, 
I fear to take the risk of venturing to Mav¬ 
erick without further information, lest we 
find the object of our solicitude (with the 
faintest tone of bitterness in the sneer) so far 
from the grave as to defeat our purpose im¬ 
mediately and forever. Advise me, Laura; 
what do you think?” 

“ It may be—” 

A double knock interrupted her, and going 
to the door, an envelop was placed in her 
hands. 

“A telegraphic message,” she said, closing 
the door. 

“Read it—quick!—read it!” her father 
whispered, weak with agitation. 

Laura tore open the envelop, and running 
her eye over its contents, read aloud the 
words: 

“ He is dying. May live through the nighV* 


A PICTURE. 

BY BRITOMARTE. 


Tis eventide, and the city’s din 
Through the close-drawn curtains comes faintly 
in; 

How bright, in the parlors, the gas-lights glow! 
How sweet sounds the music, soft and slow! 
The ivory keys, how they dance and thrill. 
With merriest tinkle and sweetest trill, 

Under the touch, so dainty and light, 

Of fai/y fingers, slender and white! 

And the maiden who touches the sweet-voiced 
keys, 

With graceful abandon and lady-like ease, 
Like a stately lily, so pure and rare 
In its costly bloom, she is sweet, she is fair! 


With violet eyes that flash and glow, 

And flickering blushes that come and go— • 
Crimson banners that well compare 
With the golden gleams of her yellow hair. 

His haughty face, how tender it grows, 

In his stern, dark eye, how the love-light glows. 
Who stands beside her in stately grace, 
Turning the music, and watching lu r iac(‘! 
And the proud head bends, some word to 
speak 

That sends the swift red to her beautiful 
cheek; 

And a glance—that it breaks my heart to see, 
For there’s none to whisper such words to me! 
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BESSIE’S HUSBAND. 


BY LOTTIE BBOWN. 


1 .. 


^HE summer sun was hours upon its down- 
wlrd course, and shining with a red, mellow 
light into the long windows of the white 
farmhouse, throwing its broad beams saucily 
across the painted floor of the kitchen, into 
llie pan of red-streaked apples which Bessie 
Palmer held in her lap, and that young lady, 
with her brown curls tucked carefully away 
in a net, her sleeves pinned up to her shoul¬ 
ders, and her apron on, was still in the work 
which should have been performed hours ago. 

“ You’re getting to be a careless, idle girl, 
Bessie,” said grandmother, from her corner. 
“Since Squire Goldtbwaite was here this 
morning, you have done nothing. What did 
he want?” 

“ Would you ipally like to know, grandma?” 
aud Bessie held up the long red ribbon, which 
she had daintily pared from an apple, aud 
peeped archly through, at the old lady. 

“ Of course I’d like to know. It’s no every¬ 
day affair to me, child. The squire hasn’t 
been here before for years.” 

“ Well, grandma, he came to ask your little 
wicked girl to be his wife.” 

The ball of yarn fell from the trembling 
fingers, and rolled away into the ashes be¬ 
neath the grate, and grandma took ofi* her 
spectacles, wiped them carefully with one 
corner of her apron, and put them on again. 
Then she untied the broad ribbons of her 
cap, and sat up very straight and prim. 

“ What did you say, child ?” 

“I said no, grandma, just as plain as I 
could speak it!” 

“I am glad of it!” 

Bessie looked at grandma in unfeigned as¬ 
tonishment, and then out through the trees 
where the gray gables of Goldtbwaite House 
were clearly visible, and wondered that she 
saw with her own young eyes, in spite of the 
wealth and power of the elderly suitor. It 
was more like grandma to favor a marriage 
which would bring riches into their family, 
for she was, and ever had been, a little grasp¬ 
ing and penurious. Perhaps it was not really 
a fault with her, but it had ever proved a 
source of great trouble to Bessie, and her 
extravagant ideas. 

“ Yes, I see, child,” said grandma. “You 


think it very strange that I disapprove cf 
this man, but I do, for he is the worst ODenif 
I ever had. I wonder at his coming here ] 
you. It seems almost too strange to be 
But you are quite sure you said no?” 

“ Yes, grandma, I said no. How ooii]d«C 
say otherwise? Do you forget that I aUt 
yes, six months ago, to Julian Rich?” 

“ No! I wish I could. I’m afraid he% ab 
better than the other. I never fancied thta 
city chaps.” . ^ 

Bessie said nothing, but the rosy rlbbooi 
fell faster from her plump fingers, and the yel¬ 
low bowl of thin white slices rapidly filled. 

All at once, across the belt of sunlit 
there fell a shadow, and looking up^he 
the obju|||^ her thoughts. Jw 

^Hpshed and heated his 

walk in t^Bhmmer sun, and the moist^ 
rings of hair clung-to his white forehe 
a fair wreath. He was just the man* 
a woman’s heart—^full of delicacy and 
ness. The hands he held out Wei’s 
than' Bessie's own, and the ring ^ 
sparkled upon his finge^was worth 
than all her possessions, UK :^t he 
many a man has done beSle—stooped ' 
his high place to ask the brown-haired, bloe- . 
eyed girl to be his wife. 

She glanced up sliyly, a little tinge of 
dashing to her cheek, and smiled. 

“ You here, Julian?” 

Yes, pet, but I’m in a confounded hurry. 
Good-day, grandma. Isn't that stocking 
almost done? Why, you are a perfect knife 
ting-machine. Aren’t she, Bessie ? O, pnb 
aside those apples, and come into the orchaidi. 
I’ve a world to say. Excuse us, grandma P’ 
Bessie set aside the pan, washed her hands 
at the sink, put away her apron, and followodA 
him, silently, out into the orchard, whidl . 
stretched for acres behind the house,jape®! 
feet little forest. 

“Bessi?,” he began, throwing himself dowil 
beneath a tree with a big golden sweeting In 
his hand, ready for his palate, “ I am going 
away to-morrow morning.” 

“Why, Julian! And you never told ms 
before.” The tears came up slowly. 

“ There, don’t cry I I can’t bear to sss ft 
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girl cry. I didn’t know it myself. But I 
must go. I am sorry, of course, but father 
says I must come home—I have nearly com¬ 
pleted my course with Squire Goldthwaite, 
ajid I can study through in a New York 
office. If it was not for you, Bessie, I would 
Tie glad of it, for he is a rigid, stern old brick, 
anyway. Well, I shall write often, and try to 
take a trip down here as often as once a 
quarter.” 

He took a good bite from the golden apple, 
and shied his hat at a swallow that flew past, 
with a perfect thoughtlessness, that showed 
how little the parting touched his heart, 
while Bessie, with her face hid in her hands, 
sat near, the picture of grief. 

“1 cannot bear to have you go, Julian. 
1 am very lonely and unhappy. Until I met 
you, I have had no one to cheer me, since 
mother died. O, I cannot live without you.” 

“ Yes you can, birdie. Why, there’s grand¬ 
ma, she is jolly company.” And he took 
another bite, and leisurely picked up his hat. 

“ You don’t know all, Julian.’’.J^^sie said, 
without raising her head. “ It,fl|B|^reary, 
dreary life.” ^ 

‘Don’t I? Haven’t I moped here these 
brnmnths? If it had not been for you, 
should have been tempted to commit 
suicide.” 

4»omehow, to Bessie there came suddenly a 
faint lack of warmth and sincerity in his 
words. But it was so faint, that she did not 
clearly understand it. It only made the part¬ 
ing a bitter one, without her fully knowing 
why it was so. 

“ Good-by, Bessie. Don’t cry for me. I’ll 
come in a few vveeks, and I’ll bring the 
smaller half of New York for your present.” 
And he was gone. 

The summer sun grew gray, and long shad¬ 
ows suddenly crept across the lawn. The 
broad belt upon the kitchen floor faded out, 
and Bessie forgot the unfinished work, and 
spent the rest of her afternoon under the 
tree in the orchard. 

In three days an eight-paged letter came, 
beginning, “ my darling,” and ending, “ faith¬ 
fully, your own Julian,” and was read 
through warm tears and fond kisses. O 
young girlhood! How easily it forjbts every 
pain, every doubt, in these cruel, deceitful 
little black marks! 

The next week there came two, the third 
ojie, the fourth none. In a fortnight there 
came a mere note, and then she waited six 
dreary weeks. 


It was one evening, when the autumn had 
come with chilly nights and a harvest moon, 
Bessie, with a shawl wrapped carefully around 
her, sat in the doorway, her fingers clasping 
a thin bit of narrow paper —his last letter— ^ 
and something like teardrops had left traces 
on either cheek. Grandma was in the 
kitchen, at the fire, and she sat out there hug¬ 
ging her loneliness and bitterness close to her 
heart. All at once the thick, dull fall of 
a horse’s hoofs fell upon the grassy lawn, and 
looking up, she saw the iron gray horse, and 
Squire Goldthwaite before her. 

“ Bessie, little one,” spoke the clear, firm 
voice, “is that you? It is rather cold to be 
out without warm wraps. Are you crying, 
child ?” 

This last was spoken in surprise, and he 
leaned from his saddle. 

“No, no—I am not crying. I am only 
thinking.” 

The handsome face—for it was a handsome 
one, in spite of the gray hair which shaded 
his brow—at once grew sad and thoughtful. 

“ I have not lost hope yet, Bessie. I do not 
forget the question I asked weeks ago, or the 
answer you gave. I shall never forget it, and 
if you repent, remember that I am ready 
to take you to my heart. I am old enough to 
be your father, but I could be a tender, loving 
husband, Bessie.” 

He was in another moment far down the 
road, the iron gray horse spurning the dust 
with flying feet, and Bessie’s heart surprised 
her, by the blessing that sprang up and fol¬ 
lowed him. He came past when she most 
needed a kindly word, when she hungered for 
sympathy and friendship. 

“ Kind Paul Goldthwaite. I can never for¬ 
get your wordsand she went back comforted 
to the warm kitchen aiid grandma. 

From her snug corner grandma sent a 
smile—for Bessie was always welcome. And 
why not so, since these two lone women were 
all in all on earth to each other? They were 
the oldest and the youngest of their flock— 
and out in the graveyard, a long line of low 
mounds marked the resting-places of those 
who had stood between them. 

“Bessie!’’ Grandma held out her hand, 
and the girl sat down at her feet, and clasped 
it in her own. “ Squire Goldth waite has been 
here!” 

“ Yes.” 

“Did he say anything more about 
marriage ?” 

“Not exactly.” 
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‘‘ I am glad. I don’t want to tliink of it.” 

“Why, grandma! Is Squire Goldthwaite 
a bad man ?” 

“ He has been to me—I will tell you the 
story, and you will then understand me: 
Years ago, he loved your mother. Don’t 
start so, child! Well, we were very poor 
then, even poorer than now, for our farm was 
heavily mortgaged to the old judge, the 
young squire’s father, and we all thought it a 
pleasant way of getting over a serious diffi¬ 
culty, and so we encouraged it. They were 
engaged, and everything went smoothly for a 
while, but he was young and flighty, and 
they were both high-tempered. Allen Palmer, 
your father, w’orked for the judge, and after a 
while your mother began to take a notion to 
him. I don't think she loved him at first, 
although he was steady, and as good as the 
squire, but she only did this to annoy and 
tease Paul. Night after night Allen came 
home fri>in church or singing-school with 
her, and soon the squire's temper was aroused. 
We were unhappy enough in those days, I 
can tell you, for the interest on the mortgage 
took all we could scrape together, year after 
year, and your grandfather was helpless. I 
had all to do, and I heard Paul’s story, and 
talked to your mother in favor of it. Finally, 
the wedding day was fixed, and Jennie 
bought her dress and fixings with the money 
I saved by making butter, and we hurried 
matters. 

“It was just a week before the wedding 
day, that he came to me as white as a ghost, 
and told me that he would never marry her. 
‘Mrs. James,’ he said, ‘ I am going away. I 
will never marry your daughter, for she only 
wants my money. Tell her to marry Allen 
Palmer, and work as she always has done.’ 

“He flew away like a madman, and before 
night we heard he had left town. I never 
really umlerstood the why and wherefore, for 
I had a world of other trouble on my hands. 
Your grandfather kept me busy night and 
day, we had not even a cow or sheep, and the 
crops were a failure, and in less than a month 
Judge Goldthwaite's bill would be at our 
door. 1 believe, child, I w’as nearly crazy, for 
I saw nothing but hunger and want before us. 

“ That very night the old judge came, and 
talked bitterly to us all. 

“‘You are a set of money-grasping, pov¬ 
erty-stricken fools, and ought to suffer! You 
have caused my son—the soft-headed ninny— 
to leave his home and disgrace me, and now 
you shall pay dearly for it. I shall be here 



with my mortgage, one of these fine 
Mistress James, and if the money is 
ready I shall foreclose. We will see ^ 
gets the best of this matter. Not that 
pleased to know that my son was to 
himself by taking a wife from a hovei^ O ► 
no! I’d rather he would be where he is, ^ 

the idea of your refusing him I Humph/"*; 

“ Then he went away, and we were all & a ' 
terrible state of excitement and fear. 
came, and Jennie and he went away inislR 
days and were privately married. BUt 
was no help. He was as poor as we‘i 0 eafel^V' 
He had only his salary at the judge’s, arfhe^ 
lost that before he had been married 
days. 

“ Then it all came with a crash. ' 

distinctly remember the bill, the judgj^^the 
talk of foreclosure and poverty. I ^nt to * 
every one I knew, but the judge was 1 

erful, and we were too poor. • 

“ The night before the note was due 
brought me a package. It was dirnTWir to - - 
me, and oi^jening it I found a bank. ^cUaffe / 
for thre^^Hpand dollars. My Maker oMj , 
knows came from, or who sea^ it; 

but it wa^P^s^ing. 

“ The whole debt was cleared next 
we were free, but I’ve always hated 
of Goldthwaite ever since. The youi^equir^ 
has never been here until la 9 t summer, I ^ 

hope^e will never come again. I doi 
get that, but for the kind friends who, 
us, sent that draft, we migM'J^e 
turned out into the world to 
I could not bear to think of you 
his wife.” ^ 

“ Did you never learn who sent that 
money?” 

“Not really. Brother Daniel died epoft 
after, and left%je a little wtalehl 

secretly suspect he extra^^C^tkat^nisfie^ 

He was rich and close. He refus^|^<^hen 
I applied to him in ray trouble, but t^^eve 
his heart rebuked him, and prompted hlSi^’to 
send it.” 

Bessie sat very still and grave at the^fca^ 
her fingers nervously toying with graoditia’s 
yarn, and her young face wearing a 
and thoughtful expression. At last 



looked up. 

“ Grancmia! 


Are you sure that 
Goldthwaite was in the wrong?” 

“ I am very, very sure.” 

“ Mother might have been wrong, 
There are always two sides to a stOEyv 
haps, after all, he is not-so bad.” 
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*Hm tbai Jackanapes tamed your head 
so that you are desperate 
tomany Gdldth-waite? Plague the 
ft make worlds of trouble 1 I hate 
ite whole racer 

It was poor-consolation, but all she was in 
way likely to receive, and without 
word she turned to the fire and her 
Ill0ii|^t8,and hi the glowing embers saw, 
enlj girls can see, strange faces and odd 
which to her mapped out the future. 
Tott will have to take these herbs to 
(bUtliwnIte House, Bessie,” said grandma, 
ft the fidlowlng day, "for I promised Mrs. 
brine that Fd eend them yesterday. It’s 
ser that, with as much land as they have 
I d|gieqaire odula not afford a little room 
^|kli 6 hpii 8 ekeeper to raise herbs fur winter 
thank goodness, he wont get a 
•i|rig off theae^ for Mrs. Paine hates him as 
kd aa I dol She wouldn’t stay there a day, 
ifdM another home. But poor folks 
to put-np with everything.” 

_nla loolM wpfolly at the haak^ and 

Ainatgiandmai (^e had not been ari||Bth- 
i^Bfooae for months, and she haSK de¬ 
now, since circumstances had 
a barker between herself and 


a fine chance to speak 
I aau^ Bcnile. Fve half a mind to thi 
1 of the chance,” laughed the 




inw far away with her herb 
grandma saw the red blood 
I.up In a crimson dash to her check, 
i aheSwffE knew how painful a Uisk lier 
f fouid i^jiiyfri bright autumn morning, 
walk vm m .pleasant one, leading 
k broad footpath, lined on either side 
j[cli^ and brlghtdressed maples, where the 
unbroken, save for the crunch, 
i of the crisp brush beneath her feet. 

\ Sow and then the scarlet leaves fluttered 
_ hofors her, and .shfi watched them as 
r found a warm l£B.^D^p]ace among the 
or floated down the brook, and half- 
l foat with them she could throw aside 
\ burden of existence, and float out some- 
, anywhere, a mere speck in the world, 

' ftom herself and everything humaiw 
wmM as qnlet as the grave around Goldth- 
i Honae, and she found only a servant in 
tkllchen, with whom she left her basket, 
I thns gol away without being compelled 
lenr a Hfo hours’ history of the wrongs of 
^ houadBeeperi In passing the front part 
9 


of the house, one of the long shatters swung 
back, and the squire stepped from the win¬ 
dow to the piazza, and spoke: 

" Good-momliig, Bessie, I saw you a mo¬ 
ment since, as you came up the wood path! 
Have you been to see Mrs. Paine?” 

"Yes, or rather brought a basket to her 
from grandma.” 

"Then your errand is accomplished; let mo 
claim a moment of your time. Step in, 
please.” 

He spoke without a doubt in her acquies¬ 
cence, and she complied, not wishing to ap¬ 
pear rude, and entered the little parlor. On 
a table near the window, a delicate basket 
filled with purple clusters of ripe grapes, sur¬ 
rounding several pears and crimson plums, 
met her eye, and she saw at once that the 
gathering of them had been his morning's 
work. 

"How very tempting, Mr. GoldthwaiteI” 
she said. 

" I am glad you think so, Bessie, for I pre¬ 
pared them for you. I intended to send 
them; shall I do so ?” 

" Ho, I will take them. I am very grateful. 
Our fruit Is limited to our apples.” 

" You shall enjoy mine, for I have more 
than enougln” 

He came in his kindly manner and stood 
beside her at the window, watching her 
closely as she bent low over the basket, with 
an eager look in his face, as though t ere 
W'ere words upon hU lips that he longed, yet 
feared to utter. 

A sudden lifting of the brown head brought 
his eyes full upon her own, and for a moment 
a blush mantled her cheek. It was an awk¬ 
ward situation for both, but she relieved it by 
saying, quietly: 

" 1 must go. Grandma will miss me.” 

" Will you come again, Bessie ?” 

"I cannot promise. I may, some day.” . 
And she hurried down the road, with her dis¬ 
content taking a deeper and more bitter hold ' 
upon her heart. 

"There\ a letter for you, Bessie,” said 
grandma, as she entered the house, and on 
the table it lay, a white, perfumed missive, 
bearing Bessie’s name. 

" From Julian I” she thought; but tearing 
aside the envelop she recognized the delicate 
chirography of a city friend. With a total 
lack of interest she read one sheet entirely 
through. In the second she brightened a 
little. 

"We are going to have a wedding nest 
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week, and only think, Bessie, I am to be 
bridesmaid. Such a lovely tulle as I have 
got, to be worn over rose-pink moire. The 
bride is my old schoolmate Clara Derney, and 
of course the affair will be a grand one. The 
bridegroom is a perfect Adonis, and he is—or 
rather his father is, very wealthy. His name 
is Julian Rich, and—” 

The sheet fell from nerveless white fingers, 
and Bessie leaned back with that desolate, 
helpless loneliness, that only a love-bereaved 
heart can feel. 

It could not be true! She picked up the 
unfinished letter. Yes, it was true, for there 
were three pages devoted to the coming wed¬ 
ding, and the bride and bridegroom’s wealth 
and beauty. 

And grandma found enough to tease her 
all the day and declared that never again 
should she darken Goldthwaite House. 

Its owner thought differently, when he sat 
t\iat night and read a little blotted, tear- 
stained letter, whose last words were: 

I’ll try hard to be a faithful wife to you. 

“ Bessie Palmer.” 

Another month, and through the gray 
November light Bessie Goldthwaite, upon 
the strong arm of her husband, walked up 
the broad avenue, and entered her own home. 
A pale, grave bride she was, with heavy, 
downcast eyes and grieved lips, but a brave 
one for all that, and when he stooped at the 
door and kissed her, saying: 

“ My own wife, mine until death separates 
us,” she answered: 

“Until death separates us, my husband.” 

But the days and months dragged \Yearily. 
Before her eyes there came ever a proud, 
handsome SAxon face, and in her ears rang 
the music of a voice never to be equalled. It 
came up at those moments when her husband 
was near, and in some way made her know 
the, depth of his love, when his arm was 
around her, and his tender words falling upon 
her ear, and bitterly did she feel and regret 
its presence. A most unwelcome and un¬ 
bidden guest it was, but it never left her side. 
Like a spectre it followed her, and kept 
her heart from the resting-place so lovingly 
offered. 

Sometimes she went to grandma, who still 
stubbornly lived in the farmhouse, and re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the relationship exist¬ 
ing between herself and Bessie^s husband, 
clinging with artful persistence to the old 
fond, but there she received no sympathy. 


“ You'd better have lived an old maid» tha 
marry out of spite, child,” was all she hM 

“ I did not marry for spite.” 

“ What did you marry for? For loTe, 
suppose!” 

O, Bessie did not know! For rest^ sh 
thought, for some one to protect and cheri^ 
her. But it was not found, but seemed sin 
her marriage to have drifted further awa 
than before. And thus the winter montfc 
passed, and summer came again, brioiH 
back with tenfold force the memory of bi 
one romance, and widening the gulfwbic] 
stretched black and deep between hers^^n 
the man who loved her. 

Once he said, gently but sad'y: 

“Bessie, can you never bury the past' 
Must I wait forever for the happiu<it j 
crave?” 'And when she turned her wbfn 
imploring face up to him he kissed away tin 
gathering tears and added, “ I can Wai^ foj 
your love. I am not the only sufferer.’ 

The summer w'as well nigh ended. When b 
catn^^ her one day with a grave fadl) 
said^B 

“ B^me, I am suddenly called away. I 
not an hour to give you, I must go at once 
you try to pardon my haatft? It || 
pary that I should go.” 
shall miss you, but if this business % 
J^rcessary and demands at once your att^tiO^ 
Jifu must go. May I know its nature ?” 

“ If, my darling, it would ad^ one atomli 
your peace of mind, I would tell you, but ] 
know it would not. Have faith suffioieitt l| 
me, to keep you at rest until we meet.” 

A smile repaid him for hls tender 
for her happiness, and with a kiss, snatched 
from cold, impassive lips, he left her. And 
womanly pride, and that readiness to ha1 
resentment came up, and made her miserable 
for days. 

Of course she expected no letters^ 
therefore was not disappointed tbht 
came not, but the hours dragged wearjly, and 
she found herself more than once cojEAtiiu 
the days that might intervene before they in^ 

In her loneliness, she had but one IMlriil 
—the farmhouse, her childhood’s hom% and 
poor dissatisfied grandmother, who, wi^ the 
boufld boy, lived there alone. When the one 
week lengthened into two, she w'ent in to 
have a chat, and found her in h^ corner as 
usual, with that never-failing?*dlscontent 
plainly marked upon lier face. ^ 

“Has the squire g t home?” flp asked, 
Bessie came in. 
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No. nU business seems to detain him.” 

** liusiness! Poll! 1 should think it would 

deLiiii him.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? 1 should think you’d ask! Don’t 
you kiiciW what took him to New York wlieii 
all the village folks are talking about it from 
nioriiing until night?” 

Bessie’s face was as w'hite as the shawl she 
wore, and her tiiigei-s toyed nervously with 
the silken fringe. 

“1 am entirely ignorant f)f the business 
which took my husband to New York.” 

“Well, it’s a pretty pass anyway. I should 
think he would rather tell you tlian have 
auyboily else, but as he don’t, I can do s(* for 
liiui. lie has gone keep that J uliuii Kich 
^iit of State’s Prison !” 

^“Grjuulma!” 

“ It is true, child. He used Squire Goldth- 
waite’s name and presented a check at the 
bank for ten thousond dollai*s. Of course the 
cashier was bound to look into the matter, 
and your husband was informed^^JJe of 
course knew nothing about it, amflP) they 
arrested tlie scamp. Up goes our lord, and 
takes tlie greatest pfrins to make himself out 
a liar, and your Julian an honest man, not¬ 
withstanding that he has been presenting 
checks in his name for small sums and re¬ 
ceiving the money for many months, until 
the squire is many liundreds poorer. If he 
was an honest man himself he would let the 
law’ take its course, and put the young villain 
where he ought to have been yeai-s ago.” 

“O grandma, you shock me. It hardly 
seems possible.” 

“Well, it is the truth, every word of it. 
Evei 7 body in town has heard of it. If you 
would read the papers, or stir around like 
other folks, you w'ould know all about it.” 

Bessie wound the white shawd around her, 
and turned her face homeward. She uncon¬ 
sciously took that same w'oodland path that 
she had taken a year before, wdieu her life 
burden liad been so heavy, but to-day, the^ 
falling of the scarlct-hued leaves, or the sharp 
crackle of brush beneath her feet, brought no 
gloomy thought of leaving all behind, and 
fleeing from herself to a new existence. 

Nothing but a happy song of thankfulness 
poured forth from her heart, and only a broad 
gleam of sunshine seemed to mark the w'ay 
for her to walk. 

“ My husband, my true, patient husband !” 
she repeated, over and over. 

Then came long days of waiting at Goldth- 


w’aite House, waiting for his return, that she 
might ask forgiveness for the hours of pain, 
and tell him how truly had the old love gone 
out. 

The anniversary of her wedding night 
found her still alone, but with letters from 
him, and finding a long, cold evening hefoi-e 
her, she went to the library and began a letter. 

Her thoughts were anywhere but at her 
command, and finally in despair she tlirew 
aside her pen and looked elsewhere for 
amusement. An old drawer, which her hus¬ 
band had allotted to her use, was sadly out of 
order, being half filled w ith scraps of paper— 
and so w'ith busy fingers she began to arrange 
it. There w’ere old documents, bill-lieads, 
envelops and torn letters, and one after 
another w;is carefully torn to bits, and de¬ 
posited in tlie waste basket beside her. 

Suddenly an old letter, yellow and crumpled, 
was in her hands and the destructive lingei’S 
almost upon it, fiheii a familiar name— 

James ”—met her eye and she turned it over. 
Half of it was gone, but on the remaining 
sheet she read: 

“The prompt appearance of Mrs. James, 
on the day I mentioned, bringing not only 
the intorest, hut sufficient to clear the debt, 
astonished me, but of course it wiis not my 
place to ask from w’hence the money came. 
Had I dreamed that it came from the purse 
of my son, I should have hesitated, yes—re¬ 
fused to have taken it. But it is over. If 
you saw fit to pay the bill, 1 have nothing to 
say, only that I congratulate you upon your 
release from the family. Let me say, how¬ 
ever, that tliree thousand dollars is no small 
sum to throw away. Yon may heed it heforo 
you die. When tliis unhappy affair is quieted, 
we shall be ready to welcome you home. 

“Yourfather, John Goldtiiwaite.” 


“O my husband!” And Bessie’s brown 
head lay upon the desk, and sobs loud and 
deep broke the silence of the room. 

“ My little wife, Bessie,” said that dear 
familiar voice; and a pair (»r strong arms 
lifted her from the desk, and she found her¬ 
self face to face w’ith her husband. 

“ O Pauli Forgive me, forgive me!” 

“ For what, little one?” 

“ For cruelly, w’i 11 fully forgetting your true 
noble love and unselfishness. See, I have 
even read this letter, of your good heart years 
ago. My poor Paul.” 

“ Never mind, since it is all over.” 

“And Julian—” 
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“Is faraway from his native land, to begin, 
with his young wife, life anew. He is bound 
for Australia. And you and I, Bessie—what 
of us ?” 

“ Well, we are at Goldthwaite House, and 
to-uigbt we will begin a new life, which shall, 
I trust, prove a happier one I” 


The rain drops came up with a spi 
mur against the windows, and the No 
wind swept by with a low, faint muaio 
ing with it the burden that had soloti^ 
a resting-place in the hearts of tbq 
who sat in the firelight, hand in hand^ 
to heart. 


THE DEATH TEST! 


BY WIBLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


" It is a foul and a bloody murder, and may 
God punish the one that did the deed! But 
may there not be some life remaining? May 
•it not be in my power to rob the grave ? It is 
a dai]gerons undertaking, and if I am found 
liere I shall most certainly be accused of the 
crime. Blood upon my hands and clothes, 
and I have not touched Ihe corpse I Ah I I 
see how it came. The bushes are stained 
with it. The body was dragged to this 
lonely spot. Lonely? Wlio would ever think 
of coming here unless he had some foul pur¬ 
pose, save, it might be, a geologist like my¬ 
self, whom the simple people in this part of 
the country would call mad. Yes, it would 
go hard with me, especially as I am a stranger, 
and though poorly clad, as becomes my pres¬ 
ent occupation, have a considerable amount 
of money about my person.” 

He drew back a few steps from the corpse, 
upon which he had come suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly, and looked around. Without notic¬ 
ing his path he had journeyed to the bottom 
of a deep ra^e before his progress w'as ar¬ 
rested. High hills rose upon either side, 
covered with a heavy growth of timber and 
■ tangled underbrush. A little stream found 
its way with great difficulty through the 
rocks at the bottom, and its waters w^ere 
never gilded by a single ray of sunshine. 
Even in the brightest day it was gloomy 
twiligltt there, and a more dismal place w'ould 
have been difficult to find—the very spot for 
dark deeds, for a murderer’s hiding! And 
there before him, stopping the path, lay a 
gashed and bloody human body, as if to finish 
the picture and give gory evidence of its evil 
character. 

His first thought was to pass on. What 
had he to do with the crimes of another? 
Why should he mix himself up with that in 
wliich he had not the most remote business? 
His clear head and logical mind foresaw all 


the difficulties that would arise should^ 
discovered and charged with tlie ccrittii 
of the deed, and the fearful iiet-wo?lcN 
cumstantial evidence that would 
him, yet he was a man of the 
mined firmness as well as a tender ed 
not for the sake of escaping trouble,^' 
danger, would he suffer a chance t^| 
suffering or save life to pass lUiembci 
he dr|^nearer and, bending away the 
lookeMmitinizingly upon the victims 
fiend’s cupidity or revenge. 

The corpse was that of a girl 
have been under twenty years, 
was one of more than common 
oval of the cheeks was perfect, 
straight, the mouth small and 
parted by agony, were fuD and 
eyes, wide open and glassy, were ‘ 
depths of the ocean, and curtsdli 
lashes a shade darker than 
hair. The figure was tall and de 
portioned, the feet petite and 
arched, the hands white and slendCr,i!£ 
good birth and freedom from roand 
The clothing, now tom and stakiiiiSI^ 
fine material, and the discolOfatfa 
neck, ears, flngeis and wrists— 
from the bbaom of the dress and ih 
turned outwwrds—told th^t robbei^ 
as murder had be4lp!6biniitted. 

At once deeply interested, tb 
knelt down, brushed back thej 
gazed sadly upon the sweet', 
examined both pulse and hear), 
of life, hoping agdl^t hopd tUat ^ 
spark might retuaiK|iiBnt his 
usually sunny face'ponded, and 
head in doubt, ijfc marks upen’l * 
the skull, caused ^^)arently by IM 
from a sharp stone,«s«med’sufflct| 
produced death alone, but, in^ 
them, blood was slowly oozing 
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gealing upon several wounds, in one of which 
a knife was still sticking. His profession had 
taught him skill as well as coolness, and with 
extreme tenderness and delicacy he made a 
still closer examination, and began prepara¬ 
tions to stanch the blood and dress the 
wounds. 

' “ With this knife,” he said, giving utterance 

, to his thoughts as he drew out the weapon, 
“I could even thus kill all my enemies, make 
myself rich, and I—” 

The sentence was never finished. Before 
it could be, a dozen men, who had been 
watching and creeping near, sprang out of 
the bushes and pinioned him beyond the 
^ power of resistance. Taken beside the corpse, 
with the blood-dripping knife in his hand, 
what could he say in defence ? The situation 
he had foreseen had come upon him, and he 
p stood convicted, in their eyes at least, as a 
I murderer. To appeal to their reason he saw 
at a glance would bc^iseless; they were not 
I of the class that would look deeper than the 
' surface. His defence must be made atj^iother 
time and place, and in truth he w'as thinking 
more of the corpse of the murdered girl than 
of his own desperate situation, and drawing 
I himself up proudly he asked that she might 
be cared for. 

“Whatever may be your purpose with me,” 
L he said, “ at least see if there is not life re¬ 
ft maining. Take your hands 00!* and let me see 
I if my skill cannot be of some avail. I am a 
f physician.” 

Scowling brows and clenched fists were the 
only answer he received. They paid not'^the 
slightest attention to his words, except it 
might be to grasp him even more firmly than 
before, and hurry him before a neighboring 
jtistice to be examined and exhibited as a 
monster! It was even a more unpleasant 
situation than he had anticipated, and the 
chances were desperately against him, but he 
retained his coolness and prepared to make 
the best possible defence. 

The evidence was given with the utmost 
bitterness—honestly given perhaps, but with¬ 
out the slightest leaning towards the side of 
mercy, and with the morbid desire on the 
part of the majority to see a man hanged, for 
such-a thing had never happened there! And 
what could he say to rebut the sworn state¬ 
ments of a dozen witnesses? What were his 
assertions, against the evidence of their own 
eyes and his bloody hands and clothes? 

But he had the satisfaction, if indeed it 
eould be called by that name, to learn who 


the supposed victim of his murderous knife 
was—learn that her name was Ethel Loring 
—that she wascoitiparatively a stranger, upon 
a visit to an old uncle who lived near the 
scene of tlie tragedy—that she was an orphan, 
and rich in her own right—that she was 
known to wear costly jewelry and carry with 
her a considerable sum of money (all of which 
was missing), and tliat she had gone out to 
take a walk alone and was found as described. 
These facts, together with his having been 
detected bending over the body with a knife 
in his hand, the out-of-the-way place, the 
provocation for the deed in a pecun ary point 
of view, the almost certainty of remaining 
undiscovered, that he was poorly dressed, a 
stranger, had been seen lurking in out-of-the- 
way places for several days, and that in his 
pockets was found about the same sum of 
money and of the same description as that 
known to have been in the possession of the 
murdered girl, were dwelt upon by the prose¬ 
cuting attorney with remarkable force, and 
the prisoner saw that it was next to useless 
to attempt a defence. 

To all questions he replied in a simple and 
truthful manner, stating that his name was 
Alonzo Martin, his age twenty-five—that he 
was by profession a physician, unmarried, 
possessed of some means—that a love of 
geology had led him thither, and that those 
who had accused him of loitering in out-of- 
the-way places would have seen that he was 
innocently studying the formation of the 
earth if they had given proper attention to 
the matter. As for his being the murderer of 
the girl, he denied it in the most emphatic 
manner, and explained how he came to be 
bending over the body with the bloody knife 
in his hands. 

“ You will deny next,” sneered the attorney, 
“ that you threatened to kill all your enemies 
in the same manner.” 

“ I believe I did use some tlioughtless 
words to the effect that I could, with such a 
weapon, kill all n>y enemies and make myself 
rich, but none such as you would put into my 
mouth.” 

“ I heard him distinctly,” volunteered a 
strong, rough-looking man, wdio was said to 
have been among the first, if not the first, to 
discover the murder, who had guided others 
there, and had been the most willing and 
strenuous in his testimony against him. 

Martin turned his gaze upon, and noticed 
him more closely than he had done before— 
caught his eye for a moment, and thought 
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that he shrank back. It might have been 
mere fancy, but he became nioi e and more 
convinced that the fellow had some object in 
getting him convicted, and tried to remember 
if he had ever been associated with—ever 
met him before, and given him any cause of 
enmity. If such was the case it had entirely 
slipped from memory, and his own position 
gave him little time for thought, as he was 
asked to account for the money that had been 
taken from him being the same in amount 
and of the same character as that of the 
murdered girl’s. 

■ ** It is a case that might happen a thousand 
times,” was the reply; “but permit me to 
ask if she is indeed dead ?” 

“You will soon see,” growled the stiff¬ 
necked justice, “see more than y^u want 
to.” 

“ If dead, I have no wish to look upon her 
again. The horrible sight I have had is fully 
sufficient, and I have seen enough of death 
not to he curious in such matters.” 

“ No doubt of it! Murder and robbery is 
your trade!” 

The old uncle of the murdered girl stepped 
to the side of the justice, and they had a 
short whispered conversation, but evidently 
an important one. The purport of it was 
soon made known. 

“Alonzo Martin,” continued the officer of 
the law, “ as you choose to call yourself, 
tliough no one here is fool enough to believe 
that to be your correct name, you deny all 
participation in the foul deed that has been 
done?” 

“Ido.” 

“And are willing to prove it by any means 
within your power?” 

“ I am.” 

“Officei’s, guard him safely and remove him 
to the next room. We will soon see his guilt 
clearly proved.” 

Without the most remote idea of what was 
going to take place the prisoner permitted 
himself to be led into another apartment, and 
saw, to his surprise and horror, the corpse of 
tlie girl stretched out upon a table, still as 
bloody and ghastly as when he first discover¬ 
ed her in the gloomy ravine! It was a sight 
that at any time would have caused him to 
shudder, but now it almost unmanned him 
for an instant, especially as the dress liad been 
cut away so as to expose a wound in the fair, 
white flesh. His natural emotion was at 
once taken as an evidence of guilt, and he 
heard whispered comments to that effect* 


The “ I told you so ” of the man who Hi 
before volunteered his testimony, partiuulai^T' 
attracted his attention, and from that instan? 
he watched him as closely as possible wHIioui^ 
being detected, and summoning his courage^* 
he turned to the pompous justice and 
manded what was inteuded by such an un^ 
usual proceeding. 

“ It is the death test!” was the solenur 
response. 

“You will have to explain more fully, t 
do not understand.” 

“We believe that the corpse of a murderedi 
person has power to distinguish between tbo' 
innocent and guilty. Place one hand upon 
that wound, raise the other to heaven ai^- 
assert your innocence—if you dare! If jwk 
are indeed without guilt all will be welL If 
not the blood will flow again.” 

At another time Martin would have langhei' 
outright at the stupid superstition of 
he now remembered to have often read, 
there was something solemn in thus caMii^ 
upon t||pdead to give evidence for or affdlMifc* 
the living, and he would williiigly have 
spared the ordeal, for the most simple 
dent miglit cause a drop or two of blood 
exude from the unclosed lips of the woi 
and then his fate would be scaled indeed. 

“If guiltless why do you shrinkF’ 
the man of law. “ It is only the murdntf^ 
that need fear.” ^ 

He could hesitate no longer without odiH' i 
victing himself in their eyes, and stepping 
the side of the corpse he laid his right hand^ 
upon the wound and called God to wttne^ 
his entire innocence. Then he stepped bi 
so that all could see that no blood 
followed. 

“ God has attested your guiltlessifcss,** saM 
the uncle of the poor girl, “ but see, the blodll ^ 
is beginning to flow, and the guilty,man mi^ 
be near. Let each in turn do as this strangHT 
has done.” 

In the opening of the wound and the oozing, 
of blood Martin saw far other things than did 
the afflicted old man, but he wisely held bVlT 
peace, and managed to place his back against 
the door so that no one could go out, and 
watched each as they went through tlw 
death test. But there were no more ciiniaon 
drops bubbling forth as a sign of guilt, and aS 
the justice declared that all had gone thron g 
the ordeal, a sigh of intense relief burst flmdr 
many lips. ^ 

“ Not all,’’ replied Martin. “ There is one 
yet remaining,” pointing to the one who had 
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mafle himself so officious. “That man has 
kept in the background.” 

“John Kirkpatrick, is this true?” 

“No! It is a lie!” was the hoarse answer. 

“ It is true;” repeated Martin, firmly. “ I 
have kept him under my eye all the time, 
and I sw'ear that he has not been near the 
table,” 

“ I have—you all saw me.” 

But upon reflection no one had seen him, 
and he was fcrced forward. Tlien an entire 
change was visible. His flushed face grew 
pale as ashes and liis brutish lip trembled. 
He looked around wildly for a chance of 
escape—saw there was none, and putting on 
an air of bravado exclaimed with an oath: 

“ Well, I can do it again.” 

With the words he had raised his hand— 
was extending it—had nearly touched the 
corpse, when he shrank back with a fearful 
groan. His eyes had been the first to see 
that the blood was flowing freely again from 
the wounds—not one alone, but all It 

A strong man at all times he w^as rendered 
doubly so now by desperation, and in his 
tremendous efforts to get away, his coat was 
tom to shreds and the jewelry and money of 
which the girl had been robbed fell to the 
floor, and, raving and cursing, he was carried 
away to prison. 

During this exciting scene Martin had re¬ 


mained unnoticed. Wlien the justice and the 
uncle of the girl thought of him again they 
found him with his hand upon her heart, and 
a smile playing upon his mobile lips. 

“What is it?” they asked, in a breath. 

“ She is not dead ! Show me where I can 
place her upon her bed, and summon some 
women. She is not dead—only stunned.” 
And he lifted her in his strong arms and 
carried her to another apartment. 

It was weeks before Ethel Loring was 
sufficiently recovered to appear in court. 
Then her evidence was conclusive. She in¬ 
stantly recognized the prisoner, and the 
simple manner in which she told the story of 
assault, robbery and attempted murder added 
much to its force. Without leaving the box 
tlie jury found him guilty, and he was sen¬ 
tenced to serve a long time in prison—a 
sentence cut short by death. 

The trial over, the uncle of the girl called 
Martin aside and asked the bill for his pro¬ 
fessional services. 

“ It is a very large one,” was the half- 
serious and half-quizzical reply. 

“ No matter, I will pay it. Will give you 
anything you demand.” 

“ Here, then, is my charge,” he replied, 
taking the hand of the blushing girl. “ I 
came here to study geology, but never 
anticipated finding such a rare specimen.” 




0 ROSE! 0 LIFE! 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 

O tender, budding Rose! 

" Whose leaf so brightly glows! 

Truly, thou art called aright—the garden queen I 
Yet, ere the twilight hues 
Darken the diamond dews. 

Thy rosy leaves shall wither in their nest of green! 

O life! serene and fair. 

Knowing no mortal care! 

Scarce opening from the bud thine infant soul! 

Yet, as the blossotn sweet 
Faded, when incomplete, 

So life, dear life, too soon will break the golden bowl! 

Yet, ah, the vacant air! 

Fragrant, beyond compare, ' 

Since ny pure Rose drooped on its slender stem; 

And life of mine, undone. 

Ere yet thy love was won, 

Thou, too, shalt bioom again in heaven's diadem! 
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ACCURSED. 

BY FENNO HAYES. 


In all the world there has been, not one 
pei'son only whom I loved, but one person 
only whom I did not hate. Mustn’t 1 have 
a pleasant life to look back upon, here on 
iny dying bed? Yes, turn your face away— 
doubtless my expression is not now my best, 
and even that is not so agreeable as it might 
be, you know. God made me something 
near a monster in face and form, and I and 
the rest of the world have made my heart 
quite match it. 

Eveu a baby likes cuddling and kissing, 
and I wasn’t much more vhen I began to 
notice that I got none, and missed ii, and 
wondered why. The beautiful ladies who 
came to visit my mother took my sister on 
their silken laps, but never me; the servants 
petted and caressed her, while I stood by un¬ 
noticed; even my mother averted her eyes 
from the child she had borne. 

My heart must once have been soft and 
warm, or these things wouldn’t have hurt 
m*», and I can just remember that they did, 
at first; and one day, o’erburdeiied with my 
questionings, I asked of Jane, the nursery 
maid, why all the kisses were Mona’s. It 
must have been my customary evil genius 
that led me to ask this girl, who of all who 
liked me little seemed to like me least. 

She did not answer a word, she only 
smiled, a curious, cruel smile that I '^mem¬ 
ber to this day, and reaching her hand to a 
peg upon the wall, took down a small mirror 
that hung there, and held it before niy face. 
J list then Mona came dancing up and looked 
over my shoulder, so that I saw reflected 
beside my own dark, ugly, shapeless visage 
the face lily white and sweet of my beautiful 
sister. 

“ Who made me ?” I cried. Did I make 
myself?” 

“ Lawk, no I” said the girl. “ What a 
question! God made you, of course. A 
poor job, too,” she added, a little under her 
breath; but I beard, heard with these terrible 
sharp ears of mine, as I always have heard 
any hard, and bitter, and cruel words that 
anybody had to say of me—and they’ve not 
been so few either. 

The iron entered deep into my childish 


soul. I dashed the mirror to atoms npilfc 
the floor, and fled, as if I could flee ainqr 
from myself, down the stairs and out fate, 
the garden, where I hid in a tangle of dinib- 
bery. And behind me rung the • liifdiy 
mocking laugh of Jane, mingled with the 
little silvery tinkle of Mona’s chUdith- 
laughter. 

Well, that was long ago, and I’ve agdolM 
enough of the present, not to need to 
member those past, for a mortification of the 
spirit. I only speak of this to fix a date—the 
date at which I found out that every oneni 
heart was against me, and fix>m which ny 
heart was against every one’s. 

Be sure after that day I never put up ay 
lips foF a kiss, or sought any one’s eye far a 
smile. I lived my sti-ange, daric childhood 
apart and alone, sitting forever in my own 
gloomy shadow, hating all—myself most| fcf 
I, to whom beauty was the antipodes, loved 
it with a strength that was fairly a passtai 
and bore my ugly face and misshapen ftm 
with loathing unutterable. 

I had one solace only. I, the accursed oc 
God, as 1 deemed myself, had yet one gift—- 

a voice and talent for music that ml^t 
have made my fortune,” people said, “If I 
were not so frightfully ugly—a thousand 
pities they were not Mona’s.” A thousand 
pities that these could not be taken fVom ma^ 
me who had stark nothing, an<^ given 10 
Mona, who had beauty, love, everythli^ 
almost! O, how I hated them and her; yet 
even I never heard my voice rise sweet as' an 
angel’s without a bitter thought of my 
twisted mouth, my sallow throat, and whan 
the music flowed os if my soul—no, not my 
soul, but some lovely celestial soul— ^breathed 
through my fingers, I shut my eyes that 1 
might not see my dark, ill-shapen hands. So 
even this sweet was not without its bitter. 

So the time went, the slow, dragging, pain¬ 
ful years, till I who had never been a child in 
aught but years, was a woman. 

One day I sat before the piano, whloh 1 
had placed in a little, dark, curtained nloovf 
off the parlor, for you may be sure I didn’t 
want the light falling on my face as I played, 
when I heard Mona enter the outer room ii 
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company with some one, a gentleman, I 
knew by the strong, firm step. 

“ So you are as music-mad as ever. Gray ?*’ 
she was saying, laughingly, as they came in. 

I, behind the dropped curtains, roused from 
my listless musings, as the word “ music ” fell 
on my ear. 

“Yes,” answered a voice, light and gay, 
yet with a little, pathetic undertone of 
sweet sadness in it, just such as often under¬ 
lies the gayest snatch of song, “I shall 
always be music-mad, as you call it. It’s the 
oddest thing, too, Mona, I can’t separate the 
art from the artist. There’s a man I fairly 
detest at other times, but when he plays I 
love him absolutely.” 

“ You’ll fall in love with Agatha, then, 
Gray. She plays magnificently and sings 
divinely. If you were only blind—” And 
Mona laughed immoderately, as if the idea 
were loo supremely and overwhelmingly 
ridiculous. 

“ Little danger,” said her companion, 
“ even if—well, no matter now, Mona. But if 
Tin music-mad, I’m beauty-bewitched.” 

Mother came in just then, and the conver¬ 
sation took another turn, hut I heard noth- 
hig more. I only sat before the dumb keys, 
tliiuking, with a wild, vengeful thrill, of 
what this man had said—“ I cannot separate 
the artist from the art.” This must be Gray 
Arland, Mona’s almost lover. What if it 
might be a possibility, that at which my fair 
sister had so sneered ? Not that I dreamed 
of his really becoming my lover, but if I 
could only gain a little power over him 
through iny music, it would so trouble Mona, 
who w'as of so jealous a nature, Mona whom 
I so hated. 

And I sat there thinking, thinking, till the 
late afternoon faded into dusk, and they went 
away to tea (no danger tliat they would miss 
me at the table), and the lamps were lit in 
the parlor without. 

The light, filtering in through the cur¬ 
tains, made a soft dusk in my retreat, and 
just as I heard footsteps at the further end 
of the hall I commenced to play. I broke 
off suddenly when they entered, as if just 
conscious of their approach. 

“ O, where was that lovely music?” ex¬ 
claimed Gray Arland, with the eager impetu¬ 
osity of a child. 

“ It must have been Agatha, in the alcove,” 
said my mother. “Agatha, are you there 
yet?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, not unmindful of the 


silver sweetness with which the syllable fell 
from my lips, for my voice possessed the rare 
power of being as peculiarly sweet in con¬ 
versation as in song. 

“ O, then, pray keep on playing,” said Gray 
Arland. “ That lovely, lovely strain;” and 
he began humming the air in a light, sweet 
tenor, till he came to the broken strain, and 
then I took it from his lips to my fingers. 

Heavens! how I played that night! It 
was an inspiration. How I sung, my voice 
soaring as if to the very gates of heaven, 
lie was beside me, for I had not played a 
dozen bars before the curtains were lifted 
and he at my side. We did not speak a dozen 
words. I played and sang as my fancy led 
me; only w’hen I paused he be'ought me for 
more, in tones strangely pleading. Some¬ 
times, in soft, low passages, I heard his 
breathing, quick and hurried, and it touched 
and thrilled me. And in the outer room 
Mona sat, alone, neglected and forgotten. 
When had I ever tasted sweet like this? 

At last I stopped. “ No more, no more,” 
I said, finally. 

He caught both my hands in his. “ Thank 
you!” was all he said, but there was a warm 
fervor in his tone that stirred my numb, 
frozen heart strangely. 

I w’ould not go out into the lighted room 
to shock him with the fearful contrast of 
singer and song. I sat with my head leaned 
upon the piano till far into the night, trem¬ 
bling with the rare excitement of the even¬ 
ing, thrilling again at the memory of that 
passionate clasping of my hands, triumphant, 
as I thought of neglected Mona; yet never 
before so bitterly conscious of myself, never 
before so loathing my person, for that one 
pressure of the hands had taught me the 
unutterable sweetness of that which was 
banned to me forever. It was as if the gates 
of paradise had swung open for a moment, 
just to reveal to me the heaven which should 
never be mine, for I never dreamed at first of 
aught bejond costing Mona a few jealous 
pangs. 

But in the morning I looked from my 
window and saw Gray Arland for the first 
lime. He was just below, mounted on a 
large, powerful black horse, waiting for Mona 
to accompany him. 

I have said I loved beauty, but never 
before had I seen it embodied in a human 
form without hating its possessor. But this 
man and I stood, from the beginning, on a 
different plane from any on which I had 
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ever before stood with any one. He had of 
me (for you must remember he had not seen 
me—be had only heard me) only a pleasant 
impression, and he had conveyed to me only 
the same. This was contrary to the first im¬ 
pression people usually made upon me—it is 
not so pleasant to see people shrink away 
from you, avert their eyes—or if one looked 
again, to feel that the second look was but an 
ofience, instead of the compliment it usually 
is to a young girl. 

He was beautiful, exquisitely beautiful, 
this Gray Arland. You don’t like the word 
for a man, I dare say, but there’s no other 
for that face, every feature of which was 
perfect in shape and tint. His complexion 
was that dusky white, if I may so call it, 
which is charm enough in itself for one face, 
that peculiar tint of skin that gives the face 
an effect as if seen by moonlight, as much 
beyond the blonde whiteness as depth is 
beyond surface, his hair dark and fine and a 
little waved about the forehead, the nose 
straight, with thin, sensitive nostrils, and the 
eyes a rich, velvety black—no sparkle, but 
soft and sad even whet the perfect mouth 
smiled. His figure was slender, but straight 
and lithe. 

As I looked upon this man I burst into 
wild weeping, the first time I had wept for 
many a year; for as I looked upon him I felt 
that I had within me the heart of a woman, 
and yet, and yet! It is sad to have our 
dreams broken, our idols shattered, our hearts 
blighted, but to be a woman, young, and 
with a womfin's heart, and know that for you 
love is so impossible a thing you may not 
even dream of it, is sadder than broken 
dream, or shattered idol, or blighted heart. 

Then Mona came, the sunbeams finding 
kin in her hair, her red lips smiling and 
sweet. There wasn’t a tear in my eye. I 
only remembered how I hated her, how I 
hated myself, how I hated everybody, as 
they rode away together. But at nightfall 
some nameless influence led me to the piano 
again, and again he was at my side. 

I did not sing at first. I played only Men¬ 
delssohn’s music mostly, mingled with some 
improvised. There was, as before, only the 
dim light from the room beyond through the 
half-dropped curtains. 1 needed no score, 
for anything I had once played I could recall 
forever. The moments grew to hours as I 
played. Good-night—I am going,” called 
Mona, at length,from without, and I detected 
a troubled wonder in her tone. 


“ Good-night!” returned Arland, dreamilj^ 

I rose as if to go. 

“ No, no! not yet,” he exclaimed, catching 
my hand. “ You haven’t sung. Sing to luel 
sing to me I” 

1 had once found in a collection of old. 
music souje strange, wild love songs, despair¬ 
ingly sweet, and had learned them, but never 
sung them to any ear but my own. They 
came back to me at this moment and 1 sang 
them to Arland. 

The songs were sad as death, the uttemiico 
of forbidden, hopeless passion, and my mood 
interpreted them perfectly. I knew he trem¬ 
bled as I sang—I think he even wept. There 
was one which I left for the last—a soqg 
which was the cry of a lost soul for its mate.' 

The song had scarcely died on my lipe 
when he seized my hands and drew me to 
my feet. “ Be comforted, be comforted, 
poor soul,” he said, rapidly and fervidly; “ one 
could almost follow such sweet strains into 
Hades.” And he bent and kissed me— 

O heavens! how my soul reeled. Think, 
of what you felt when first he you loved 
kissed you, you who had had other loves, 
other kisses before, even though none half, 
so sweet, and think what it would have been 
had your lips never known before a kiss, had 
a ray of love or pity never shone upon your 
heart before. 

I forgot, in that ecstatic moment, myself^ 
and then it came back to me—that accursed 
face of mine, which he had never seen, and 
I bade him go, almost fiercely. And as he 
went I smote my breast in agony, I tore at 
my heart as if I could snatch away its pain, 
I grovelled upon the floor, hiding my face, 
and thinking if I could but hide it forever. 

Then I rose, and opening the window, 
looked out upon the night. “ O kindly dark¬ 
ness! O sweet, veiling night!” I said. “If 
you would never go! If the day’s cruel light 
would never break!” And leaning far out into 
the odorous night I lived it o'er and o’er 
again, that thrilling kiss, that melting tone, till 
the gray light of early morn woke me from 
my delirious dreams, and drove me to my 
hiding-place, my own room. 

Well, the days went, full of torturing con¬ 
sciousness, of misery, of passionate hatred, 
as I saw him, peeping from my window, 
walking, riding, with Mona, “beauty be¬ 
witched,” and the nights came, delicious and 
heavenly, dusk, as I played or sung, while he 
sat at ray side entranced, “ musio-mad.’^ 

“ Whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
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l^jjnai.'fcmaw, and I loved this man, 
me and to whom I was 
IfCmbodimeut cf an art. 1 say Gray 
.never seen me, for T bid all the 
r he never fonnd me except at night 
fdeuo. A mortal fear possessed me of 
when he should look on me. O, if 
' be, and 1 yet be near him I 
I nlaced and whileil away the solitude 
( childhood by the seciet perusal of the 
and most Improbable romances. I 
.nothing of real life; and sonic wild 
r came to me of a life with him, 
ceen, when I might hide away from 
, and singing to him in the evening*s 
r-dqsk bind him thus to me forever. 

Dsd, verily, for 1 believed, at last, as 
i more and more under my spell, that 
mi 1 11 not for the counter charm of 
j^j^ggldiB'Jbcaatiftil fuse, he might in some way 
nsIOiB* And my thoughts began to run— 
you will see whither, 
evening they were going ont together, 
tend Arlaiid, to some gay merrymaking, 
iona came to my room, beautifully 
L and radiantly fair, for me to fasten a 
her curls, for I had an exquisite, 

» In things like this. 
wUpi^atood before the mirror as I placed the 
•pplhiln her hair, and as once before, long 
two faces— hers fair and sweet and 
^^Iniitortedas if in an etenial pain—were 
MMMlnit 

•j JOSJ^ow much one may think in a moment. 

met the mocking reflection in 
aMillBar. I thought of him, looking upon 
hejt^VVUeesB, lured away from me who 
in my lightest thought worlds 
she In her fondest mood. I re- 
IjMIBillOTfd.hjBr taunting laugh on that long- 
I thought of what had been hers 
^ve^mlne never, and then again I thought 

dut moment die raised her hand to 
foMibaed to adUiist a wayward curl. From 
foil back the loose, flowing sleeve of 
go s same r robe. There were two lights 
the dfeasing^table, one on each side. 
fSift-hegen to move her arm downward from 
ImhmdM 

AMen If always within call. <<Mona,” I 
ee Wrf *»foke oare—the lamp I” And I bent 
AwPKla* ■If to lave her. 

4»i|i!Mded but a touch of the lamp, and 
It.all unpercelved. • 

-■'^Alpne .wttaa snddeii blaze, a shrieje, as the 
j|||fo#:iwllfe» fldiy tongues licked the fair 


arms, the bosom of snow, the face of lily and 
rose of the beautiful Mona. 

I had wonderful presence of mind. I 
wrapped her in the woollen rug I took from 
the floor just in time to save her life, hut all 
too late to spare her beauty! The snow, and 
lilies, and roses were stained and blackened 
forever. 

Late that night, when all the house slept, 
save in her distant room Mona maybe tossed 
in pain, I stole down, and through the night 
air floated mnfiled but triumphant strains, 
joyous choruses, gay, rejoicing snatches, and 
all the while I thought of that wild dream of 
mine. Why might it not now come true? 
She could never more bewitch him with her 
beauty—that was gone forever—but 1 had 
still these enchantment-working fingers, this 
spelling voice. He has made me no vow— 
there is no honor to bind him, I recalled a 
thousand times in my transporting thoughts. 

The next evening I heard Arland come in 
and go up to Mona’s room, where he was ad¬ 
mitted. After a little, he came down and 
joined me, sitting at my old place at the piano, 
on which I had laid my head as if sad and 
sorry. 

‘‘ Sing,” he said, sighing a little, somothing 
soft and mournful. You could not sing any¬ 
thing else to-night, Agatha?” And there 
were tears in his voice. For her, I thought, 
bitterly. But why think of the past, when— 

I laid my fingers on the k«ys, but there was 
not a bar of music in all the thousands that 
I had carried in my mind for years that I 
could remember. My fingers lay still and 
motionless upon the keys. The thought of a 
song came to me, and I opened my lips, but 
there w'as no sound. My voice was gone, 
suddenly, and utterly, and forever. You call 
it the judgment of God. 1 choose rather to 
term it the desertion of the devil. 

Wild with despair I fled to the room with¬ 
out. Dizzy and blind 1 fumbled at the hall 
door, and this delayed me, and Gray Arland, 
following after, wondering and alarmed, saw 
for the first time my distorted face, still more 
distorted with my agony, full in the light of 
that brilliantly-lighted room. 

I have never seen him since. That was 
months ago. He and Mona arc to be mar¬ 
ried in a few weeks, and 1 shall be hid forever 
in the grave. 

Mona is pretty, yet, for all- her seams and 
scars. But do you think 1 love him less be¬ 
cause I’ve found out that he fell on his knees 
by her bedside that first night he saw her 
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and kissed her wounded hands, her blighted 
face? I know he never loved, or thought of 
loving me, but I feel sure if I had met his 
eyes that night I should have seen, for the 
first time in any human being’s eyes, a pity 
rather than a horror for me. 

Let me at least believe this. Let me, go¬ 
ing down to my grave, feel that there is one 


person in the world that I do not hate. And 
when I am dead, close the cofiQn-lid close and 
tight above this fhce of mine, and lead faliu 
to my side, and tell him that 1 ask him to 
remember there, for a little moment, thO 
songs I sang him. 

I almost dare to think a tear will fkll apon 
my coffin. 




CAPTAIN BURRILL’S COURTSHIP. 


BY FBAJ^K H. AXGIER. 


One cold, wet morning in November, 1855, 
Captain John Burrill, master of the fast-sail¬ 
ing clipper ship Dreadnought, left his vessel 
at her pier on South street, at the port of 
New York, and started for his lodgings in the 
upper part of the city. Although the rain 
was descending heavily, the captain, who 
had a contemptuous disdain for umbrellas, 
wrapped his greatcoat tightly about him, and 
as he trudged bravely forward over the glis¬ 
tening pavements, plunged his hands deep 
into his wide pockets and lost himself at once 
in profound meditation. It was not un¬ 
natural that, among the many busy thoughts 
which lingered in his contemplative brain, 
those of his ladylove should occupy, just at 
that time, a prominent place, somewhat to 
the exclusion of moral reflections and busi¬ 
ness schemes. For Captain Burrill was in 
love, and surely was scarcely to be blamed if 
his mind, during most of his leisure moments, 
did chiefly run upon the stately beauty whom 
he had asked to become his wife, and who 
had graciously accepted his hand and fortune, 
and promised to marry him within the 
month. Captain John, remembering his 
early days as cook’s scullion, and his subse¬ 
quent success, achieved by unremitting exer¬ 
tion and his own merit, could hardly help 
wondering how it came about that from the 
foot of the ladder he should so soon find 
himself at the top, and how fifteen short 
years could so metamorphose him from a pit¬ 
iful mixer of “ lob-scouse ” to a captain of a 
ship and possessor of an independent fortune. 
To be sure, the latter had fallen upon him 
like a golden thunderbolt, launched by a dis¬ 
tant relative who had taken a whim to leave 
him most of her money, and now that the 
captain came to think the matter over, he 
began to wonder whether, had it not been 


for the latter streak of luck, Jacob Marahall^ 
daughter would have accepted him. It did 
not seem to him that she cared for him ia 
the way he bad seen some sailors’ 
hearts care for their beaux, but then she wm 
proud and aristocratic, and Captain John, 
being a seafaring man, concluded that, as ha 
knew so little of such things, he had beat 
trouble himself about them as little as 
possible. 

She’s a grand young woman,” thought he^ 

and I’m thirty-five—too old to expect her 
to play sweet on me much. I suppose it^ aH 
right. She’s a handsome girl and better 
suited to me than a younger one would be.** 

Since the arrival of the vessel he had made 
the Marshall mansion his home, and had 
thus been able to pay his attentions at diort 
range. He had done this at the earnest 
invitation of old Jacob Marshall himseir, 
who owned the ship, and w’ho had been j>ar- 
ticularly polite to Captain John since 
latter found his pockets so unexpectedly ftill 
of money. Thrown thus into the constant 
company of a beautiful woman, the captain, 
to whom, through all his life, a woman bad 
been a ram aviSy fell immediately and bra- 
coverably in love. The result was an engage-' 
ment, though whether Marion Marshall cared 
most for his heart or his pocket, the captain 
found himself in considerable doubt. And 
so the wedding day had been fixed, and Cap¬ 
tain John had begun to debate in his mind 
whether he could find it in his heart to givie 
up his ship and see her sail out of port in 
command of another master, or whether be 
could not persuade Marion Marshall to marry 
him, ship and all. 

c Thinking deeply of these things, be took 
his way steadily to wal'd Peck Slip, with his- 
eyes fastened upon the shining sidewalk and 
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i Imdad in the great collar of his coat. 
I Ibw pocqplain the streets, for the 
i^wady ^deven and the rain came 
ivateonttnoone drlazle. Thereforo it 
IQO little emprise that the cap'.ain 
[ edge of a woman’s shawl flirted 

|.])4e ftm Iqrthe wind as its owner brushed 
r.paethlm* 

^ C^Bome Water street girl,” he thought, 
toward her; "a hard life, poor 

woman flitt^ quickly by, but when 
the i^are of the next street lamp, 
, ^Isa tonied her head and looked hurriedly 

nd her. 

.■»;^l^iait my toplightsl” said Captain Burrill 
as he canght sight of her sad, white 
'that girl never came from Water 
Where Is shehearing now?” 
I'.womani or rather the girl, for her 
I movements denied the possibili- 
r being more than eighteen or twenty 
a moment under the lamp 
darted suddenly across the street 
I the shippingi 

wrong there,” muttered the 
[ to himself stopping to look after her 
!alto<diBappeared among the shadows on 
side of the way. "Now I 
at wonder—^* 

his sentenee unfinished, and re- 
imjp^ of the danger from river thieves and 

iUvuDong the wharves, crossed the street, 
..He groped his way out on a long pier 
into the river between two huge 
k!lAi6hast their block shadows over 
hgjnsed fbr a moment to listen, 
y^nothing to be heard but the 
r pat^ of the rain and the washing of 
under the piles, and so he walked 
f on again toward the end of the pier. 
film neared the extremity of the wharf, 
r, he heard a light step close by his 
caught light) of a woman’s figure 
; upon the striiig-pim, the dark out- 
iTJier form revealed against the lighter 
I the river. Stealing nearer to her, 
r that she had removed her shawl and 
'ji|P'^|lepped back as though about to cast 
htaiU into the water. With a sudden ex- 
WBnii ion he seised her quickly by the arm. 
v^*!Xto.Heaven^ aahe, what are yon about?” 

‘ nude him no answer, but sank down 
t i lw MIiig at his fioet. 

■.'*4|^ymi*goiiig to Jump to your death?” 
Jieji|re^«ala|Bg her gently. 


" O sir, let me go,” she said, plaintively. 
" What I do can be nothing to you. Let me 
go.” 

" What you do is a good deal to me, when 
you try such things as this,” he replied. 
" Where do you live ?” 

“ Nowhere.” 

" Have you nb friends ?” 

« Friends!” 

She clasped her hands and looked down at 
the black water, dashing in sad, continuous 
surges against the wharf. 

" No—no friends.” 

" I see,” said the captain, picking up her 
shawl and wrapping it about her, " the old 
story. Well, I will be a friend to you, my 
poor girl, if you will give up your idea of 
going to Davy Jones’s locker just at present. 
We can’t stand here in this rain, talking 
about it. Come with me.” 

"O,” she cried, passionately, "you don’t 
know what I am. Ton arc a good man 1 am 
sure, and you would never touch me, you 
would never speak to me, if you knew what 
my life has been.” 

" 1 don’t care what you are,” said the cap¬ 
tain, decidedly. "I know you’re a fellow- 
creature without a shelter, and I’m going to 
find a dryer lodging for you than the one you 
proposed engaging. Now put your hand on 
my arm and come with me.” 

She obeyed him passively, and without a 
word followed him down the wharf and out 
into the street. As they reached the street 
lamp again. Captain John stopped to look at 
his companion more closely, and could not 
help giving utterance to an exclamation of 
surprise when he found what mauner of 
woman it was who leaned upon his arm. 

It was no plebeian face that turned toward 
him as he did so. A pale, delicate complex¬ 
ion, with features finely cast, and a pair of 
wide, soft hazel eyes, deep and lustrous as 
those of a fawn, were what Captain Burrill 
saw, as he turned back the-girl’s liood to look 
at her. She was young, not more than 
twenty, and her brown hair, loose and wet 
with the drizzling rain, encircled with a 
shining halo a face that, though livid with 
mental sufibrlng, was beautiful even now. 

"There’s more of a story here than I 
thought,” he muttered, taking the girl’s arm 
again and moving on. " I shouldn’t be 
surprised, Jack Burrill, if you liad pci your 
foot into somebody else’s history to-night, 
too.” 

He led her quickly around several corners, 
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and finally stopped before a building at the 
lower end of Frankfort street and knocked 
upon the door. 

“I have a friend here,” he said, to the 
trembling creature at his side. “ He was 
once an old shipmate of mine, and if he wont 
be kind to you, nobody will.” 

In a few moments there was heard the ap¬ 
proach of heavy footsteps, rambling rather 
discursively towards the door, and directly 
the bolt was drawn back and a rough-featured 
individual, with a beaming red nose, presented 
himself for Captain Burrill's inspection. 

“Well, Saddler, how are you?” exclaimed 
' the captain. 

“Tofable, thank ye. Wliat fetches you 
down here in this weather?” 

“ I w’ant a lodging for this young woman, 
Saddler. She’s had a notion of bunkin’ in 
the E;ist River, and I told her I could find 
her a better place. Don't stand there looking 
at us. Let us in and fix up a room and a 
fire.” 

“All right,” quoth Saddler, slowiy revolving 
a quid of tobacco in his cheek, “ all right. The 
best in the house belongs to Jack Burrill and 
Jack Burrill’s friends. Walk in.” 

He swung the door open and led the W’ay 
to a little, dingy parlor at the end of the hall, 
and then without another word disappeared 
up stairs, leaving the captain and his charge 
alone. 

“Xovv,” said the captain, “iny girl, I w’ant 
you to promise me two things. 1 shan’t ask 
you for your history, or for the reasons which 
led you to this attempt upon your life, unless 
you choose to tell me. I am going to provicie 
you with a comfortable night’s lodging, and 
to-morrow w’e will see what ought to be done 
hereafter. In the meantime you will be well 
taken care of here, but you must give me 
your w^ord that you will try no more to 
destroy yourself, and that you will not ven¬ 
ture aw’ay from Tom Saddler’s house until I 
see you again to-morrow night. Will you 
promise me that?” 

The girl looked at him with her wid^, 
brown eyes for a moment, and then, burying 
her face iii her hands, burst into tears. 

“1 will promise you anything,” shesakl. “ I 
know that jou, at least, are my friend. If 
you knew what I have suflered, you would 
know that I am too happy to find any place 
of refuge, to leave it against your will.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “whatever you 
are, or whatever you have done, you are safe 
here until to-morrow, at all events. Here 


comes Saddler again, and he will tell you 
what he will do with you.” 

The rubicund visage of the individual re- 
feiTed to appeared at the head of the stalr& 
and beckoned t«) the visitors to ascend, bat 
the captain, shouting that it was so late that 
he couldn't stop, and admonishing Tom to 
take care of the girl, took leave of his protegb 
ami passed out into the street. 

With his hands in his great pockets onc6 
more. Captain Burrill, as he wended his waj 
homeward, cogitated more deeply than ever. 
At fii‘st, he conceived the intention of lelatlng 
the whole of his singular adventure to Marton 
on the following morning. Then the thought 
crossed bis mind that it would be well to as¬ 
certain something of the character of hla 
charge before he made known any details of 
the affair, and this, with the condition that 
the girl had evidently desired to keep her 
story a secret, brought him to the detemiinar 
tion to say nothing at present about the 
matter. So he dismissed the occurrence from 
his thoughts, and, reaching the Marshall 
mansion near midnight, found his room with¬ 
out disturbing the family, and retired to hla 
accustomed couch of feathers and down in a 
most tranquil and undisturbed frame of 
mind. 

The next day was a long one to Captain 
Burrill. His interest in his acquaintance of 
the previous evening and his curiosity to 
know her story, whatever it might be, eOect- 
ually occupied his mind to the exclusion of 
all else. The magnetism of her eyes bad 
taken possession of him, and he awaited the 
end of his day’s business with all the impa¬ 
tience of a schoolboy. At last th^mreiiliig 
closed in upon the city, and, making'his ex¬ 
cuses to Marion, he left the house and 
hastened again to the tenement in Frankfort 
street. 

“ What word, Tom ?” he inquired, of that 
semi-nautical personage, as the door swung 
open to give him entrance. 

“ Well, nothin’ special,” replied Saddler. 
“The gal's doin’ pooty well. She aint no 
ordinary customer, she aint. There’s been 
some trouble there, and it’s my private 
opinion she’s been used to good clothes and 
havin’ things nice.” 

“ Has she been out?” 

“ No. She had a good cryin’ spell after yott 
went away last night, but I made up a good 
fire for her in the best room and my old 
woman lent her some dry clothes to put on^ 
and to-day she’s been pooty cheerftiL” 
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l*thb report iu brief, the cap- 
I'Hp italn atid knrjckod at the door 
Adndlcated by Saddler as the ** best 
■dit'nras opened at once by his last 
qiudntaiice. So marked an im- 
\ was there in her appearance that 
I iahn retired a etep in some surprise. 

Oinpioyed the day in drying and 
(her wet drees, and this was neat and 
hair, gathered up into a light, 
, was-bound in place by a bright 
I F^leh set off her white, delicate coin- 
fine advantage. A snowy apron, 
1Saddler’s ** old woman,” completed 
I attire, but although the garb was 
dty itseUJ the real beauty of her face 
rendered it almost queenly. At 
fGlqitalnBarrill, as he took her hand, 
\ deny that she looked uncommonly 
llfiwd as the plaintive, soft brown eyes 
l-tlnildly up to meet his own, a vague 
reame'over him that there was In this 
• Indefinable something worth having, 
Xarion Marshall did not possess. 
'IbiMBbai fljad yon have kept your promise,” 






I that was a small return to make 
goodness. You have showu me 
I Ifindness than I have had done me for 
(g time. How can I ever thank you ?” 

Kit down,” said the captain, ^ and let us 
IriKmt It. What is your name ?” 

^lay call me Mary Marsh,” she said, 
Igaseat on the opposite side of the fire 
^Im, ” bht I will not deceive you into 
Afhg that to be my real name. It is not.” 
Imr mind the real name,” he said. 
I win do. I don’t ask you to con- 
entMy, but if you will tell me 
.jiBliliething of what your life has been, I shall 
< 4a?lMtter able, perhaps, to help you. And let 
^hit yon do tdl me be the truth.” 

>*'Bhe bridled somewhat at this, and revealed 
^•liUle of what might have been the half- 
-/ wbikqiiiered pride of a better period of her life. 
Do i look like one who would tell you an 
ifanlmthf” fhe said. 

;<<wjTbaeaptaln looked into the firank, brown 
which were opened upon him to their 
'* sfifidM extenty and then replied: 

» ! ‘‘Ha 1 do not think yon do. Forgive me 
.'IT I have hurt you. There is something 
'■Hiiligp ebont yon that 1 do not understand, 
^l^lttied yen to attempt your own destruc- 

'*^Vie me ftom her chair and her face 
'ilifiblAwlthexBiteiiient. 


“What led me? Tell me whether you 
would not have taken the same course. Sup¬ 
pose that you had been, like me, a woman. 
Suppose that you had been reared, as 1 have 
been, in a happy and luxurious home, the 
spoiled pet of dotiug parents, the willful, 
capricious child whose will was law—wlio 
had but to ask in order to receive whatever 
you most desired. Suppose that when you 
were budding into early womanhood, with all 
your sensitive nature as yet unguarded by the 
hard foils which contact with the world learns 
you to use at last, with all your generous, im¬ 
pulsive heart open to receive impresfcions, 
w^hether for good or evil—suppose, I say, 
that at this most critical juncture of your 
being, there came across your life one to 
whom all your afiectioiis opened as a flower 
opens to the sunlight—one who threw 
around you a lustrous and magnetic halo, 
within which magic circle you learned to fiud 
your supreme and crowning happiness. Sup¬ 
pose you gave your life, your heart, your very 
soul to this man, and he cruelly betrayed the 
trust. What would you do then ?” 

The captain was silent. The excitement of 
her manner and the vehemence of her pas¬ 
sionate words had heightened the flush upon 
her cheeks, until she appeared to him royally, 
divinely beautiful. Standing gracefully by 
the chair from which she had unconsciously 
risen, her soft eyes grown hard and sparkling 
with unnatural fire, she looked at him steadily 
as she contiiuicd: 

“ Suppose that another woman—your sister, 
whose comforting ministrations should have 
soothed and healed the heartless, cruel wound 
which his hand had given you—had loved this 
man in secret. Suppose she exulted in your 
disgrace, rejoiced in your feaiful fall. Sup¬ 
pose, when the worst came, she cast you out 
from all claim upon her sisterly love and re¬ 
viled you in terms selected for the refinement 
of their cruelty, and when, at last, broken¬ 
hearted and bowed down with grief and 
shame, you fied from the house which was a 
■home no more, her jealous hatred followed 
you until you could find no resting-place for 
your poor, weary, aching head, except among 
the haunts of the low and vile, where you 
found at least some sympathy from the lost 
creatures who had half forgotteq memories of 
similar sorrow. Tell me, had these things 
happened to you, would yon have borne 
them.with more courage than I?” 

“ Is that your history?” asked the captain, 
after a momeiit’s silence. 
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“ It is only a part of it,” she replied. “ The 
worst blow of all came to me last night 
Throughout the whole, I had loved the man 
who destroyed me. He had deserted me, left 
me heartlessly to meet the discovery of my 
shame alone, but, though he sailed for distant 
lands and I knew he would never come back 
to me, still every chord of my nature clung to 
him with a despairing devotion such as a 
woman whose heart has been robbed of all its 
dearest ties and racked with a hopeless 
misery, alone can feel. Last night 1 heard 
that he was dead. She had known it long 
ago, but the news came to me with the crush¬ 
ing force of a death-blow. What was left for 
me then, but the dark and glistening river, 
that wouid take me upon its soft and yielding 
bosom and bear me gently away to my death 

She sank into her seat again and leaned 
her head wearily against the mantel. Cap¬ 
tain John, half-frightened at her passionate 
eloquence, gazed wonderingly at her for 
several moments before he ventured to speak. 

‘‘And your life since leaving your home I” 
he said, at last. 

“ O, ask me not about that,” she said, bit¬ 
terly. “ My life since then has been no credit 
to me. What could I do towards preserving 
whatever of womanly purity I still possessed, 
among the wretched beings in whose society 
my hard fate had thrown me? Judge me 
not too harshly. I tried to save myself, and 
I failed miserably. At least I must have 
earned my daily bread,” 

“Poor child!” murmured the captain, 
softly, as if to himself. 

She started at the words and, rising from 
her seat, came to his chair and dropped upon 
her knees at his feet. 

“Osir,” she cried, “I know that you are 
my friend. Save me from a fate that I cannot 
escape alone. Take me away from this life 
that my sin has brought upon me, and give 
me one chance to become more worthy of 
your goodness to me. I can work, if you will 
help me find employment. I will do anything 
to deserve your confidence in me, and to re¬ 
gain any part of what I have lost. Help me.” 

She bowed her head upon his knee and, 
bursting into tears, sobbed as though her 
heart would break; and Captain John Burrill, 
with tears iq his own honest eyes, passed his 
great, rough, kindly hand backwards and for¬ 
wards soothingly over the soft, brown hair, 
and gently whispered to her words of comfort. 
Then, bidding her bring a cricket and sit by 
his side, he took her hand tenderly in his 


own, and tried to lead her thoughts 
from her past life and direct them towards--' 
the brighter and more hopeful future. 
as she became more quiet and the peacefkilr 
influence of the flickering firelight euwnpl;^-* 
them both, he ceased to speak, lest he should: 
disturb the reverie into which she had faUea^ t 
and, heedless of the flight of time, they ast} * s 
thus before the glowing coals, while betwecMi.- ^ 
them a human sympathy was cementing m. 
mute, invisible bond which future evente 4^ 
were destined to bind more closely aboid^ 
them both. And thus they were still sitting-' *'*. 
when the shining figure-head of Tom Saddles 
inserted itself at the door to inquire as to ther 
necessity for more coal upou the fire. Tlien^ 
Captain Burrill, warned of the lateness 
hour, and somewhat abashed at being discow' 
ered thus by his nautical friend, quietly roag - 
to take his leave. ^ 

“You shall have the chance to redeem 
yourself, Mary,” he said, taking her hand. ^ X- 
will do w^hat I can to find work for you, aud ■ 
for the present you can give me no bettay 
proof of your gratitude and sincerity, than by 
making this your home and accepting and 
enjoying whatever poor little arrangeiueHta* 

I may be able to make for your comfort.” ^ . • 

And now, next to getting married, provldr 
ing a means of rescue for Mary Marsh bucani^ 
the'chief concern of Captain Burrill's daily-... 
life. Between the house in ^Frankfort streetf - j- 
his ship and the company of Marion Marshall^ 
he divided his time pretty equally. The morf 
he thought the matter over, the morestron^^ 
he became convinced that there was nQ 
necessity for mentioning Ills interest in the. 
girl to his intended wife. A false construcfcloii 
might be placed upon his relation of the 
aifair. His frequent visits might be viewed 
uncharitably, and on the whole he was not 
sure that Marion would sympathize with hip 
feelings in the matter. She was aproudgirl^ 
and disposed in general to restrain these little 
benevolent descents from dignity on the cap- 
tain's part. Therefore, from fear lest hia 
course might offend. Captain Bufrill resolved 
for the present to keep his secret to himself. ^ « 
With Saddler's help, he found, after a search 
of several days, a manufacturer of cravats, ' 
who agreed to take her into his workshop at 
a small compensation, and although the cap¬ 
tain knew that she was capable of better 
things than this, she was so anxious to be 
doing something, however little, that he con¬ 
sented to her taking the place until a better 
could be found. As she realized her security 
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' uid began to feel that 
■* tealiyieft behhid, she began 
Imprb|a In spirits and ap- 
^dfDberiflM liltle contrivances of 
^'Ibigot^ tod uucared for 
t dajs of her former wretched- 
dM themselves to the cap¬ 
on Ills Tbito, and it was with 
ction that he saw the bloom on 
i brl^tnesB and permanency as 
bj. She seemed to regard bis 
fTfiflia u’ the chief pleasure of her 
ai awended the dark stairs, ho 
k'always find her at the top of 
( fi>r him expectantly. On those 
f poor Mary Marsh wonld endeavor 
ru her best But Captain Burrill 
^ that her toDet on those occasions 
r an hour longer than usual. Ho 
'' bow ftequently before his arrival 
*pmtions1y opened the door and 
lib step. He never saw the brown 
[ upon* him, as the eyes of men 
1 upon the women they love, 
him in hb every movement 
.room. He only knew at these 
tisomcdiowlib hat would be whisked 
bihand, hb overcoat removed from 
the best chair in the room 
i.lbr him before the fire, and Mary 
|*fier old place opposite, almost before 
i the threshold. 

I somewhat strange to the captain, 
S'tb know Mary Marsh better, that 
I so often find himself comparing her 
There were no physical points 
Abbuioe between them. Mary was 
ned, petite in figure, and with 
dignity beyond what her own 
ihsd given her. Marion was 
^(jhwenly presence and, bs the captain 
lelepantly but forcibly expressed it, 
i by' George T Yet, In spite 

[^brimllsTities In personal appearance, 
snbtle resemblance between 
^obtruded itself upon the notice of 
Qobsesraht a man as Captain John, 
ittonfljht' of one, the image of the 
i^ieviiably floated before him, but 
ytbb was .becanse these two women 
i the chief interest of his life, or 
I'Aers was really an undetected point 
between them, the captain, not 
[ in metaphysics, was unable to 


winter then—he came 
room with a budget of news for her. 
• *’10 


" We are in luck,” he said, after he had 
warmed himself by the fire. ** 1 have got a 
place for you more adapted to your capabilities 
than a cravat-maker’s shop. Look here!” 

He took from his pocket a letter, upon 
which Mary, looking over liis slioulder, saw 
the postmark, ** Philadelphia.” 

“ I have received this from a friend residing 
in Philadelphia,” he continued, “ who writes 
to request ray services in finding for him a 
governess for bis children, two little girls of 
six and eight years. He asks me to send him 
a person of refinement, well educated and not 
too old to have some sympathies in common 
with the pupils who will be placed in lier 
charge. For a teacher who will fulfil these 
requirements he will pay the sum of eight 
hundred dollars a year, besides receiving her 
on an equal social footing with the members 
of his own family. And wliom can I recom¬ 
mend, Miry, but you? You have had an ex¬ 
cellent education, and in the work of cultiva¬ 
ting these little, fresli hearts and intellects 
you will find the best assistance and grace for 
your own reformation.” 

He had expected her to overwhelm him 
with a profusion of thanks. He looked at 
least for some outward show of gratitude and 
enthusiasm. But she stood by bis side gazing 
thoughtfully in the fire, and her cheek had 
grown white as the ashes beneath the grate. 

“Mary,” said the captain, reproachfully, 
** isn’t this good news for you ? Don’t you 
rejoice at It, as I have done all day before I 
came here ?” ^ 

Still she made him no answer, and the cap¬ 
tain, a little disappointed, put the letter back 
in his pocket. 

" O Captain Burrill,” she said, coming to 
herself at last, "is there no other way? Must 
I really go to Philadelphia?” 

"Certainly not,” replied the captain, In 
some surprise; "certainly not, If you have 
any objection, but you will never have 
another chance like this. Are you in doubt 
as to your ability? I have no fears of that.” 

" No,” she said, “ not that—not that” 

"And what then ?” asked the captain. " I 
should suppose you would be willing to make 
any sacrifice to get away from the scene of 
your past life. I imagined this city to be 
odious to you.” 

She turned away fh>m the fire abruptly 
and, walking to the window, looked wearily 
out into the night. The captain, after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitating wonder at her strange man¬ 
ner, followed her. 
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** Mary,” he said, “ there is some weighty 
reason why you do not think favorably of 
this plan. Can you not yet believe me to be 
your friend ? No one can have your interests 
more at heart than 1. Will you tell me what 
this objection is?” 

“O,” she cried, burying her face in her 
hands, “ it is because you are so good a friend 
to me that I cannot tell you. You would hate 
me, you would despise me, if I should 
whisper it.” 

“Can it be worse than what you have 
already told me?” he asked. “You have re¬ 
lated some terrible things about yourself, and 
yet I have not hated or despised you.” 

“ It is worse—a thousand times worse,” she 
said, “ because it betrays a weakness 1 thought 
1 had conquered long ago. Spare me this, 
sir, and let me go on in the old way. 1 am 
earning very little, but let me stay here.” 

“ You shall stay, if you desire it,” said Cap¬ 
tain Burrill, knitting his brow; “but you 
' have disappointed me.” 

“O my Godl” she cried, wringing her 
hands. “ You will wrench it from me. Can 
you not see the truth ?” 

“ No, on my life I cau%” replied the captain, 
bewilderedly. 

She turned to him and gently folded her 
white arms about his neck. 

“ I love you 1” she whispered. 

If a thunderbolt had come crashing through 
the ceiling and buried itself at the captain’s 
feet, or Satan had risen, robed in all his blaz¬ 
ing terrors, from the glowing coals in the fire¬ 
place, the captain could hardly have been 
more completely astounded. So great was 
his amazement that he involuntarily recoiled 
a step and seized the woman by the wrist. In 
an instant she tore herself from his grasp and 
sank down upon the floor, trembling like a 
leaf. 

“ I knew it,” she cried, swaying herself to 
and fro in the intensity of her emotion. 
“ Why don’t you tell me that you hate me ? 
Why don’t you strike me from you in scorn 
and contempt? But you made me say it. 
You made me say it.” 

So bewildered was the captain still, that he 
remained gazing at her for several moments 
in a sort of stupefaction, without replying a 
word. When he came to his senses at last, 
he gently raised her to her feet and led her to 
a chair. 

“ Mary,” he said, taking a seat beside her, 
“ you have surprised me more greatly than I 
can express, but do lut believe that 1 hate 


you or condemn you. Still let me bo jVlQr 
friend—your sincere and faithful frieiid- 7 i»l 
have been since tliat dreadful night In^ 
ago. More than that 1 cannot be, for 
ever 1 may once have been, I am now 
longer in possession of my fi*eedom. I emi 
blame no one but myself for this. 1 sbq^ld 
have told you long ago.” 

And then, as gently as he could, lifi 
whispered to her listening ears his owusta^« 
He told her of his early life, his 8ubeeqiiei}t 
career upon the sea, his success and 
promotion in his profession. He spoke of hli 
little windfall of fortune, and, lastly, 
her of his approaching marriage, and de¬ 
scribed to her the virtues of his intended vlAu 
Throughout the whole of the recitid hli 
listener sat motionless, her eyes fixed atepi)0|f 
upon the fire and her hands fast clasped b 
one another. As he ceased his story, die 
raised her head and asked a simple queetipib 

“ Will you tell me the name of your fMlsn 
wife ?” 

Simple as was the request, Captain BqnBI 
could scarcely bring himself to answer. .IL 
Again the resemblance between these w 
women flashed into his mind, and 
finable feeling of restraint in speaking of one 
to the other seemed to place a seal upon 
lips. But still did Mary Marsh look into 
face inquiringly, and Captain Burrill, uiiajM 
to withstand the mute appeal of those, 
brown eyes, turned towards them 
answered her: 

“ She is the daughter of my employer, 
name is Marion Marshall.” 

The gill’s features contracted as with n 
spasm of intense physical pain, but the 
ing, whatever it was, passed as quickly es H 
came, and left her as before, gazing dreninl)^ 
into the coals. 

“Do you love her?” she asked, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“Yes,” said the captain, wondetin|^. 
“ That is, I think so. Why yes, of coune I 
do;” and he laughed at his own absurdity._ 

“ Would you die for her?” asked Mary. 

Tlie captain looked at her in some perpl^ 
ity. He bad never asked himself such aerlo^ 
questions as these. When he first met Marlon 
Marshall, he had become lost in adinlratto 
at lier royal beauty, her intelligence and 1m 
accomplishments. She was something as.9 
beyond the ideal which had been the aim ol 
his ambition through all his life—a woman M 
much superior to all his idle dreams of whi^ 
his future wife should be—that, in the surprbN 
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^ind St finding tier nsAlly in his pos- spt’ang to her feet and, with one lingering 

' lesridiiy Ift had hardly stopped td ask himself look around the room, passed quickly across 
* whellinrhla fhellng was a love springing h'om the threshold and gently closed the door 
'Iha dhplbs of the heart, like the deep-sea behind her. 

hwefi In mld-ooean, or only a transient emo- On finding herself in the street, Mary 
Hob, like the breakihg of a wave over a Marsh stood still in momentary indecision. 

‘ riMBo#‘ber In a passing gust of wind. Whither she should go or what she sliould do 

don’t know,” he replied, to Mary’s was a question that, until now, had scarcely 
*^iiaitlan> ^Idoii^t see howl can tell until crossed her mind. The snow was coming 
'in opportonlty oifiTecs. 1 suppose I would.” softly down and ali'eady the silent streets 
- he loved her truly,” thought Mary, “ he were covered with a white and fleecy carpet. 

> dvoald Arm that he would die for her.” A dread of returning to her old haunts, and 

lioBgelfeer the captain had gone that night a lingering desire to breathe a last farewell to 
WMetrlCanh sit gazing wearily into the him whom she liad made the object of her 
ftiei On parting, he had left the imprint of hopeless love, decided her to tiirnhcrfoot- 
*fdi Hpa upon her forehead, and it seemed to steins nortliward, and wrapping her thin 
hrtr lliat the kiss was burning there like a shawl tightly about her shivering shoulders, 
anal of fire. Yet in her face was an expression she turned her face against the cutting storm 
>Bf‘filMi1c despair—the sorrow of desolation, and started towards Jacob Marshall’s house. 
•'flha'WWS alone again. A desire to leave the It was a long walk, and nearly an hour Imd 
^41^ wliieh had witnessed the extent of her passed before she arrived before the wide 
)ianilliatlim;aad to tear herself loose from the porial of the mansion. Although the hour 
ploMbtioa of him whose presence her own was not far from three o’clock, a light was 
Aama would henceforth render painful to * burning in one of tlie upper cliatubers, and 
litf; look fierce possession of her heart. Once rightly conjecturing this to be the captain’s 
BMiro Co cast herself upon the mercies of the room, she looked towards it reverently and 
tioridi peiliaps to seek even yet a home be- softly whispered a prayer for tlie future wel- 
IMth Che dark waters of the river, became fare of the occupant. Then with a sad furs- 
Inf p oipoa e now. Wearily, wearily sigh- well upon her lips and a cutting pain at her 
filfi tb Chink how wretched had been her heart, she turned away to retrace her steps 
' fiUlure to Mgain her foir fame once more; tlirough the freshly-falleh snow. 

woatfly pressing her hand to her aching As she did so, her eyes fell uiion the figure 
' heart to sUenoe Its burning throbs, she rose of a man, seen indistinctly through the dark- 
ftom her seat at last and began to collect her ness and the blinding storm, emerging from 
fow eeanty articles of dress. From place to beneath the shadow of a doorway on the op- 
plaee about the room she w6nt, thinking, at posite side of the street. The man stood for 
•vecy tom, of the happy memories with which a moment on the sidewalk and gazed cau- 
eHeh DObk of the poor apartment was fraught tioiisly around iiim, while Mary, with a new' 
P memories of the pleasant hours which she feeling in her bosom wliich caused her to 
hid pMsed with him and in listening to his shrink from the possibility of being accosted 
kind words of encouragement and comfort at tiiat hour of the nigiit, herself withdrew 
Ihe tidngs which he had given her she left behind a pile of bricks before an unfinished 
untooehed, and dressing herself in the faded building and waited for him to pass on. As 
'mid shawl which she had worn on the the figure slowly advanced towards the street 
'iflght of her reseue—a night which came to lamp, however, a peculiarity in his halting 
her reeolleetion now with a distinctness that gait attracted her attention, and as his face 
made her shudder—she sat down once more was turned towards her in the glare of the 
befbto the lire with her hood held carelessly light, she, with a start of surprise, recognized 
Id tier hand, to dream one more dream of the the man as an old acquaintance. As she had 
tblwga that might have been, before she hinted to the captain, her life, previous to ids 
loosed her grasp upon those golden possibil- discovery of her, had not been especially 
ftfso forsvbr. How long she sat thus she creditable in its associations. Chief among 
knew not, hut the fire had deadened into a those with whom she had been thrown in 


pnxple hedp of mouldering ashes, and was contact during those dark and dreadful days, 
sending a single spliM wreath of smoke curl- was a noted thief and burglar, a man whose 
ing eoltty up the chimney before she came to daring and cunning were only eqnalled hy his 


kofoelf sgsin. Then with a sudden cry she ferocity and brutality. Pinky McGuire, 
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hideous in feature and revolting in every 
aspect of his nature, had still a soft spot in 
lus heart which Mary^s beauty had touched, 
and he had made himself her compulsory 
companion too often for her not to have be¬ 
come thoroughly acquainted with his appear¬ 
ance. And if Mary Marsh was not greatly 
mistaken. Pinky McGuire stood before her 
now, intent, as she could have sworn, upon 
some mischief of no ordinary magnitude. 

The Marshall mansion stood upon a comer, 
and had connected with it a large garden 
which extended some distance in the rear of 
tlie house, and which was hidden from the 
view of persons passing through the side 
street by a high brick wall. With this garden, 
communication was had by means of a small 
green gate, used chiefly by the butchei*s* boys 
and milkmen, as affording the easiest access to 
the kitchen. Pinky McGuire, after standing 
for some moments upon the sidewalk, listen¬ 
ing for approaching footsteps, crossed the 
street and stepped cautiously to this gate. 
Then, pulling from his pocket a long, brass* 
key, he gave one more furtive look up the 
street, and, unlocking the barrier, passed into 
the garden, leaving the gate ajar behind him. 

All of these proceedings were perfectly 
visible to Mary from her place of concealment 
before the house, and it needed no great dis¬ 
cernment upon her part to convince her that 
Mr. McGuire intended nothing less than a 
burglary. Shuddering as she thought of the 
consequences of being discovered by the mon¬ 
ster, her desire to apprise the family of their 
danger outweigheil every consideration of 
prudence, and she resolved, if the thing were 
possible, to thwart the bold rascal by alarming 
the household. She wailed for several inc>- 
ments and heard nothing. Then she stole 
cautiously to the half-opened gate and was 
edifled by the sight of Mr. McGuire’s brogans 
ju*t disappearing over the kitchen window¬ 
sill. After listening again until she felt sure 
that the coast was clear, she dropped her 
shawl upon the ground and followed him. 

As if she were well acquainted with every 
inch of the premises, she sped swiftly across 
the kitchen to the hall beyond and ascended 
the broad stairs, stopping at each landing to 
listen. She knew that the captain was still 
awake, and forgetting the equivocal position 
in which she would be placed were she dis¬ 
covered, she wended her way as quickly as she 
could with any degree of caution, towards the 
guests’ chamber, where from the street she 
had noticed a light still burning. So well did 


she seem acquainted with the house, 
lost no time in reaching the room. A Utlto 
slanting i-ay of light streaming from 
hole told her that the inmate had notjik; 
retired, and with an unuttered prayer In hlir; 
heart that her summons might arouse noM 
but the captain, she raised her baud lo ^ntnir 
upon the door. 

But, noiseless as had been her moveineiil% 
they had been beard. Before she eoukl 
cute her purpose, two brawny arms do^ed 
tightly around her and she knew theft aiw 
was in the grasp of Pinky McGuire. Tunililgt 
partly in his embrace, she seized his hUDdi 
with all her feeble strength and nrmwwd 
aloud. With a fierce oatb, the brute pnahed 
her against the wall and, raising his aiiil^ 
struck her senseless to the floor. In a mo¬ 
ment more tlie door of the captatii*h iqom 
flew open and let a flood of light stream tOSUk 
into the hall. Something glittered lu dim 
captain’s hand, and the burglar had scamdA 
time to leap for the stairway before the 
poi;^ of a pistol rang through the house and a 
bullet grazed bis cheek and buried itself: lit 
the plastering above. ifd 

Leaving Mr. McGuire to make his undljf- 
nified escape, the captain stooped overgild 
prostrate body of the girl. Raising her lind 
upon his knee, he recognized her foaftnuw 
with a cry of alarm. The inmates ofl jfea 
mansion, flocking to the scene in all stagm/pf 
dishabille, had been too thoroughly frlghttlH 
ed by the report of the pistol to noUee ttm 
captain’s position. .•-,t 

There has been an attempt at 
he said, in answer to their excited quesftlp^ 
** and perhaps a murder. Search the JoKwl 
part of the house, some of yon. Where^ll^ 
Marshall ? Somebody must do somethii)gJ|iE 
this poor child.” 


Marion, emerging from her room rob^dw 
a silken wrapper, was the only individiial m 
the thoroughly alarmed houseliold whO: 
tained any degree of presence of mind- 
vancing in quiet dignity across the ha(4^ 
stooped with the captain over the aeime 
girl, whose brown hair was falling kMMoti 
across his knee. Then she, too, started 
with an exclamation of surprise. _ »,: 

“Blanchq!” she cried. . 

not Blanche,” replied the oapfti|ii 
*^but Mary Marsh. I know her well. Vgi 


Heaven’s sake, Marion, have«these etopu 
servants bring me some water. I fear dbajj 


dying.” - ^ 

You know her well T’ said Marion, alo^lg 
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vltllout beedlng hit request. "And I know 
her well—>too welL 1C you entertain the re- 
puil flir me which you have hitherto professed, 
you will have her sent to the nearest police 
'HatioD.* 

**To the poUoe station? She?" said the 
•pCiiiiy In astonishment 

-Yes, at once." She stooped and whisper- 
to him fiercely before turning away, " I 
hale her!" 

-But, Marion," said Captain Burrill, "the 
iPri Is dying. Will none of you help me ?" he 
idled, turning to the servants. 

-You will as&ist iiim at yoiir peril," she 
died, to one or two of them who, with terror 
frtlieir tees, had turned to go down stairs, 
•lappeml to the master of this house, Captain 
BarriU, for confirmation of my orders." 

But die captain did not hear her, for the 
. doman 111 his arms'opened her eyes—those 
■ft, browu orbs which had gazed into his so 
■any times before—and a faint, fluttering 
her pale lips. Raising her gently, 
the captain carried her into his own room 
and laid her tenderly upon his own bed. 
* Then, sitting by her side, he softly clasped 
her hands until Alie came slowly to herself 
i^galu, and he was able to draw her head 
Igsinst Ills shoulder. 

-My poor child," ho whispered, as she 
Isofced into his face with a wild terror in her 
Qfes; -no harm can come to you now. Doii^t 
explain anything. I believe m you still." 

-Thke me away from this dreadful house," 
die exclaimed, trembling with agitation as 
-dm became aware of the group around her. 
-Let me go. O don’t, don’t let my father see 
neheie;" 

-Tour fidherF’ said the captain, in 

*-Yea. You have never known but half 
the trutlL O, let me go." 

' fih* tamed towards the door as she spoke, 
and her eyes foil upon the figure of old Jacob 
Xanhall standing with Marion upon the 
thnshold. With a wild cry she sprang from 
- foe bed and fell upon her knees before them. 

•Fhtherl SisterF* 

Bat Marion looked down upon the kneel¬ 
ing, telf«bashed girl with a cold, hard stare. 
In which was no feeling of kindliness or 

Aaifty. 

-Kever call me by that name again," she 
nUL -Have yon not disgraced us enough 
dready? One would think the robbery of 
our domestie peace had been enough, without 
CUs attempt upon our mouey too." ^ 


"No, no,” cried Blanche, wringing her 
hands in the agony of despair. " 1 am inno¬ 
cent of that. Believe me, I have only tried 
to save you. Let me go, 1 will never trouble 
you with my presence again. You shall 
never see me, never bear of me, but believe 
me that I am innocent of this." 

Upon Jacob MarslialFs face there came a 
red, hot flush. His whole frame trembled 
evidently, though whether with passion or 
emotion, Captain Burrill could not for a mo¬ 
ment decide. As the old man’s words found 
utterance, however, the captain’s doubts were 
quickly put at rest. 

"Harlot!” cried Jacob Marshall. "You 
have no claim upon our pity or credulity. 
Leave the house!" 

"Stay where you are,” shouted the caj> 
tain, springing to bis feet. " Jacob Marshall, 
whatever this girl may be, and whatever her 
life has been, she has called you by the sacred 
name of father. Remembering this, and re¬ 
membering that this night she has saved your 
property and perhaps your life, can you turn 
her from your doors without one w'ord of 
comfort or of pity ? 

" Who asked you to interfere blurted the 
old man, bursting with rage. "D—n me! 
Can’t I manage afiairs under my own roof?’’ 

" You are not what I thought you," said 
Captain John, forgetting, in the earnestness 
of his kindly heart, that by bearding Jacob 
Marshall, he was risking forever bis future 
prospects. " Surely you, Marion, will not see 
your sister turned heartlessly into the street I” 

" Since you know the girl so well, sir, and 
manifest such anxiety in her behalf," said 
Marion, scarcely less furious than her father, 
" you would do well to provide for her your¬ 
self. Marion Marshall can never forget an 
insult." 

" I had no intention of insulting anybody,” 
replied the captain; " but this poor child has 
been under my own protection for a long 
time, and 1 should consider myself false to 
my trust, and false to my word to her, did I 
stand quietly by and see her turned from her 
father’s doors into the street. How she came 
here to-night, I know not, nor do I care. I 
have never yet found cause to distrust her 
and I believe in her now.” 

Poor Blanche had risen to her feet during 
this fiery controvei’sy, and now stood in the 
middle of the room nervously wringing her 
hands and 'repeating, as if to herself," why 
didn’t he let me die? Why did I ever meet 
him?" Jacob Marshall, looking from one to 
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the other, and parple with apoplectic fury, 
stamped violently upon the floor. 

“ This is all an infernal plot,” he screamed, 

an infernal plot to rob me. Leave the house, 
sir. Never again cross my threshold, sir, or 
command anotlier ship of mine. I wash my 
hands of you. Marion, 1 command you never 
to apeak to this man again. Do you hear? 
never speak to him.” 

“Your command is unnecessary, father,” 
she said. “ Our relations are at an end.” 

She turned haughtily away, and with the 
queenly step which Captain Burrill had once 
admired as the very embodiment of grace, 
sought her own apartment. 

Without a word, the captain took down his 
hat and overcoat and slowly put them on. 
When this operation was finished, he turned 
.to Blanche, who stood watching him in a kind 
of speechless bewilderment. 

“We are both in for it,” he said, smiling 
cheerfully to reassure her. “ Come. I shall 


want you to take care of me now.” Ha, 
threw a heavy blanket shawl across liar 
shoulders ami, taking her by the hand, lc4 
her past her 'ather and down the stairs. 

“ Send the rest of my luggage to LoTqioj^*. 
he shouted, to the servants as he psw^ 
them. Then, unlocking the street door, 
led his trembling chaige out into the storpi 
and, with a spiteful bang, closed the MarshsU^ 
mansion behind him forever. 

And so be brought Blanche Marshall back 
to the old place in Frankfort street and ones, 
more placed her in Tom Saddler’s canb. 
Shall it be told that before many mouths |l|(d 
passed, this rubicund visaged guardian le- 
signed his trust into fitter and more 
pathetic hands? Perhaps the reader haSQiiqt 
guessed that during all this time ppOT 
Blanche had been warming Captain BiinrSI^ 
heart for him. For his battle in her bebalCi 
he asked her for his pay at last, and she gsM 
him—herself 


THE FATE OF THE EEDGAUNTLET. 


BY W. H. HACT. 


In the month of July, 185-, we anchored, 
in the barque Zodiac, within about four miles 
of the sterile coast of Siberia on the northern 
shore of the Ochotsk Sea. It had been calm 
since morning, and no whales had been seen. 
A boat expedition was at once despatched to 
explore further Inshore, as the polar whale is 
often met with close in to the rocks in very 
shallow water. My place was with the sec¬ 
ond mate, as midship-oarsman, and we soon 
separated from the other boats; for we pulled 
on diverging lines, so os to approach the shore 
at different points, and thus “spread the 
chances’t of meeting with our giant prey. 

After two or three hours spent in fruitless 
search, we beached the boat in a snug little 
cove, and took a run on shore. The boat- 
steerer and 1 left the rest of the party, and 
climbed a high hill whence we could look sea¬ 
ward and command a more extensive pros¬ 
pect. But we saw nothing but the broad ex¬ 
panse of smooth water, and the Zodiac riding 
at her anchor in the far distance. Unwilling 
to return, we pressed onward, ascending and 
descending, sometimes jumping from rock to 
rock) until we mounted a still higher emi¬ 
nence which formed the headland of a small 
bay, until then unseen. 


We had lost our own ship from view befiM 
W'e gained the western brow of this bliil( 
where we could look down into the biV*. 
The scene before us was such as to trmiia0x 
us with astonishment, expecting, as we dUU 
to behold nothing but Nature's work, beattng 
the stamp of perpetual solitude. 

The beach, as well as the tussock-land of. 
the little valley beneath, was alive wltti 
strange-looking human beings in uncoiij(h 
dresses, ninning to and fro, as if all in search 
of the same thing. There must have been 
more than a hundred in sight, though we c|id 
not make any actual count. Two small boate 
and a ship's long-boat lay at the water-side, 
and within less than a mile of the shorei wl- 
largo ship had dropped her anchor. Thesa|le 
were hanging in all sorts of festoons, no two. 
alike, as if they had made a clumsy atte^pt^st' 
to clew them up, and abandoned the Jeb 
when half finished. 

On the deck of the ship were another bai\- 
dred, more or less, of the same description oC 
beings, duplicates of those on shore. Tlie 
vessel herself, though apparently of a supesV- 
or class, showed evident signs of a want of 
seamanlike care about her sails and riggings. 
Iler hull looked worn and rusty, and maxiiM 
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gntti was clinging thickly along the bends. 
' ^ Who and what are they?" said my coni- 
giuiiiin, Fctenon. ** The ship is no whaler, 
anybody can telL And what would anybody 
dtea bat whalemen want here in tiiis sea?" 

* * The ship has run away with them," said 
I,**or they with her; it’s hard to say which. 
CSaii th^ be Btissiaiis?" 

* ^Ko, there’s no look of the Bussian about 
them. There’s too many of them to be the 
iCfidar crew of a craft like that; for there 
me BO man-of-war marks about her. Site's 
sillnr an emigrant ship or a transport with 

At this moment some one of those below 
csn^t sight of us standing on the brow of 
the hllL The word was quickly passed 
SBNMi^ the crowd, and their faces were all 
aptorued at once, with wild clamor and ges- 
tfenlation. 

Chinamen 1" said I, at once. ** No other 
people eter had their eyes set into their heads 
at sneh an angle as that." 

^ They’ve coiled up their tails and stowed 
them away under their bats," added my com- 
lade. ** That’s why we didn’t make them 
oat sooner. But they’ve got terribly out of 
their reckoning, to bring up here in Siberia. 
What do yon suppose they are hunting for?" 

"Grah, to be sure; but mighty little of it 
thspni find here. They have run short of 
prevIskNis. See ! they are trying to climb up 
, here to q^eak to us." 

* do nothing for them; and I don’t 

esip to trust myself among two hundred 
hungry Chinese. They might eat us without 
islt" 

•We had better hurry back and report 
idist we have seen. I don’t understand bow 
ndi a ship as that (for she appears to be 
Infljiish) should be in possession of this mob. 
There must have been some kind of foul 
phy shoot it" 

We hsstened back towards where we had 
hit the rest of the boat’s crew, leaving the 
OhHMBe to follow, which some of them ap- 
pssied to be determined on doing, as fast as 
thqy were able. We arrived none too soon. 
The officer already had the boat afloat, and 
vat waiting impatiently for us; indeed he 
voold soon have pushed off with the men he 
bed, and left us b^ind. Dark clouds in the 
•SQlli-eastera board betokened a wild night 
The Zodiac- was already under way and 
cmvdlng sail hard to claw off from the land, 
vfifls the most urgent signals were flying for 
our return. The other boats had been seen 


L 


to Start out long ago. We began to relate 
what we had seen, but were summarily cut 
short by the oflicer. 

" Can’t help it, now, if the whole Chinese 
race are starving over there! Pull ahead! 
Let's get aboard before it blows on a gale. It 
will be too thick in an hour from now, to find 
the ship, and we shall bo half way between 
somewhere and nowhere.’’ 

We understood well enough that such a 
situation, wherever it might be, was an un¬ 
desirable one. We plied our oars with a w ill, 
and luckily got safely on board before our 
ship w’as hidden in the mist. We saw three 
of the Chinese, who had climbed over the 
hills, run down the beach and extend their 
arms in air above their heads. But w'c could 
do nothing for them. 

It blew a severe gale all that night, and we 
carried what sail our spars would bear to 
keep her off the lee shore. There w'as but 
little darkness in so Ingh a latitude at that 
season of the year. But the mist w*as so 
tliick that notliing could be seen. We talked 
over the situation of the poor Chinese among 
ourselves, and saw' nothing but starvation 
before them in that barren spot; while all 
agreed that there was no possible chance of 
escape for the strange ship, lying, as she did, 
with her canvas loosed, and everything in 
confusion, when the gale came on. 

When at length the south-easter had blown 
itself out, the w'eather cleared with light 
winds off the land, and it was not until the 
third day that w'e again approached the 
headland which Peterson and I recognized 
and pointed out. We passed it with the ship 
and opened to view the little bight beyond, 
where we had seen the strange vessel at 
anchor. 

Onr minds were, to some extent, prepared 
for the spectacle of utter destruction that 
met our view. The whole extent of beach 
between the two headlands was strewn with a 
chaos of wreck. Spars, cordage, sails, timber, 
Ciisks, iron-work and all the thousand and 
one things comprising the material and fit¬ 
tings of the once proud ship, were heaped in 
wildest confusion. Not enough of her re¬ 
mained in the original form to point out the 
particular spot where she had struck. 

The Chinese greeted us with yells, not 
strong but shrill, such as starving men might 
well utter. Our boats, loaded with provisions, 
were soon speeding away towards the beach 
on an errand of mercy. I could not fail to 
observe, as we neared them, that their nura- 
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bers bad been greatly reduced within three 
days. The whole force could hardly have 
been a hundred, in sight; while we bad esti¬ 
mated it at more than double that number on 
the former occasion, including, of course, 
those afloat. 

The poor ravenous wretches had to be kept 
back by force, that the distribution of food 
might take place in such a maimer that all 
would receive a fair share. There was no 
lack of fresh water, and they had already 
managed to make several tires, which were 
burning fiercely. But of food there was lit¬ 
erally nothing to be found here, save a few 
muscles at low water. 

With some of the ship’s sails, they had 
built a rude shelter, away up high and dry. 
Under this canopy, we found several poor 
fellows, who, weak from want of food, or 
dis bled by injuries received at the time of 
the shipwreck, were unable to crawl out and 
join the rest, who appeared to care very little 
whether they lived or died. And, searching 
still further, we found, stretched out to die 
in an obscure corner of the tent, a boy, with 
fair hair and Anglo-Saxon features, emaciated 
to a skeleton by hunger and brutal treatment. 

Tenderly we lifted the lad and carried him 
to one of the boats, which was at once sent 
to convey him on board the barque. We di¬ 
rected the Chinese, all who were strong 
enough, to follow the shore of the sea 
towards Ochotsk city, where they would 
find succor at the hands of the Russians. 
We saw no way to dispose of the remnant 
but to take them on board for the present. 
We might divide them among the various 
whaleships when we should again meet the 
fieet. Just now, we had the burden all on 
our own shoulders; for the American ships 
had all gone, either up into the northeast 
gulf, or over to the Shantar side. 

Ilardly a man was found among the Celes¬ 
tials who could talk more than a few words 
of “ pigeon-Eiiglish,” nor was it likely that 
what they would tell us was to be depended 
upon as truth. We supplied them with pro¬ 
visions to last them, with care, for a few days, 
and saw them started on their overland jour¬ 
ney. Some ten or twelve of the wounded 
and infirm were taken on board, and we made 
sail to the southwest. 

With tender care and judicious treatment, 
the boy was so far restored in a few days, as 
to be able to throw light upon the strange 
affair, and clear up the mystery that hung 
over it. 


The ship to which he had belonged ihM 
the Bedgauntlct, owned in London, awl 
chartei'ed at Macao, to carry a cargo of Ght 
uese laborers to the Chincha Islands, to woik 
among the guano deposits. She had sailed 
from Macao with nearly four hundred on 
board, all young and able-bodied men, bat 
drawn from the most depraved and reckleiB' 
class of the Chinese population. 

It did not appear, from the boy’s story, that 
the possibility of any trouble or outbreak 
among the coolies had ever entered the mind 
of Captain Duganne. For no extraordiuaiy 
precautions had been taken, such as are 
always considered a matter of course In Tss-. 
sels employed in similar service, as Guinea 
slavers, and convict-ships bound to the penal 
settlements. The vessel sailed with only her 
regular complement of twelve men before 
the mast; and a watch which was barely suf¬ 
ficient to work the vessel, could hardly be 
expected to exercise much vigilance over an 
army of barbarians. 

Kor did the commander show much dis¬ 
cretion in his conduct towards his passengers. 
He was a hard, overbearing man, as well In 
his dealings with them as with his own crew. 
The coolies were kept on a very meagre al¬ 
lowance of provisions and water, even fbom 
the outset of the voyage. And at. the flrs^ 
symptoms of discontent among them he had 
them all confined betwe'en-decks under grat¬ 
ings, and only allowed to take the air at 
stated periods, a few at a time. In vain the . 
officers remonstrated, and eulaiged upon the 
difficulty of enforcing such orders with the 
small force at their command. The captain 
became more and more tyrannical, and the 
coolies, who had embarked well-satisfied and 
in good spirits, were, day by day, inspired 
with deeper hatred towards him. 

They met with much bad weather la the 
China Sea, but worked their way through lt» 
and were, at last, as they thought, in a, fair 
way for a pleasant run across the Pacific. 
But that very night, after the gratings had 
been fastened down as usual, an unwonted 
noise and stir was observable among the 
Chinese; and on investigation, it was found 
that they had forced their way through the 
bulkhead into the run under the cabin-floor, 
and had secured possession of two barrels of 
rum which liad been stowed there. 

Captain Duganne was now thoroughly 
alarmed, as well be might be. It was mad¬ 
ness to attempt to recover the liquor foom 
them; nothing could be done but to keep 
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IBSP^ .linelow .niitU they had swal- 
[]^||Uid gpt over their reveL The 
Ijpld^ ^jboift midulght, and the watch 
ImIw- again, supposing the coolies 
off t^ .effect of their potations, 
^dbuunaeteristic cunning, they had 
crew and officers off their 
Very time they had planned for 
B^riidn^. At six bells in the middle 
j|;1^,allwas still both on deck and 
gratingB were suddenly burst up- 
^d.Uie Chinamen, mad with rum and 
[piced up at the hatchways like a 
ll^^pr^tion, making night hideous with 
pgjiliar savage war-cry. 
d£w men in chazge of the deck made a 
mp jTBslstance; but the strug^de was 
^Thk human wave rolled on and over- 
them, the coolies displaying the 
rec k lessness^ of life, closing upon 
fig^n and bearing them down by sheer 
Aof jDUmbers. In a few minutes, the 
mnen were thrown into the sea, some 
M yet alive, and tlie deck of the Bed- 
ufe: awarmeid with mutuieers in full 


■ the watch below, who rushed out 
.the alarm, shared the fate of the 
he mate and two seamen made 
ntp the lower hold. The captain, 
i of the cabin, was met and felled 
>fr of a handspike. Andrew, the 
' bgjj^^hQ yras directly behind him, was seized 
the coolies, who seemed to be a 
* ^||H^!j|inong them, and pushed into the 
r The door was closed upon 

was left undisturbed for a time, 
. aim^^^ thp crowd supposed he had been 

heart them beat the captain to death 
' all aorta of weapons, and saw them, 
a chink, wreaking their vengeance 
^ (lie inanimate body before it was 
^;,|g|fwn,,ovmhoard like •'the others. Then 
tff llU pB wan a rpah of the Chinese to the main- 
L Hp^way, apparently attracted by some 
gjann in . that direction. Andrew 
\ gpSiji open tte door and stepped out from 
^ V> ace wbat was going on. 

.J^^prmrd In and about the main-hatch- 
X|||,W 9 a.yeiy dense,*and a confused Jgbber- 
pc. drunken men divided in their 
epivipal% JW.tgoiDg on, when suddenly an 
wai heart that appeared to shake 
4tpi>4^P tabar.haaL. The crowd surged back 
ggil^^^ert^hiunaa amoke, and shrieks of 
laiiit the.alr. 


The boy, appalled at the sight, stood still as 
the coolies rushed aft. He was seized by two 
stout fellows, who lifted him on the rail, and 
were in the act of throwing him to the 
sharks, when the man who had already once 
saved his life again inteifcred. This man, 
who seemed to have some sway over his com¬ 
rades, now took Andrew by the collar, and 
enjoining silence, made a loud speech, to 
whicii all the rest appeared to assent. He 
was then given to understand that he could 
go about unmolested. 

At daybreak, the Chinese began to throw 
overboard such of their comrades as had 
been killed by the explosion. Had they been 
so many dogs or pigs, the survivors could 
not Lave disposed of them '%iore coolly. 
They crowded into the hold, reckless of dan¬ 
ger, wliere they found the mate and the two 
sailors, also killed by their own mine. An¬ 
drew heard the splashes as they were tossed 
into the sea, one after another; but the sight 
was too dreadful for the boy to look upon. 

He supposed that the mate had arranged a 
keg of powder with a train, near the main- 
hatch, and had called the Chinese round it, 
with a view of destroying the greater part of 
them by this means. But he must either 
have miscalculated his fuse, or else have fired 
the train by accident sooner than he liad in¬ 
tended; so that he and his men liad no 
opportunity to escape. 

The coolies now having full and undisputed 
possession of the vessel, gave themselves up 
for the whole of that day to feasting and 
revelry. With her helm lashed amidships, 
the ship went wherever wind and weather 
might carry her. But it held fine and mod¬ 
erate for twenty-four hours, by wliich time 
tlie liquor bad been all drank or wasted, and 
more sober counsels prevailed. 

The numbers of the Chinese were greatly 
reduced, fully a hundred of them having 
been killed or mortally wounded, in the first 
attack, and by the after explosion at tbe 
hatcliway. But they seemed to care nothing 
about this; human life was of so little ac¬ 
count, as to be hardly worth bestowing a 
thought upon. 

Andrew^s preserver, Kung-Chow, as he 
w;as called, now took the command, so far as 
any one could be said to do so. A man was 
put at the helm and an attempt made to keep 
the ship headed to the northward. They 
dared not return to ^ Chinese port where the 
ship would be known; but their Idea was, to 
make land somewhere in one of the Japan 
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islands, of which they possessed a kind of 
vague knowledge. But they only knew that 
they lay somewhere to the north of them, 
and had no skill in working or estimating 
longitude; while the boy himself knew little 
more about those matters than they did. 
The chronometer, not having been wound, 
had run down and stopped; so that he could 
make no use even of his limited knowledge. 

The boy’s account of the proceedings on 
board the Redgauntlet after this date was 
gathered at various times in disconnected 
fragments; and is necessarily rambling, like 
the cruise itself. The scenes among three 
hundred reckless semi-savages, adrift in the 
Pacific, with little or no knowledge of navi¬ 
gating, guiding or handling a ship, may be 
imagined. The Chinese took advantage of 
fair weather to take in the light sails and furl 
them, after a fashion, under the boy’s direo- 
tion. With the heavier ones they could do 
no more than Spanish-reef them; letting 
them run down when it blew fresh, and 
hoisting them up again when it moderated. 

Almost every day, they had terrible fights 
among themselves in which all sorts of weap¬ 
ons were freely used; and at such times, the 
authority of Kung-Chow was completely set 
at naught. Many were killed in these brawls, 
and, as before observed, were forgotten as 
soon as they were put out of sight. The boy 
was frequently beaten and maltreated, living 
in constant fear; but his life was always 
spared, at the intercession of Kung-Chow. 

Owing to the filthy condition of the ship, 
disease of an infectious character broke out 
among them, and the mortality, for a time, 
was frightful. But this abated as they.drew 
into colder latitudes, and the between-decks 
became less crowded, in consequence of the 
great falling off in their numbers. 

At length, after several weeks tumbling 
about, having kept a general northerly diree- 
tion, land was discovered, to the great delight 
of the Chinese. They felt sure that this was 
one of the Japan islands, and that their wan¬ 
derings would soon be at an end. The boy 
was now ordered to the wheel, to keep her 
headed in for a passage which lay open before 
them. 

But the wind increased to a gale, and he 
was obliged to change the course for the 
safety of their lives. For two days they beat 
about on soundings, tvs they knew by the 
color of the water. They might literally bo said 
to be groping in the df\rk; and when the sky 
again cleared, no land was to be seen. They 


did not know, of coarse, what was plain, 
enough to us, afterwards; that they had 
overshot their mark, had got a glimpse of one 
of the Kurile chain, and had drifted through 
into the Ochotsk Sea! 

From this time, they would seem to have 
abandoned anything like a definite object, 
and to have suffered the ship to take the bit 
in her teeth. It was strange enough that 
they should have drifted away up to the 
northern shore, across the sea, without hav¬ 
ing been seen by any whaler. 

From waste and improvidence, their pro¬ 
visions now ran short, and they were reduced 
to very short commons; fur they had actually 
been at sea more time than would have 
been necessary for the ship, under proper 
guidance, to have made the run across the 
Pacific, and landed them in Peru. Day by 
day they reduced th^ allowance of food; 
quarrelled and fought each other to the death 
for a bit of bread or meat; no land met their 
view, and still the Redgauntlet drifted on, 
none knew where. 

Andrew was in actual danger of starvation 
when the food began to run low, for the 
stronger of the coolies did not hesitate to 
rob the weaker, and the poor boy was consid¬ 
ered fair game for all. Many a time his morsel 
was snatched away from him and paid for 
with a knock-down blow. Maddened with 
hunger, he one day watched an opportunity 
to appropriate a whole biscuit from the lim¬ 
ited stock in the cask, but was detected in 
the act. Two Chinese seized him to execute 
summary vengeance; Kung-Chow interfered 
to save him; and a desperate fight ensued. 
Four men were killed in the melee ; the boy 
was hardened to such sights; but his last 
hope seemed to have deserted him when he 
saw his fast friend stabbed to the heart 

He expected, as a matter of course, to be 
killed and thrown overboard himself. But a 
greater refinement of cruelty was to be dis¬ 
played in their disposal of this poor lad. He 
was shut up In one of the hen-coops, to be 
starved to death! 

As may be supposed, after the master-spirit 
Kung-Chow was gone, there was no longer 
even a semblance of system or subordination 
among the famishing wretches. That day, 
and the next sufficed to clean out the bread- 
cask to the last crumb, while several deaths 
diminished their numbers, as they fought tbp 
the last mouthfuls. Cannibalism must be 
their next resotirce, and woe to. the weaker! 

But the following morning found the ship 
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iMCilmed witli the land but a short distance 
off They managed to clear away and drop 
aitdior to hold her, and crowding into the 
boata, pushed ashore in search of anything 
that might sustain life. This was tlie day on 
which Petenoii and 1 had made the discov- 
eiy, and the boy was, at that time, confined 
in his narrow prison on deck, waiting for 
death. 

But that night when the gale came on, 
sensible that the ship must be lost, and gifled 
with the strength of desperation, he had 
forced his way out Those on shore, holding 
the boats in their possession, refused to make 
any ellbit to save their comrades in the ship, 
and the distance was too great to attempt to 
psas by swimming in that temperature. 

She dragged her anchor and drove, broadside 
on, against the rocks, with more than a hun¬ 
dred souls on board. Many of them, in their 
foeble state were washed away and drowned, 
but the boy escaped, almost by a miracle, 
reaching the shore more dead than alive. 
Kothing was found but a small bed of mus- 
clet, a mere mockery to a hundred or more 
starving men. Small parties of the strongest 
had started both east and west along the 
coast, the day before our timely arrival. But 
Andrew had been brought so low that he no 


longer made a struggle for life. lie had 
crawled under the canvas where we found 
him, and another day of stai valion would 
have placed him beyond the reach of help. 

He remained with us and finished the 
voyage in the Zodiac. The others wliom we^ 
had taken on board were distributed in vari¬ 
ous ships. 

We afterwards learned that but a small 
fi*action of the overland parties ever reached 
Ochotsk city, though doubtless the poor Rus¬ 
sian settlers thought them quite numerous 
enough. Many gave out exhausted on the 
road, and some were found dead, who bore 
unmistakable marks of violence. 

But few relics remained of the Redgaunt- 
let when I again visited the place, on a sub¬ 
sequent voyage, three years afterwards. The 
fierce storms of Arctic wintei-s had swept 
nearly all away, and, in some places had 
changed even the face of the beach. A few 
pieces of rusty ironwork were still to be 
found; and, at some distance inland, a piece 
of a ship’s headboard on which the letters 
“ GAUNT ” were legible. And near by, more 
suggestive than aught else, a human skull, 
with a part of the hair attaclied,—plaited 
in a queue, as it is worn by all, high and low, 
in the Celestial Empire. 
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TO E. E. C. 


BY HABBIET E. BENEDICT. 

With the long and sunny hours, with the time of song and flowers, 
Sweetest friend beyond the w'aters, all my heart goes forth to thee; 
O’er the murmuring waves dividing, to the place of thy abiding, 

Who no more may share the brightness of the summer time with me. 


Ah I the years since we were parted; yet still glad and joyous-hearted, 
Do I welcome each bright summer, with its music and its bloom; 
Por gladness fills Its hours, and sweet hopes, too, like its flowers, 

Have a fragrant resurrection from the depth of winter’s tomb. 


The breezes whisper to me, and the opening blossoms woo me 
With sweet odors, to sweet visions, born of beauty and of grace; 
For Nature, ne’er deceiving, mocks us not for our believing, 

But keeps the heart that loves her in her glad and warm embrace. 


And I wander in the valleys, where she calls roe to her palace. 

Arched with sapphire, floored with emerald, filled with glories manifold; 
Gforgeons gems in many a cluster, waters bright with changeful lustre, 
Hoiudlng up the sun’s spent arrows, glimmering, glancing shafts of gold. 
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For the gifts that she is bringing, doth thy heart break forth in singings 
Joining with the winds and waters in their never-ceasing time? 

Brings it brightness at thy glances, happy hopes and blissful fancies, 

The glory that hath crowned us, with the coming of the June? 

Tliink’st thou, sad and weary-hearted, of the summer long departed, 

Of the olden splendor vanished, that shall never crown them more? 

Of the snows that fell in whiteness, o'er the beauty and the brightness, 

That from earth fore'er hath faded, and which spring cannot restore? 

Doth the voice that still doth murmur, of each unreturning summer. 

Whisper never word of promise for the days that yet shall be? 

Leaf and flower from darkness springeth, bud and bloom the season bringetlx; 

' Hath the miracle it worketh taught no lesson unto thee? ■* • 

Is it not to thee a token of the day, by night unbroken; 

Of the land where never autumn comes with whisper of decay? 

Of the airs forever vernal, in the spring that is eternal, 

Where the brightness and the beauty ne'er shall fade and pass away? 


TWICE IN LOVE. 

BY MBS. B. B. EDSON. 


The cars were an hour and a half behind 
time, and some doubts were finding expres¬ 
sion about their getting through at all that 
night. The roads and by-ways were blocked 
with snow-drifts, and though the storm had 
ceased, and here and there a star shone 
through the thin cumuli, the strong wind 
filled the air with fine icy particles that blew 
in one’s face most disagreeably. 

The half dozen waiters at the station had 
dwindled down to two, the station-master 
and a tall, stout young fellow, who, with over¬ 
coat buttoned about his ears, and trousers 
tucked into his boots, strode impatiently up 
and down the narrow platform, occasionally 
leaning over to look down the long line of 
track towards the city. 

“Unfortunate, this storm,” said the station- 
master, drawing his cap down over his ears. 

“Yes,” was the^brief answer. 

“Beckon there wont be a wedding to-night, 
any way.” 

“ The cars are coming, Mr. Alden,” was the 
quiet remark of the young man addressed, 
not apparently noticing his companion’s 
suggestive remark. 

There was a little silence, broken only by 
the labored pufling of the engine, and the 
steady, monotonous ringing of the bell, as the 


train moved slowly up, the huge snow plow 
tossing the light snow in every direction. 

Five or six men sprang out onto the plat¬ 
form, the engineer rang the bell, and the 
train moved slowly away. The men came 
into the room, stamping the snow fh>m tlieir 
feet, and huddled a moment about the stova^ 
discussing the storm, and the vairious deten¬ 
tions on the route. 

By the light of a dingy lantern swinging In 
the wind under the narrow awning, Ae 
young man beforementioued had scanned 
closely each passenger as he alighted. After 
the train moved ofif, and the men had disap¬ 
peared inside, he went round to the eud oF 
the little building, and unhitching a tal4 
powerful-limbed horse, sprang into the 
carriage and drove away. « 

“ Guess there wont be a ^redding at the 
colonel’s to-night,” said Alden, coming out of 
his little office in the comer of the room, and 
locking the door carefully after him. 

“Why, what’s up?” asked one of the men 
at the stove, and the storm—the matter under 
discussion—was instantly abandoned. 

“ Why, Morrill hasn’t come. He was to be 
here in the noon train, but he didn’t come. 
Russ has been here waiting for ovotj. two 
hours, as glum as a tombstone.” 
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i Mfm this storm would have kept 
e ifsb pret^a girt as Letty Thorn- 
watting to call me kusbatid,” said 
. ite: laughing. 

OT any other girl, pretty or ugly,” was the 
qpkk r^olnder, Ibllbwed by a general laugh, 
speakar^ weakness for women being 
soBMwiliat n^Houa 

^ He wasn’t on the cars when I got in, at 
IjUtonVfiir I went througfi the three passen- 
gfr esML- If It wasn’t for that I should think 
ha liM off at Benton, it’s about as near Colo- 
nd.TIwntiin’s,’’ said the first speaker, after 
had aubsided. 

never stops there, the road is 


;,.and of course he would expect some of 
I iblks down here to meet him,” 
i Alden. 

. What time was the wedding to come off? 
a rough trick, I say.” And the 
' ^^Uiuelrand the lateness of the hour were 
^fol^ ftngotten in the absorbing Interest with 
sAi^the. wedding, the bride and the absent 
^^pdat were discussedi The interest was the 
^l^Mre remarkable from the fhct that the party 
to npoeed entirely of gentlemen, who it 
‘j|l wtiHraown never take the least possible 
‘^Mthieat in weddings —except possibly their 
■ : . dr goBsIp of any kind. 

meantime Russell Thornton had 
^l^kmg two miles, through the 
►roads. 

^waren^tfaat everybody in this mis- 
I town knew of Letty’s expected 
'it wouldn’t be so annoying,” ho 
, petulantly, as he came In sight of 
I'hnd'saw the great square house ligli ted 
'11^ top to bottom. " TUe idea of Letty’s 
^Mngin the month of every country 
r Heaven ! I believe I should like to 
Mr. Lancelot Morrill.” 

and a little figure, looking 
I a snow-wreatb, leaned out into the 
and called in the softest and 
w jijiM mt voices, with a little upward inflection: 
rx^Lgheelotf* 

V has not come—go in out of the snow, 

f the abrapt, almost sharp answer. 

*%lot come— O Buss P 
^ young man qnang from the wagon 

.yfalked directly up to the startled, 
^fntniiiiii^Uttie ilgfire In the doorway. The 
‘Iml^VtoDni had aU'fhded ont of the young 
. ladylhg ft ae white as the rol^ she 

'tliis-1ia|ipdned, Buss? O, tell me at 
wild with suspense 




and alarm these two hours,” she whispered, 
clinging to her brother’s arm. 

He passed his arm about her waist, and 
lifting her as if she had been a child, bore her 
through the long hall to his mother’s room, 
and pnt her down in an easy-chair. 

" I wouldn’t tell you there, Letty,” be said, 
holding the little limp hand tenderly in his, 
for some one might come out at any moment. 
The train was very late, owing to the storm, 
but three other men came through from 
Dalton, and he might have come as well as 
they. If he was ill he might have telegraphed, 
and so avoided this annoying contretemps.^’^ 

** But some accident might have happened,” 
she interposed, timidly. 

“ Or he might have been afraid of a few 
flakes of snow!” he rejoined, his haughty lip 
curling disdainfully. 

“ Russell, you are unreasonable,” she said, 
drawing up her little figure. “ I will not hear 
Lancelot slandered, even by yon.” 

“ Forgive me, Letty,” the proud face soften¬ 
ing instantly. “It is only on your account, 
darling, that I am angiy. I presume there is 
some good reason for his detention, and 
doubtless to-morrow will bring it all right. I 
will go down and tell them that Morrill is 
detained by the storm, shall I ?” 

“ Yes, O yes I And Russ, must I go down ? 
I am so.nervous!” And the littlo hands 
clutched each other convulsively. 

“ No, I’ll make it all right with the com¬ 
pany; thank Heaven they are only our 
friends. There, dear, keep up a brave heart 
and he stooped and kissed the drooping lids 
with caressing tenderness, and went out. 

The trains came through regularly the 
next morning, hut no Lancelot Morrill made 
his appearance in Blainford. They waited 
till afternoon and then telegraphed toDalUbn. 
The reply came back that Lancelot Morrill 
had left Dalton on the 10 A. M. train of the 
previous day, for Blainford. 

Poor Letty Thornton lay in hysterics all 
that night, and Colonel Thornton swore fear¬ 
ful oaths against the man who had put this 
shame and slight upon his beautiful, petted 
daughter. Russell started Itnmedlately for 
Dalton, to gather all possible parliculars re¬ 
lating to the stran.ge affair. They were, how¬ 
ever, of the most meagre and unsatisfactory 
character. 

Mrs. Boone, Morriirs landlady, said that ho 
had told her several days before that he was 
to be married on the twenty-fifth of January. 
He had mentioned It again that morning, but 
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had not said whether he shouW return there 
to board. His trunk and several suits of 
clothing were in his room just as he left 
tliem. He had also mentioned the fact of 
his intended marriage to his employer—he 
was clerk in a large clothing l»ouse—and he 
had advanced him two hundred dollars on his 
salary. 

The latest and most direct testimony, how¬ 
ever, was from the depot-master at Dalton. 
He had sold him a ticket the morning of the 
twenty-fifth of January for Blainford, and 
had seen him get on the train. And, 
strangely enough, no one seemed to have 
seen him afterwards. The conductor on the 
train was new on the route, and did not 
know Morrill, and had no particular recollec¬ 
tion of the passengers who got on that 
morning at Dalton. 

What could have become of him ? In a 
car containing thirty persons, in broad day¬ 
light, he certainly could not have been 
murdered; and if any accident or illness had 
overtaken him, it must in like manner have 
been known. But no one had seen or heard 
of him after the car door closed upon him 
at Dalton. Detectives were put to work, 
rewards were oflfered, and every effort which 
human thought could suggest was made to 
get some trace of the missing man. 

Months passed away, but skill and money 
were in vain, and the search was at length 
abandoned, and Lancelot Morrill was added 
to the list of “mysterious disappearances,” 
which so puzzle and bewilder human sagacity. 

It was admitted to be one of the strangest 
of all those strange occurrences. A young 
man in perfect mental and physical health, 
with the pleasing prospect of an advantageous 
u^jion with one of the loveliest of women, dis¬ 
appears on his marriage day, and drops, ap¬ 
parently, out of existence in a breath, in the 
most invisible manner possible to human 
imagination. 

Colonel Thornton had only lived in Blain¬ 
ford a year.* He was not a popular man, from 
the fact that he considered Blainford people 
an infinite number of degrees below himself 
and family, and of very little account, any 
way. He was rich, and probably thought 
that fact sufficient to awe his neighbors and 
townsmen into respect and deference. 
Strangely enough it did not, Blainford people 
were so obtuse. 

Russell and Letty were the only children 
of Colonel Thornton, but very unlike. Rus¬ 
sell had his father’s haughty pride, but 


tempered with a more generous dispositlop, 
and a gentler manner. Yet he had the Sanyo 
lofty contempt for common people, and the 
same aristocratic ideas of birth and station! 
Letty, on the contrary, was gentle and suave 
to all. A smile, a pleasant word, a graceful 
inclination of the head, and lo, all Blainford 
were her willing subjects. It was therefore 
with a mixed feeling of sorrow, and a sort of 
secret satisfaction, that they received the 
story of Morrilfs failure to appear on his 
wedding night. 

But as the strangeness of his disappearance 
developed itself, the suddenness and mysteiy 
awed them, and completely swallowed up the 
first more petty feeling. 

A profound sentiment of pity and sympathj 
stirred in all their hearts, and they fbi^ve 
Colonel Thornton all his coldness and haughti¬ 
ness and pride, and spoke of him more kindly 
and respectfully. 

But the sympathy of Blainford people WM 
very annoying to both Russell and his father; 
and so one day the great mansion-house wiis 
sold at a great sacrifice (it had been a grwU 
sacrifice from beginning to end, fortheformOT 
owner had ruined himself in its erection), 
and the Thorntons left Blainford <and no one 
knew whither. 

Twelve years after the incidents recorded 
above, a steamer, crossing Lake Erie one 
summer evening, brought among its pe^ 
sengers a quiet, retiring little woman, dressed 
in heavy mourning, who registereAer naoM 
as Mrs. Dinsinore, MontreaL She Wfis ev^‘ 
dently a stranger in Detroit, and altogether 
unacquainted with the names or character of 
the public houses. She naturally shrank from 
making inquiry of strangers, and they wen 
fast nearing the city and the faint summer tw^ 
light was creeping softly over the river and 
the lake they had just left, and casting a faiiife 
gloom over the roof and spires of the ap¬ 
proaching town. 

Something about her—her isolation and 
reserve, perhaps—attracted the attention of a 
gentleman standing near her. He had noticed 
her once or twice before, and once was 
vaguely conscious of a desire to look in her 
face without an intervening cloud of almost 
impenetrable crape. Her hand, which was 
bare, was white and small, with faint dimples 
across the back. It was a very unusoAl 
thing for Mr. Montford to notice anything 
appertaining to a lady. He had been to 
Buffalo regularly four times a year for the 
last six years, and this was the first womaii 
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1 lie1»9 6fer glyen a second thought, 
■ome ufi'ezplaihable intuition re- 
* heir hb interest in her I cannot 
; with a radden swift step she crossed 
I to hb side. 

jOU a lesideht of Detroit, sir?” she 
i a low, clear voice. 

1 1 be of Service to you, madam V 
I, courteously, another strong desire 
1 her Ihce coming over him. 
i would recommend some nice, quiet 
1 ^aid stay a few weeks, you 
I DM a ihvor. Kot too expensive,” 
comfortable and pleasant.” 

_ iXcan, madam, Just the place you 
he replied, With a feeling of un- 
StlficatloD. 

[ ‘proceeded to inform her concern- 
house, its location, scale of prices, 
atloni, etc. 

: thns warmly of the place because 
1mii been ttiy hioime for neaiiy nine years, and 
"li'a good Word,” he Said, smiling. You 
; thongh, ask some of those gentle- 
lia^ They are old residents—men 
iDUs-^nd It might be more satisfac- 
, to have their opinion.” 

; you; but 1 think 1 will rely upon 
kmendatlon,” she replied, and with 
llffid away. 

litfenid tied beeO to Boffido to pur- 
He was a merchant, doing 
in Detroit, and there was nothing 
But that; but as he drove up to his 
I vaguely conscious of a feeling of 
rbaUBfoction with himself and all the 
'He had bought at very favorable 
lUtsir^poasibly thb was the cause of his 
Hb, himself, belieted it to be, and 
'jMhd Ibuhd hb* thoughts continually stray- 
business, and to the surprise of his 
^'jsKWibaiiden he did not go to his store as 
l^af 'that evening, but loitered about the 
* cttfee hnd'parion until bedtime. If any one 
had told him he was waiting in expectation 
^VMangthehidy with whom he had spoken 
iqn board the steamer, he would have repelled 
^fliil'fhfthiatlon indignantly, and honestly too, 
Uisao easy to ddesSra one’s self. He did, how- 
(ti#, fbd It hb duty, as he had recommended 
tiioliae, ^ books to see if she 

Wl hb recommendation and arrived 

IAIl It would be well enough, too, to know 
IfeVyV name, in case he should happen 
th’ibiit heir during her stay. He read it 
lAfj^MfkBd OrfhtM himself, *^Agnes 

KoWtreal, 0. W.” Thb he 





knew was the name, for he had seen the 
initials, “A. L. D.,” in the comer of a hand¬ 
kerchief she bad in her hand when she spoke 
to him. 


Mr. Montford was a thorough business 
man. Nothing ever distracted his thoughts 
from it, or caused him to neglect its interests 
for a single hour. He had come to Detroit 
with a small capital, but strict attention, 
energy and prudence had made him, after 
nine years’ careful labor, one of the foremost 
among the merchants of that city. He was 
a bachelor, and likely to continue so, people 
prophesied, for, though courteous and gen¬ 
tlemanly, he was never gallant or attentive to 
women in the least possible degree. Of 
course, therefore, it caused some* remark 
among the boarders when the next morning 
after his return, instead of breakfasting at the 
first table, as was his invariable custom, he 
waited until the second, and when the stran¬ 
ger made her appearance opened a conversa¬ 
tion with her, and even accompanied her into 
the parlor, tarrying there several minutes. It 
was supposed that the lady was an old ac¬ 
quaintance of Montford’s, at first, but some 
one who had been a passenger on the steamer, 
and had heard the conversation between 
them, revealed the circumstance to one of the 
boarders, and the fact was duly circulated 
and marvelled over, and as the days went by, 
and the intimacy increased, the interest in 
the subject was intense. Was it possible 
that this shy, quiet little creature, without 
any visible effort, had captured this grave, 
unimpressible man, for whom so many cun¬ 
ning snares had been set in vain ?” 

Mrs. Diiismore was a widow of thirty, or 
thereabouts, it was judged. Her husband 
had oyvned property in Monroe, a lake town 
lying south of Detroit. She had preferred 
stopping in Detroit, as Mr. Gorman, a lawyer 
who had sometimes done business for her 
husband, lived in that city. She proposed 
putting the business in his hands, and waiting 
in Detroit until the sale was effected. 

♦Fortunately Mr. Montford was a particular 
friend of Gorman’s, and at once volunteered 
to bring him to the lady. Mr. Montford also 
thought Mrs. Dinsmore had better see her 
property, before she deputed even so reliable 
a man as his friend to sell it, and as he—very 
opportunely—had business in Monroe, and 
was going to drive down in his own carriage, 
if she liked she could go down with him, 
and take a look at her possessions, all of 
which was very kind and friendly in Mr. 
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Montford, and was so regarded by the lady, 
who already felt as if. he were an old friend, 
and forgot her reserve and talked with him 
frankly of her affairs, saying little, however, 
of her previous life, save that she was with¬ 
out any nearer relative than an uncle, with 
whom she had been living since her husband’s 
death, in Montreal. He was equally reticent 
regarding the past, but spoke freely of the 
present and future, of his hopes and plans— 
more freely than he often spoke of them to 
his closest friends. 

During the next two weeks Mr. Mototford’s 
business at Monroe increased astonishingly. 
It was, moreover, quite a remarkable coinci¬ 
dence that it was always particularly pressing 
at those times when it was necessary for Mrs. 
Dinsmore to go down. 

At length the business which had brought 
Mrs. Dinsmore to Detroit was settled, and the 
money received, and Mr. Gorman discharged 
from further duty in the matter. There was 
no reason why the pretty little widow—for 
•he pretty—should tarry longer; but being 

her own mistress, there was no reason why 
she should not, provided she chose. She did 
choose, and another two weeks passed, and 
then she decided to go back to Montreal. Not 
because Montreal looked particularly at¬ 
tractive to her; on the contraiy she very 
much preferred Detroit, but after sitting 
down and cross-examining herself pretty 
closely, she decided, with a sudden blush, that 
it was best for her to go home immediately. 

The next morning she mentioned, quite 
casually, of cour'C, that she should leave on 
the following day. Mr. Montford, who was 
in the room in conversation with another 
gentleman, left him abruptly, and went out 
He did not return at the dinner hour,.bnt 
about four o’clock he drove.up in his carriage, 
and went at once to the ladies’ parlor. It was 
quite deserted, and ringing the bell, he re¬ 
quested the servant to ask Mrs. Dinsmore to 
come down. The servant soon returned from 
his errand with the word that the lady was 
out. # 

Mrs. Dinsmore was walking slowly through 
the busy, hurrying crowd, as perfectly alone 
as if she were in the most impenetrable forest. 
Men and women crowded past her in their 
haste, but she did not look up.^ Her eyes 
were sad, and her lips tremulous, and a faint 
sigh now and then fluttered over them. Sud¬ 
denly a carriage which she knew drew up at 
the sidewalk a few rods in advance of her, 
and a gentleman sprang out. The blood 


surged to her face, but the fHendly crape 
shielded her from observation. 

“ I was looking for you,” be said, In a )oir 
tone, touching her arm, “ will you ride?” 

She gave him her hand and stepped into 
the carriage in silence. Very soon she be- * 
came aware that they were driving away from 
the city. The noise, and smoke, and bustle 
fell away like a veil, and a soft calm brooded ■ 
like a dove over the earth. The cool county 
road was sweet with wild roses, and prats’ . 
cottages and comfortable fannhouses 
half hidden in the rank meadow- 
Agnes Dinsmore drew a long fiutteitog 
breath and put her hand to her face, but not 
before her companion saw that her eyes worn 
filled with tears. Hr. Moutfonl was entirely 
unused to women in tears, and besides hb 
was a very sympathetic man, and so put lA 
arm about her in a friendly way to comfbil. ^ 
her. She shrank away a little, and a littl^ * 
hysterical sob broke from her lips. 

** I am so foolish, Mr. Montford,” she crled« 
blushing. ** But something about this county 
stillness brought back a memory of the paat-^' 
the long-buried past It is very beautiful ud ' 
sweet here.” '' 

“ Yes, very beautiful,” he replied, looking: 
straight in her iace, instead of at the pleasaat ' 
summer landscape. 

1 wonder where I shall be to-mornnr 
this time,” she said, leaning out, to hide lijtf: 
confusion in her face. " 

“ I wish I dared prophesy!” 

*^Vre you among the prophets, Mr. Monfe- 
ford ?” she asked, lightly; if you are I ^ooU 
be happy to listen to some of your pf%- 
dictionf.” • 

“ Not yet. I brought you out here to 
you a story of the past, Mrs. Dinsmore. I 
want you to listen to it, and tell me when-1 
am done what you think should be the ikteof 
this man—the one whoso story I am about to 
relate, will you?” he asked, with gravu 
eagerness. ' 

“ I will try, but my Judgment may be wuty ' 
faulty, and—” 

“ I shall be satisfied with it,” he interraptad^ ' 
“ I am ready then,” she replied. • 1 

“ ‘ Once upon a time,’ as the fairy stories 
say, a young man became very deeply In love ' 
with a beautiful girl. Tlie girl was wery 
wealthy and of high soci^fi standing. Thd ^ 
young man was also of good standing, ami 
believerl to be rich, also, by the friends of the ^ 
girl. He had not thought of deceiving tlieVn 
at first, but by some roisunderstandiiis his 
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identity was confounded with his cousin, who 
hail borne the same name, but who had been 
several years dead. Tliis cousin had been 
worth a large property, and somehow this 
girl and her friends had the impression that 
he was the same man. It did not take him 
long to discover that a poor young man would 
stand little chance of marrying into that 
family. He was a scoundrel, I think, for not 
declaring his true circumstances at once, 
don't you 

“ He did wrong, I suppose, but if he loved 
the girl very much—” 

‘•He did—oral least he believed he did,” 
be interrupted, leaning forward so as to look 
straight in her face, “ but you have not heard 
the worst that he did. He won this girl’s 
love, and believing him to be the rich, instead 
of the poor, cousin, her friends consented to 
their marriage. There would come a time 
when the truth must be made known, but 
she would be his wife, then, he argued, and 
he had faith that her love would be strong 
enough to bind her to him. Her father could 
not take her from him, and he should be sure 
of her. And so he gave them to understand 
that he was rich, and being a stranger in the 
State, no one was able to contradict him, and 
his accepting a clerkship in a store was cited 
as a proof of his energy and industry, and a 
bright example for other young men of 
wealth to follows Well, what do you suppose 
this fellow did at last?” 

“I—I don’t know,” she stammered, con¬ 
fused by his steady gaze. 

“Xo, and 5011 would never guess. When 
the wedding-day was fixed, and this beauti¬ 
ful girl all ready to bestow herself upon him, 
he left the country and fled like a second 
Cain.” 

“Fled!” she gasped, turning deadly pale, 
and trembling from head to foot. 

He took her little fluttering hand between 
bis to calm its throbbing pulses, but with 
little apparent success. 

“Perhaps I liad better not go on if you are 
m,” he said. “ I w anted you to hear the story 
through.” 

“O, go on!” she cried with nervous 
eagerness. 

He looked a little surprised at her emotion, 
but resumed: 

“ Yes he fle<l out of the country, and staid 
three years, and people believed that in some 
inexplain.able way he had dropped out of ex¬ 
istence. He justified himself for taking this 
Strange step, on the ground that it w'as better 
U 


than deceiving them until the girl was his 
wife, and it was too late for her to escape the 
disgrace he knew’ they w’ould call it. He was 
too weak to face the anger of her father and 
brother, and so he took this cow ard’s way. 
Well, after three years he came back, for the 
face of this girl haunted him perp etually, and 
perhaps he had some sort of vague hope that 
fate might yet bring them together. He em¬ 
ployed a man, a stranger to himself, to travel 
through the Eastern States and inquire con¬ 
cerning this family. The man returned with 
the news that the young lady had lately 
married a man twice her years, but possessed 
of great wealth. And so the dream faded, 
and he set himself to the acquirement of 
wealth, and succeeded, but still through all 
the long years there was a tenderness in his 
heart for this w'oman, and no other could 
ever take the place she had once occupied, 
and he fancied none other ever could. But 
one day he met a woman whom he loved in¬ 
stantly. He did not know it himself, but be 
did. He saw her day after day, and the truth 
at last dawned upon him that with all a 
man’s most passionate love he loved this 
woman. But he resolved never to deceive, 
in the slightest thing, another woman whom 
he loved. She should know all his past w'eak- 
ness and duplicity, as well as the fact of his 
previous attachment. There, the story is 
told; do yon think if he came to this woman 
and told her his love in a few bold, honest 
w'ords, that she could forgive and overlook 
his past errors, provided she loved him?” 

“ I think she could—yes,” she replied, 
softly, a faint bloom stealing into her cheeks. 

“ Could 2/ou do it, Mrs. Dinsmore?” bend¬ 
ing over her till bis breath swept her cheek, 
and looking eagerly into the downcast face. 

“Yes, Lancelot, I think I could,” she 
replied, lifting her eyes suddenly to his face. 

“ My God! Letty!” lie gasped, dropping her 
hand, and turning deathly white. 

Mi-s. Dinsmore had no water, no volatile 
salts, and something must be done to restore 
him immediately. She adopted a novel 
remedy; she put one little soft hand about 
his neck and kissed him on the lips! 1 am 
happy to record the complete success of the 
experiment. Mr. Montford revived with 
astonishing suddenness, apparently strongly 
impressed with the trutli of the old adage, 
that “ one good turn deserves another,” 
though coi tiiiiily be could not have thought 
the pretty, blushing face held against his 
breast either cold or unconscious. 
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** You have not known me all this time, 
love ?” he asked, a moment after, in spite of 
my changed name, too.” 

“No; I only knew by the story, but I have 
been startled sometimes by some chance ex¬ 
pression or tone, and—and I loved you for 
them.” 

“ My sweet Letty!” 

“ But Lancelot,” she said, gently, ‘‘ I should 
never have given you up. It was very hard 
for me to bear, and life had little charm for 
me then. My* father urged me to mairy Mr. 
Binsmore, and I finally consented, because 1 
believed you dead, and 1 had little choice 
among men.” 


“It is a wonder I was not killed, fbr I 
slipped from a freight car while the tr^Un was 
almost at full sp^ed. 1 think 1 was at that 
time, and for weeks afterwards, nearly, if not 
quite insane. And Letty, darling, 1 am not 
quite sure I am in my right mhid now,” he 
added, smiling. 

“ Nor 1 either,” she retorted, trying to fine 
herself from his arms. 

“Ah well,” he laughed, “it’s a pleasant 
delirium, and 1 hope it will last forever.' 
Suppose, though, you try the remedy wliieh 
restored me just now,” he added, wickedly* 

But of course she did not. 


THE PATH OF LIGHT. 

BY MARIA LOXnSA POOL. 


CHAPTER I. 

The strong old Scotch blood in the man 
thrilled and beat in swelling currents, as he 
stood on the shore in the summer twilight. 
Though the line of coast was softly defined 
and tame in comparison with the rugged, up- 
heaved rocks of those Scottish islands, the 
swift, damp saltness of the air was the same 
—and closing bis eyes and letting the breeze 
blow over his uncovered head, he could fancy 
himself standing on the glittering sands of 
Mull or Skye, living again his long rambles 
over land he loved so woll. 

Standing thus, he thought of the Scandi¬ 
navian woman who died ages ago, in one of 
the isles, whose wish it was to be laid on a 
high hill in the path of the Norway wind. So 
round the high cairn mourns forever the 
wind from the old Norse shore. The ardent 
young Scotchman extended his arms towards ' 
the east, exclaiming: 

“ So let my grave be, where the eastern 
wind shall blow upon it!” 

Then, half ashamed of his ardor, his face ‘ 
grew reticent as usual, and he looked round, 
fearful that some one had heard him. But 
he saw nothing but the seabirds wheeling 
near him, while far down on the sandy beach 
half a dozen Yankee fishermen were lazily 
hauling up their boats or counting out the 
cod they had caught in the day’s fishing. For 
it was in a Massachusetts village, an out-of- 
the-way sea-coast town, that the nomadic 
young man had lingered of late, and some 
influence of earth or air held him there, not 


so idle as he seemed; for though the thongjhtB 
in his brain were yet vague, they were form¬ 
ing into a shape that should fall pulsing 
vehement from his pen. 

Behind him the flaming Occident glowed 
over the flat country, giving it a charm that 
made the scene stay in the memory like the 
beautiful expression of a plain face. The sea 
burned like a fire opal before him, its easy, 
ebbing waves sliding with a soft murmtkr^ 
along the sands, enhancing with tjiat languor¬ 
ous diapason of all music the sadness oiid 
longing that possessed him—the spell the 
hour had cast upon him. 

Ho was twenty-five, but younger than 
years in many things—in fashionable vtpin, 
in swUgeer masked in elegance, in impudenee.' 

Singularly pure his face looked now, defined 
against the bright sky, as he stood on the 
bluif that shelved down straight to the beeeh.' 
He looked the fact that not a base oruti- 
wortliy blood had flowed in the line of hte' 
Caledonian ancestors. Sturdy npiightn^' 
had been their characteristic; but they bad 
nourished one deadly hate, one invine|b|g-' 
heritage of their clanship. *• "1 

In some son or daughter had flowed an Im-- 
petuous current, that had descended to tMfc i 
man and made his Scottish traits at 
vivid and tinged with romance. A drapiof^ 
Spanish blood, perhaps— a souvenir of Ifofig 
mighty wrecked Armada— flowed in 
veins; for some dark-browed sailor 
have married the Scotch lassie who pltllld 
him, cast alone upon a foreign island. iBU 
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1 showed tlie man’s face, 
ft 111 the sudden, furious kindling 
.eye, the out-flashing of some 
'He looked the isleinan, with 
t yellow hair, his deep blue eyes, 
eihodon —^his face, when at rest, 
ft liid' dearly cut, no beard hiding the 
Jfof and chin. His pareuts, revers- 
legend of the first Lord of the 
mide their only child his name- 
so Somerlid Nicolsoii seemed 
|ubljf sealed to Scotch loves and hates. 

Oxford two years before, and 
I hy a desire to travel, had passed by 
the temptations to European 
•Jhftjn^ l ngs, and come over to America, tind- 
. hii|i’'liere a life as strange and new as his 
iMHBe-Ufis was full of the signs of past cen- 
■iiiAitk Tlie waves of this side of the A tlaiitic 
not chant the wild songs of Ossian—the 
these shores hovered over a country 
.^j^.^^nefleal to allow of a life of aiiiiless 


it bad faded from the sky, and 
disappearance came up a light fog 
^fellde slowly and veiled the far-off ships, 
boats near shore look like gliostly 
a sea of gray mist. The summer 
as if by a miracle. The damp- 
down like heavy dew. Nicolson 
I leftBKbsMl on the bluff and walked slowly 
the spot where a man sat on the 
knife in hand, Auining fish 
stroke so marvellov to the un- 

''You can cut this fog with avkime in two 
said the man, loo^i^^up and 
iMidrtly. 

sometimes a little tacituim, 
I also, and remained silent. 

a brig the other side the light 
I out. Hope she’ll stay out,” went 
O^pibliiherman, whose name was Seabuiy, 
whose house KIcoIson had boarded 
fita^ in the village. 

■ ino wind. Of course they’ll stay 
' know the coast, I suppose,” said 
looking indifferently off into the 
i daHcness. 

tgpod does knowin’ do, when yon 
fhch before yonr nose ?” asked 
‘"'If they only knew enough to 
astonishing how they’ll tiy 


a brig iflnom Charleston, South 
’ phed' as being down below 
&e'-paper this afternoon,” said 


Nicolson. carelessly, sitting down in the sand 
and pulling his coat about liiin. 

“ Was there?” said Seabury, with sudden 
anxiety, dropping his knife and involuntarily 
bringing his hand above his eyes to peer off 
seaward. 

Nicolson looked at him in surprise, but 
woultl not question him. 

“Our Submit was a coinin’ home in a brig 
with Cap’ll Nixon. Maybe she’s in that. It 
Nixon aint drunk he’ll take care of bis craft. 
No decent person ought to come to grief in a 
night as siill as this, though there's a plaguy 
sight more wind out there than we know of 
here.” 

^‘Submit is your daughter?” asked 
Nicolson. 

“Yes. She’s been South for a year with 
my sister, and her last letter said she was 
coming home as soon as Nixon started.” 

“She’ll not come in a steamer, then?” said 
the j'oung man, more for the sake of respond¬ 
ing than for any special interest. 

“No, she aint got much nioney, and it’s 
cheaper in the brig.” 

Nicolson did not say more. He sat won¬ 
dering what kind of a girl this daughter was, 
with her name smacking so strongly of 
Puritanism. A robust girl, whose physique 
overshadowed her intellect, but still possess¬ 
ing a shrewd and ready insight into the bus¬ 
iness of life. How curiously strange these 
people were to him, with their stories of the 
Mayflower, and of the old time of the Indian 
King Philip wai-s. Such an old time appeared 
to him but a few days back; for were not his 
old legends of the dim, unreal days of Fingal 
and the giants? 

The ni;.iht deepened and the fog thickened. 
It was fast becoming, as the fisherman had 
prophesied, of almost solid thickness. 

Nicolson and Seabury walked slowly up to 
the house, half a mile away. A silence had 
fallen upon the old man, and the thoughts of 
the younger were out in the bay, where the 
unknown brig rolled upon the waters. 

By nine o’clock, contrary to all expectation 
of the weatherwise, the fog had changed to a 
fine, driving rain, and the wind was blowing 
strongly from the northeast. 

Seabury walked restlessly up and down the 
little kitchen, muttering to himself. At last 
he wrapped his shaggy greatcoat about him, 
with the exclamation, “I can’t stand this, 
anyhow,” and strode out into the wet dark¬ 
ness; while his wife stood at the door, her 

pale face peering after him. t 
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Nicolson, smoking by the fire, threw his 
cigar away, a faint flush mounting to his 
forehead, the wild spirit of the night sound¬ 
ing a call to him. He plunged along the 
sodden road in the direction of the beach. 
The air, the night, the hurtling of the blast, 
fdl were like an intoxication to his youth and 
high health. The days of his childhood came 
back to him—those days when he had hung 
over the verge of rocky precipices, gathering 
with agile fingers his cap full of birds’ eggs, 
while his tartan whirled in the air, the 
frightened flock screaming above him; and 
l^Iow, down hundreds of feet, the sea-foam 
swirled as if hungry for him. He had never 
l^een afraid, and now he felt the power of a 
dozen men within him. 

There was no one on the beach save Sea- 
bury, whose figure he did not discern until he 
was close upon him. It was not the season 
for the fiercest storms and wrecks, and no 
Otie, save these two, thought of coining out 

Seabury turned and saw the young man 
beside him, ilnd a look of thankfulness came 
to his face. He was half disabled himself, for 
rheumatism had stiffened his leg, and some¬ 
thing of his old strength had gone. He looked 
with pride upon the stalwart youth near him, 
whose eyes seemed to emit flashes of blue 
lightning as they looked off seaward. 

Neither attempted to speak. They walked 
back and forth, buffeted by wind and spray. 
An hour passed thus, and still something held 
Uicm there. They heard from the waters no 
booming sound of distress. The rain drove 
on fVom the east blindingly. It had grown 
Ijghter within the hour, and they knew that 
the moon had risen. 

Suddenly Nicolson grasped the old man’s 
Vm apd pointed over the roaring waves. 

They saw, like a vision in a dream, a boat 
filled;.with men, with only one woman in 
their jpklst; and even from that distance the 
fond old: man fancied he could see with what 
a wild{pleading her eyes w;ere fixed upon that 
familiar shove, for in that one stormy glimpse 
Seabpvy recognize! his daughter. 

The two men on the beach had hardly seen 
thatbpat, before like a spectre it had vanished, 
and over it had rolled a bellowing, remorse¬ 
less; breaker, the heartless foam tossing gayly 
in the air. 

“ O my God! it is she,” cried Seabury, in 
unconscious exclamation. “ The men may 
swim; but I know she can’t in this sea.” 

He was wildly tearing off his coat, forgetting 
his Infirmities that would make him powerless 


in the water. Nicolson’s nervons hand wii% 
on his arm. 

I can swim,” he said, hoaraely, his lips t|^ . 
the man’s ear; “but you cannot. 1 sbiUI 
bring her to you.” 

His coat was off, his hat bared his yellowi^ 
curls to the storm, and he caught up the 
Seabury had brought and flung apoi| tl^ 
sands, knotting it defUy about his waist, 
with an exulting and challenging.fire on bis 
face, he leaped down into the water, whlehc 
rolled over him at the first plunge. 

When he rose upon the next smaller wswe^ 
Seabury saw the boat appear again, turned# 
over, with two men clinging to it. No oUieiiL 
were visible; at least so he thought, for tbe 
semi-darkness tormented him now more thsi^ 
the wind or rain. 

The phosphorescent, faint glare of tbe 
water aided the swimmer somewhat, and to. 
Nicolson’s accustomed eyes the boat showed^ 
when one unaccustomed to the sea would uofc 
have seen it. 

He swam bravely, but his slowness was 
torture to him. Before him, in the dlio^isb^ 

he saw the floating hair of a woman, the 
locks shining on the water—then it wm Um% 
to him, and he stmggled blindly after it* 

Though the waves almost stunned hlmn 
though sometimes he lost a foot or two, 
never for an instant doubted of his soocoai^ 
and the moment came when he grasped fh*, 
woman with-^ grasp of iron, and giving 
self up to less|, severe motion, he felt hin|M|^ 
pulled throi^ the water by the rope attaidMd; 
to his wa^V 

The wJ|Kne sand was gained at last, andi 
he strug^d to his feet to have the buidcg|i 
he bore snatched from his arms by Seabgiy,. 
who waded in to meet him, regardless of' tbiii 
waves that nearly knocked him, down. 

Three of the men had already been buflRiig^ 
up to the shore, and lay panting, consQlQwyi, 
only of a sublime sense of safety. 

Nicolson, seeing that Seabury held hlbk 
daughter with monopolizing clasp, that htt 
would repel with fierce paternal instinct any, - 
offer in that first moment of meeting, walked*, 
to the side of one of the men, bending over %Oj. 
peer into the sca-wet face. 

“ D—d coast this,” said the man, with tb% 
unmistakable intonation of a Cape Cod saQoi^ 
as he struggled up to a sitting posturw^ 

“ Who’d a thought ye could a got up such ji^ 
blow this time o’ year?” 

By the time he had ceased speaking law. 
had extricated a small flask firom theslA^ 
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pneloet of his Jacket, and had found the nibuth 
of It with celerity. 

** Ton carry your comfort with you,” said 
inifohon, cd^y. 

*'Toa may bet on that How’s the gal ?” 
lady is safe,” replied the young man, 
^O^^encing a dight feeling of disgust that 
*“iihe gal” diould be mentioned in such a 

thme of whiskey. 

*'dlive some of that stuff to the other fel¬ 
lows. 1 see they are able to move about,” he 
sidd, and walked to where Seabury was kneel¬ 
ing on one knee, holding' his daughter 
‘damsily but very tenderly, trying roughly 
and in vain to restore her to consciousness. 

Nieolson stooped to look at her, then ran 
*h^ to the man he had Just left, whom he 
Ibond assisting his wrecked companions. 
He admd for the bottle, and offered it to 
Seahniy, saying: 

”It wont harm her. It does not appear to 
me that die has swallowed much water.” 

He saw that the old man’s hands trembled 
j^blftilly—that he could not force the warm 
dn^s between the girl’s pale lips. 

”Fm all unstrung,” he said, iu a quavering 
voice. " Do give it to her.” 

Hleolson’s steady hand introduced the 
llqpSd into her mouth. Its unaccustomed fire 
mknned the dormant energies. Kicolson 
stood near until in the semi-darkness he 
toded he saw signs of returning life, then 
he walked away and devoted himself to the 
SSiittonce of the men, while Seabury care- 
called into full life the suspended anima¬ 
tion which had so frightened him. 

“I can help you home now,” he said, 
eageilj, tenderly smoothing back the wet 
hair. "Mother’s waiting—fearfully ’fraid of 
dveadfol news. Lean on me, my darling.” 

The rough fisherman’s reticent heart was 
opened by the danger, and he who was so 
chary of words of endearment, lavished them 
now on his rescued child. 

Niccdson, looking where they had stood, 
saw two figures moving slowly from the place. 
His first impulse was to follow them, but he 
knew she was safo, and his work for the mo¬ 
ment was with the poor wretches on the 
besdL 

Two hours later, having seen the men 
safoly housed in the fishing-huts that stood 
among the rodcs a little above high-tide 
mark, Hlcolson strode up the stony road that 
led to 8eabury*8 house. He felt a natural 
curiosity to see the girl he had brought from 
the water, and in addition, it had been so 


long since he had seen a new face, that there 
was a trifle of excitement visible in his ap¬ 
pearance as he gently pushed open the 
kitchen door and walked in. 

The glowing fire there made him for the 
first time sensible of the dripping clothes be¬ 
neath his greatcoat. The room was empty. 
He stood a moment by the fire, upbraiding 
himself for the selfish but fleeting feeling we 
all know when shut out as strangers from 
some great joy. Then he turned and went 
up to his room, where he put on dry clothing, 
saying to himself that he believed he had 
lingered long enough here; he would push on 
now to the great cities of this new world. He 
could not explain why he had already stayed 
so long. 

A voice at the foot of the stairs called his 
name. 

Well,” he said, in a surprised tone, for he 
had not expected to be remembered again 
that night. There was still so much of youth, 
almost of childhood in liim, that his heart 
was open to loneliness or joy in an unusual 
degree. 

He had forgotten the service he had 
rendered; but the very act of that service had 
rendered his soul painfully alive to emotions 
intenser than ordinary. 

Come down,” said Mrs. Seabury; and he 
heard the gladness in her accent. ‘^Corae 
down with dry clothes on. I must take care 
of you, or you'll be having a fever.” 

Nieolson went down stairs, sat by the stove 
and drank the steaming tea she gave him, 
until the moist glow told of the efficacy of her 
prescription. He sat and watched the little 
woman as she bustled about, going every few 
moments into the inner room, from whence 
Nieolson beard the murmur of talking—the 
sound of a voice womanly and refined—at 
least so it seemed from that distance. 

Mrs. Seabury’s face bore upon it alight 
that almost made the plain features beautiful; 
but, though absorbed, she was not unmindful 
of Nieolson, and occasionally cast nurse-like 
glances upon him, with which was mingled a 
devout gratitude. 

"Your daughter is quite recovered?” 
questioned Nieolson, with slight diffidence in 
his tone. 

“ She 18 weak, but to-morrow I think she’ll 
be well. Would you like to see her to-night?” 
looking at him as if now he had but to ask 


anything of them. 

“ She should rest at present,” he hastened 
to say, with the shy politeness that was 
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peculiar to him. He added, “I shall be 
happy to see her when she is entirely 
recovered.” 

“ She will want to see you. She is not an 
ungrateful child,” responded her mother. 

Nicolson sipped his tea in silence, wonder¬ 
ing if the child was such a plain, matter-of- 
fact person as the father and mother, and if 
she had as good a heart. 

“ She will consider it her duty to thank me 
with great fervency,” he inwardly said; “ as if 
I deserved such gratitude for an involuntary 
sea-bath; though in truth I did save her life, 
and being young, she is glad of it.” 

“I am not expecting thanks,” he said, 
aloud. “ If the service was great to her, it 
cost me very little to perform it.” 

Mrs. Seabury expostulated against such a 
view of the case; then, nnable to keep away, 
she disappeared within the room from w’hence 
came the sound of conversation. 

Nicolson desisted from herb tea and betook 
himself to his cigar, vacantly watching the 
smoke wreaths until they grew' dimmer and 
dimmer, and he was asleep in his chair. 

He roused himself at last, and rose to go to 
bed, fancying with clouded bruin, as he lit his 
candle, that he saw a woman’s drapery, and 
not that of Mrs. Seabury, sweeping by the 
open door of the kitchen. 


CHAPTER II. 

The next day when Nicolson came down 
to breakfast, lie looked quickly round the 
room in search of the woman he had seen, 
yet not seen with any idea of her appearance. 

He was alone in the kitchen. He saw 
Seabury driving his cow down the road, and 
his wife going through the barnyard with 
her basket in search of fresh eggs. He w'as 
standing by the window, looking beyond the 
barn to the fleecy horizon. It was a pleasant 
day which had just begun. The west wind 
of summer stirred the trees, with no memory 
of yesterday’s fierce northeaster. 

A girl came quickly from the other room, 
and hesitated a little as she saw the kitchen 
was only occupied by Nicolson. But he had 
heard her and turned, and at sight of her— 
for he was not used to female society—his 
unhackneyed face kindled faintly. 

The slight awkwardness she had felt at first 
disappeared, and she said: 

“You are Zir. Nicolson?” advancing and 
holding out her hand as she spoke. 

He took the hand and held it while she said: 


“.I am Submit Seabury, as I suppose- yoii 
know.” 

His tongue refused to frame any conven¬ 
tional expression of pleasure, and he on^ 
bowed, dropping the hand, thinking, “ now 
she will thank me.” 

And indeed it was in accordance with ad 
rules for her to thank her preserver then and 
there. But she did not do it, wisely resolv¬ 
ing to defer it until some time when her 
thanks would be better received. 

She made some ordinary remark abont the 
beauty of the morning; and the man, while 
he responded, was surprised again at the 
depth of sweetness in her voice—not sweetr 
ness alone, but holding a suggestion of 
strength, a hint of fervid emotions he had 
been taught not to expect in New EnglaniL 
It was Rossini who so loved the contralto 
voice, and gave to its singing these strains of 
harmony which only such a voice can express 
—the sweet passion, the pure sensuousnesa, 
the tone which appeals through all the ex¬ 
quisite of our senses to the divine witlim ua. 
Something in the girl’s voice made Niculsoii 
remember vividly the contralto solos of 
Rossini's music he had heard in Ijondofu 
Then he looked again at her face. Did that 
hold anything in unison with her voice? Tha 
eyes were lowered as he looked, and the pal^ 
dark face made him say, “ nothing,” with diar 
appointment; but even as he thought 
word, sho lifted her eyes to speak to him,ailA 
lie recalled the involuntary thought, for 1 m# 
eyes might have been the fires fi*om wlienc# 
her voice drew its peculiar power. , 

It is a pity you can only tell the color of 
eyes and there stop. Those of this girl waisa 
large and softly brown, but they were also 
full of light, capable alikoof flaming or dream¬ 
ing, and being also exponents of her charac¬ 
ter, they revealed that if she attracted at all, 
it was for a lifetime, and that attraction 
would be to a man either his safest or most 
dangerous experience. 

Nicolson liad not expected to find this girl 
with the aroma of society about her. He had 
been prepared to meet a Yankee girl whose 
bash fulness would put him immediately at 
his ease, for be was not a ladies’ man. With 
fashionable life it was apparent Submit Sea¬ 
bury bad liad nothing to do. But it appeared 
as if her breeding came by inheritance, “ from 
some Englisli or Scotch great-grandparenta/* 
Nicolson tbotight, with natural complacency. 

She stood before him now in the plainest 
of dresses, her hair ai ranged simply, a marked 
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rj^-Hwr ftee^ anddaric circles about lier 
Uiigaring eifects of last night’s dan- 
Am impiessed NIcoIson with a sense 
and power, even with something 
am ndptlttv a feeling of some sesthetic force, 
^■veA and fine, tliat entered his being uiicon- 
f, only to know afterwards, and never 
lanalyaad. 

^ Jon are entirely recovered, I hope,” he 
[!iS^iiotap much ftom politeness as in the 
['T^a to detain her, as she was moving 
the outer door. 

’!-%flM*paoaod and looked back, saying: 
^4!!niank -you—^yes^ save for a little languor. 
'Sm^yoii — ^ looking at him earnestly, * I am 
d^^uAnted with your face, snd do not 
It is Aways colorless. You look 

' .t^-yyrang man was conscious of a deep 
ffeanie fai knowing that her eyes were upon 
Unk'^vTlw warn glow at his heart mounted 
liowly to -hla face, felntly tinging its marble- 
fika lnm, that was only slightly bronzed by 
m and all!. 

.. Ai.]iave the misfortune to lack color,” he 
'likUr ”It Is something acquired as a student, 
andwhiAi I cannot discard. 1 am not at all 



'^lolqg the time he was speaking, he was 
[mfd^WQging to think of something by which 
it detAn her; but, bending her head 
to his remark, she walked down the 
led to the road, stopping every few 
greet with caressing fingers the old- 
slihibs and flowers that bloomed in 
Utile, niikept garden. 

«-^wAka well,” said the man, thinking 
Jifcirwy critically and coolly Judging her, 
svl^.leaned forward to watch her, a spark- 
ijglit in Ills searblue eyes that made them 
Ittk the Aieeny water. 

•daimklt looked out over the level, sandy 
•kytefiy spread between tho village and the 
Ihsi^. But Aie was not thinking of that re- 
rtomblanee. As she stepped again slowly over 
^i^jitAear old path, the perfume coming to 
JDm the tenderest of greetings, she had 
it, *?The young Scotchman is a gentle- 
with a imtent of nobility in his face.” 

Aie had forgotten him in the quiet 
i^allMaa of her recognition of home surround- 
look kindled as it roamed over the 
l^hltoibliie; In the pure sunshine of that 
ta^aitotjlie could not even shudder at the 
of ihe-night before. But that time 
^ enthusiastic 

'ihiitads.to.tlio hand tbA had saved her. 


“ How can I frame words to thank him ?” 
she asked herself. “ lie does not look like 
one who would care to have me walk up and 
thrust my thanks in his face.” 

One or two neighbors passed by and 
stopped at the gate, wliero Nicolson saw tier 
cordially greet them—noted how the rough 
hands grasped the shapely hand of the 
woman. 

With a little foolish fastidiousness, Nicolson 
slightly objected as lie saw. furthermore, how 
she talked with them with an ease and cor¬ 
diality that made tlieir weather-bealen 
features relax from tbeir setness. coorse 
they like her, and yet she does not look like 
one who would be a general favorite.” 

An uncouth open wagon drove slowly up 
to the gate, and the fanner on the seat, after 
heartily greeting the girl, said: 

“I didn’t know you was to home, hut I 
guess this letter'll be just as welcome as 
though I’d brought it thinkin’ to find j-ou. 
They wanted to know at the post-office ef I 
w’as goin’ by here. Who ever wrote that was 
posted about your movements, eh? Bold 
hand, too.” And tho man glanced significant¬ 
ly at Submit as she took the letter. 

Nicolson heard the words, and savagely 
muttered an expletive below liis breath: 

“Why do the boors always talk to a girl 
like that?” be muttered. “She ought to 
have her lcttei*s in peace—and her lovers, 
too,” with a grim smile, turning away and 
sauntering slowly into the barnyard, where 
the hens w'ere chattering over their corn. 
They did not fly at his fairiliar presence, and 
he stood there, absently watching Seabnry 
as he did his morning “chores.” He heard 
a near step, and Submit came towards him, 
with something of her pallor gone. 

“I was still in love witli life,” she said, 
standing a moment silent, “and I like to tell 
you that I am glad to be alive on such a 
morning as this. I never was facile with 
spoken thanks, Mr. Nicolson. You wMll greet 
tills with love, I know—let it speak for one 
wlio is awkward at speech, particularly when 
deeply moved.” She put in his hand a tiny 
bouquet of heath and broom-blossoms, then 
turned to fondle tho dog who had bounded 
to her side; hut she saw the sudden access of 
emotion, the uiicontrollahle and heaiitifiil 
softening of his eyes, the tenderness of his 
mouth. 

Ho bent over the flowers, the years pf his 
chlldhoofl coming back to him, then he took 
the girl’s hand with an impetuous gesture: 
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love them! They belong to my very 
life! I do not know why I stay away from 
home so long.” Then, his reserve returning 
to him, he said, “Where did you get them? 
You have not a magic wand to call them into 
bloom the moment you appear?” 

“I am not an enchantress, or I should have 
res6ued myself last night.’ I also love the 
flowers, and mother cherishes two or three 
plants of them in her own room, and they 
were in bloom to greet my return.” 

“ They ought to be sentient enough to 
know of your coming,” he said, earnestly, and 
then in the silence that followed, he added: 
“ Why do you like them so especially ? Is it 
not strange in an American girl ?” 

“But American girls have whims,” she 
said, in a light way that he thought veiled 
some deeper feeling, “ and one of my fancies 
is to have Scotch wild-flowers.” 

“You pay a Scotchman the greatest of 
compliments,” he said, thinking a shade of 
thought had settled on her face, an intan¬ 
gible melancholy in her eyes. 

Seabury came lumbering down from the 
barn, his bluff face glowing. 

“ You know that young man saved your 
life. Submit,^’ he said, in his tactless way. 

“Pray do not let us speak of it,” said 
Nicolson, carefully adjusting his bouquet, an<l 
angry with the intrusion. 

“Yes, I know it,” said Submit, quietly, 
“ and I hope Mr. Nicolson understands that 
I am grateful.” 

“ Wall, I am glad of it,” Seabury said, looking 
in some surprise at the two who took things 
so coolly. “But there aint words to tell 
what I feel about It. I could go on talking 
to the end of time, and then not have said 
half, either. He did the noble thing, by 
George! and he did it splendidly, too! You 
ought to have seen him jump into the 
breakers. Submit. What little strength there 
is left in my poor old legs seemed to leave me 
then, when I knew you was in that boat— 
and I did know it, as if the Lord had told 
me.” 

Submlt’s eyes were dewy as she said, in a 
voice that made the common words thrilling: 

“ I know all you felt, father; for the near¬ 
ness of death made me know fully how much 
I loved you and mother.” She put her hand 
on his shoulder as she spoke, then softly 
touched the grizzled locks below his hat It 
was evident from her face that she^could not 
talk of her rescue yet—it was too thoroughly 
in possession of her heart. She had not 


lived so long on the shore without being aUa 
to know the terrible risk Nicolson ran when 
he came after her. 

After a little silence Seabury said: 

“ I saw Deacon Moss give you a letter. 1b 
it from Florian ?” 

Nicolson, strangely sensitive concemli^ 
Submit, raised his eyes to her face, listening 
for her reply, and tiying to read in her eyes 
something deeper than the lips said. Hiait 
was simply “ yes.” 

“He guessed pooty nigh when yoa*d be 
here,” remarked Seabury. “ He’ll be on now, 
I s’pose Haven’t seen hide nor hair of him 
all the time you’ve been gone.” 

Nicolson thought there was an air of Tezsr 
tion in the way he stooped and picked a 
pebble, throwing it spitefully in among the 
hens, scattering them with loud cackling. 

“ He knew when I was to start, for uncle 
told him,” said Submit. “About his comiug 
—you can read his letter, and aiTonge it Bo 
suit yourself.” 

Seabury took the letter and walked towards 
the house, putting on his spectacles as he 
went. 

“Your friend has the music of the South 
in his name,” remarked Nicolson, having 
changed his resolve to go in the house, to one 
to stay as long as she remained. 

“ He is Sou them; though you would not 
be safe to judge of people or names in that 
way,” Submit replied. 

“ But you are certainly a Puritan.” 

“ In name, yes.” 

“But you are almost in the shade of 
Plymouth Rock. That must have its in¬ 
fluence—one’s birthplace hangs a banner over 
one's life ;* we cannot forget it,” 

“Witness your emotion at sight of this 
heath,” slie said; then with uncalled-fbr 
earnestness, “ One's birthplace is indeed 
different from any other spot, though only 
our baby eyes have seen it; therefore these 
souvenirs of the Pilgrims must have set an 
invisible seal upon my character.” 

Stooping to pat the tangled terrier that so 
besieged her skirts, Submit went slowly to¬ 
wards the house, and Nicolson leaned ag^nst 
the well-curb, ruminating with a stin^g 
spice of self-scorn in bis thoughts. It was 
that kind of feeling which men know when 
they are suddenly interested in a woman who 
is openly kind to them, and for whom they 
flmcy some other has intentions likely to'be 
successful. The surprise her appearance had 
excited in him—for she was entirely opposite 
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in fiioe and manner to his preconceived idea 
of the dau^ter of Seabury—left his fancy 
unguarded, his sensibilities open to the deep¬ 
est im^reseiou. He had only thought that 
she was one of those keen gray-eyed women 
of InteUlgenoe, but no ideality, that abound 
in the United States. He Judged of the 
middle class, of the comfortable working 
•people^ as though he were in England, though 
his perceptions told him how erroneous that 
Judgment was; but the habit of his life clung 
to him. 

Ill the little low-browed porch, or " sink- 
room,” he paused for a drink of water, and 
holding the cocoanut shell in his hand, the 
irritaled tones of Seabury, who sat within the 
Utclien, came to his ears. 

** J>—u thatFlorian T Seabury said, harshly, 
bringing the palm of his hand forcibly to the 
table. "No other man ever had such a 
plague of a nephew. What does the fellow 
mean by following Submit so? 1 wont have 
ill Fll put a stop to it!” 

"Ton can't stop such things quite so easy,” 
Slid his wife, anxiously. "He ah it the man 
rd choose for Submit, but he aint quite so 
bad as you think him, Silas; he’s got sonic 
'good In him.” 

"You women,” said the husband, sneering- 
ly,"ean^ see evil in a slim, handsome feller 
like Elorian. Let his goodness keep him out 
of scrapes, if he’s got any goodness, I say.” 

" I s’pose he’ll come,” said the wife, waiving 
Uie discussion. 

"Come! of course he’ll come! What does 
she tliink of him?” lowering his voice as he 
asked the question. 

"Tm sure I never could decide,” was the 
despondent reply. "1 can’t always read 
Submit She aint our kind, exactly, Silas,” 
she said, mournfully. 

"Fd like to see a more dutiful darter, that’s 
all,” was the reply, somewhat belligerently. 

incolson, absorbed in the interest he felt, 
fiirgot he was listening for the moment, then, 
ss they went on talking about her, he silently 
kit the porch, wandering down across the 
ooaise-grassed fields to the beach. 

He had not firittered away his heart in the 
ten thousand things which spoil a young man 
of society, and the girl he had Just left was to 
him a presence he had never felt before—-had 
Imagined only vaguely. He did not love her; 
if he did not see her again, he would remem¬ 
ber her as something that colored his dreams 
beautlfiilly for a while, that left his soul purer 
tor her infinence. Now, as he lingered by the 


shore, idly lounging on the sands, her face 
faded from bis mind, and in its place—or 
rather it seemed as a continuation of 
thoughts of her—came pictures of the homo 
he had left; but they were pictures dearer 
than their wont, with an indescribable charm, 
a flush of sunny hues upon them. At noon, 
when he returned, he did not think of Sub¬ 
mit until he had started for the house, then 
her personality sprang into life again, and he 
wondered with a slight vindictive feeling 
concerning Florian, with whom the woman 
dealt so tenderly. 

" A graceful scamp, doubtless,” he said to 
himself, leisurely climbing the ridge of the 
beach, then turning to “scale” a stone over 
the rippling waves. Another stone whistled 
after his from some hand behind him, and a 
gay voice cried: 

“ You are born an athlete! No one ever 
beat me before.” 

Nicolson turned quietly, and encountered a 
brilliant face, whose smile glanced like the 
shining waters beyond him. A slight figure 
below the medium height, dressed in the ex¬ 
treme of fashion, a diamond glittering in the 
spotless linen, and upon the slender wliite 
hand; long, dark hair blown by the fresh 
breeze, all shaded by a Panama hat, which 
was deftly and carelessly lifted, while the 
owner bowed to his companion and said: 

“ I am sure I know you—the young 
Scotchman whom aunt mentioned as board¬ 
ing here. I am happy to see you. We shall 
be fishing comrades, I predict.” 

Nicolson rather coldly touched the extend¬ 
ed hand. It was not usual with him to frat¬ 
ernize quickly with any one, and he was 
peculiarly distrustful of this tropical looking 
bird, though he felt there was something very 
winning about him. He replied graciously 
enough: 

“ You have guessed who I am. I have 
become expert at that art myself, since my 
sojourn here. You are called Floriau— 
whether as surname, I know not.” 

“Florian Hunt,” with another bow, avert¬ 
ing his eyes, as he said satirically, and yet 
with a question in his tones, “ my wise rela¬ 
tives have not said my name with an accent 
of praise, I’ll wager.” 

“ It was mere accident that I heard your 
name at all, as an exi)ccted guest,” replied 
Nicolson. 

“ I ’am glad my letter has preceded me,” 
said Florian, w'alking on with nervous steps, 
twirling his cane rapidly. “ I came down in 
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the morning train. Has Submit arrived ? not 
yet, I suppose.” His curious-colored eyes 
glanced rapidly over his companion’s face, 
then off again, while his lips seemed to trem¬ 
ble with eagerness. 

“ Yes, she has arrived.” 

“Ah!” Florian’s step grew quicker; then 
he turned back, saying apologetically, That 
is a surprise I hardly looked for. 1 did not 
expect her until to-night at the earliest. 
Pardon me, T must make my greetings at the 
houseand he sprang on, disappearing round 
a curve in the road. 

Nicolson looked after him, then he turned 
back to the beach again, crunching the wet 
gravel with a decided heel. A sudden blow 
had come over the soft visions of an hour 
ago. He pushed off a boat and jumped into 
it. This staying so long on this shore would 
soon be wearisome. Be must go to the great 
cities yet to bo seen. Then why linger in 
this fishing hamlet? He rowed off, and 
made a pretence of fishing, until a salt air 
hunger forced him in shore. It was evident¬ 
ly past the dinner hour, for Submit an<l Flo- 
rian were in the yard, sitting in the shade of 
lilacs. Florian’s face was glowing undis- 
guisedly as a child’s; his yellowish black eyes 
were dilated, his lips crimson. Nicolson’s 
clear-cut face showed very coldly beside the 
versatile fire and play of Florian’s. When 
the latter saw Nicolson, he left Submit’s side, 
and came to him, grasping his hand with 
warm pressure, exclaiming: 

“Fortunate fellow! If I only could have 
had the happiness of doing Submit the ser¬ 
vice you rendered last night! They have 
been telling me about it. But I—I am never 
lucky.” He spoke the last words with discon- 
ten t, even with genuine sadness. 

“ Yes, I was fortunate,” said Nicolson, un¬ 
able to prevent a feeling of Warm admiration, 
and a vague pity for he knew not what; for 
he felt for the first time an undertone of 
pathos in the character of the man before 
him—the vaguest sense of a helpless appeal 
for happiness. It was that, perhaps, which 
was one secret of Florian’s power over wo¬ 
men. He appealed *^o them; he besought 
them by some undefinable characteristic— 
never by words to drive a wretched existence 
from him, to exorcise the despondent moods 
that swayed him. And he was fascinating 
in person, always graceful, attentive, gallant; 
his dark, irregularly-featured face was capable 
of expressing a fire which fair heroines had 
only read about, and which they found dan¬ 


gerously bewildering; for one of Florian^ 
methods of killing time was to play upon - 
girls* hearts, a pastime in which other men* 
have indulged. But Florian could never 
coolly do that. He was attracted hy a tone, 

“ Her look, her way 

Of Bi)eaking gently—for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and, cert^ • 
brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day.” 

And he paid his court with such devotion, 
genuine, though ephemeral as flowers and as 
winning, until the charm was over, and he " 
had flitted, leaving the woman, if perchance 
she was young and undiscipliued, to awaken 
startled over an idol broken, a heart roused 
and forsaken. Such girls, with few decep¬ 
tions, make bitter women. Florian had had 
his hour. Ask him not for repentance and 
amendment. But such a life left him di^ 
mally alone and unsatisfied. 

His cousin. Submit Seabuiy, had been his 
companion two years ago for six consecutive 
months, and the wayward, winning Florian 
had cast his hopes upon her. He should live 
or die as she said. 

Curiously, he did not appear to have the ■ 
same effect upon Submit as upon other wo¬ 
men. She was cool, she did not yield to his ; 
extravagant advances, she did not melt at his 
entreaties, and consequently she unconscious¬ 
ly secured the deepest love he could know; 
she became the ruling power.orhis life, Ha 
loved her with a fierce impetuosity he did 
not try to disguise. Could a woman fail to 
be influenced by such a devotion? 

In that first half-hour, Nicolson easily read 
Florian’s heart and character, and judged 
him harshly as a man M^ould. Possibly not 
more harshly than he deserved. 

But Submit did not carry her heart upon 
her sleeve. He could not read her, but he 
admired her with a tinge of something that 
thrilled in his unsullied blood, while lie 
watched furtively for the sign of her love fbr 
Florian. But her eyes maintained their 
calm, or only started into some special brlU- 
iancy at command of something sheerly 
intellectual. 

“ She is worth reading,” Nicolson thought, 
that night, sitting in his room by the table 
which held his heath-blooms. “How deli¬ 
cately she thanked me. Yes, she is worth 
studying.” 

The young man slept upon v bathe thought 
a cool resolve to study human nature In the 
person of Submit Seabury. 
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takfiM nnct room, did not sleep so 
faued ont under tbe glimmer of 
irow douded, his eyes fiercely 

'ioltwlnd wonld cool my head!” 
^nfai^ed. **ilieid8 a cursed heat and 
I hare sat too long with Nlcolson 
lit In the same room. The man of 
fie does not know it now, but I know 
’iriU love heiv-love her! And what 

ronnd, and paced softly up and 
toonUi his head thrown back, soine> 
l^t lumdsome face and figure that 
ikine of a leopard, agile and graceful, 
Mstwoithy, in spite of a heart full 
ipnlsea 


.y:- CHAPTER IIL 

' been a tiimmer of fearful heat, and 
biidlj a shower had cooled the eartli. The 
itfliiliM of the air had settled upon the vil- 
• ICen and women did their usual work, 
^/dld It In languor, with no energy to 
j^rahgthen them. Older people talked of a 
summer yean ago, when heat ruled, and no 
ndb cwne finr weeks and weeks. Tlie crops 
parched and shninken every day, sink- 
Jpjiiwd shrivelling beneath that bronze sky 
h^gbrlng down upon them. There secured 
that expectant hush in Uie air, as if 
>|ffh end man were waiting for something 
dia not come —something they would 
'gm die wlthonti Sometimes on the air was 
^ scent of burning bushes, gathered to clear 
Jteland* The scent hung over the village, 
aftij^lng with the salt breeze, for the ocean 
,v« true to Itself and tbe town, and gave a 
;)ttla dampness ftom its eternal waves. 

Tt Is at such times that country people 
jbte their heads and say—"It will be a 
season.” And in truth, many sickened, 
as the foliage and crops did. Submit 
'fwandered often into the wo<^8 that lay back 
^ |be village. There was a sense of damp- 
ygm there; the shade kept the greenery of 
.fitMuid nnderbrash fresher than anything 
*ai9where else, and the air retained a refresh- 
^faqf stiwn of growing vegetation. 

, She walked slowly, pressing her feet against 
ftfo soft noM, sitting down at last by a pine 
• t^ her Am tamed toward the place 
whim the ocean wind blew. She was pallid 
mdrlodked oppressed. Shadows were upon 
herqfos, anil the smile which she bestowed 
cn the teirler at her foot was hardly a smile, 


so slow and lifeless was it. A weight of 
something more than the weather appeared 
upon her, or perhaps she, also, was ill. 

A voice from a path in the woods was all 
at once heard singing some old-time, pathetic 
ballad of the sea and a wreck it liad made. 
The shadow on Submit's face deepened; she 
passed her hand wearily over her eyes, then 
turned toward the direction in which that 
path led. She knew he would find her now, 
though the place had thus far been sacred to 
solitude and to her. A man appeared among 
the trees, slowly fanning his heated face with 
his broad hat. Tlie woman, watching him, 
could not but see how haggard he looked, 
with what a jaded air he walked. But the 
weather was horrible enough to account for 
languor or pallor. His roaming, restless eyes 
saw the folds of her muslin dress against the 
green leaves. He came to her side, bent and 
took her hand, the action flushing his cheeks, 
and giving a belter lustre to his eyes. 

" Submit,” he said, “ we find the good when 
we seek it not. I have been looking for you 
ever since I returned, until now. I came 
back to see you again. I cannot leave you.” 

Florian sat down at Siibinit's feet and forci¬ 
bly retained her hand. " You were cruel 
enough last week when I left, to allow me to 
touch your hand now,” he said. “Is the 
Scotchman gone ?” 

“No.” 

There was a lurid darkening of his face, 
then it fitfully flashed. Submit thought him 
now like a torrid night, holding dreadful 
lightning and destnictlon. His constant 
presence, always calling for what she could 
not give, had sapped her, bodily and mentally. 
She was undcfinably conscious of the fact 
that he drew life from her, that pliysically he 
oppressed and weakened her. And yet she 
liked him, was strongly interested in him. 
Now she was singularly out of patience, she 
felt in that passive state when one feels it is 
but a step from quietness to madness. The 
hot sky above her had stifled her. She could 
not bear anything. 

"You should have staid in Philadelphia,” 
she said," you cannot have acccmplislied 
your business already.” 

" Don’t talk to me in that way!” he cried, 
throwing her hand from him. " You kill me I 
I came back to plead once more with you. I 
am so abject that I can beg of you to marry 
me for pity only. I shall never be anything 
without you. I am going to hell os fast as I 
can.” 
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She looked at him coldly. “ And you wish 
to take me with you,” she said. “ I do not 
love you, save as a sincere friend might do. 
All ray influence has been used, to make you 
leave your weak ways of killing time. You 
have not reformed. You gamble, you drink, 
you are, I know not what. Florian, for the 
love of Heaven, let me respect you!” 

Her voice had lost all its coldness, and was 
vibrating with an almost passionate entreaty, 
the sight of her seemed to madden him. He 
could not look at her and know that she 
could never be his. He attempted to seize 
her hands, exclaiming: 

“ Help me, then! Before God, I tell you, 
you are the only power who can save me 
from utter destruction. Promise to marry 
me—in five years—in ten years; let me have 
it to look forward to!” His eyes, imploring, 
burning, fearfully eager, besought hers. 

“ Florian, listen to me,” she said with sol¬ 
emn earnestness, “and believe what I tell 
you. If I marry you without having any¬ 
thing but a strong friendly feeling for you, I 
should save yon from nothing bad. I should 
be a curse to you—a curse beyond your im¬ 
aginings. I should, being bound to you, learn 
to hate you, and myself as well. I am not 
too good,” with a strong shudder, and a fiery 
flash of eyes. “Such a bond would be a 
chain forged by the infernal deities. If I did 
not love a husband, words have no power to 
describe the intensity of my dislike. Now, 
as my friend, I am sincerely attached to you. 
You are very winning, Florian, you are very 
attractive; I can easily imagine that girls 
should love you. But I—I cannot.” 

Her last words were uttered with a soft im¬ 
ploring in them, an entreaty for nobility and 
strength in him. She rose from her seat and 
said: 

“ Shall we not go home, now ?” She ex¬ 
tended her hand, lightly touching his head, 
her own face too sad for tears. He rose 
also, his wretched face becoming fixed in a 
look of unutterable misery. 

“ I think, if you will excuse me, I will take 
a stroll on the beach before I come up to the 
house.” 

His unnatural tone, his whole appearance 
aJai'med her. She took a step toward him 
saying; 

“You will take care of yourself, Florian? 
You are so impetuous, I am continually wor¬ 
ried about you.” 

“Am I looking remarkably impetuous?” 
smiling ghastlily upon her. 


“No. I am not frightened about yVfU 
You look as if you might harm youn9^ 
You will not?” . 

“ I promise you;” and not looking aft luif 
again, he disappeared behind the tre^ 
Submit stood many minutes looking aft thi^ 
place where he had stood. Now that he iAa 
gone, she was weak and faint. She was 
the edge of the woods, and puffs of sultry 
came from the fields to her; that air seenaMT 
stifling and fatal to her. The red sunUg^ft 
beyond the wood, pitiless and Tmobscuredf' 
was like a doom to her. A dreadful <^[iprefrT 
sion was upon her, nameless, and from which 
she could not escape. A mantle of mtotfiy 
enveloped her. Her lips were feverish, her; 
hands burning. She took her hat and wUn^ 
vaguely forward, deeper into the woods, ooil<‘ 
scious only of one wish—for I'est, and peftce, 
and coolness. “ They say it is a deep end' 
thick wood further in,” she said; “thoiiv 
surely, I shall find rest from this heat aiid 
drought.” 

The sun, deeply westering, glanced rardy 
between the rugged boles of the old * pluie 
trees. She would soon have a world of 
gloom to herself. If only it would grow cooler! 

“ Submit looks pale, lately,” said Seabury W, 
his wife. 

“She’s under the weather, like all of u^I 
s’pose,” said Mrs. Seabury,with a worried look 

“ Where did she go this afternoon ?” 

“ O, I don’t know; down to the wooda^ I 
guess.” 

“ She ought to be back by this time, ahem 
get a fever.” ' ■ 

Seabury stood at the door, his hands behind 
him, looking off beneath the mild stariighi 
to the long stretch of woods that lay in an’ 
unearthly stillness in the warm air. The aft/ 
mosphere was full of a strong scent of bam-' 
ing wood, and to the right, several niUeff 
away, a bright and growing light shot into 
sky, rising, dying, but wonderfully calm tbf 
such a spectacle, for there was no wind. 

“ The woods in the south district will ifl 
have to go, wont they?” asked the wife, gain¬ 
ing toward the light, remembering two othtf ' 
times when she had seen just such a glow 
a sultry summer. 

“ Yes, and everything else, too, I sbonlft' 
say,” responded Seabury. “Squire TliftMir- 
was round there to-day. It only begun thfa 
corning, but he says it’s awftil. XTnlon 
there’s rain, I don’t see why the fire should 
stop as long’s there’s any stuff to hxxrOk' 
Thank the Lord, there’s no wind I” 
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caipa ftom the lilac tree where 
standing. Kicolson’s face was 
hb hand, clasped over a wil- 
Lha luid haen peeling^ was shut with 

i^PM^Seabnry returned?” he asked. 
Tm worried about her,” spoke 
r, .quickly. 

to toe woods, yonder?” pointing 

ir hot tout la dve hours ago,^ su^ and 
Jfii^re than half sick.” 

’■la Mr. Hunt?” 
t don’t know.” 

toonght he had seen ‘him going 
•woodi but that would not deter 
I lie. walked down the path, he heard 

W 

harness up and ride over to the 
M how the fire looks, sir. Over the 
it shoots up in tongues.” 
i,looked off as the fisherman polnt- 
__,_jt flames leaped up, piercing the 

g lM atmosphere, and wreaths of beauti> 
iitoa curled slowly in the glare, then the 
fUakered low, leaving a lurid glow on 
Klcolson reached the woods 
^•q^plnogad hurriedly in, thinking as he 
* ^IU: 'or the stories the vUlage people had 
iH him of people lost in Duxbury woods. 
4>kacTOr of the night and time was upon 
It made no difference that he repeated- 
tp|d.|iiniself that it was not probable that 
who had lived here all her life, would 
henelf to get lost. In the woods. He 
^ leai^ penetrate the darkness here. 
W9 throbbing heat of the night, the 
toe fUnt, dry mist that half obscured 
£1*9, enveloped bis brain in a deep de- 
iqy, and burning through every other 
eleetrliying the languid life this 
^ve him, was the love he felt for 
The days that had passed since she 
la had, made.all clear to him. He 
her^ and. the whole resolve of his being, 
’lU^jUieet purpose of his life, was. to win 
J^r' to®, loving^ regnant wife be bad 
of ainoe earliest youth. Hope and. 
ity poBsemed him.. He could not yet 
woidB never to be recalled, never to be 
antn toe impulse overmastered 
trembled at the. power within 

headjbenti aud.ejes dilated painfiilly, 
' pn.^twaen the branches, thinking 
^ nnsncoeasflil bis search must 
.to. ge^on with 1^ for bils 


restlessness would not allow him to pause. 
More than a mile from the place where 
Submit had met Florian, Nicolson saw a hand¬ 
kerchief hanging silently on a branch of sas¬ 
safras bush. Its texture and delicate perfume 
made him sure it was Submits.. Siie had, 
then, wandered thus far. He hurried on with 
headlong speed, not knowing where he was 
going, and indeed it would not have mattered, 
for he had not the slightest chie tliat should 
lead him to take a special direction. 

The sound of crackling wood grew more 
distinct; the report of falling trees had 
sounded like guns of doom ever since he liad 
stai'ted. Now the air was sultrier, more suf¬ 
focating, and filled with the strong exliala- 
tions of pine, that at a distance had been 
pleasant. He reached a slight elevation, and 
found to his surprise that, below him, instead 
of woods, lay a dry and parched field, over 
which a fire had run, leaving it blackened and 
smoking. The glare of the fire was plainer 
and plainer; the field lay sullen in the flick¬ 
ering, strong light, and every moment made 
objects more horribly distinct. At the riglit 
was tlie fire, not yet to the boundary of the 
field, but striding onward. He stood ii reso- 
lute a moment, then dashed across the field 
ill the direction of the fire. 

" I cannot find her—I cannot rest,” he said, 
trying to find comfort in the thought that 
she had gone to a neighbor’s, or had already 
reached home. The fire was burning over a 
series of low hills, or more properly knolls, 
sweeping up their sides, seeming to devour 
the very earth itself. One of these liills, the 
first wiiich had been- burnt over, Nicolson 
climbed, and standing on the cluirred and 
heated ground, looked to the fire. That 
sight stirred him to an almost intoxicated 
excitement; the terrible heat made ids blood 
boil, and the novelty of the moment gave 
him a factitious strength. Below him, fur¬ 
ther from the flames, which receded rapidly, 
so dry was the fuel, he saw a group of men 
from the villages about. Tljcy stood still, 
sometimes shading their faces with their hats, 
speaking but rarely, all garrulonsness subduedc 
by the power before them. In tliat moment 
many even of the most practical foivot that 
the fire was consuming liundn ds of their 
dollars, forgot everything but the vivid 
grandeur of the scene. Nicolson saw Seabiiry 
in that red glare, his face toward the flames, 
staring with all his soul. Restlessly NIcolson’s 
eyes roamed from one direction to another. 
He could not forget that he had not found 
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Submit, that he had started in search of her, 
and he could not shake off a foreboding of 
something evil, something he must strive to 
arrest. Yet, how? His face, even with that 
light upon it, looked pallid and strained from 
the emotion that made him suffer. lie felt as 
if struggling in a dream which held him in a 
grasp of horror. The fearful beauty glowing 
up to heaven made no other impression on 
him at the moment than to intensify the 
maddening doubt and gloom of his soul. His 
reticent nature was roused to a pitch un¬ 
known to mercurial temperaments. Passion 
and fear for his beloved held possession of 
him. The feeling which had hitherto only 
shown itself in flashes to Submit now blazed 
with a force that overcame his will, strong as 
that was. 

His eyes had left the fierce shining of the 
fire and had dwelt for the last five minutes 
vaguely upon a peninsular-like point of woods 
that ran out toward the field behind him, 
and on the other side of which in spring was 
a deep, swift brook rushing rapidly seaward. 
Tall, slender pines stood here in the direct 
line of the fire, and Nicolson’s excited eyes 
dwelt there, until upon their strong vision 
grew into a partial distinctness the sight of 
a figure reclining against a fallen tree. After 
that first fancy, the fickleness of the flames 
put that place in gloom, and Nicolsoii dared 
not leave his position until he had seen again 
whether the thing were a fantasy of his im¬ 
agination. Now a flame shot up with dia¬ 
bolical brilliance, and in the yellow glare of 
light Nicolson saw what ho thought was a 
woman in light clothes, motionless against 
the log. Why did she not move? Did she 
not know death was tramping toward her, 
a death too dreadful? Was not that heat too 
great to be borne in that place? Was it not, 
in truth, some play of light upon birch bark? 
Nicolson could not stay to decide any question. 
He lied down the hill as if the demon of the 
lire pursued him. Over the blackened field 
which had been so lately burned that the 
ground scorched his feet as he sped on. Tlie 
distance was greater than he liad thought, 
seeing it by the light of the fire, and as he 
went on the heat increased, so that his pant¬ 
ing breath hardly relieved his lungs, and the 
floating adies Malf checked him. 

“O my God!” he thought, “she must be 
dead, or she could not stay in such a place.” 

Struggling and stumbling on, he at last 
knelt exhausted by the tre^ where she sat. 
It was she, pallid, senseless, her dark hah* 


drifting over the log, her hand lying besTj. 
and inanimate on the hot earth. An ezdih 
Illation of love and despair passed his lipa M I 
he took her in his arms and felt how helpless I 
she was. He staggered back, preferring ..to ! 
cross the stream, now so low that but a 
inches of watt r ran in its course. A tongne 
of terrific light shot upward nearer them; It 
reached forward as if eager for the fleeipg 
mortals. Its light made the pallor, the im* 
mobility of Submit’s face still more visible 
to the man who carried her. He laid ber 
down on the bank of the stream and filled 
his hat with water, bathing her head,dasb^g 
it upon her brow, a piercing joy in his heart 
as he saw a languid movement of the eyeltdi. 
He wjiited for nothing more; seizing her In 
his arms again, he hurried on, plunging 
through the briery fields across a marsh, out 
upon the still, quiet beach where an ebbing 
tide was rippling slowly out to sea. Here a 
faint wind refreshed him. He sat down on 
the sands, and Submit, in a hurried, weak 
way, withdrew herself from his cinbraoe^ 
drew her hand vaguely over her eyes and 
asked in a bewildered voice: 

“ Where did you find me ?” 

Eaising her eyes to his face as she spobe^ 
the glance she saw there drew her soul up-, 
ward to meet it. She could not withdratK 
her eyes, and an unusual physical weakiieto 
made her lack self-control. More than all 
that, the time decreed in heaven had coma 
when love should know its own. He did not 
appear to have heard her question, and she 
instantly forgot it. His eyes glowed with a. 
purple fire on her, and his face, with features 
strangely still, w*as yet transfigured with an 
inward light that burned with pure intensity. 

“ I have been silent until I must speak/* 
he said, leaning forward as if to take bar 
bands, then restraining himself, and slightly, 
withdrawing from her. 

“ Do yon know what I would say to youP** ' 
a thrill of tenderness exceeding even the 
passion in his voice. “ My entire being can-, 
not have been so voiceless as not to tell you. 

I love you.” 

Her eyes, which were so marveDonsly 
beautiful and dear to him, as brown eyes only 
can be to some gray ones, were upon bis with. • 
an expression he could not mistake. That 
deep, exquisite and faithful feeling of her aotii 
was there. She loved him. He took her 
hand, holding it with a pressure that told moce 
to the girl than any stormy demonstration 
could have done. The light of the bumlfig' 
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voods mide bis face plain to her. In it she 
lesd surety of a noble love, human with 
paidon, divine with teiidernsiss and truth. 

Tliey sat there fur a while, uttering detached 
voids, Ifwkiug at each other in the radiance 
of a Just confessed love. Then Nicolson saw 
a diade of some remembrance fall like a 
dmky veil over her face. 

“You love the Yankee girl Submit?” she 
idml, some unuttered sadness in her tone. 

“ I loife you, whoever you are,” he answered; 
(bon said, “ you cannot surely think I would 
leiiUte one luoinent because you are not in 
Ihe same grade in which society has placed 
Mitliatthat has made a difference to me, 
bai deterred me? I think you know me 
veil, know a nature that could not soon 
9 eik of its strongest feeling.” 

• She smiled to think how well she knew 
Urn, better even than he thought. 

“Ko, I could not have loved a man whom 
I bad seen hesitathig out of regard to my 
ititioD. Contempt would have smothered 
aoyaflbctloii.” 

Agdu she paused, as If unable to utter 
vbatdie must say. She withdrew her hand 
fiom his and pressed it upon her heart She 
tmned her face away, not daring to meet his 
pa. Then speaking slowly she said; 

“My childish fancies and remembrances 
dUnot err when they told me later how you 
baa been brought up in the beliefs, the hates 
nd lores of your clan. I have imagined 
nioy times your face when I should tell you 
fliat 1 am a child of a clan whom the Nicol- 
ans deem it a virtue to hate. My name is 
Jean McDonald of tlie clan of McDonalds 
igidiist which you are sworn.” 

Fur us, whose growth is of to-day, whose 
feelings, happily, are not nurtured to perpetu¬ 
ate enmities, few of us can understand the 
emotion with which Nicolson listened to the 
girl beside him. For centuries it had been 
elroost a religion of his family to hate the 
nee to which this woman belonged. Deep 
noted as his life, bound to the feeling by 
eveiy consideration of his past, this sudden 
lerelatlon sent out all hope from his soul. 
Tom by terrible feelings, liis heart convulsed 
^ tills sudden revealing, he saw only one 
ptli before him, the path he was to walk 
■lone. It seemed to him that honor itself 
oiled him away; his entire education could 
intso suddenly combat new ideas. Submit 
Ov the struggle and the wrench of resolve. 
Sbe sat dumbly, looking her fate in the face. 
8 be had hoped for nothing else, ar.d yet she 


loved him profoundly, with all tlie strength 
of her nature, which was always constant, 
while there was something of southern fire and 
intensity in the dark eyes that saw separation 
in the face of the man she loved. 

With a sudden fierce gesture, a sudden up- 
flaming of strongly burning fires, Nicolson 
turned and clasped Submit's hands, pressing 
his quivering hot lips upon them, murmuring 
hurried words that she understood without 
distinctly hearing. Then after a moment he 
said, “ Let me take you home, I cannot leave 
you here.” 

** I will remain,” she said, feeling a return 
of the prostration that had attacked her in 
her wanderings in the woods. 

“ Go,” she said. “ The sea is my friend; I 
will stay here.” 

He had not the strength to stay; his eyes 
embraced her, his colorless face seemed una¬ 
ble to turn from hers, but tlie next moment 
he was gone, quickly tramping over the sands 
in the direction of the nearest railroail sta¬ 
tion. Submit saw his tall figure in the crim¬ 
son glow of light; it hurried on and turned a 
curve in the beach. 

A wild, white face upturned to tlie skies, 
deep eyes with unutterable grief in tlieni, 
then Submit’s head sank slowly and she said: 

“ After all, men cannot love as women do— 
though he loves me—loves me.” 

The last words were half inaudible, the 
stupor of the disease that had been upon her 
all day came again to her. She sank down, 
quiet and senseless, in tlie glare of the element 
that swept up the woods. 


CIIAPTEli lY. 


It was not until months after that they 
could speak to Submit of the time when the 
woods burned. Not on account of Nicolson, 
for his unexpected departure was of minor 
consequence In the eyes of the Seaburys and 
of the village. It is true they commented on 
it, and surmised that he had been rejected 
by Submit in favor of Florian Hunt. 

“She loved Florian, I think,” said Mrs. 
Seahury to her husband; “how can I ever 
tell her?” 


“ Vou may never have to tell her,” was 
Seahnry’s reply as his face darkened with fear. 

“You <lon’t mean—” whispered his wife in 
a tremulous tone, her heart seeming to stand 
still as she listened. 

“ The doctor thinks it’s a hard case, she’s 
got the fever bad,” said Seabury, rising and 
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walking softly up and down the room. 
“ Don^t worry about telling her anything.” 

Mrs. Seabury did not reply. She stole in 
softly to sit in the darkened room, faithfully, 
as if the child there had in verity been her 
own flesh and bl^d. 

Later, when Submit was better and sat up 
a little in the old-fashioned armchair, having 
it always turned toward the sea, to Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s surprise, the first question she asked 
was not of the two men who had gone, but 
of her own childhood. 

You said iny mother left me with you 
before I was a year old,” she said, looking up 
at the sky long ago cleared by sweet rains. 

*• Yes,” replied Mrs. Seabury, who never 
cared to discuss that topic, always liking to 
think this proud girl was really her own, 
childless as she was. 

“ Tell me of it again, please,” said Submit. 

“ There aint much to tell. You know it 
all. Your mother came over from Scotland 
for the sea-voyage on account of her health. 
She wanted a quiet place, and one of my 
cousins in New York who saw her there 
sent her here. My own little baby had just 
died then, and she wanted me to nurse hers. 
I took you. Soon the doctors ordered her 
South. She bad only two servants with her, 
for her husband was dead, and she had no 
relatives whom she liked to ask to travel 
with an invalid. I remember when she came 
here to bid you good-by that she said you 
were the last of thatdine of the McDonalds. 
She could not take you with her, her health 
was so poor. She said she should be back in 
a few mouths, and take you to Scotland with 
her. Not six months after, I saw her death 
in the paper; she died in Cuba. By that 
time I loved you as if you were my own 
little girl. I dreaded the time when one of 
the servants.should come, but no one came. 
I learnt, almost to a certainty, that they were 
lost on a ship which was wrecked coming 
from Havatm about that time. To quiet my 
conscience, 1 advertised, but not widely, 1 
was so fearful. I have been afraid IVe kept 
you from property in Scotland. It’s haunted 
me like a sin, but I couldn’t help it.” 

Submit hardly noticed the sadness of her 
foster-mother’s voice. 

** I should like to go to Scotland,*’ she said. 

Nothing more was said on the subject. 
Submit grew gradually better. The clear,,, 
soft, and yet crisp days that sometimes come 
in the last of autumn were now shedding 
their smiles of balm on the sea-side town. 


Submit began to walk slowly up and down, 
the beach with her mother to 8upp6rt het 
steps. Suddenly |he asked: 

** Where is Florian ? You do not speak of * 
him.” 

Mrs. Seabury looked frightened. "We did, 
not think you were strong enough,’’ she. 
began, hesitatingly. "It is dreadful; 1 caa 
hardly tell you. You remember the fire.” 
Submit’s shudder replied for her. 

" Poor Florian, he must have got lost 
the woods—” v ■ 

" Tell me I” cried Submit," is he dead!** . * 
Her companion bent her head. "The 
found him the next day. They knew it miuft/ 
be he, the fire had suffocated without buriilog.- 
him much.” 

A bond of iron loosened from Submit^ 
heart with the copious tears that came. At 
last she said: 

" 1 can go home alone, mother ; you need 
not wait.” And Mrs. Seabury left her, 
thought, to mourn over her dead lover. Bat 
it was rather to be thankfUl for his deaths 
horrible though it had been. Submit walked 
to a point of rocks and sat down, drawing 
her shawl close about her, for the suu could% . 
not thoroughly warm the winds of November«| , 
A subtle hope of gladness was In lier. 1 
heart, why, she knew not, for a happy 
was shut from her. The sinking sun coloredi, 
the fleeces through which it sank, and ihej.f . 
doubled themselves upon the clear water. 
Invigoration and strength were in the ali;^ 
and scene, and a slight color came to .i 

thin cheeks. ■ 

" O, let tills be a sign of peace,” she thoa|^^^ >3 
extending her clasped hands towards sky 
sea. But it was not peace she felL 
tumult of pulses, a hurrying of red blood».||^,,9 
thrilling of some unaccountable emoUo^^ j 
The glory in the west deepened to inteDMur.^ \ 
colors, and still she sat there, moved by sodm , j 
power she could not recognize, for was Qoit ; 
he whom sho loved forever parted from h®rf 
A figure sprang, over the rocks, stoopeA^ 
beside her, devoured her with glances 
once powerful and soft. 

" I could not stay,” whispered Nicobon^i : 
sitting down by her and drawing l)er to hliu^ 
"Love and holy nature are stronger than,..; 
fouds and traditions. I claim what God 
given me, and know that I am right.” , 

" Our path opens in light,” softly said Su^ .' 1 
mil, pointing toward that stream of sunshine.^ 
And with such a chrism of love doscei^dlii^ .fl 
on them, k is well to leave them. • - il 
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HABfiT nATMONB^S RESOLVE. 

BY HORATIO ALGER, Jb. 


•*' . CHAPTEB IV. 

’ • 

' 'V’ APTBB THE PUNEBAIi. 

k 4 ^ ■ 

igMof Mrs. Raymond and her two 
I Ihr th6 death of the husband and 
very sharp and poignant. Had 
at home of some lingering illness, 
would have been prepared in 
i:for the stroke. But cut off as 
r Instant, the blow fell upon them 

feiyj^^ 

third day after the body was found, 
Uie*|BiMktOok plane. Harry attended as 
rmnorher, fUr His mother was compelled 
at home on account of illness, 
the fhneral was over other cares 
upon their attention. It 
rich wbo’can afford to give them- 
iUj^anireaervedly to the luxury of grief. 

must rouse themselves to battle for 
* htisad. 'In Mir. Raymond's death his 
riot only lost an affectionate hns> 
firthfr, but the one upon whom 
]M8)ileaned-ft>r support. How they were 
]h%^fa:1hfiire was a question which, de- 
;J|hdkM<conalderation. 


They were gathered in the little sitting- 
room one evening about a week after Mr. 
Raymond’s death. Mrs, Raymond was look¬ 
ing sad and pale, while Harry’s face was 
sober and earnest. He already began to 
realize that his father’s cares and responsi¬ 
bilities had fallen on his young shoulders, 
and that it was his duty to take that father’s 
place as well as he should be able. 

“ It is time, mother,” he said, “ that we 
began to talk about our future plans.^ 

“ I am sure I don’t know what we shall do,” 
said his mother, sighing, for to her the future 
looked formidable. 

But Harry was young, healthy and san¬ 
guine, and his spirits were lighter. 

** Whatever we do, mother,” he said, “ we 
wont despond. There are a great many 
ways of getting a living, and 1 know that we 
shall get along somehow.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
dubiously. 

Do you remember that piece I spoke the 
other day ?” 

“ The one you got the prize for, Harryf^r 
said his sister. 
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Sink or Swim. 


“ It wasn’t for that only, but for speaking 
the whole term. The piece began with 
‘ bink or Swim,’ and 1 told you then that 1 
meant to take that for iny motto.” 

“ What do you mean, Harry?” 

“I mean tlii|, mother,” said Harry with 
energy, “ that, sink or swim, 1 am going to do 
my best, and if 1 do that I think it'll be swim 
and not sink.” 

“ But you are so young, Harry,” said his 
mother, not very hopefully. 

“ I am fifteen,” said Harry, drawing himself 
U]). “ I am well and strong, and I can work.” 

“ I don’t know what you can find to do.” 

“ O, there are plenty of things,” said Harry, 
cheerfully, though rather vaguely. It would, 
perhaps, have puzzled him to enumerate the 
jdenty of things, but he was hopeful and 
confident, and that was in his favor. 

“Do you think you could build houses, 
Harry ?” asked Katy. 

“ None that would be worth living in,” he 
said, smiling. “ I don’t mean to be a carpen¬ 
ter. It would take too long to learn, and the 
pay is never very large. But the first thing 
to do, mother, is to see how we stand.” 

“ There’s this house. That is all we have, 
and Squire Tuimer holds a mortgage on 
that.” 

“ The mortgage is seven hundred dollars. 
How much has been paid on it?” 

“ Three hundred dollars.” 

“Then we own it all except four hundred 
dollars. It is worth fully twelve hundred 
dollars, so that we are worth at least eight 
hundred dollars.” 

“That wont last vei*y long,” said Mrs. 
Raymond. 

“ Not if we spend it, but I hope we shan’t 
have to do that. Still it gives us something 
to fall back upon, in case I don’t succeed very 
well at first. Then thei-e is the furniture. 
That must be worth at least two hundred 
dollars.” 

“ It cost considerably more.” 

“ Never mind, we will call it two hundred 
dollars. You see,” he added cheerfully, “ we 
have got up to a thousand already. Now, 
mother, have you got any money in the 
house ?” 

“ About twenty-five dollars.” 

“ That is not much, but it is something. 1 
suppose that is all.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

^ “ Well, it isn’t so bad as it might be. 
Think of those who are left wholly destitute, 
with starvation staring them in the face. 


When you think of that, we are quite rich la 
comparison.” 

“I might have had something to help 
along,” said Mrs. Raymond, “ but uiy father 
lost what little property we had before be 
died, and left nothing at alL” 

“ Wasn’t he a soldier in the war of 1812 V* 
inquired Harry. 

“ Yes, he served for over a year.” 

“Didn’t lie get any pension, or anything 
else from government?” 

“ No, he got no pension. He got a grant 
land—eighty acres, I believe—somewhere out 
in Wisconsin.” 

“ What did he do with the land ?” 

“ He never did anything. Land was only 
a dollar and a quarter an acre, and nobody 
would give him that. An agent ofihred him 
twenty-five dollars for his grant, but he would 
not take it. Then he put away the paper, 
and never did anything more about IL” 

“Have you got the paper now, motherf* 
asked Harry, interested. 

“ Yes, I believe so. I think I here It 
somewhere in my bureau.” 

“ If it wouldn’t be too much trouble 1 , 
would like to see it. Can’t 1 find it?” 

“ No, I will go for it.” 

Mrs. Raymond went up stairs, and 
returned with a paper yellow with age, settfiif 
forth that Henry Maun, in consideration 
services rendered to the government, waabn-i 
titled to a quarter section of land, the loQbffDh j 
of which was specified. ' 

“ A quarter section!” said Harry. ** 
a hundred and sixty acres—more than 
thought.” i 

“ Is it?” said Mrs. Raymond, listlesdy. 
suppose it doesn’t make much diffbrenoe BoM 
which it is. After so long a time there Ib.ajH 
chance of getting it, and 1 suppose it wouICbM 
be worth much.” . J 

“I don’t know about that,” said HanJ 
“ At any rate it’s worth looking into, fthmt 
I keep the paper?” 

“ Y’es, if you wish.” ' 

“ 1 will go round to-morrow, and see SqoM 
Turner, and perhaps he can give me aoiiM 
information about it. But we haven’t talked 
about our plans yet.” ’ E 

“ I have thought of nothing.” . a 

“ But I have. I will tell you about 
see what you think. First, I thought of liM 
ing some land, and turning fkrmer, but tfaatt 
hard work, and requires more kiiowMgb 
than I have got. Besides, I don’t beller» I 
could earn much.” 
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“X'j, I don’t think you could earn much 
that way.’’ 

“ Then I thought I raiglit go to the city, and 
get a small stock of goods, and go round ped¬ 
dling. Or, perhaps, I might get the agency 
for some popular article, and travel about 
with it” 

“ I am afraid it would be a great undertak¬ 
ing. Besides, you have no money to invest.” 

“ That's true, but I could raise some. 
Squire Turner might advance me one hun¬ 
dred dollars, and increase the mortgage to 
that amount. A hundred dolIai*s, or even 
less, would buy all the goods I should want at 
one time. That would be iny capital in trade. 
As soon as I made money enough I would 
pay it back, and then we should be as well 
OiT as we are now.” 

“1 don’t know what to think,” said Mre. 
(Raymond, sighing. “ I never had any head 
fur business. 1 alv/ays left those things to 
your father.” 

“ But you will consent to my asking such a 
loan 

“ Yes, if you really think it will do any 
gbod.” 

^ I do. Remember my motto, mother, 
‘Sink or swim!’ I’ve made up my mind to 
fitrini.” 

Thus ended the conference. Harry saw that 
it was as his mother said—she had no head 
for business. He must form his own plans, 
and carry them through without assistance. 


CHAPTER V. 

SQUIKE TURNER. 

Before doing anything else, Harry deter¬ 
mined to consult some one about the land 
warrant. It might be worth nothing, or 
very little, but in their present circumstances 
they could not afford to give up even a little. 

As he had suggested in his conversation 
with his mother, he decided to call on Squire 
Turner and ask his advice. He did not par¬ 
ticularly like the squire, who was not popular 
in the neighborhood ; but still he had the rep¬ 
utation of being well acquainted with matters 
of business, and, though not a regular lawyer, 
was accustomed to draw up deeds, and con¬ 
veyances, and wills, and in fact supplied the 
place of a lawyer so far as his neighbors were 
concerned. There was no one in the village 
so likely as the squire to advise him correctly 
about the land warrant. So Harry put on 
his cap the next morning, and with the docu- 


raenB in his breast pocket set out on his way 
to Squire Turner’s residence. 

It was a large, square dwelling-house set¬ 
ting back some distance from the road. 
There were two gates, at the right and left 
hand, and a semi-circular drive-way extending 
from one to the other passed the front door. 

It was half-past eight o’clock, and James 
Turner was standing on the front steps with 
his Ijooks under his arm. He had just come 
out, and was about to start for school. 
James surveyed Harry's approach with some 
curiosity. 

“ Halloo,” said he, “ what do you want?” 

This was not a very civil or cordial greeting, 
and Harry did not feel compelled to satisfy 
his curiosity. 

“ My business is not w ith you,” he said. 
“ It is wdth your father.” 

“ I suppose you’ve come for a job,” said 
James, coarsely. “ I suppose you'll be awful 
poor.” 

“ I don’t know' about that,” said Harry, 
coolly. “I guess I shall be able to make a 
living.” 

“ Maybe my father'll hire you to saw w'ood.” 

“ Thank you, but that isn’t the business I 
am thinking of following.” 

“Perhaps you are going to be a merchant,” 
sneered James. 

“ Very likely I may be some time.” 

Harry w'as not much troubled by the rude¬ 
ness of James, for he cared nothing for him 
or his good opinion. James was a little net¬ 
tled to find that hts taunts rebounded so 
harmlessly, and this led him to one parting 
shot. 

Harry had ascended the front steps, and 
was about to ring the bell, when James said, 
“ You needn't ring. Y^ou can go round to 
the backdoor.” 

“ Is that where you go in?” asked Harry. 

“ No.” 

“ Then, if you use the front door, I shall,” 
and Harry rang a peal a little louder than he 
would have otherwise done. 

James muttered something about his not 
know’ing his place; but before the door was 
opened marched off for school. 

The door w'as speedily opened by a servant. 

“ Is Squire Turner in ?” asked Harry. 

“ Yes, he is. Wont you come in ?” 

Harry entered, and passed into a room on 
the right, which the squire generally used as 
a sitting-room. It was provided with a desk, 
studded with pigeon-holes, most of which 
were filled with papers. Here it was that 
Digitized by vjrOO^lC 
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the amateur lawyer received .business .calls, 
and transacted such business as came to his 
hands. 

He looked round as Harry entered. 

Squire Turner, whom I may as well de¬ 
scribe here, was a tall man, with iron gray 
hair, and a slight stoop in the shouldei-s. His 
face, which was rather harsh, began to shovv 
wrinkles. It was not, on the whole, a very 
pleasing or encouraging aspect, but Harry 
Itaymond, who was used to the squire’s looks, 
did not waste much thought upon this. It 
was his nature to go directly to the point. 

“Did you want to see me?” asked the 
squire, adjusting his spectacles, and looking 
at our hero. 


“ Yes sir.” 

“ Given in return for his services in the 
war of 1812.” 

“ Yes sir. Is it worth anything?” 

“ Didn't he ever take up ihe land?” 

“ No sir.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ I don't know, sir, except that Wisconsin 
was a good w’ays off, and I believe he had 
some property at that time, so that he did not 
need it. Mother says he was offered twenty- 
five dollars by an agent, but wouldn’t accept 
it. After that, he appears to have put it 
aw’ay in his drawer, and forgotten it” 

“Humph!” said the squire, reflectively, 
running his eyes over the document 



IIAKBY’S rNTERVTEW WITH SQUIRE TURNER. 




“ Yes sir,” said Harry. 

“ Fm rather busy now. Be as quick as you 
can.” 

“My father’s death,” said Harry, his lip 
grieving a little as he said it, “ makes it nec¬ 
essary for me to form some plans about 
getting along. I was reckoning up yesterday 
how much we had to start with, when my 
mother showed me a paper which may be 
worth something. Probably you will know. 
So I have brought it along to show you.” 

“ Where is it?” asked Squire Turner. 

HaiTy drew it out from his- pocket, and 
handed it to the squire. 

“ I see it’s a land warrant in favor of your 
grandfather,” he said,after a little examination. 


“ Do you think I can get anything for it?** 
asked Harry. 

“ I am not prepared to say positively,” said 
the squire, slowly. “ My impression is, tliat 
after this length of time, it would .be impossi¬ 
ble to get anything for it.” 

“ I was afraid that might be the case,” said 
Harry. “ Is there any way of finding out 
about it?” 

“ If you’ll leave it with me, I will take st^p 
to ascertain,” said Squire Turner. 

“ Thank you, sir. If we get anything for it 
we shall of course be willing to pay you for 
your trouble.” 

Most men would at once have assured 
Harry that no payment woul(^ be necessaiy. 
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bat Squire Turner was never known to refuse 
a fee—lie was t(H> fond of money for tliat— 
nor was it liis intention to do so now. He 
accordingly answered, “ Well, I will see about 
it. It may take some time.” 

“There was something else I wished to 
speak to you about,” said Hairy. 

“ Proceed.” 

“ You hold a mortgage upon our place.” 

“Well?” 

“ It is now reduced to four hundred dollars 
by payments inaile by my father.” 

“Do you wish to pay the remainder?” 

“No sir, 1 am not able to. What I want is, 
to get another hundred dollars from you on 
the same security, making it five hundred 
dollars instead of four.” 

“ Wliat do you want with the money?” 

“I have been thinking that 1 miglit get a 
stock of goods in the city, and go about sell¬ 
ing them. 1 have got to do something, and 
I think i might make money that way.” 

“I couldn't let 2 /OM have the money,” said 
the squire, ^ 

“No sir, I suppose not. But mother is 
willing, as she will tell you herself.” 

“ I don’t know but 1 can do it,” said the 
squire, after a little pause. “Mind, I don’t 
give any arlvice as to the plan you have in 
view. You may make it pay, and you may 
not. Perhaps it would be better to get some¬ 
thing to do about here.” 

“There isn’t much chance in Vernon,” 
answered Harry, “ and there are plenty to do 
what little work there is.” 

“Well, that's your affair. About the mon¬ 
ey, I will consider the matter, and if you will 
come round to-morrow, I will let you know 
what I have decided.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ And about the land wmiTant, T wdll write 
out to a lawyer I knosv in Milw'aukie, and ask 
bis opinion. When his answer comes, I will 
let yon know.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Harry, and his busi¬ 
ness being at an end, he took his cap, and 
with a bow left the room. 

On the whole he was better pleased with 
Ibe result of the interview than he antici¬ 
pated. Squire Turner liad not been very cordial 
or sympathetic, it is true, but be seemed dis¬ 
posed to grant the request which he had made, 
and though Harry did not like him, he had a 
very good opinion of his business abilities. 

“ If we can only get a hinulred dollars or 
s*' for the land warrant,” he said to bimselij 
** It will be a great help.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

. ^ 

HAKEY OBT^YLXS A PLACE. 

On the way back from Squire Turner’s 
Harry stepped into the village store, as he 
had one or two small articles to purchase for 
his mother. This store was kept by Jonas 
Porter, a man over fifty, in rather poor health. 
On this account he was obliged to depend 
considerably upon two young men, whom he 
en»ployed as assistants. One of them, John 
Gaylord, was twenty-five yeai*s of age, and 
an efficient salesman. The other, Alfred 
Harper, was about eighteen, and of course 
less experienced and valuable. The last was 
employed partly in driving the store w’ngoii 
wdtli goods to different parts of the village. 

Hari'y entered the store, and going up to 
the counter, said to the proprietor who was 
standing behjnd, “ Mr. Porter, I want two 
pounds of brown sugar.” 

“How is your mother?” asked the store¬ 
keeper. 

“ Not very well,” answered Harry. 

“ No, I suppose not. Y"our father’s death 
must be a great blow to her.” 

“ Yes sir. It is to all of ns.” 

“ I hope she w ill soon be feeling better. 
Health is a blessing we don't appreciate till 
w’e lose it. I have not been leeling very well, 
lately. In fact 1 am not fit to be in tlie 
store.” 

“Where is Alfred Harper? I have not 
seen him for a day or two.” 

“lie has been taken sick, and has gone 
home. He may be sick some weeks. It is 
unlucky just now, for I am not fit to be in 
the store. I wish I could get somebody to 
take his place for a few w’eeks.” 

Here an idea struck Harry. He was not 
as old as Alfred Harper, but he was strong, 
and he thought he might be able to do his 
work. He decided to suggest it to the store- 
keciMjr. 

“ If you thought I would do,” he said, “ I 
should be glad to come into tlie store. 1 have 
got to go to w'ork now.” 

“ I am afraid you are too young,” said Mr. 
Porter, doubtfully, “llovv old are you?” 

“ Fifteen, sir.” 

“ That is young.” 

“ Y^es sir, but I am pretty stout and strong 
of my age.” 

“ Y"ou look so. Can you drive a horse?” 

“ O yes sin I have done that a good many 
times.” 

“ i don’t 
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tating a little. ‘‘You couldn’t do as much 
as Alfred; still you could help a good deal. 
1 have always heard good accounts of you. 
Mr. Gaylord, how will it do to engage Harry 
llayinond a few W'eeks while Alfred is away ?■’ 

“ 1 think it would be a good plan, sir,” said 
John Gaylord, who was familiar with Harry’s 
good reputation, and had a very favorable 
opinion of him. “It would lighten your 
labors a good deal.” 

“Very true, and I am really not able to be 
in the store. Well, Harry,” he proceeded, 
“ I guess you may come.” 

“ When shall 1 come?” 

“ The sooner the better.” 

“ Then ril come this afternoon,” said 
Harry, promptly. “ 1 want to go home and 
split up a little wood for mother, enough to 
l.i^t her.” 

“Very well. About the pay, I will give 
you six dollars a week.” 

Six dollars a week! This seemed to Harry 
a large sum. His father had only been paid 
two dollars per day, and therefore received 
but twice as much. He had hoped, to be 
sure, to earn more as a peddler, but then his 
expenses would be large, and, after all, he 
might fail, for it was but an experiment. 
H ere there was no risk, but a certain weekly 
income. Besides, and this was an important 
consideration, it would enable him to con¬ 
tinue at home, and he knew that just at this 
time his mother and little Katy would feel his 
absence more than at any other time. 

Good news always quickens the step. Harry 
entered the house briskly, and placed the 
parcels he had brought from the store upon 
the table. 

“ Here are the sugar and butter, mother,” 
he said. “Now 1*11 go out and split you 
some wood, for I've got to go to work this 
afternoon.” 

“What kind of work?” asked Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond, looking up. 

“Alfred Harper is sick, and so is Mr. 
Porter. So he has engaged me to take 
Alfred’s place for the pi esent, at a salary of 
six dollai-s a week. I think that’s pretty 
lucky.” 

“ Then you wont have to leave home,” said 
his mother, brightening up for the first time. 
“ I w’as so afraid you would have to, and that 
would make it very lonely for Katy and me.” 

“No, I shall be at home, only you wont 
see much of me, for I’ve got to go to the store 
early, and I suppose I shall get home late.” 

“At any rate you wont be away lh>m 


Vernon. I don’t think I could bear to part 
from you just now.” 

“ Did you call and see Squire Turtier, 
Harry?” asked Katy. 

“ O yes, I almost forgot to tell you. Ho 
has taken the paper, and is going to write to 
a lawyer in Milwaukie about it.” 

“ Docs he think it is worth anything?” 

“ He doesn't give much hope, it's so nuuiy 
yeai^ ago, so we wont count upon it. I 
asked him about letting uie have a hundred 
dollars to start in business with, and he said 
he would let me know to-niorruw. 1 didu*t 
k)iow then that I could get a place with Mr. 
Porter.” 

“ 1 would rather have you with Mr. Porter.” 

“Yes, 1 would rather stay there for Uie 
present. But you must I’emcmber that It 
wont last but a few wceivs. After that 1 may 
have to do as 1 proposed.” 

Barry went out, and labored manfully at 
the woodpile for a couple of hours. Then he 
got the bisket and carried in considerable 
and piled it up in the kitchen, so that his 
mother might not have the trouble of going 
out to get it. 

Meanwhile Squire Turner was writing a 
letter to a Mr. Robinson, a Milwaukie lawyer, 
whom he know. He stated the matter fUlly, 
giving his correspondent, however, the idea 
that the warrant had come iuto hU own 
possession. In fact lie had made up his mliid, 
in case the paper sliould be worth anytlilug^ 
to turn it to his own benefit, by hook or by 
crook. He was a rich man already, to be 
sure, but he was not contented with what he 
had, nor was he likely to be. He was, as I 
have already stated, a grasping, avaricions 
man, and as long as money went iuto lib 
l^ocket, he cared very little that it was at the 
expense of the widow and orphan. He did 
not build any very high hopes on the warrant. 
Still he was not a man to let a chance dip 
by. 

In the course of a fortnight he received an 
answer to his letter. As It is of some 
importance, I will transcribe it here. 

“ Milwankie, Wis., Msy 27,18— 

“ Mr. Turner:— Dear sir, yours of the 2l8t, 
asking information as to the probable value 
of a certain land warrant in your possession, 
has come to band. It appears that the land 
was located, though the owner never appeared 
to take possession of it. In consequence it 
has fidlen into the hands of others. The tract 
in question is a valuable one, being situated 
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flnr mQes ont of Milwaukie, and lias 
‘ 19011 it lereral valuable buildings. My own 
ofiiikm by tbat if the matter is followed up, 
fhou^ you might not be able to get posses- 
lion without a protracted law suit, so finich 
•vfim Mng involved, the present holders 
,,mi]d be willing to pay a considerable sum 
{if way of compromise. It might be worth 
.•lADe jbr you to come on, and see about the 
;autter yourself. I will assist you to the 
Ihatef mj ability. Tours respectfully, 

“FjBAjfCis Robinson.’^ 

j II bIi o Tomer read this letter with lively 
So the n^lected yellow paper 
to be valuable, after all. Perhaps, 
fedsad^H might be worth thousands of dol- 
. linL ill that case, Mrs. Raymond would be 
Ml oH; after all. 

* The main question in Squire Turner's mind 
i^^^how eoiikl he manage so as to profit by 
fliidaidttf Ha was meditating upon this as 

; . ■ 


he walked home from the post-ofl5ce, when he 
met Harry Raymond, driving the store- 
wagon. 

Harry paused, and hailed the squire. 

“Squire Turner," he said, ‘‘ have you found 
out anything yet about that paper I left with 
you ?" 

“ Not yet," said the squire, falsely, for he 
had no intention of disclosing the truth at 
present. “ I am afraid we can’t get anything 
for it after so many years. When I hear any¬ 
thing I will let you know." 

“I was afraid it was too long ago,” said 
Harry; “so I am not much disappointed.” 

“I am thinking of taking a little trip to the 
West before long,” sa d Squire Turner. *“ I 
may be able to find out something about it 
then.” 

Harry started the horse towards the store, 
and thought so little of the land warrant that 
he quite forgot to mention the matter to his 
mother in the evening. 



JESUS BLESSED THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY 8. V. 8- 

Often, in my little Bible, 

I have read the story o’er, 

Of Christ blessing little children, 

And 1 love it more and more; 

For it seems so sweet and tender, 

With the love he only knew, 

When he blessed the little children, 
Saying, “Heaven is like to you.” 

If I could have* stood beside him, 

And have heard him gently say 
“Little one, receive my blessing,” 

While his hand upon me lay, 

6, I should have been so happy. 

And I should have loved him so, 

As 1 know the little children 
Did, so long and long ago. 

Every time I Rad the story, 

Kneeling low, I try to pray 
That I may receive his blessing. 

Though Heaven seems so far away; 
And I feel a gentle quiet 
Stealing o’er me, and I know 
Jesns I 0 TPS the little children 
Just the same as long ago. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


One day there was a great show of soldiers 
in Broadway, New York, and everybody ran 
to see it. Men, women and children crowded 
forward, pushing, treading on each other, 
making a muss generally. And when at 
length the regiment had gone by, some people 
found that they had lost their* company, or 
lost their way, or lost their purses, or their 
clothes. Scarcely anybody came out of that 
crowd as they went into it. 



NINA AND THE LOST CHILD. 


A pretty French nursery-girl who had run 
down from the Fifth Avenue hotel to see the 
soldiers, lost her bonnet. 

Now French nursery-girls do not usually 
wear bonnets, they wear white caps; but 
Nina Berger was a nursery-girl without any 
one to nurse, and could do as she pleased. 
The little girl who had been under her care 
was dead; and the parents kept Nina because 
they were fond of her. 

** Well, that is fine, to lose one’s bonnet,” 
she said, with a laugh. “But then a veil is 
better than nothing.” 

So she threw her veil over her head, and 
was scampering back to her hotel again, when 
at a street corner she saw just in front of her 
a pair of eyes. I don’t mean to say that she 
saw only one pair, and I don’t mean to say 


that there were nothing but eyes. But these 
eyes were so large, and bright, and sorrowful, 
and frightened, all together, that she could 
not help noticing them. There was a boy to 
them. 

He was a very pretty boy, white and 
delicate, with wavy black hair, and he was 
very prettily dressed in a Turkish costume. 

Nina stopped and looked at him, and when 
she did that he went nearer to her, and tried 
to speak. But he was so near bursting I 
right out crying that he couldn’t say one 
word. 

“Poor little boy!” says Nina, takiiq^ 
his hand in hers, and pushing up the 
brim of his hat a little, that she might 
see his face better. “Are you lost, dearf 
Tell me all about it.” 

Then the little boy told his story as well ' 
as he could. He and Tom had come 
out to see the soldiers, and Tom had 
been saucy to a policeman, and the 
policeman had taken him by the 
shoulder, and lifted his billet to strike 
him, and the crowd had pressed between 
them, and the boy had been pushed, and 
pushed, till he couldn’t find Tom. And 
th^t was all, only that he was lost, and 
didn’t know where to go to. 

“What is your name, little boy?^ 
Nina asked, wiping his tears away., r 
“And how old are you ?” 

“ My name is Rubber Ball,” said the 
boy. “ But I don’t know how old I am. 
My father's forty years old. 1 heard him say 
so. But some days he says he is most a . 
hundred.” 

“ I should think you might be about seven 
years old,” says Nina. “ But what a name it 
is—Rubber Ball! What is your father’s 
name?” 

“ His name is Bouncing Bill,” answered the 
little boy, sighing. 

Nina held up both her hands. 

“ My sakes!” she said. “ I never did hear 
such names! *Whcre do you live, little 
Rubber?” 

The boy hesitated, as if he didn't know 
what to say. 

“ Can’t you tell me ?” asked Nina. 

“We live most everywhere,” answered 
Rubber, in his soft voice. 
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ccmia liome with tne« and we will 
ithere your father is,” Nina said, not 
J wy well to give such a beautiful boy 
P^iba policeman, and not liking to stand 
Vtftm. la .the stroet any longer. For besides 
> crowd, there was a tall man in a 
^X^hat and a cloak hanging back from 
den^ who had been standing close 
r ^ce she stopped, and staring at her 
did not know which. But 
■^l^a was very pretty, she took for 
1 that he was staring at her. 

i took the little boy by the hand, and 
£,away, Just glancing back once over 
der to see if the tali, black-whiskered 
tftill there. He was, she saw, and 
□g after them with large, steady 
now she perceived that the 
» l^ed on the boy, and not on 

« struck her. 

Tom a handsome, tall, pale 
I in a cloak, and with a bean- 
in his shirt-front?” she 

Fi^ r said Bubber. “He wears a 
, and his face is red, and he isn’t 

•he him home to the hotel, and 
a servants’ door, and up to the 
where her mistress was. 
what I have found, madam,” she 
the little boy to Mrs. Blake. 

Udy was very pale and sober, and 
ttt dressed in deep black for her 
hut she held out her hand to 
add smiled faintly when she 
his name. 

lovely hair he has!” she said, 
^^mn'inna' had told his story; “and how 
he is dressed. And such names, too I 
&mot imagine what they mean. What 
does your father do, dear ?” 

^Heifdes horses,” said the hoy, looking all 
t the room, which was the most beauti- 
, *lb] he bad ever seen. 

Has he-many horses?” the lady asked. 
^''Ibherlch?’' 

•O yes I He has lots of horses. And there 
fhe black ponies, and the red ponies, and 
white ponies.” 

must be rich if he has -horses and 
York,” the lady said, “ Take 
' .hffii'tb the table and show him the pictures, 
V!ll4;jmd when Hlr. Blake comes in, he will 
WmiX ie to he done for him.” 

her head away, and looked 


out into the avenue where a steady stream of 
carriages was going up; and Nina led the 
boy to a table not far away, and opening a 
book, began to siiow him the pictures. 

It happened that she had opened a book 
full of pictures of animals, elephants, camel¬ 
opards, and such, and the moment he saw 
them, the boy exclaimed with delight. 

“ O, that’s Sultan!” he said, pointing to the 
picture of the elephant. “ He takes me up 
with his trunk, and puts me on.his back.” 

“ O, that’s an elephant I” said Nina. 

“ Our elephant’s name is Sultan,” the boy 
said. “And we’ve got a camelopard like that, 
and we’ve got lions in cages, and tigers, 
and—” 

“Mercy on us I” cried out Mrs. Blake, 



NINA SHOWING THE PICTURE BOOK. 

turning round from the window. “ That ac¬ 
counts for it. He is a circus boy! Don’t 
keep him here. Take him out somewhere, 
and send for a policeman to carry him to his 
people.” k 

“ Do your people have a circus, and wild 
beasts?” asked Nina, as she led her little 
foundling out of the room. 

“ Yes,” he answered, with tears in his eyes. 
He was very much hurt at being driven away 
so, and at the lady’s voice, which was almost 
cross. “ But I don’t want to go to them. I 
want to stay with you.” 

Nina’s eyes were full of tears; for she was 
already fond of the child, nnd ever since she 
found him had been thinking how glad she 
would be if Mr. and Mrs. Blake would adopt 
him for their own. It cut her to the heai’t to 
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have to send him awa.y with a stranger, and 
never to see him again. 

“Don’t they use you well, ray darling?” she 
asked, kneeling down by the child in the 
large hall, and putting her arm around him. 

“ No,” said he, and began to cry. “ Some¬ 
times they whip me, and they make me ride 
the big horse when I am frightened, and they 
make me dance when I am tired. I want to 
go to my own home.” 

“Where is your own home?” Nina asked. 

“ I don’t know. It’s where papa is,” the 
child answered. 

“ What is the matter with your little boy?” 
asked a voice close to them; and, looking up, 
Nina saw the same tall man who had stared 
at them in the street. But she wasn’t afraid 
of him now. She was glad of some one to 
tell her story to. 

As she told it, the man’s face, that had been 
pale, grew very red; and he seemed to be 
weak all at once, for he sat down on a chair 
almost as if he fell into it, and drew the child 
to him, holding him by both hands, and 
looking at him in the strangest way. 

Nina didn’t know what to make of it; and 
when she looked at the boy she saw that he 
had stopped crying, and was staring steadily 
at the gentleman. 

“Look at me! Look at me I” cried the 
gentleman, grasping the little 'hands close. 
“Do not you know me? Do you know your 
own name? O, my little one! My dear little 
Eugene!” 

Every word of this was said in French; and 
when the little boy heard it, his pretty face 
blushed and brightened up, and he throw 
himself into the gentleman’s arms, with his 
little arras around the gentleman’s neck, and 
cried out, “ O, my dear papa!’’ 

And what the little boy said was also in. 
French. 


Well, such a crying and kissing as thenftri 
w:is! and all that Nina could do was to stand 
by and hold up her bands, her heart fhU of ■ 
wonder and delight. 

“ lie is my own little boy P’ said the gentler ■ 
man, at length, holding the child tightly 
his arms. “He was coming with his iuotl}i ^>3 
from France to live with me in Cuba, and th^ 
vessel was wrecked, and his mother wmmf^ 
drowned. I thought that my child mnstte^ 
lost also, though I heard that a poor sailotj^ 
tried to save him. But here he is, after three ^ 
years! I saw him in the street, and 1 coukL.. 
not take my eyes from him, nor help following - 
him. I knew my child!” 

And again the gentleman hugged and 
kissed the boy, and laughed and cried oirer 
him. 

Well, to make a long story short, it turned ■ 
out as the gentleman said. A sailor had 
saved the child, not knowing his name, had 
brought him to New York, and left him with 
some poor peojdc, and had gone away to sea 
again. The circus man had seen him, and 
had carried him ofiT, thinking him a prize, he. 
was so pretty and bright 

I don’t think there was ever a happier 
father and son than those two; and whcoii . 
Monsieur Lablanche, for that was the French*^ : 
man’s name, asked Nina to be his boy’s uurse^ 
then there were three happy ones. 

And by-and-b 3 % when the gentleman found 
that Nina was not only pretty but good, and 
that she had a little education, he married 
her, and tlie three were happier stilL And I 
don’t see but the bride appears as nice as If 
she had been brought up rich. 

But Mrs. Blake is sorry that she hadn’t ‘ 
made more of tlie little foundling, ff>r bl^ 
father is a rich man; and now slie can’t 
make Eugene like her for her life. 


BOB THE COSSET. 


One cold night in March, my father came 
in from the barnyard, bringing a little lamb, 
which lay stiff and still in his ariiis, and ap¬ 
peared to be quite dead. But my mother, who 
was good and kind to all creatures, wrapped it 
in flannel, and, forcing open its teeth, poured 
some warm milk down its throat. Still it did 
not open its eyes or move, and when w^e W’eut 
to bed it was lying motionless before the fire. 
It happened that my mother slept in a room 
opening out of the sittiug-room, and in the 


middle of the night she heard a little com* ^ 
plaining voice, saying, “ Ma!” l^he thought it ^ 
must be some one of us, and so answered^ 
“What, my child?” Again it came, 
and, turning round, she saw by the light of , 
the moon the little lamb she had left for dead 
standing by her bedside. In the morning, it 
was found that the owm mother of “ Bub” 
(for we gave him that name) had died of cold 
in the night; so we adopted the poor orphan 
into our family. We children took cam of 
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hfan, and Uioogh it was a great trouble to 
•firinghim np by band, we soon became at- 
I tiehed to our charge, and grew very proud of 
I his handsome growth and thriving condition. 

He ifould go into every room in the house, 
I ewen. mount the stairs and appear in our 
i. diamters in the inuniing, sometimes before 
«a were up^ to shame us with his early ribing. 
But the place which of all others he decidedly 
* pieibried was the ]>aiitry. Ilere be was, I am 
; Sony to say, once or twice guilty of breaking 
tte oommaiidmeiit against stealing, by heli)- 
i lig himself to fruit and to slices of bn^ad 
. which did not rightfrilly belong to him. But 
Bob^ thongh playful and somewhat mis- 
diievons, bail never any serious disagreement 
with the dogs, cats, pigs and poultry on the 
premises. My sister and 1 used to make 
wreaths fiir his neck, which he wore with such 
sn evident attempt at display, that I some- 
times feared he was more vain and proud 
than it was right for such an innocent and 
poetical animal to be. 

Bat our trials did not really commence until 
Bob^s horns began to sprout. It seemed that 
he had no sooner perceived those little pro- 
tubemnees ill his looking-glass, the driiiking- 
trou^, than he took to butting, like any com¬ 
mon pasture-reared sheep, who had been 
wholly without the advantages of education 
and good society. It was in vain that we tried 
to impress upon him that such was not correct 
conduct In a.cosset of his breeding; he wv>uld 
still persevere hi bis little interesting trick 
of butting all such visitors as did not happen 
to strike his fancy. But be never treated us 
to his horns in that way, and so we let him go, 
like any other spoiled child, without punish¬ 
ing him severely, and laughed at his saucincss. 

One day oiir minister, a stout elderly geu- 
tleman, solemn-faced and formal, had been 
making us a parochial visit, and as he was 
going away, we all went out iiitr) the yard to 
we him ride off on his old sorrel pacer. It 
seems he had no riding whip; so he readied 
up to break off a twig from an elm tree which 
hung over the gate. This was very high, and 
lie was obliged to stand on tiptoe. Just t1i<*n, 
before he had grasped the twig he wanted, 
Bob started out from under a large rose-lmsh 
near by, and ran against the reverend gentle¬ 
man, butting him so violently as to take him 
guile off his fegt My father helped the good 
man am and made a great many apologies for 
the impiety of our pet, while we children did 
oar best to keep our feces straight. After our 
venerable visitor was gone, iny father stonily 


declared that lie would not bear with Bob 
any longer, but that he slioukl bo turnod into 
the pasture with the other sheep, for he 
would not have him about, insulting respect¬ 
able people and butting ministers of the 
gospel at that rate. 

So the next iiiorning Bob was banished in 
disgrace from the house and yard, and obliged 
to mingle witli the vulgar herd of his kind. 
With them I regret to say that he soon earned 
the name of being very bold and quarrelsome. 
As bid horns grew and lengthened, he grew 
more and more proud of the consequence tliey 
gave him, and went forth hutting and to butt. 
O, he was a terrible fellow! 

One summer day, my brother Charles an<l 
a young man who lived with us were in the 
mill-pond washing the sheep which were soon 
to bt* sheared. I was standing on the hank, 
watching the work, when one of our neigh- 
l)oi*s, a liard, coarse man, came up, and calling 
to my brother! in a loud voice, asked if he had 
been hunting a raccoon the night before. 
“ Yes sir, and I killed him loo,*’ answered my 
brother. “ Well, young man,** said the farmer, 

did you pass through my field, and trample 
down the grain?" “I crossed the field, sir, but 
I hope 1 did no great damage,” replied Charles, 
in a pleasant way. “Yes you didr shouted 
the man, “ and now, you young rascal, if I 
ever catch you on my land again, day or night, 
ril thrash you!—/*W teach yoii something, if 
your father wont!” As he said this, stretch¬ 
ing his great fist out threateningly towards 
my brother, he stood on the very edge of the 
steep bank. Just bidiind him were the sheep, 
headed by the redoubtable Bob, who su denly 
darted forward, and, l)efore the farmer could 
suspect what was coming, butted him head 
over heels into the pond! My brother went 
at once to the assistance of liis enemy, wlio 
serumbled on to the shore, sputtering and 
dripping, but a good deal cooler in lii?» rage. 
I suppose I was very wicked, but 1 did i njoy 
that! 

For this one good tnm, Bob was always 
quite a favorite, with all his faults, and year 
after year was .spared, when worthier sheep 
were made mutton of. He was finally sold, 
with the rest of the flock, when he left tho 
farm, and though he lived to a good old age, tho 
wool of his last fleece must long since have 
been knit into socks and comforter.s, or woven 
into cloth—must have grown threadbare, 
and gone to dress scarecrow's, or stop cellar 
w'indows, or been all trodden out in rag 
carpets.—Grace CreeriKood, 
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CmcKEN Broth.—J oint a chicken, wash the 
pieces, put them into a stewpan with three 
pints of water, and add two ounces of rice, two 
or three blades of mace, some white pepper 
whole, and a pinch of salt; let it come to a 
boil, skim frequently, and simmer for three 
hours; boil for live minutes in the soup some 
vermicelli, and serve with it in the soup. 


Baked Cod. —Cut a large fine piece out of 
the middle of the fish, and skin it carefully; 
stuff it with a stufling composed of the yolks 
of two eggs boiled hard, the roe half-boiled, 
bread crumbs, grated lemon-peel, butter, pep¬ 
per, and salt to taste. Blind it with the un¬ 
dressed white of an egg, and sew in the stuffing 
with white thread, bake it in* a Dutch oven 
before the fire, turn it frequently, and baste it 
with butter; serve with shrimp sauce, plain 
butter, or oyster sauce. A tin baking-dish is 
preferable to any other for cooking this fish. 


Cod Fish Pie. —^Take a piece from the mid¬ 
dle of a good sized fish, salt it w’ell all night, 
then wash it, and season with salt, pepper, and 
a few grains of nutmeg, a little chopped parsley 
and some oysters, put all in your dish, with 
pieces of butter on the fish; add a cup of good 
second white stock and cream; cover it with a 
good crust, adding a little lemon juice in the 
gravy. 

A Salt Kottnd of Beep. —IJse the spice as 
for the fillet of beef, but salt as usual for a 
round of beef. Let it lie for a week, frequently 
rubbing it; boil it in a cloth; send up carrots, 
and turnips, and suet dumplings, and a little 
gravy from what it was boiled in, adding a 
little consomme, or it will be too salt. Young 
cabbage in a dish, send up. 


Scalloped OYSTERS.—Beard the oysters, 
wjush in their own liquor, steep bread crumbs 
in the latter, put them with the oysters into 
scallop shells, with a bit of butter, and season¬ 
ing of salt, pepper and a little grated nutmeg; 
make a paste with bread crumbs and butter; 
cover and roast them before the fire, or in an 
oven. 


Ste\\^d Oysters.— The oysters should be 
bearded and rinsed in their own liquor which 
should then be strained and thickened with 
flour and butter, and placed with the oysters 


in a stewpan; add mace, lemon-peel ont Infm 
shreds, and some white pepper whole; tSuNiiH 
ingredients had better be confined in a pieM.ci|j 
muslin. The stew must simmer only, If 
suffered to boil,.the oysters will become hasdj 
serve with sippets of bread. This may .bw 
varied by adding a glass of wine to the liqnoiM 
before the oysters are put in and warmed.. 


A 


Fillet of Beef Roasted.— The fillet^ wMobi 
comes from the inside of the sirloin, may bon 
larded or roasted plain; for high dinners it ilH 
larded. Baste with fresh butter. It moat .bn 
a large fillet which takes longer than an hour < 
and twenty minutes; serve with tomato saodeii^ 
and garnish with horseradish, unless serrie^/ 
with currant jelly, then serve as with vsnlaOIr ^ 
or hare. ' 


Mackerel.— Clean the fish thoroughly, } 
move the roe, steep it in vinegar and wsteif \ 
and replace it; place the fish in water 
which the chill has been taken, and boil ¥Si |f A 
slowly from fifteen to twenty minutes; thii • 
best criterion is the starting of the eyes mnu i 
splitting of the tail—when that takes place, thii- .f 
fish is done; take it out instantly, or you will 
not preserve it whole. Garnish with parfil^^ ^ 
and chopped parsley in melted butter, serve 
as sauce. . ' j 


Rump of Beef.—C ut the beef in pieces, Iwtf > 
boil them, put them into some beef broth ixf i 
thin stock, unseasoned, and boil; when hiflf 
done, stir some bxitter and flour moistened wifli 
broth in a stewpan over the fire until broWnt 
put the beef into the pan with a dozen onions l! 
previously parboiled, a glass of sherry, a bayi'j 
leaf, a bunch of sweet herbs, parsley, peppot^ 
and salt; stew till the beef and onions are qtdto-*-1 
done, then skim clean, cut an anchovy \ 

and put it with capers into the sauce; pluo^ 'i 
the beef in the centre of the dish, and gamldl'^ 
with the onions round it I 


To Fricassee Cold Roast Beep.—C ut thn - 
beef into slices (which should be very thin),an£ ^ 
put it with strong broth into a stewpan; 
parsley chopped small, an onion scored, and a- ■ 
piece of butter; simmer fifteen- minntes, tihdl'i 
add a glass of port wine, a tea-spoonfhl 
pyroligneous acid, and the yolk of a conpld if*' 
eggs; mix well, stew quickly, pot the dlsh,trtf5;4 
it with a shalot, pour fricassee into it and semf ' 1 
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OTTBIOXJS 

Hta-BBUD Boot Disease.—I treated.my- 
If tlisodier says a Paris letter-writer, 

■mtatthe Gaite, to wituess the spectacle 
llad”La Ghatte Blanche." I there met a 
who told me that he had been 
in to attend one of the fairy young 
who had met with an accident. There 
ijhnaolidqg wrong in it, bat our conversation 
IftBied upon the clever eye and flesh painting, 
Bttfthiir, costumes, and strawberry crcam- 
I'abndn^iesB of the dozens of young ladies 
Ads incomprehensible but glittering 
ft|nesent the unearthly beauty of the 
X observed that they now painted 
Mr CBis as well as their eyes; some of the 
Wof As enchantresses or sylphides of the 
iiaei wm of a pale pink coral tint, the eyes of 
anfifraoied with a dark pencilling,*the eye- 
heavily colored, and the hush of the rose 
hdd on with no sparing hand. There is harm 
in an this; and my medical friend pointed out 
M fts lapguor, the uncomfortable and 
Mg nidattftnde of some of the ladies in their 
t g irfil oB u t costumes. 

"Bojenknow why?” 

"Thsdflsappose, and have played the part 
ttUlth^ are earless.” 

■BC was the reply; “ they are suffering from 
hiyh-lieded boot malady. This absurd 
^■Uoo,** continued my friend, **has produced 
Mhwt not only of the distorted foot 

of the body. As the frame is thrown per> 
tiloentiy into an unnatural position, it affects 
I^Udne, and as it is a question of balancing, 
'VnmiRltation sometimes occurs. You see 
expression of the face how much a 
who has walked about or oven 
in high-heeled boots. Besides, we 
‘^aooidenti from fhlls very frequently.” 

ladies, will you cease to endeavor to 
Plhhp.enr fndlffhrence or invite onr affections 
fthigh-hesled boot torture which throws 
KSrfcm oi|t of drawing and affects your 

l^hedth? 

^Asnuor-Tfae TiTelsh fhsting girl, who was 
tettoqglljt to be a prodigy, but subsequently 
•■MilBf more than snspocted of being an 
hae.had predecessors, whose capa- 
of eaja^ng wrltbont food have been 
0114 not fbigned. There was of old one 
OUntoOj.of Tin&bury, near Bath, who 
.month at a stretch, of ooiirse 
ipd once he dozwl from April to 
' Bfe awoh^ suddenly several times 


MA.TTER.S. 


during this long nap, but fell asleep again be¬ 
fore food co!il<l be administered. Another case 
was that of Eupheme Lindsay, of Forfarshire; 
she slept eight weeks, taking nothing hut a few 
drops of water. M(»st wonderful of all, liow- 
ever, was Angelica Vlies, of Delft; she was 
insensible from 1822 to 1828, six years at least, 
and only took the most minute quantiti(‘s of 
tea, whey and water at intervals. Xo doiil»t 
man could exi.st for a long period without sus¬ 
tenance, provided he did nothing; once let him 
work, and his analogy to the steani-engiiie will 
forcibly present itself in liis >vaiit of fuel. 
Shipwrecked mariners and buried miners 
have survived for many days without nourish¬ 
ment; and is there not {( story of a prisoner in 
the Tower of London who giiined a free panlon 
by ab.staining from food and drink for six 
weeks? 


A Massacre. —In a certain Lancashire 
village there lived an ancient maiden lady, 
very rich and very eccentric, who, among 
other peculiarities, \vas remarkable for her 
affection for cats and her aversion towards 
dogs. After lier death a report was circulated, 
apparently ou good foundation, tliat she had 
left a legacy of ten pounds to every house¬ 
holder who should thenceforward desist from 
keeping a dog; but as a proof of their bona 
Jblf'S, they were to bring the dead bodies of 
their frvorites to tlio lady’s bailiff on the morn¬ 
ing of the opening of the will. Accordingly, 
over night a general massacre of Snaps, Carlos, 
Rovers, and Flosses took place. The unlucky 
owners discovered too lato that the rejmrt was 
a hoax, got up for tho purpose of diminishing 
the canine population of the village. 


An Idea for CRmiNALS.—A curious idea is 
started by a correspondent of the English 
periodical, Land and Water. He proposes that 
criminals be fed on horseflesh for meat The 
advantages would, he thinks, be numerous. 
The flesh is good, wholesome and cheap. The 
criminals, as well as most others, have a great 
objection to eating it, however, and the re¬ 
striction of the animal diet to this meat would, 
therefore, be a punishment and a mortification 
of the flesh without working any real injury 
to the culprit, while the prospect of having 
to live upon horse meat would be an ex¬ 
cellent deterrent from crime, and the use of it 
would serve to utilize what it now wholly 
wasted. 
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FACTS AJST> FAJVCrES. 


Oira OF Gough’s Stories.—M r. Gough tells 
the following as one of his experiences: 

On one occasion I had made an appointment 
in a small town in Massachusetts, and, accom¬ 
panied by a friend, I rode seven miles and 
arrived at the church as the i)eople wero 
assembling. Not knowing any one, I approach¬ 
ed a plain-looking man, and asked if there was 
to bo a lecture there. 

“ Yaas.” 

“ Who is the lecturer?” 

“ Gough.” 

“ Can you tell me where I can find the pres¬ 
ident of the society?” 

“ I spect I am the president.” 

“Ah I my name is Gough.” 

“ Waal, it’s most time to go in.” ] 

So in we went, and I sat iu a pew till he 
came to me and said: 

“ You’d better go in the desk.” 

“ Is there any one here to offer prayer?” I 
asked. 

“No; the minister’s away.” 

“Is there no deacon?” 

“ 1 spect I’m a deacon.” 

“ Can’t you pray?” 

“No; I don’t speak in meeting.” 

As I passed into the desk, he stood below and 
announced: 

“ Mr. Goughin the desk, and is going to 
lectur.” 

So 1 “ lectur’d ” as Veil as I was able, and had 
no sooner taken my seat than 1 heard from 
* below: 

“ We’ll now proceed to take up a collection 
for the benefit of the lecturer.” 

As no one seemed inclined to move, ho 
passed round with his hat, while the people 
were going out, and, dumping the contents on 
the table in front of the pulpit, and shaking 
the lining of his hat, said: 

“There! that’s all for you, and we shan’t 
take nothing out for lights.” 

The amount did not exceed a dollar and a 
half, principally in cents; some of them the 
tokens tliat were then in vogue, and passing as 
current coin, stamped on one side with a 
jackass running away with the sub-treasury. 

“I don’t want it,” I said. 

“ Why, there’s a lot of it.” 

“I don’t want it.” ^ 

“ Yer don’t?” 

“No.” 

“ Waal, then I’ll take it.” 

And sweeping the coin into his hat, and 


holding it before him, he dipped his head ii|W 
it, exclaiming: • ’ ^ 


“ Waal, I guess I can carry it.” j 

“You’ve got more cents in your hatthiW 


usual,” I said. 

“ Waal, yes; I don’t generally carry oents 
my hat.” 

“ But some of it is jackass cents.** ^ 

“ Waal, yes; I see there was some hou^ 


towns in the heap.” 

And without atiother word he marched 


leaving me to lau 


gh, which I did most heertllj^ 


A Pleasant Patch.— Jack Whaly’s wiig 
one day chanced to find an elegant piece 
white leather on the road, and she brougfafe 
home with her iu great delight to mend Jadi' 
small clothes, which she did very neatly. Ji 
set off the next day little suspecting what 
in store for him; but when he had 
about five miles—it was in the month of 
—he began to feel mighty uneasy, in wfl 
saddle—a feeling that continued to iuoreaao 
every moment, till at last he said, “ It 
hiking a canter on a bee-hive in S' 
time;” aud well he might, for the pied^ 
leather was no other than a blister that’' 
apothecary’s boy had dropped that m< 
the road. 


One Idea of Baptism.— There lives In'I 

village of E-, in Indiana, a good BapH 

clergyman, whoso son, four years old, 
never until a few Sundays since witnessed 1 
rite of baptism. On that occasion his 
was called upon to immerse a lady oonv 
and as his wife wished to be presenti 
children were allowed to go and sit upon 
slpidy river bank and witness the oeremo 
On returning home Freddy approached 
paternal and inquired why b© put the ' 
under water. The fiither asked: 

“Did you understand what I said to ' 
lady?” 

“ O yes; you put your hand on the .top of 1 
head, and said, ‘ I baptize you in the name ' 
the Father, and the Son, and here she goesf^ 


A Lecture on Potatoes.—** Potatoee/ _ 

Pompey, a learned darkey, conversing 
another gemman of color, “is a harbooUlDW 
zoological wcgetable, what grows all tlildilr 
ground, 'cept de top, an* dat bear an oaniiiii^' 
ous flower at de bottom. Potaitoes U.tein^ 
good biled, an’ den dey am better roasted; iMA' 
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if you can’t ’teal de lard, de bes way of all is to 
fry liim, becase deu de potato am meat, drink 
and v^leep. Such am de great merits of dis 'ere 
esculent!” 


JOHN' Jumpsey’s Fits. —It takes a person 
with ver)’ sharp wits to tell a drunken man 
from a man afflicted with fits. At all events it 
80 appeared in a southern court the other day. 
John Jumpsey was accused of disturbing the 
peace, of being under the influence of liquor, 
and of several other minor misdemeanors. 

“Are you guilty?” inquired the court. 

“No, your honor.” 

“You deny being drunk, then?” 

“A.vxiiredly, sir.” 

“ What was the matter with you, then?” 

“I liad fits, sir.” 

“ Fits!” 


“Fits, your honor. I have them very bad. 
They come upon me very suddenly. I have a 
rush of blood to the head—my eyes lose their 
sight—I grow dizzy—I foam at the mouth, and 
fall to the ground.” 

“Why, that’s hydrophobia!” said the court, 
turning pale. 

“Just look at my eyes!” said the prisoner, 
seeing tlie impression he had made, and ap¬ 
proaching Lis mug very close to the judicial 
countenance. 

“ Keep away from me, man! keep away from 
dip!” screamed the court, hastily vacating his 
chair, and taking refuge in a corner of the 
room. 

“0. I feel the fit coming on me now,” 
moaned the prisoner, beginning to stagger and 
roll his eyes; “I have very queer feelings!” 
And the man rapidly discovered symptoms of 
his ilaflgerous disease. But the officer by no 
means designed his prisoner to escape so easily, 
and informed the court that when arrested the 
man was certainly drunk, for he smelt of 
whiskey. 

“Is that so?” 

This was a clincher. The judge began to 
contemplate the invalid with evident suspicion, 
£/id demanded to know how that was. 

” NVell, your honor, whenever I have fits I 
tnicU of liquor ,replied the ingenious prisoner. 

‘‘Yes, and w'henever such a man comes be¬ 
fore me I send him to the workhouse;” which 
was accordingly done. • 


Axeedote of Macready. —Mr. Macready 
wa.s never popular with stock actors. He an¬ 
noyed them exceedingly at foboarsa Is by giving 
every man his particular place on the stage, so 
that in the picture presented he should he the 
centre. This actor must stand here, that actor 
there—it was his will. On one of the nights of 
his last engagement in New Orleans, w’hcn he 


was to play Hamlet, he was veryparticular at 
rehearsal in the disposition of chiBtclers at the 
fall of the curtain. He had selected the most 
commanding place on the stage well down to 
the lights, and declared that there he intended 
to die. It so happened, that as the fatal mo¬ 
ment was approaching, just after Hamlet had 
stabbed the king, his majesty took it into his 
head to die on the spot selected by the philo¬ 
sophic Dane. The poison was burning in 
Hamlet’s veins, he was in the agonies of death, 
hut still he found time to say sotto voce to his 
stepfather: 

“Back, back. I’m going to die there.” 

The blood of outraged royalty was up, and 
the stabbed monarch replied: 

“I’m king, and I’ll die where I please—pick 
out a place for yourself;” and Hamlet was 
obliged to let out his soul further up the stage. 

A Bare Client. —A good joke is told of a 
young lawyer who sports a .shingle in the 
vicinity of Wall street. On one of the da 5 ’s of 
last week, he W'as called upon by a Frenchman, 
with a request that he would immediately ac¬ 
company him to his house, as he wanted his- 
advice. Without a moment’s loss of time our 
law^-er threw dow n his books and started, con¬ 
soling himself, during a long walk up Hudson 
street, with the vision of a $5 retainer, and a 
long bill of costs. On arriving at the domicil of 
his client, he was ushered iij)stairs, introduced 
to the wife of the Frenchman, and very com¬ 
placently waited the opening of the business. 

“Monsieur,” said the client, “they ave got 
the small pox like de deuce down stairs, and up 
stairs they ave got it a great sight worse, and 
they have shut up my gangway.” \ 

Without waiting to bear more, the lawyer 
caught up his hat, and giving the Frenchman 
a not very polite benediction, bolted the hon.se, 
returning to his oflice in no very enviable feel¬ 
ing, after his w’alk of three miles, to give his 
advice to a man surrounded by small pox 
patients. 


Popping the Question.— Going over on the 
ferry boat the other day, the water w'as a little 
rough, and a lovely and estimable young lady, 
as the boat gave a sudden lurch, clung affright- 
edly to the extended elbow’ of her male compan¬ 
ion. Looking up into his fond orbs she murmur¬ 
ed, “ O Henry, this is terrible!” “ Y'es, it is,” he 
responded, “ but lean on me and I will protect 
you.” “ Do yon think it will be as rough as this 
all the way across?” anxiously inquired the fe¬ 
male. “ I do,” responded Henrv. “Then I guess 
I’ll have to lean on you,” said the lady. “ For 
life?” whispered Henry, turning p.ale at the 
thought of refusal. “ I—I don’t know—the water 
is awful rough—I guess—yes—ask papa.” 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 



The City of London—that which is known was formerly a walled city, and to distinguish 
as the centre of the vast metropolis, dating it from the external city, it was called “ Lon- 
frora the time of the Romans—contains but don within the walls.” The wall, however, 
six hundred acres, and a population of less has for the most part disappeared, yet enough 
than 50,000. It occupies, according to act of remains to show the old-time bound. To 
Parliament, a radius of but three miles, and speak of “ The City ” to a Londoner, the lo- 
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The Lord Mayor of London. 


cality is recognized at once. The only re¬ 
maining city gate is at Temple Bar, a name 
very common in literature, which was de¬ 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren. The streets 
of the city are narrow and crooked, charac¬ 
teristic of old places everywhere, and London 
is old enough to be a model for almost all the 
other crooked places in the world. 

The government of the outside portion of 
London is vested in a home secretary, but 
“ London within the walls” maintains its old 
position. It is under the exclusive superin¬ 
tendence of the corporation, one of the most 
influential and wealthy organizations in the 
world. This consists of the Lord Mayor, the 
Court of Aldermen, having 25 members ex¬ 
clusive of the Chief Magistrate, and 206 
Common Councilmen. The Lord Mayor is 
elected annually from the Court of Aider- 
men, he having previously served as sheriff, 
and may be reelected. The aldermen hold 
ofiice for life, and are elected one for each of 
the twenty-six wards of the city. The Lord 
Mayor is the representative of royalty in the 
civil government of the city, and on t^ 
death of the sovereis:n he becomes pro tA 
a member of the Privy Council. ^^,liiis He 
free use of the Mansion House alAifltf salary 
of £$000 per annum, and is expected to main¬ 
tain the reputation of the city’s hospitality. 
Those filling the office are rich men, belong¬ 
ing to some of many wealthy guilds that 
compose the corporation, and the inadequate 
sum is made up from the private purse of the 
incumbent. The day on which he enters in¬ 
to office (Nov. 6), “Lord Mayor’s day,” is 
kept as a partial holiday in the city. There 
is a state procession to Westminster Hall, 
and the parade of the state carriage, when he 
takes the oath, and in the evening he gives 
an entertainment at Guild Hall, at which all 
the foreign ministers and other big men air 
their vocabularies. 

Tlie present incumbent of the office, Robert 
Beslcy, Esq., is a very worthy member of the 
printer's profession. That is, he begun In 
that direction, serving his time in learning 
the arts and mysteries, but after a time, feel¬ 
ing that his energies might be turned to bet¬ 
ter account in a wider field, he came from 
Exeter, where .he was born, in 1800, to .Lon¬ 
don, and in the year 1820 abandoned the art 
of “ setting ” for that of “ casting ” type, and 
a lucky change it proved both for himself 
personally and type-founding generally. He 
at once applied himself to. the task of im¬ 
provement and development in this interest¬ 


ing branch of the printing business. It Is 
not necessary to enter into details, which 
would be only understood by the technically 
initiated; but it may be said that his types 
gained a wide popularity all over Europe, 
and to bis taste and enterprise letter-prees. 
printing is indebted, there, for the" prawdt 
elegant ornamentation which it Is capable of. 
He it was who first saw the superiority of the 
French ailistic designs and Introduced them 
into English printing. His zeal, taste and 
energy may be said to have entirely rptbitaed 
the style in the art as practised in Biig^end 
and on the Continent. We do not know how 
far we may be indebted, in this ooantiy‘||‘to 
the taste of the new Lord Mayor. 

After working most successfully ftom 1890 
until 1852, be took what men of his type 

f ixation in endeavoring to be of some pob- 
use. In that year he was returned as one 
of the representatives of the ward of AJders- 
gate in the Court of Common Council, where 
he was distinguished by the sound sense and 
practical wisdom he brought to bear upon'fhe 
various matters discussed. Nhie years Isler, 
^r Peter Laurie, the aldennan of the vyiard, 
dietUnnd so favorable an impression haA' Mr. 
Besi^ created, that nearly every elector 
signed the requisition to him to become a 
candidate for the vacant gown. He accepted 
the invitation, and was returned without!^ 
position. In 1864r-5 he filled the oflhMTof 
sheriff, his colleague being Mr. Alderinan 
Dakin. Mr. Besley is a man of consldiar^le 
ability and shrewdness. His speechfis;hra 
generally brief and pointed, with a diii^or 
humor, which is none the less efibctlTe^flipm 
being associated with a slight degree of pro¬ 
vincialism. At various times the aldpl^an 
has taken an active part in several impocflint 
social and political movements, In wbi^^ be 
has had for his colleagues some of the moet 
eminent men of the day. 

The City of London, though nominally the 
capital of England, has a wider Importance 
than that It is associated with the most In¬ 
teresting facts' in the world’s history, and 
hence it fs invested with a Hying Interest In 
the estimation of the American reader, of 
history or romance, with whom It has long 
been a familiar point. Even the nursery 
story of Whittington and his cat fixes It in 
the child’s mind to quicken the eagerness of 
the youth or man in after time. In romance* 
how often have we threaded it with Scott, 
and Ainsworth, and Dickens. Who has not 
read with delight of the gallant London Ap- 
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Winter Sports. 


prentices and their prompt and ready union 
in defence of the right and of each other? 
The battles of the Apprentices date back to 
the earliest days of Loudon, and it was a bold 
crew that would encounter their weapons. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that, with the 
consciousness of this musty glory, the honor 
of being Lord Mayor of Loudon should rank 
above other earthly distinction. “He not 
only represents,” says his chronicler, “the 
present city—the strong-beating heart of the 
world’s commerce—but the piled-up ages of 
the past, when the pen and the sword, side 
by side, showed how fields could be won in 
honor’s cause. And in view of all this and 
its wide range of suggestion, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the ambition to be Lord Mayor of the 


chief city, not alone of the kingdom bat the 
world, should yet be one of the inspiratione 
that conduct men to position and Ibrtane 
through long years of toil, fortitnde, cnltiYat- 
ed intelligence and unblemished character, 
for it is scarcely possible for afool and a rogue 
to attain to the dignity. There Is a aolld 
grandeur about the office which inreata It 
with the richest value to men in ripened age, 
and to those about to shake the dnst of time 
fh>m their feet, for’it is the civic crown that 
graces and rewards honorable age. And 
from the wish to obtain it who can estimate 
the good that has been wrou^t for fiunilies 
and society? For hundreds of years it has 
been the incentive to exertion among all 
classes of the industrial conunonity.” 


- 1 '' 

WINTER SPORTS. 


Our Canadian neighbors know how to pass 
the long winter months in an agreeable 
manner, even if they do have to contend with 
cold, ice and heavy snow-storms. They slide 
down hill (or tobogging) often at railroad 
speed, when the thermometer marks many de¬ 
grees below zero, and when the ice is in good 
order they skate and have all manner of fun 
with ice-boats,a representation of which is giv¬ 
en on the preceding page. The speed of these 
boats, when the wind is fresh, is something 
wonderful. A mile in a minute, or a minute 
and a half, is of common occurrence. They 
can be tacked or worked to the windward, 
like any sail-boat, yet they make some lee¬ 
way when the ice is quite smooth. 

A ride in an ice-boat is quite exciting. 
Even the fastest trotter in the country is slow 
compared to the speed of one of these boats 
under full sail, with plenty of wind. Within 


a few years, some enterprising peofde on the 
Hudson Biver have constructed ice-boats, 
and sail them with great skill and confidence. 
Sometimes matches for speed are made, and 
great is the excitement when a race is an- 
nounoed. Bets run high, and each boat has 
its backers. SkUl and care are necessary to 
ensure success. 

Beading Pond, a few miles ftom Boston, 
has its ice-boats, and they are liberally pat¬ 
ronized. A ride in one is fully equal to a 
spirt over the Mill Dam behind a pair of fast 
trotters, and just enough snow on the ground 
to make a sleigh slip along without an effort 
on the part of the horses. 

The scene of our engraving is the Bay of 
Toronto, where there is plenty of room for 
any quantity of boats to. manoeuvre, without 
coming in contact. 


THE MADEIRA ISLES. 


These are an island group belonging to 
Portugal, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 440 miles from the coast of Morocco 
and 210 miles north of Teneriffe, of which 
Madeira is the largest. This island is 34 miles 
long and about 5000 feet high, on which is an 
extensive plain, called Paul de Serra. The 
easterly portion of the island, though elevat¬ 
ed, is less so than that of the west. From 
the central mass, are steep ridges extending 
to the coast, where they form perpendicular 


precipices of from 1000 to 20(l0 foet high. 
These cliffy are interrupted by a fow small 
bays, where a richly-cultivated valley ap¬ 
proaches the water between iforupt preci¬ 
pices, or surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
rugged hills. These narrow bays are the 
sites of the villages of Madeira. The anoat 
striking peculiarity in the mountain scenery 
of the island. Is the jagged outline of the 
ridge, the rudely-shaped towers and sharp 
pyramids of rock which appear elevated on 
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tte itapK Mn± gldes of the higjbest peaks, as 
voU atJBfltlie'lower elevations, and the deep, 
gcagei .which cut through the 
lijllgil^niegntains almost to their very base. 
Tbe jpmaikable of these gorges is callr 
or ConraL The road round the 
many places, exceedingly pictuiv 
9901 ^ beb^ led often between lofty cliffs, or 
jij|lDngttte:ftont of precipices overhanging the 
. .Op/e of the moat remarkable portions of 
vlnding load is the Estroza Pass, on the 
•mMi djto of the inland. Although the isl- 
ndyto iongh and inountainoas throughout, 
il|i.#eapa are dothed with rich and luxuriant 
Terraces are visible on every side, 
md^Ot e t y available and accessible spot is 
tnmed to advantage. On leaving Funchal, 
*the capital of the island, fruits, flowers and 
vegetables crowd upon the sight; in the lower 
portion*| groves of orange and lemon trees 


This is the dry account which the encyclo¬ 
pedia gives of Madeira, but visitors and so¬ 
journers are eloquent in praise of its climate 
and the many delightful things to be enjoyed 
there, saying, “ What a man seeks more than 
Madeira affords, savoreth of evil,” and as 
Plato, they say, placed his Atlantis some¬ 
where west of the Columns of Hercules, it is 
probable that Cape de Verdes, the Canaries 
and Madeira compose the Isles of the Blest, 
where the Grecian poets were wont to send 
their heroes when they were done with them. 
“In beauty and sublimity of scenery,” we 
quote from one, “ it is unsurpassed by lands 
more famous for both, while the matchless 
moderation and salubrity of climate are 
world-renowned. Its soil produces, sponta¬ 
neously, the fruits of the tropics—the orange, 
the pomegranate, the banana, the guava, the 
citron and olive —and, with cultivation. 



FUNCHAJL. 


ns wifngiftd with the vineyards; higher up, 
flgB, pomegranates, etc., are seen; 
lipd.i^jilii, still higher, the fruits of the tem- 
fUlbits aofie—namely, apples, currants, pears 
and p nchea. Coffee and arrow-root, both of 
emllcnt quality, are also grown. Wheat, 
bsiiey, rys and bdian com are raised, but 
only to the extent of about one-fifth of the 
quantity consumed; consequently, the almost 
total dflstraction of the vines in 1852 brought 
the inhabitants into the greatest distress, 
people, qrs.indnstrious, sober and civil, 
the old Arabian stock, and have 
mixed blood among them. The 
wy muscolar, rather above the me- 
atrong^^ built, and capable of 
fistigue^ The women are 
ysty ugly. The houses of the lower 
Igdtr^anyf^eiKXhad huts, the door being the 
flP4y' qi pt tqy s ftyr hgb^ and smoke. The lan- 
ip^lglPastogiigsei qK>ken rapidly. 


though not in equal perfection, the pear and 
the apple, as well as other productions of 
colder latitudes. The grape that is nourished 
in most favored spots affords a wine of richer 
color and superior excellence to any of sunny 
France, or the boasted vineyards of Germany; 
while the fish of its waters, the game of its 
mountains, its herbage-fed and luscious beef, 
turkeys, and various web-footed birds, supply 
a rich and abundant table. What can one 
find more, in any country of Christendom, to 
gratify a well-informed taste ?” Besides these 
advantages, it is spared the enervation of 
tropical countries, and culture, taste, refine¬ 
ment, control society as in lands nearer the 
social centres. Man never wants here occu¬ 
pation or amusement who is true to his own 
nature. 

The city of Funchal, the capital of Madeira, 
is built upon the base of a large range of 
mountains, which rise to the height of 4000 
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The Madeira Isles. 


feet above the level of the sea, and protecting 
it, like the sides of an amphitheatre form a 
magnificent background to the view from the 
deck of a vessel when approaching it. This 
is the best view of Funchal; in this the fact 
that “ distance lends enchantment ” is verified. 
At close contact it is prosaic. The streets 
are for the most part narrow and irregular, 
with little regard to symmetry or convenience. 
Tliey are paved with cobble-stones gathered 
from the beach, and the clatter of horses’ 
iron-shod feet along the way is not in harmo¬ 
ny with the peaceful beauty and grace of the 
surroundings. Carriages are seldom known, 
the kind of vehicle most in use being 
a sort of sledge for transporting pipes of wine 
from one place to another. Travelling is per¬ 
formed in sedan-chairs or on horseback. 
There are several churches and convents, and 
in the centre of the town is an open square 
planted with exotic trees. The town is de- 



A FUXCnAL VEUICLE. 

fended by four forts. The English and Por¬ 
tuguese merchants have elegant villas in the 
suburbs, upon the terraced hillsides, where 
all fruits and flowers abound, and where the 
morning is ushered in with the songs of 
myriads of birds and the plashing of cool 
water from the mountain springs. 

The views from these hills are of the most 
picturesque description. On the w’esterly side 
of the town is a road encircling the hills, that 
affords one used to being on the levels of life 
an indescribable feeling on travelling it. On 
one side it abuts upon the sea, and the travel¬ 
ler looks down several hundred perpendicular 
feet upon the beaches that vex the shores, 
and hears their angry murmurs as they break 
upon the repelling rocks. It is more fearful 
than at the Palisades to cast the eyes below. 
This road, at times, seems almost incapable of 
foothold, but its apparent danger lends it ad¬ 
ditional attractions. But compared with 
other roads, all over the island, that span 


fearful chasms with tottering bridges, and de¬ 
scend almost perpendicular declivities, tbU 
road is an easy and agreeable promenade. 

The road most coveted by sojourners— not 
by invalids whom the hope of health has sent 
to Madeira, but by the strong—is that leading 
to the “ Mount Church,” as it is called, stand¬ 
ing on an eminence 2000 feet above Funcha^ 
which is paved throughout, and which affords 
grand exercise for the aspirer. One of these 
thus describes it: “From the top of the 
church you have a panoramic view of sur¬ 
passing magnificence. The church fronts the 
ocean. Between yourself and this ocean lies 
Funchal, with its white walls and chimneys 
glistening in the sun. Distance gives it beau¬ 
ty ; for whatever of incongruity, disorder or 
imperfect architecture may appear to the 
nearer view—whatever is in any way liable to 
criticism, or repugnant to severer taste — ^is 
lost to the eye, thus removed. From this 
station, castle and cathe¬ 
dral, fortress and monastery, 
blend and harmonize with 
the lazar-housc and the 
prison, the broken wall and 
the vacated hut ; while be¬ 
fore, behind, and every¬ 
where aromid you, precipice 
and ravine, crag, forest, and 
weathex^arred mountain, 
rush on 1#ie sight.” 

The road on the east of 
the town affords a very 
agreeable ride. This bugs 
the cliffs all the way till you reach a ravine 
that unites with the sea, beyond which the 
cliffs rise almost perpendicularly, about which 
the road winds, less picturesquely, ending at 
the cape upon the ocean that forms the east¬ 
ern horn of Funchal Bay, from which a view 
is had of a long range of cliffs rising on either 
side, one above the other, with furrowed 
features and grotesque heads innumerable. 
This cape, with a corresponding projection on 
the other side, forms a bay in which navies 
might ride. 

The ride and scramble to the “Waterfall,® 
another local attraction, is very difficult and 
exhausting. At a short distance from the 
church of San Roque, excursionists descend 
the side of a precipitous ravine, on reaching 
the bottom of which the pathway is altogeth¬ 
er impracticable for horses. Then ensues a 
struggle against difficulties that nothing bnt 
enthusiasm on the part of the excursionist 
can enable him to overcome. The path lies 
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THE MESSENGER OF PEACE. 


BY B. P. 8HILLABEB, 



0 sweet the holy pity of a child! 

That melts at sight of misery and grief, 
Budding in airs of glory undefiled, 

To fructify in action and relief! 

The old man sat within his humble cot, 

The bleak winds moaning by the open door; 
By friends, by fortune, e’en by death forgot, 
He bowed his head and wept in sorrow sore. 

Grim poverty sat waiting by his hearth, 

In rags his vestment, falling to decay; 

There seemed no beam of kindness on the 
earth 

To light his darkness with one hopeful ray. 


A step within the door—gentle tread-^ 

A sweet face, like a glory, lit the room! 

A childish hand lay on the hoary head,* 

Like Spring’s first touch, the harbinger of 
bloom. 

The soul of kindness spoke in accents clear. 
Breathing rare words of comfort and of tmat^ 

That fell in grateful cadence on the ear, 

So soon to lose its ofiice in the dust. 

Something celestial seemed the tender voice. 
Reaching his spirit with its pleading tone. 

Until he felt his inmost heart rejoice. 

And all the darkness of his mind bad fiown. 


Alone! how sad the fate to be alone! 

Even to fortune’s pampered, cherished sons; 
But how more sad where bitter want is known. 
And life’s chill river in the shadow runs. 

He mused in anguish, while his silver hair 
Waved in the breeze that wandered idly by; 
No one his lot of bitterness to share, 

No one to pity with the tear-dimmed eye. 


Then upward looking in the beaming fiioe. 
His clasping hands in ecstasy of prayer. 
He felt the transport of illuming grace, 

And triumph over misery and despair. 

She was his angel through the wintiy ohill. 
The blessed messenger of joy and peace, 
To bid his stormy, troubled soul be still, 
And all the tempests that beset to cease'. 
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Hb wliHs-wlitgied being from supernal spheres, 
XlottdDg through ether in celestial light, 
But Juit a tiny child, with pitying tears, 

To ^ his spirit up the heavenly height. 


And wheresoe’er the human lot is.cast 
Such angels are, to minister and bless. 
To give a zest to life in joy’s repast, 

Or light impart in hours of dreariness. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva, npoh Iialte Leman, Switzerland, is 
rituated on the dedivities of two hills, in the 
centre of a basin, the sides of which are 
formed partly the lower slopes of the Jura, 
-and partly by Secondary chidns of the Alps, 
at the westeriy extremity of the lake, where 
it narrows almost to a point, and receives the 
blue Bhone, here crossed by several bridges, 


there are many handsome villas. The views 
from Geneva are very charming—the lake 
spreading far away to the north and west, 
and the nearer mountains of the south side 
of the lake showing to the southeast, with 
Mt. Blanc and the other giants of the snow 
range always visible in fine weather. 

The public buildings are not numerous, but 





dividing the town into two portions, the 
kiger snd more important of which is on the 
left or sonth bank. The environs are covered 
with handsome viUas, and the town itself, 
when, approached either by land or water, has 
Every imposing appearance. It is surrounded 
' by walls flunked by bastions, which, though 
altogether unfit to sustain a regular siege, 
have repeatedly b^n effectual against a sud¬ 
den assault, and is entered on the land side by 
thpeegateh The town is divided into two 
pert^ an upper and a lower. The upper town 
■ is oConpIed ohiefiy by the bnrgher aristocracy 
and contains well-built houses and handsome 
hoteta; fhe lower town is the seat of trade 
and residence of the poorer classes. The 
bouses of thb section are indifferently built, 
and are of all heights, the streets dark, nar¬ 
row and Incgnlar. There are exceptions to 
this along the banks of the Bhone, where 


individually possess much interest. The 
more important are the cathedral or church 
of St. Pierre, a gothic structure of the 10th, 
11th and 12th centuries, occupying the high¬ 
est site in the town, and by its three towers 
forming the most conspicuous object within 
it, somewhat defaced externally by a very in¬ 
congruous though magnificent Greek peri¬ 
style, but interesting within, from the purity 
of its style and the number of its monuments; 
the town-house, in the Florentine style; the 
Musee Rath, a neat building named after its 
founder, and containing a collection of pic¬ 
tures and other works of art, few of them of 
much merit; the arsenal, with a collection of 
ancient armor; the public library, founded by 
Bonnivard, the prisoner of Chillon, contain¬ 
ing 60,000 volumes, 500 MSS., and a collection 
of autograph letters by Calvin and otlier dis¬ 
tinguished reformers; the museum of natural 
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history, enriched with the geological collec¬ 
tions of Saussure, and the fossil plants of 
Brogniart and Decandolle; the botanical gar¬ 
den, asironomical observatory, theatre, the 
old prison, onginally the bishop’s palace; the 
casino, penitentiary, hospital and house of 
correction. 

Geneva is associated with the church in 
remote ages. It was here that Calvin labored, 
though the site of tlie house where he lived 
is not positively known, and the place of his 
sepulture is lost entirely, showing how nuich 
superior the spiritual man is to his accidents. 
The canopy of the pulpit, however, beneath 
which he preached, is said to be preserved in 
the Ciiurch of St. Pierre, as if it had become 
indued with a portion of the spiritual life of 
the great reformer, and was destined to share 
his spiritual duration. In speaking of Calvin, 
it may be well to mention the difference of 
recompense for preaching the Word betwixt 
then and now. With all. bis labor and de¬ 
votedness to duty, he had at his death but 
225 crowns, which he divided among his rela¬ 
tives and poor foreigners. On his reappear¬ 
ance in Geneva, after years of absence, and 
after six months of preaching, the town 
voted him six crowns as a compensation, be¬ 
cause he had received nothing. This was his 
pay for that grand dogma which has so divid¬ 
ed the world—Justification only by faith, and 
faith the gift of God—then pronounced the 

Talmud of heresy.” 

The manufactures of Geneva consist in 
making watches, music-boxes and toys, in 
W'hich the larger portion of the inhabitants 
are engaged, expending vast quantities of the 
precious metals and jewels. Much of this 
product finds its way to this country through 
the avenues of traile, and Geneva and Boston 
have long been on very intimate terms. Tliis 
is lessened somewhat by the growth of 
American manufacture of watches, but there 
must be a great trade liere even in Swiss 
W’atches, owing to the increase of our popu¬ 
lation and the demand for good time-keepers. 

In keeping with its theological reputation, 
Geneva has an eye to public education, and 
its schools are excellent, the population being 
generally very Intelligent. Among the insti¬ 
tutions for disseminating learning is the cele¬ 
brated college that Calvin founded over three 
hundred years ago, that is to-day in a very 
flourishing condition. There are, besides, 
theological schools of various denominations, 
in which young men are prepared for preach¬ 
ing or the learned professions. 


The origin of Geneva is unknown, bnt Ks 
antiquity is proved by the reference which 
Csesar makes to it On the invasiop of the 
North, it was successively occupied by the 
Bourguignons, who made it their capital, the 
Ostrogoths and Francs. It next formed part 
of the second kingdom of Burgundy, and be¬ 
came incorporated with the Germanic euh 
pire. By a grant of the emperors, the tem¬ 
poral was added to the spiritual power of the 
bishops, and the counts of Savoy having suc¬ 
ceeded in controlling the nomination of the 
bishop, became in a manner masters of Gene¬ 
va. The state of matters was suddenly iu- 
teiTupted by the Keformation, to which the 
Genevese are indebted both for their civil 
and religious freedom. The celebrity which 
they afterwards acquired, chiefly under the 
guidance of Calvin and his distinguished as¬ 
sociates, is matter of European history. 

Lake Leman, or Geneva Lake, the laigeat 
of the Swiss lakes, measures on its north 
shore 55 miles, on its south shore 40 mfles; 
its central breadth 6 miles; greatest depth 
000 feet. It is in the form of a crescent, with 
its horns turned south, and is 1150 feet above 
the sea. Its scenery, though grand, is Sll^ 
passed by that of several of the Swiss lakea 
On the north the shore is low, and the ground 
behind ascends gradually In beainiful slopes, 
covered with vines. On the south, and pa^ 
ticularly on the east side, the shore is rocky 
and abrupt, and lofty precipices often rise 
sheer from the water’s edge. The numerous 
small boats on the lake, with their lateen 
sails, add much to the picturesqueiiessofthe 
scene. The steamers have rather a diflbrent 
effect, but afford excellent facilities fo? vWtr 
ing all that is interesting on the shores of the 
lake, or its immediate vicinity. A remtfk- 
able pheTiomenon in the lake is a suddetflln 
and fall, sometimes of five feet, but iimiltf 
only two feet, and never lasting more than 
twenty five minutes. It is not produced’V 
the wiTid, for it takes place when the 
perfectly still. Many coiuccturea have bew 
formed as to the cause. The most probelfc 
is that which attributes it to the nneqdal 
pressure of the atmosphere on difibrent parti 
of the surface. Owing to the depth of tlti' 
lake, it never freezes entirely, though in sevaa 
winters its lower extremity becomes covered 
with ice. It contains various species of fish, 
and its water is remarkably pure, and of a 
beautiful blue color; a phenomenon, how* 
ever, which is not ob^rvable in smaE 
quantities. 
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THE THRONE OF RUSSIA. 



We present a view of the throne of Russia, 
ihe centre and symbol of a dominion over 
upwards of seventy millions of people. This 
Is in the Kreml (not Kremlin) of Moscow, 
and upon it the emperors of Russia seat 
themselves after coronation, and receive the 


homage of state ofticials and such of their 
subjects as may be admitted. The throne is 
a very elaborate and elegant piece of work. 

The two escutcheons forming a square are 
the arras of states successively united to the 
empire, represented, in the centre, by a 
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two-headed eagle, surmounted by an imperial 
crown. This eagle is repeated at the top, 
above the St. Greorge and St. Michael, which 
emblemizes the emperor personally. The 
richness of the columns, arabesques and em¬ 
broidery needs no description. It Is one 
whole of superb and ornate magnificence, as 
should be so august a seat, at once the sym¬ 
bol'of temporal and spiritual power, for the 
czar is at the same time their emperor and 
their pope, the chief of their bodies and their 
souls. He bears the name of father, rather 
than emperor, which better expresses their 
sentiments of submission. The Emperor 
Nicholas tested this feeling in a very practical 
manner. At the time of an insurrection that 
threatened his throne, he rode, alone and un¬ 
armed, into St. Petersburg among the insur¬ 
gents, and brought to their knees those who 
were in mutiny against him. 

The present emperor is worthy of all the 
conventional and personal regard of his peo¬ 
ple, and we as Americans feel attracted to¬ 
wards him for his many acts of kindness to 
our country and countrymen. The last in¬ 
stance of his kindly regard for the latter was 
in the case of the visit of the Quaker City 
pleasure-party that visited his ms^esty at 
Yalta, on the Black Sea, where he was so¬ 
journing in summer recreation, an account of 
which is given by Mark Twain, one of the 
party, in his capital book, “ The Innocents 
Abroad.” After all sorts of imaginings re¬ 
garding etiquette in the premises, and the 
preparation of addresses, the party found 
themselves in a circle before the door of the 
royal residence, where the emperor and his 
family received them very graciously, ** punc¬ 
tuating his speech of welcome with a bow, 
thus: ‘‘Good-morning—I am glad to see you 
—I am gratified—I am delighted—I am hap¬ 
py to receive you!” 

“Ail took off their hats,” he says, “and the 
consul inflicted the address on him. He bore 
it with unflinching fortitude; then took the 
rusty-looking document and handed it to 
some great oflicer or other, to be filed away 
among the archives of Russia—in the stove. 
He thanked us for the address, and said he 
was very much pleased to see us, especially as 
such friendly relations existed between Rus¬ 
sia add the United States. The empress said 
the Americans were favorites in Russia, and 
she hoped the Russians were similarly re¬ 
garded in America. These were all the 
speeches that were made, and I recommend 
them to parties who present policemen with 


gold watches, as models of brevity and point; 
After this the empress went and talked so¬ 
ciably (frau empress) with various ladies 
around the circle; several gentlemen entered 
into a disjointed conversation with the enw 
peror; the dukes and princes, admirals and 
maids of honor dropped into flee and eai^ 
chat with first one and then another of our 
party, and whoever chose stepped forward and 
spoke with the modest little Grand Duchess 
Marie, the czar’s daughter. ■ She is fourteen 
years old, light-haired, blue-eyed, unassuming 
and pretty. Everybody talks English. 

“ The emperor wore a cap, frock-coat and 
pantaloons, all of some kind of plain white 
drilling—cotton or linen—and sported no 
jewelry or any insignia whatever of rank. 
No costume could be less ostentatious. He 
is very tall and spare, and a determined-book¬ 
ing man, though a very pleasant-looking one, 
nevertheless. It is easy to see that he is kind 
and affectionate. There is none of the con¬ 
ning in his eye that all of us noticed in Lonia 
Napoleon’s. 

“ The empress and the little grand dndien 
wore simple suits of foulard (or foulard sUk^ 
I don’t know which is proper) with a small 
bine spot in it; the dresses were trimmed 
with blue; both ladies wore broad sashes 
about their waists; linen collars and clerical 
ties of muslin; low-crowned straw hats trim¬ 
med with blue velvet; parasols and flesh- 
colored gloves. The grand duchess had no 
heels on her shoes. I do not know this of mj 
own knowledge, but one of our ladies told me 
so. I was not looking at her shoes. I was 
glad to observe that she wore her own hair, 
plaited in thick braids against the back of her 
head, instead of the uncomely thing they e^ 
a waterfall, which is about as much like" a 
waterfall as a canvas-covered ham is like a 
cataract. Taking the kind expression that Is 
in the emperor’s face and the gentleness that 
is in his young daughter’s into consideratkm, 
I wondered if it would not tax the csai^ 
firmness to the utmost to condemn a supp^ 
eating wretch to misery in the wastes of 
beri&, if she pleaded for biro. Every time 
their eyes met, I saw more and more what a 
tremendous power that weak, diffident school 
girl could wield if she chose to do it. Msiiy 
and many a time she might rule the Autocrat 
of Russia, whose lightest word Is law to 
seventy millions of human beings I She wu 
only a girl, and she looked like a thousanjl 
others I have seen, but never a girl provoked 
such a novel and peculiar interest in mo 
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before. A strange, new sensation is a rare 
thing in this humdrum life, and I had it here. 
There was nothing stale nor worn out about 
the thoughts and feelings the situation and 
the circumstances created. It seemed strange 
—stranger than I can tell—to think that the 
central figure in the cluster of men and wo¬ 
men, chatting here under the trees like the 
most ordinary individual in the land, was a 
man who could open his lips and ships would 
fly through the waves, locomotives would 
speed over the plains, couriers would hurry 
from village to village, a hundred telegraphs 
would flash the word to the four* corners of 
an empire that stretches its vast proportions 
over a seventh part of the habitable globe, 
and a countless multitude of men would 
spring to do his bidding. I had a vague de¬ 
sire to examine his hands and see if they 
were flesh and blood, like other men’s. Here 
was a man who could do this wonderful 
thing, and yet, if I chose, I could knock him 
down. The case was plain, but it seemed 
preposterous, nevertheless—as preposterous 
as trying to knock down a mountain or wipe 
out a continent. If this man sprained his 
ankle, a mill ion miles of telegraph would 


carry the news over mountains—valleys— 
uninhabited deserts—under the trackless sea 
—and ten thousand newspapers would prate 
of it; if he were grievously ill, all the na¬ 
tions would know it before the sun rose 
again; if he dropped lifeless where he stood, 
his fall might shake the thrones of half a 
world! If I could have stolen his coat, I 
would have done it. When I meet a man 
like that, I want something to remember him 
by.” 

He concludes by saying, that, after seeing 
the Emperor of Russia, he shall never believe 
in the kings of the stage again. “ When 
they swagger around the stage in jewelled 
crowns and splendid robes, I shall feel bound 
to observe that all the emperors that ever I 
was personally acquainted with wore the 
commonest sort of clothes, and did not swag¬ 
ger. And when they come on the stage at¬ 
tended by a vast body guard of supes in hel¬ 
mets and tin breast-plates, it will be my duty 
as well as my pleasure to inform the ignorant 
Xhat no crowned head of my acquaintance 
has a soldier anywhere about his house or his 
person.” 

Such fill the throne of Russia. 


♦ 


MACE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On page 218 we give our readers a correct 
picture of a “ bauble,” or, in other words, the 
Mace of the House of Commons, the govern¬ 
ing council of England. We all remember 
Cromwell’s words, when he turned the mem¬ 
bers of the House of Parliament into the 
streets, for he had no further use for them. 
They Impeded progress and his schemes. 
They quarrelled among themselves and kept 
the nation in confusion, so one day he entered 
the House, followed by some of his “iron¬ 
clads,” and said, pointing to the mace, “ Take 
away that bauble;” and it was removed, and 
the Long Parliament was scattered like a 
flock of frightened sheep. 

In these dilys, the mace is the ensign of the 
authority by virtue of which the House of 
Commons sits to hold “ high converse and 
fierce debates ” on the affairs and destinies of 
the nation. Richly carved and gilt, with its 
massive golden-headed crown, it is, when 
placed on the table before the Speaker, the 
symbol that the House is in full sitting. 
When it is removed in the custody of the 
Sergeaut-atrArms, the Speaker takes his de¬ 


parture, and the House is then adjourned or 
in committee. The theory of the mace is 
that it represents the Royal person, which is 
always supposed to be present at the full de¬ 
liberations of the House. The Commons are 
elected by the people; but by a principle, or 
if you like, a fiction of the law, they sit under 
writs issued by the crown. Therefore the 
sovereign, as the legal incarnation of the leg¬ 
islative functions, is always presumed to be 
present. 

What became of the mace which Cromwell 
removed is not certainly known. The Lon¬ 
don Royal Society claims to have possession 
of the “ bauble,” so does the Corporation of 
the City of London. But it is not im¬ 
probable that the Puritan soldiers of the 
Protector sold it to some dealer in old curios^ 
ities, and years afterwards rival maces were 
introduced to the public as the real Simon 
Pure. But whether the present is the mace 
used in the time of the Long Parliament, and 
for generations of previous Houses of Com¬ 
mons—the oflicers of the House stoutly con¬ 
tend that it is; but they have only tradition 
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to support them, as 
with the Koyal Society 
and the London Cor¬ 
poration—is quite im¬ 
material, for if the pres¬ 
ent mace were lost, the 
House would quietly 
order the Cliancellor of 
the Exchequer to sup¬ 
ply it with another. 
And that would not 
involve any constitu¬ 
tional change or inno¬ 
vating precedent, for it 
is well known that 
James II. carried one 
onginal Great Seal 
with him on his flight, 
and Lord Thurlow had 
anotlier original Great 
Seal stolen from him, 
that was never brought 
back by the daring 
thief. So a new one 
was ordered, and that, 
we believe, the present 
Lord Chancellor has in 
his possession. 

As our antiquarian 
readers are aware, the 
mace, as a badge of 
magisterial authority, 
dates back to a very 
ancient time. No doubt 
it is derived from the 
first weapon that man 
fashioned — the club. 



Hercules was the first mace-bearer in bistbiy. 
The Homans borrowed it fix>m the GreekBy 
and the Bi itons from the Homans, and It tias 
remained an honored guest among us ever 
since law was set up on its legs, and tiie 
country brought into subjection to wholesome 
discipline; for the mace bears a part in eveiy < 
corporate body in the laud—even the beadie ] 
carries it about in decorous solemnity. . i 
To the Speaker of the House of OommoDB | 
it is the life of his ofllcial existence. It is : 
borne before him on all state occasions 
Whenever a person is called to be examined^ 
the constant practice both in the House and 
at committees of the whole House is that 
the bar is down. And whenever any prisoner^ 
already a prisoner, whether in custody of the 
sergeant or any other person, is brought to 
the bar as a witness, or to attend to the heap¬ 
ing of any case, he must be brought in by the 
sergeant, and the sergeant must stand by him 
at the bar with the mace during the time he 
continues there. So long as the mace is off 
the table no member can speak, not even to 
suggest questions to the chair. It is a mighty 
club, but seldom used for offensive purposes. 
No one is knocked down with it. Even the 
most unruly member of the House does not 
dread it, any more than representatives in 
Congress during an exciting discussion cam 
for the Speaker’s gavel. In Parliament the 
Commons may howl, cough, laugh and In¬ 
dulge in cat-calls, to their heait’s content^ 
and the Speaker and his mace of authority 
are unmoved by the blast that sweeps throng 
the House. 


= 4 - 


HUDSON’S BAY. 


The recent rebellion at Hed Hiver, a part of 
the Hudson B .y possession, and about the 
only post where the authority of the Company 
is not absolute, has attracted attention to¬ 
wards that territory, which, with a few 
reservations, has just been ceded to the New 
Dominion, Canada. The Old English mon- 
archs were always lavish of the property 
that did not attach to their crowns, but 
which, belonging to the heathen round about, 
they took possession of in the name of the 
Church and Civilization, backed their acts by 
power that was irresistible, and made all valid 
at the cannon’s mouth. These gifts were 
awarded to trading companies, the crown not 


even reserving to itself a due proportion of 
the jewels and valuables that might be found 
during their excavations into tlitese terra In- 
cognitasy of which the world' has hardly 
heard. Hence the Virginia Company, the 
East India Company, and, nearly as great as 
the latter, the Hudson Bay Company. This 
was a graml and wholesale gift to a few favor¬ 
ites, by Charles II., in 1670, and comprised 
nearly all the British possessions In North. 
America, boundtd north by the Polar re¬ 
gions, east by Labrador, Davis* Straits and 
Baffin’s Bay, south by Canada and the United 
States, and westerly to an undetermined 
point, as far as they chose to go. The puipoee 
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of the Company was to encourage the prose¬ 
cution of search after a new passage to the 
South Sea, and to establish a trade in furs, 
minerals, and “ other considerable commodi¬ 
ties,” and grant was made to the Company of 
the “ sole trade and commerce of all the seas, 
straits, bays, rivers, lakes, creeks and sounds, 
in whatsoever latitude they shall be, that lie 
within the entrance coniinonly called Hud¬ 
son’s Straits, together with all the lands and 
tenitories upon the countries, coasts and 
confines of the sea, bays, lakes, rivers, creeks 
and sounds aforesaid,” that had not been 
granted previously to any British subject, or 
were not held by those of any other Christian 
prince. It will be seen what vast power this 
gave the Company, that has never been re¬ 
laxed, except, measurably, at Bed River and 
Labrador, where free trade is allowed, that is 
withheld at all other ports, trade being ex¬ 
clusively enjoyed by the Company’s agents to 
the present time. All that was asked by the 
crowTi to confinn this charter was the annual 
payment of “ two elks and two black bea¬ 
vers,” which was setting the affair remarkably 
low*. They could (stablish stations, erect 
forts, form a government and do all the acts 
of a state, conforming simply to the organic 
law of England. 

The original charter party is composed of 
great names—viz.: Prince Rupert, Christo¬ 
pher Duke of Albemarle, William Earl of 
Craven, Henry Lord Arlington, Anthony 
Lord-Ashley, Sir John Robinson, Sir Robert 
Viner, Sir John Grifiith, Sir Philip Carteret, 
and a half-dozen other names not bearing a 
noble prefix. It is safe to say that none of the 
original members retain any interest in the 
Company, except maybe in an incorporeal 
capacity. 

The Hudson’s Bay region has been regard¬ 
ed as fitted only for fur trappers and hunters, 
too remote from civilization to be desirable by 
any lover of comfort, and that it has been so 
regarded is owing to the exclusiveness of tlie 
Hudson’s Bay Company itself. The region 
comprehends in its vast extent many descrip- 
ti«»ns of soil, and a variety of climate betwixt 
temperate and frigid, admitting of the grow’th 
of cereals in abundance, and all sorts of veg¬ 
etables. From a company, however, that at 
one time controlled the fur trade of the world, 
of late yeai-s fallen off into a state of semi¬ 
syncope, that augured its demise, and on the 
establishment of the New Dominion, the 
Company ceded its vast territory, with the 
reservations mentioned, thereto, for the con¬ 


sideration of £300,000 cash, the reservation 
being that the Company should still possess 
its trading stations, and have, around each, 
hunting-grounds as large in extent as average 
English counties. The Company by this 
means saves itself from extinction, which was 
threatened, lessens its liabilities, and enables 
the Dominion to stretch itself to the Rocky 
Mountains, and, over them, to the Pacific 
Ocean. One of the stations thus retained is 
Fort Yale, Frazer’s River, a view of which we 
are enabled to present to our readers, which 
will be interesting as the scene of gold dis¬ 
covery a few years since, which sent thousands 
of Americans into that territory, and where 
one at least remained in stone, like the 
Cardiff giant, made such by drinking a fluid 
that was imprisoned in the quartz which 
petrified him! The scene of our illustration, 
though small, is a very busy trading station, 
and a description of it by a recent visitor may 
prove interesting to our readers: 

“At six o’clock in the morning the massive 
bolts and bars are unlocked from the entrances 
to the stockade, and the English, Scotch, 
Irish, half-breeds, dogs, pigs and chickens be¬ 
gin to make their appearance. At a later 
hour in the morning the door of the saleroom 
is opened, and from that moment trade is 
unceasing, and a continuous stream of coin 
flow’s into the till of the Company until noon. 
After dinner business is resumed, and the 
same monotonous and unchanging routine is 
gone through until six P. M., when trade is 
again brought to a dead halt, the crowd 
disperses, and the business portion of the day 
is ended.” 

The hunters pitch their tents outside of the 
fort, and the scene presented is generally wild 
and picturesque. Among the many nation¬ 
alities represented, who are eagerly pursuing 
trade, tlie poor Indian is a loser as lie ever 
w'as. His skins are sold by barter, and w’e 
dare say a hand weighs down a pound of his 
skins and a foot two pounds, as in the honest 
days of our own early settlements. But the 
Indians and the Bay Company are on the 
best of terms, ostensibly, the former rendered 
harmless by a wise separation of them and 
keeping all the males on tlie hunt. 

The Red River settlement was made by 
Lord Selkirk, a Scotch nobleman, in 1812, for 
which he obtained a grant of 12,000 acres 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, tlie right 
to which had long been disputed by the 
Northwest Fur Company, between which and 
the Hudson Bay Company there had always 
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been rivalry and some serious quarrels. Be- became amalgamated with the Hndson’s Bay 
tween the two the Red River settlement Company, retaining some of their original 
declined, and with varied fortunes at last rights. Its existence, since the settlemeut of 

~ A , British Columbia, 

\ has not been vigor¬ 

ous, and we were 
surprised the other 
day to hear of a re¬ 
bellion having brok¬ 
en out there, which 
threatened very se¬ 
rious results. The 
occasion of the re¬ 
bellion was the at¬ 
tempt on the part 
of the New Domin¬ 
ion to take control 
of the Red River 
colony, through the ‘ 
cession of the Hud¬ 
son Bay territory, 
including that, and 
g Governor McDoo- 
j ^ gal was sent to ae- 
pll| g sume the govem- 
g raent, backed by 
^ official author!^. 

< The rebellion was 
^ led by Louis Rielle, * 
o a native of Red Riv<- 

cn 

g or, hut educated in 
Montreal, in the 
u same college that 
H graduated General 
g Dlx. Though bat 
^ twenty-four years 
g old, he incited the 
o poor and sparse 
population to resist¬ 
ance, which was 
successful. General 
McDougal being 
driven away, the 
government proper¬ 
ty seized, and inde¬ 
pendence declared. 

The Hudson Bay 
territory will prove 
but a cumbrous load 
for Canada. It be¬ 
longs of right to the 
United States, in 
spite of aU the un¬ 
reasonable grants 
that should have 
been annulled as 
imwise monopolies. 
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THE STRUGGLE EOR MAVERICK. 


^ gtamatic Z)xxtt 


BY JAMBS FBAIOCLIIf FITTS. 


PART SECOND.—IIL 

A bout the same hour that Jerry Small’s 
telegram was read to Oliver Maverick, 
the young girl of whom the latter had spoken 
to his daughter as Anna May, the adopted 
daughter of Mrs. Roesselle, came down the 
broad gravel walk beneath the rows of mag¬ 
nificent elms which in summer time almost 
hid the house at Maverick from the roadway 
passer. She had passed the night before in 
watching at the bedside of Augustus Mav¬ 
erick, to relieve the nurse, whose vigils had 
worn her down; and as often happens after 
a sleepless night, the next morning found her 
wakeful and restless. Her foster-mother 
saw that her nerves needed quieting, and 
bade her go out for a walk. 

She was a slender but symmetrical girl, 
and looked very shapely in her plain morning- 
dress, with a rustic hat upon her bead. Her 
face was a type of a large class of our 
American female faces; a fresh red and 
white complexion, round outlines, small nose 
and mouth, low forehead, and set off by hair 
that was brown in the shade and golden in 
the sun. Eyes, too, of dark brown; very 
tender, handsome eyes, full of expression and 
thoughtfulness, which could sometimes kindle 
with generous fervor or glow with indignation. 
It was not ahold face; it must have been a 
rare occasion that could set its lineaments 
into a decided cast of firmness; but it was 
the face of a good, pure girl, whose soul was 
full of kindness and w’omanly gentleness to 
all. 

She reached the broad gateway, and paused 
a moment, leaning upon one of the stone 
pillars to decide whither she should turn her 
steps for her walk. A little distance to the 
west was the Hudson, flashing brightly 
through the trees in the morning sun; the 
road along iU bank would bring her with a 
short walk to Tarrytown; but her thoughts 
turned in another direction. A little less 
than a mile to the oast ran an irregular range 
of low, rocky hills, which she had never 
visited, and which she had often wished to 
explore. Seen from the mansion they pre- 
14 


sented the boldest feature of the landscape. 
Fantastic shapes and profiles could be seen or 
imagined in their rocky projections, which 
were interspersed with scattered clumps of 
trees and bushes. It was only a fancy that 
prompted her to visit the place on this morn¬ 
ing; but no human foresight could have 
directed her so well. 

Her way for half a mile was along the 
highway upon which the mansion fronted; 
and then she took a path which led across 
the fields to the base of the hills. Threading 
her way upward among rocks and briers, and 
tangles of fallen trees which in some places 
barred the narrow track which the feet of 
hunters and excursionists had worn, she 
came to an enormous mass of rock that at 
this point crowned the hill. As she stood be¬ 
side it, she saw that it projected out several 
feet above her head, in irregular shelves, 
which seemed to bar any higher ascent; but 
passing around it, she found a place where 
these shelves projected at the base, and rose 
towards the top in something like a rude 
flight of stairs. Clambering up with some ex¬ 
ertion, she reached the summit; and seated 
here upon the very crown of the hills, she 
looked abroad and enjoyed the magnificent 
prospect that lay spread out like a map before 
her. There was the winding river, visible for 
miles, like a broad white ribbon, variegated 
with movitig craft and Hie green mixture of 
foliage; the mountains soared up beyond, 
pi(Tcing the clouds, and looking blue and 
hazy in the distance; Maverick lay almost 
beneath her, and her eye lingered long on its 
massive stone front, its high-pitched roof and 
quaint gables and chimneys and windows, the 
stately pillars of stone that supported the 
front, approached by wide stone steps, the 
ample wooden wings, painted gray to harmo¬ 
nize with the stone of the main part, which 
had been added in later days, the noble elms 
that surround and embowered it, and lastly, 
on the broad expanse of meadow, forest, up¬ 
lands for grazing, and arable fields, watered 
by a creek which ran through the entire farm 
and emptied into the Hudson. There w^as no 
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more valuable nor more sightly property In 
the peighborhood than Maverick Farm; it 
had been her home for eight years, and all 
her homelike affections were centered in it. 
Her dear foster-mother (than whom she had 
never known any other) had brought her 
here when she came; and here her yeare had 
passed in quiet domestic happiness, and in 
study under the tuition of Mrs. Roesselle. No 
wayward mood of the moody owner of the 
ITiace had ever affected these two; their lives 
were as much apart from his as though they 
were passing under another roof, and what¬ 
ever might have been the evil ways of Augus¬ 
tus Maverick, he had scrupulously sought to 
cloak them from the knowledge of these two. 

Anna May might have sat there for hours, 
absorbed in the reveries which the contempla¬ 
tion of her home suggested, but a low rumble 
of thunder suddenly aroused and startled 
her. She rose to her feet and looked at the 
heavens. The sun, which had all the morn¬ 
ing been shining warm and bright, was now 
cont‘(‘ale(l by a great black mass of clouds 
which had rapidly driven down from the 
northwest, and the air suddenly grew cold 
and dense. Almost in an instant an obscurity 
like that of twilight settled over the earth; 
the wind moaned dismally among the trees, 
and great drops of rain began to patter upon 
the rock. Anna soon made her way down 
the side of the rock; but the storm grew so 
fierce that she at once decided she must wait 
until it had subsided before she could venture 
to return home. A thought of the great 
cavernous opening under the rock, which she 
had seen a few moments before, befriended 
her at this critical moment, and she deter¬ 
mined to take refuge in it. Feeling her w'ay 
along the opening she quickly sheltered her¬ 
self under the friendly projection, and rested 
from the exhaustion of her efforts and fears. 

In any other situation than her present 
one of dubious safety, she would have enjoyed 
the magnificent spectacle which the warring 
elements now presented. The first darkness 
of the storm had passed away, giving place to 
a dusky gloom; the air was still chilly, and 
the thunder frequent and startling. But the 
wind now came sweeping down with almost 
the force of a hurricane, dashing the rain in 
ton*ents to the earth, and shrieking with an 
appalling uproar. Now and then as a brilliant 
lightning-fiash illuminated the whole hillside* 
the girl looked down from her covert and saw 
huge tree-trunks splintered and strewn in 
pieces by the subtle element, and others up¬ 


rooted by the force of the tempest and boiled 
more than their length among the roc&a. The 
rain could not reach her in her retreat; bat 
for the hour that the storm lasted the wind 
drove in upon her, chilling her with its keen¬ 
ness. She wrapped her light shawl more 
closely about her shoulders, and waited in 
anxious expectancy for the end of the storm. 

It came at last; the wind sullenly died 
down; the rain ceased; and almost as 
abruptly as it had appeared did the black 
mass of cloud open and disperse. The son 
came out again with his warm, bright raya, 
the frightened birds began their songs again, 
and the heart of the maiden was lifted In 
thankfulness for her preservation fi^m the 
dangers of the tempest 

But her peril was not yet over. She was 
about to crawl out from the cavern, when a 
low, snarling sound fell with startling eflibet <m 
her ears. It seemed to come from behind her 
She looked around, and gazed into the dark¬ 
ness of the cave. At first sight It was all 
dark to her; she could distinguish nothings 
and thought that her imagination had 
deceived her. 

It had not. Again that snarl, fierce, more 
alanning than before. The warm, active 
blood of a vigorous man would have chilled at 
that ominous sound, heard in such a place; 
and the heart of the girl stood still an Instant ‘ 
with fear. 

She looked towards the direction of the 
sound. Her eyes were becoming accustomed 
to the darkness of the place; and out of that 
darkness, apparently a few feet from her, two 
fiery balls glowed and scintillated upon her I 
They were quite near together; and back of 
them, a dark, quivering mass, other than the 
darkness of the cavern, was partially defined. 

Bealiziiig with a flash of thought the 
horrors of her position, the girl sank to her 
knoes fVom the half-upright posture in which 
the moment found her. A full minute more 
passed thus, she waiting in dreadfhl expecta¬ 
tion while that low snarling sound continued. 

“ If it were only light, so that I could know 
what it is!” was her unspoken thought. 

A tall growth of trees, a little way down 
fh>m the mouth of the cavern, had hitherto 
thrown it in shadow, doubling the natoral 
obscurity of the place. But moments In soidi 
crises of danger as this often change the 
aspect of the scene; and the thought was 
hardly conceived in her brain when the mow¬ 
ing sun, rising to the zenith, passed above 
the treetops, and threw a vivid bunt of 
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dreet^ into tihe oavern, ligliting it up on the 
iustanti and revealing the peril to her gaze. 
And abe^ kneeling there upon the rcx:ky floor 
of the cavern, looked at the sight in terror— 
terror which waa nearly coupled with admi- 
latton, at the beauty of the creature before 
bar. 

Itaat upon all fours not seven feet away; 
and at sight of her its eyes seemed to burn 
alternately with ferocity and fear. It was an 
bUect Ibur feet long at least, with a long, 
waving tall, which stroked its sides. Its body 
waa covered with fur, of a deep brownish 
eokir on the head, back, neck and sides, 
ehuging to a yellowish tinge under the belly 
and down the nose and chin; while along the 
breast it was of a pure white. Its paws were 
anned with daws, and an occasional lifting of 
the lipe showed a row of sharp white teeth. 
Itaeare were actively in motion, now erect, 
and now down; and its lithe body was ex¬ 
tended flat, but continually In motion, agita¬ 
ting the lUr upon it, and causing it to sliow 
dm^nt shades as the animal continued to 
ghdeafitw inches backwards and forwards by 
the muscular force of its paws. The head 
was held straight up; but the snarling liad 
ceased, and a gentle though deep purring 
it* 

with all the stoutness of heart that she 
was able to summon to her aid in this 
emergency, Anna fixed her eyes steadily upon 
those of the animal, and remained perfectly 
motionlesa She well knew that any attempt 
to fly precipitately ftom the cavern would be 
likely to bring the brute upon her; and she 
hoped to escape gradually, by retiring a step 
at a time, eontinning to face him. 

He grew uneasy as she looked steadily into 
hb eyes, and the purring rose louder, and 
deepened In volume until It filled the cavern; 
whOa the animal's tall lashed his sides 
incessantly. 

sun kneeling, Anna worked herself back a 
few fiset with her hands. To her terror and 
dismay the puma rose and followed her till 
die ffaiwd to move; and then he took his 
ftcmer position, at about the same distance 
fiom her as before. 

* The puma, a smaller species of the Jaguar, 
srAmeriean tiger—of which the above is an 
aaoellent deaeriptdon, although infrequently 
fennd In northern latitudes, is by no means ex- 
tinet It la still found in our Northern States 
aodflia Canadas, is oamivorons and fierce, and 
baa often been known to attack man. 

Editob. 


She dared not move again; she dared not 
cry aloud—though cries in this wild place 
could be expected to bring her no aid; and 
Ahe dared not remove her eyes for an instant 
from the terrible eyes of the puma. Her 
limbs ached with the constraint of her posi¬ 
tion, but she dared not change it; she dared 
do nothing now, but stay there and wait for 
the spring of the ferocious creature, which 
was certain to bring her death. 

Death in such a place, and alone—death by 
the Jaws of a beast of prey, within sight of 
her home—such a death for her, this fair, 
good maiden! The terrible, sickening thought 
had the pang of death in it, and brought to 
her such mental agony as all her life had not 
known. She offered a brief prayer; and then, 
overcome with fear and despair, she covered 
her face in her shawl and hopelessly waited 
for the end which seemed inevitable. 

The purring of the puma rose louder and 
louder, increasing almost to a roar; his body 
quivered in every muscle, his tail lashed his 
sides in rage, and his head was bent between 
his paws. II is body was gathered for a 
spring •j'^nd feeling that her hist moment had 
come, Anna sank down prone upon the stone. 
She had not heard the words which for the 
last minute had been whispered and repeated 
behind her, " Lie down! Lie down! Don’t 
look nor speak—but lie down!” She heard 
nothing of them, for the loud, angry purring 
of the puma drowned the whisper, and she 
did not know that a deliverer was crouching 
on one knee at the mouth of the cavern, his 
rifle to his shoulder, and his eye glancing 
steadily along the sights, but unable to cover 
a vital spot of the animal while she remained 
kneeling. 

“ Lie down! Lie down! Quick —^ 

She fell upon her face at that instant, as if 
in obedience to the command wliich she had 
not heard. An explosion seven times louder 
than the report of a single rifle in the open 
air reverberated through the rocky chamber, 
and the smoke rolling inward filled it, and 
prevented the deliverer for a moment from 
seeing that his bullet had fairly split the 
puma's skull. Fearing that the animal might 
only be wounded he sprang iu; and seizing 
the prostrate girl, dragged her more roughly 
than carefully out of the cave. She had not 
fainted; she stood upright with the assistance, 
of his arm, and as the smoke gradually 
emptied itself from the cavern, she looked in 
the direction of lijs outstretched finger, and 
saw and realized through all the bewilderment 
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of her fright, that the animal was straggling 
npon its back, its glossy white breast streaked 
with its blood. The timely bullet had done 
its work well, and with a few wild jerks and 
cries the creature expired. 


W. 

The person to whom Anna owed her 
timely deliverance was a tall, well*fonned 
young man about twenty-five years old, with 
a thoughtful face which bore marks of study, 
but which showed, too, that there was behind 
the student a nature of fresh, exuberant hu¬ 
manity, with an ample breadth of kindness 
and manliness. He was evidently not one of 
the mere book-worm kind, but loved the 
'world and its people, and its innocent 
pleasures. He was dressed in a plain suit of 
gray which had a city cut, and his bearing 
and manners were those of the best city-bred 
people. He interrupted Anna in her fervent 
expressions of gratitude by simply saying: 

“I am glad indeed, miss, that chance or 
providence sent me here as it did, so that I 
could be of service to you. Sit down on this 
fallen tree until you entirely recover your 
composure. You have passed through a 
terrible ordeal, and I am bound to say that 
you have borne it with extraordinary 
bravery.” 

“I assure you I nearly died with fright, 
nevertheless,” sard Anna, still pale and 
trembling from fear. “Are you sure the 
creature is quite dead ?” 

He’ll make no more trouble,’^ replied the 
other, glancing at the motionless body. “ Now 
I’li reload; though I hardly expect a chance 
to kill any more such game hereabouts. It 
was decidedly lucky that I brought my rifle 
instead of the shot-gun; the bird-shot would 
have spoiled Mr. Tiger-Cat’s handsome skin, 
and hurt him very little.” 

The speaker flnished charging his rifle, and 
then continued his talk with admirable ease 
and readiness. 

"We have met very unexpectedly, and 
under remarkable circumstances; and as I 
wish to know who it is that I have saved, I 
will take it for granted that you are not un¬ 
willing to be told who I am. My name ia 
Koscoe Grayle; I graduated at the last com¬ 
mencement at Columbia, and I have come up 
here to find an aunt, a sister of my mother, 
whom I haven’t seen for years. My mother 
wrote to me that she was living somewhere 
near Tarrytown, and to be sure to see her 


before I came home; and thinking that the 
search might prove a long one, I brought mj 
hunting apparatus along. I came up on a 
lumber sloop, for the variety of the thing; 
but after the old craft had lain in all night in 
the cove down yonder, dischaiging part of her 
cargo, which proceeding promised toconsunia 
all of to-day, I took my gun and came ashore^ 
to kill time. I had rambled over a good part 
of these hills, without finding any gamUf 
when the storm came up, and X crawled into 
one of the crevices near by until it was over. 
I heard the purring of the puma as I was 
about to proceed; and having heard just such 
a noise before when I shot one in Texas^ I 
knew what it was, and began to look ahcmt 
for it. And what followed then, you know.." 

" I must thank you again, sir,” said Aiui% 
"for yonr promptness and bravery. You 
have saved my life. My name is Anna Hay; 
I live at that mansion yonder.” And she 
pointed to the roofs of Maverick^ which were 
visible through an opening in the trees froiu 
where they sat. 

The other looked and bowed; hesitated, 
lingered; and then said: 

" I should be happy to be of further service 
to you.” 

" Thank yon; I think you have done quite 
enough for me^ And as I have no wish, to 
hunt pumas any more to-day, I think I wHl 
return liome.” 

Mr. Grayle laughed and said: 

" I think I have found diversion enoa^fr>f 
one morning. It is about noon, and what 
they are pleased to call dinner on the sloc^ 
doesn’t wait for anybody. My way lies in 
the same direction with yon; shall we walk 
together ?” 

Anna was glad to consent, and they made 
their way down the bill together. His hand 
was often found convenient to assist her over 
the fallen branches and large stones with 
which the storm had littered the path, and 
some moments were occupied in getting back 
to the fields. Anna was inventing some appro¬ 
priate form of words in which she might 
delicately explain the situation of affdrs ai 
home as an apology for not inviting him tp 
the mansion to dine, when he exclaimed: 

"You maybe able to tell me, Miss Hay, 
something of my relative. Never having seen 
her at all, I must confess that I was nqtataS 
anxious for myself to come up here to find 
her; but it is so long since mother has aaeix 
her that I can’t go back home to Maryland 
without carrying her some news of her sister* 
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oorreBponded for years, and 
at all for It, there has 
silence between them. 
'4nUl&6iilAs^'1>e so, of course, and I am com- 
JrittlbUl ^ find taj aunt. I hope I shall 
triion 1 find her.** 
tl^lite name f" Anna asked. 
^hiCr.Cka^ longed again, and now with 


- '^di^S'aih quite ariiained to say that I donH 
'he npU^ ** 1 used to know the 
‘ tnjlast letter from her contained it; 

yllMlftllfiiiliinUtely I have lost the letter, and 
. to depend upon but my 
ttalden name, which was Westcott. 
;attVltfdalmeoIlect that my aunt’s Christian 
dii Hden. The name she took by 
was a strange one—a very unusual 
t am afraid 1 shall be much troubled 
4td%ld’liey, fi>r die was married all of twenty 
and it Is quite likely that she has 
‘*i||itbi|sa aomewhere.** 

Ifin’fe eyes were wide open with 

• —^ - 

‘wmpnMi 

^Did die marry a minister?” was her 


«Thfe»Ifiii]drshedlA** 

*^«* Wha the name Boesselle?** 

-^liiat^ It exactly r Mr. Grayle cried, 
hfs hands. ** Boesselle—-Roesselle— 
-IWNiteHn ni not ibiget it again. You know 

'*8be Is my best friend on earth,” was the 
You have but a brief search now; 
iite'Is my foster-mother, and the housekeeper 
HdPtfafrttaiision where I live.” 

' TUmcA upon a footing by this unexpected 
fii lSfli f eiy which gave them a common in- 
In acquaintance, and which removed 
iB duUiow of embarrassment, the two walked 
*0a to w o id i the mansion; and the fifteen 
^Mnnftes occupied in reaching It sufficed to 
''•iAoha' to Cxjdala briefly to Mr. Grayle the 
rdatlons of the people who dwelt at 
fta tthiidoin, and the situation of affairs there 
If^this dmai He listened attentively; and 
"taOaudKng nothing to his companion, his 
' feo rtflndon widi himself was that the dying 
bfiMfelon of Mr. Maverick would make it im- 
'Ipdflttva wpon him to satisfy his mother’s 
IMindtlons with a half honifs call, postpon- 
ih|'4 ‘*boRer acquaintance until a more 
^HHoMihls bpportnnlty. 

hfitend the gateway shortly after 
dMkftkn’a&d walked up to the front of the 
' Tba tun was qnite warm for the 
.Mnilij'aBd ibnn wm nothing stirring about 


the grounds; but the vigilant eye of Jerry 
Small, peering up from the basement wiuduw, 
took note of their approach, and the spy was 
instantly on the alert to discover who the 
stranger was. 

Ushering Mr. Grayle Into the parlor, Anna 
went to find her foster-mother; and ske met 
her descending the stairs. The sweet, 
delicate beauty of the Helen Roesselle of 
other days was now merged in the pale, 
serious, matronly face, shaded by its widow’s 
cap, and paler by contrast with the dark 
garments which she would not discard. Some 
women preserve at the middle age of life a 
beauty which is hardly secojid to that of their 
girlhood; but not those women whom death 
and care have saddened. Faint tokens of 
silver threaded the hair over her brow; and 
while she was perfectly erect and vigorous, 
and while the consciousness that she had still 
a useful sphere to fill was evidenced In her ap¬ 
pearance, yet that -appearance chiefly con¬ 
veyed the idea of a Christian woman who had 
met severe sorrow without breaking under it, 
and whom the grief of herself and others had 
not unfitted for a foremost place in the ranks 
of those who valiantly fight out to the last 
this great battle of life. 

Anua waited for her at the foot of the 
stairs, and met her with the question: 

** Is there any change ?” 

"None for the better,” was the reply. 
" Doctor Thurman went away half an hour 
ago, saying that there would be no marked 
change before night; and he will come back 
then. Did somebody come in with you ?” 

"Yes; please come into the parlor, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Roesselle was surprised as well as 
gratified to find her nephew there; and the 
next hour was devoted to mutual inquiry, 
mingled with regrets that so long a silence 
bad occurred between the families. It was 
easy for the widow to plead her troubles, 
which had, wrongly, she knew, drawn her too 
much within herself; and the nephew had to 
say that the cares of a laige family had done 
the same for his mother. Both were pleased; 
and each was able to trace some family re¬ 
semblance in the other; and it was only 
after a long and pleasant chat that Mrs. 
Boesselle remembered with regret the reason 
which would at this time prevent her asking 
her nephew to pass some weeks at the man¬ 
sion. Mr. Grayle gracefully anticipated her, 
and alluding to the information that Anna 
had given him of the domestic affairs of 
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Maverick, he declared that it was a suflScient 
reason why no further hospitality should be 
offered to or expected by him. And he arose 
to make his farewell. 

no, Koscoe—not quite so sudden as 
this,’’ said the aunt. ^ I cannot allow you to 
go in this way. We have a nurse up stairs 
who relieves us of much of the watching and 
care, and we should be badly off indeed if we 
could not ask you to stay to dinner. Our 
patient is quite certain to linger through the 
day, and you will not embarrass us at all. It 
is now one; we will not dine till four. Will 
you stay?” 

Mr. Grayle accepted the invitation; and 
tlie words of his acceptance were followed, 
before further remark could be made, by a 
stroke of the muffled knocker. Leaving her 
nephew with Anna, Mrs. Hoesselle went to 
the door. An elderly man and a young lady 
were outside—both strangers to her. The 
man carried a portmanteau; a carriage was 
driving away from the gate. 

“ Is this Mrs. Roesselle ?” asked the gentle¬ 
man. 

It is, sir.” And with the words the house¬ 
keeper remained where she stood, the door¬ 
knob in her band, awaiting the announcement 
of their business. 

“You are of course unacquainted with us,” 
tlie explanation began. “ I knew you only 
because I had heard that there was such a 
person here, and I judged that you were that 
person. I beg to present myself as Oliver 
Maverick, the brother of Mr. Augustus Mav¬ 
erick; and to present my daughter. Miss 
Laura Maverick.” 

The housekeeper stood, still motionless, 
amazed at what she heard and saw. Know¬ 
ing, as all the neighborhood knew, that the 
people before her were the objects of the 
bitter hatred of Augustus Maverick, and that 
he had been, that he was, as completely es¬ 
tranged from them as though they had dwelt 
in another planet, tlie suspicion of such an 
occurrence as this had never crossed her 
mind. A great deal of thought passed through 
her mind in a half minute, during which she 
barred the way to the visitors. She knew 
that the man who lay in the weakness of ap¬ 
proaching death up 8taii*s would rage like a 
maniac did he know of the presence of these 
two beneath his roof; that he would be very 
likely to die in the convulsion caused by that 
knowledge. She knew that they had never 
dared to come to the mansion while Augustus 
Maverick was on his feet. But here they 


for Maverick. 

were now—^liis brother and niece—^bis onlj 
surviving relatives. What could she do? 

She would temporize, and make delay until 
she could come to a conclusion. She still 
stood there, expecting, not inviting further 
conversation. 

“May I inquire the present condition 'of 
my brother?” 

“ He is very low.” And then there wea 
another pause. 

Mrs. Koesselle was a woman of penetration^ 
and she bad already pierced the veneering of 
deference and sham politeness which Oliver 
Maverick had thought necessary to show for 
this occasion. With every word that he 
uttered, with every motion that he made. It 
was plain to her that he was acting a par^ 
Knowing nothing of these people, had sh^ 
seen before he> , upon the announcement of 
their names, a man and a young woman ex¬ 
hibiting faces of concern and anxiety, if not 
real distress, she would have instantly con¬ 
ceded to herself that there was reason for the 
visit. She saw nothing of the kind. The 
man was plainly simulating something that 
he did not feel; the girl, not entering into 
the conversation, stood in her own nature, 
with a cold, defiant face. Mi's. Boesselle In¬ 
stantly determined that no feeling of kin for 
the dying m ui brought them here, and thm^ 
they came for a purpose. Other thoughti^ 
and features of other faces came with that 
determination; and as she stood with the 
door-knob in her hand she wished to bar 
them out. 

“ Has my brother asked for me during hit 
sickness ?” 

The question was propounded aa a 
forerunner of another; not that there could 
bo any doubt about the answer, but the 
housekeeper promptly aiisiwered it 

“ He never has.” 

“ Let me speak plainly with you, madam,” 
Oliver Maverick said. “We are the sole 
relatives of this man; we wish to be with him 
in his last moments. You surely will not re¬ 
fuse to admit us here? You would say that 
he does not wish us here; that he would 
drive us forth if he knew that we stood here 
now. and had the strength; in short, that mj 
brother is my mortal enemy. Would you saj 
this? O madam, madam—I beseech you aa 
a Christian woman, as one who has sufifored, 
and who can sympathize with the sufferingi 
of a bleeding heart—1 beseech yon, madam, 
to remember how huidly does this nnhapt^ 
enmity plead for our admission to the deathr 
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bed! Hy brother b abont to die; his heart 
may relent; he may forgive and bless me in 
hb last words, if 1 am beside him to crave it. 
Be need not, he must not know of our 
presence until the last agony approaches; wo 
will remain secluded from him till then. 
Think, madam, as a Christian woman, what 
you would refhse in denying us admission at 
thb awfiil hour, and then say nay if you can.” 

As a Christian woman, hating hypocrisy as 
all good Christians hate it, Mrs. Koesselle said 
to herself, "Oliver Maverick, you lie. You 
aiebron^t here by a purpose; not by the 
spirit of brotherly love.” As housekeei>er at 
Maverick, standing as much in dread of the 
felons and judgments of the world as do 
my reader and myself, and desiring to avoid 
for herself any cause of reproach connected 
with the feud of the Mavericks, she opened 
the door and allowed the unbidden guests to 
pessln. 

She at once cut short the hypocritical ex¬ 
pression of gratitude which began to pour 
forth, by summoning a servant from the base¬ 
ment. It was Jerry Small who appeared; as 
he had been waiting below with his hand on 
the door-latch for some moments, it could 
not well be any other. But no word or sign 
of recognition passed between him and the 
goesta 

" Jerry,” said the housekeeper, with a care- 
ftiUymeasured voice, “Mr. Oliver Maverick 
and Mbs Maverick will lodge here to-night; 
he In ilie blue chamber, third door, she in 
the one opposite. You will take up their 
portmanteau, show them the way, and call 
them to dinner at four o’clock.” 

She had addressed not one word of welcome 
to them; her directions were entirely formal; 
at bast, there was no hypocrisy with her. 
Jerry picked up the bag, and was half way 
up the first flight, followed by Laura, when 
Oliver Maverick paused and returned to say 
something fhrther to the housekeeper. 

"I may venture to hope, madam, that 
proper precautions will be taken to prevent 
any whbper of our presence here from reach¬ 
ing my brother.” 

"You have no occasion to fear anything of 
that sort,” was the reply, given in a tone of 
voice that instantly gave him to understand 
that he had trespassed. “ None but the doc¬ 
tor, the nurse, Mbs May and myself have 
access to him. I sliall not overiook it.” 

Up the first flight of stairs the guests went, 
preceded by Jerry; up the second; and not 
a word was spokra until they were inside the 


blue chamber, with the key turned. Then 
Oliver Maverick turned eagerly to Jerry and 
said: 

“ Tell me anything—everything.” 

“Precious little to tell,” was the reply. 
“ The doctor seems to think he wont stand 
the night through. He’s coming back in the 
evening. Nurse says he lies on his back, 
stiff and dumb, looking more like a corpse 
than a live man, and only opening his eyes 
once ill a while to show that he is alive at all. 
No lawyer, no will; that I /rnoio.” 

“Good!” The eyes of both father and 
daughter sparkled with excitement. “ Here’s 
your ten dollars, Jerry; you’re a good fellow; 
serve me faithfully in this business, and 
you’ll be richly rewarded before long.” 

“I’ll do it,” said Jerry w’ith a horiible 
squint out of his little weaselly eyes. 

“ Which is his chamber?’’ Laura asked. 

“Inner chamber, green rooms, second 
floor,” was the reply. 

“ I know' it well,” said the father. “ It is a 
suite of three rooms, at the end of the hall. 
Is there anything new' about the house ?” 

“ No. Yes, there is, though; Mrs. Kocsselle's 
nevvy came along an hour ago, and is down 
in the parlor now'. Don’t know who he is, 
nor where he comes from, nor what he 
wants.” 

“Probably of no importance. But keep 
your eyes and ears open; and watch especially 
for messages to Tarrytown. Let me know* as 
quick as you hear anything that I ought to 
know.” 

Jerry nodded and disappeared, and Laura 
retired to her chamber. The man without 
any explanation, understood the precise 
meaning of the presence of these two here, 
and was prepared to serve them witli w'atch- 
ful fidelity. 

Mrs. Koesselle turned away from the foot 
of the stairs as the new-comers went up, and 
entering her sitting-room, which was opposite 
the parlors, sat down and devoted some 
minutes to serious thought Without at that 
moment forming any distinct conclusion as to 
what was the object of these people in com¬ 
ing here, for the reason, perhaps, that she 
was too seriously disturbed by the occurrence 
to allow a conclusion, she was still upon tlni 
track of the discovery. The project which 
could induce them to such a step as this must 
be a matter of magnitude, she knew; ami 
with the faint shadowing of it in her mind 
came other thoughts which made her start 
uneasily in her chair, and regard the presence 
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of these strangers with jealous watchfulness. 
Resolving to keep a vigilant eye upon them, 
and feeling the need of a helper in the trouble 
that she feared, she returned to the parlor 
and told her nephew and Anna May of the 
arrival of the Mavericks. Without stating 
any suspicions or inferences, she said to Mr. 
Grayle: 

“For reasons that I think imperative, 
Roscoe, I have changed my mind about ask¬ 
ing you to stc\p. It will be a service to us, 
not a hospitality from us, if you will stay to¬ 
night, and perhaps to-morrow; in fact until 
the death that we are waiting for has 
happened. Will you?” 

Mr. Grayle immediately consented, and his 
trunk was brought from the sloop the same 
afternoon and placed in one of the chambers 
—a little chamber on the second floor. 
Which fact was duly noted by Jerry Small, 
and by him immediately repeated to his 
employer. The information made the latter 
at once uneasy. 

“ What do you think of it?” he asked his 
daughter, after telling her. 

“ It looks like a counter-match,” was her 
reply. 

The father nodded. 

“ We must be wary with that housekeeper,” 
he said. “There is something in her eye 
that I don’t like at all. Can it be possible—” 

He stopped abruptly, startled by the 
thought. 

“Can she have wormed herself into the 
aflections of Augustus, and already induced 
him to make a will in her own interest?” 

The question was a startling one. Laura 
promptly answered it. 

“No,” she said, decidedly. “We need not 
fear that. I watched her face, and saw that 
she was astonished at first, and afterwards 
anxious. She is cool, ready and clever; but 
she could not hide that deep look of anxiety. 
If what you fear had been already obtained, 
why should she be anxious ?” 

“ Right,” exclaimed the other, “ and 
cleverly answered. I am more than ever 
convinced that nothing adverse to us has as 
yet been accomplished. Bo hopeful, my 
daughter, for I feel almost secure that we 
shall outgeneral them, •Jerry Small is him¬ 
self the game half won; and when the critical 
moment comes, if it does come, you will find 
that I have some knowledge in reserve that 
will wonderfully aid us.” 

The afternoon passed on, and these two 
kept their rooms; Mrs. Roesselle was in the 


sick chamber, which she Instructed the Dime 
to keep locked, and on no pretext to 
any person excepting herself and Anna. 
Promptly at four o’clock, Jerry Small came ^ 
up to inform the Mavericks that dinndr \ 
waited. So unsuspicious was the hona^ ^ 
keeper of the doings of Jerry that she bad 
detailed him to wait upon them daring ^ 
their stay, the housemaids being otherwise j 
busy. Jerry communicated the fact to { 
them with a chuckle at his own shaipneaa 
in keeping his operations hid. 

The dinner was brief and rigidly formaL 
Both Anna and Mr. Grayle were absent froni 
the table (at Mrs. Roessclle*s request), and 
the housekeeper sat in silence, except whra 
she answered a question in monosyllable, or 
inquired with laconic brevity after their 
wants. She ate nothing herself^ reserving . 
herself for the dinner which was to be eaten 
an hour later, by herself and the two absent - 
ones. Such a meal could not last long; the 
guests perceived that the house had been 
put under repression w'ith their coming; and 
their anxiety for the events of the bouza 
which were close at hand left them littla 
appetite. 

“You will be Informed when his last 
moments come,” Mrs. Roesselle said, as 
they rose to retire. “ Until then, you will 
please make no effort to hear of his condition 
from time to time. At present, It Is 
unchanged.” 

Oliver Maverick bowed. 

“We are playing shrewd games, Madam 
Roesselle,” he thought, as he observed her 
watching them on their way up ataini 
“ Shrewd games; but you know little of mj 
hand.” 

Swiftly and silently the hours sped away^ » 
the hours which brought on a night that 
was to become forever memorable In the 
story of the Mavericks. 


V. 


The second dinner, eaten by the house¬ 
keeper, her nephew and Anna May, was 
concluded about half past five. Mrs. Boes- 
selle conducted Mr. Grayle up to his room 
immediately after, and went herself into tba 
sick chamber. The young man remained in 
his room but a few moments, making aoma 
slight changes in his attire, and then oune 
into the hall, with the intention of taking a 
short walk through the grounds before 
night. * 
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The possibility that he might find Anna May 
outside the house might have Influenced him; 
but whalever was the motive, he went out 
with this pretext At the same time Laura 
Mavericki restless and ei^r with anticipation, 
not ihlly ondmtanding the procedure which 
her flither meant to adopt, and leaving him 
pacing his chamber in an excitement which 
he was laboring in silence to repress, came 
hom his room, shut the door, tuid walking to 
the balusters, leaned upon them and looked 
over Into the hall below. She heard a man's 
step, and then a man’s voice softly humming 
a line. Something in that voice startled her; 
die leaned fhrther over, and presently saw 
the man appear at the head of the stairs be¬ 
low. He cast his eyes casually upward, and 
they met hers. 

"Mr. Grayle!” she exclaimed, unable to 
lepress the words that came quickly to her 

tongue. 

He recognised her and paused, astonished 
and annoyed. Had his frame of mind toward 
her continued the same as it was when his 
letter was written, he wouid have desired to 
greet her civilly and give her a few moments 
of trifling talk; but other faces, other scenes 
had Intervened, and he now bowed and 
wished to end the meeting there. 

Laura Maverick’s pride struggied an instant 
with ihe strong feeling that urged her to go 
down to him and say to him what her heart 
prompted; and pride succumbed. Poor wo¬ 
man, poor woman I She had thought that 
her love fbr him was obliterated forever when 
die destroyed his letter; she thought that no 
sight of his handsome face, no thought of his 
gracefhl, winning ways and his manly intellect 
would ever trouble her again; and in think¬ 
ing so she had wofhlly deceived herself. The 
9 battle whicdi she was to flght with her heart 
liad been pos^ned, not won ; her love was 
stronger than pride, stronger than herse^; 
and as she saw that he meant to give her 
nothing but that cold, formal bow, she dis¬ 
missed her maidenly reserve. 

"A moment, Mr. Grayle, if you please.” 

He paused, and she came slowly down the 
stairs to where he stood. 

"Ton did not know I was hers?” She 
fried to speak carelessly; but he was not 
dmived by her tone. 

" I did not,” he replied. " I knew there 
were guests in the house, but I had no rea¬ 
son to suppose that yon were one of them.” 

The girl hesitated, and nervously pulled 
her handkerchief " Did you receive an an¬ 


swer to your last letter?” she asked, studious¬ 
ly averting her eyes- 

"An auswer to it?” was the surprised 
question in return. “ Do I understand you 
rightly, Miss Maverick ? Have you written 
to me since you received my letter?” 

“ I have not,” she said, becoming agitated. 

“ Then why your question ?” 

" Why did you not wish to speak to me just 
now ?” she asked, evading his question, but 
raising her eyes to his face. 

Roscoe Grayle looked at her curiously, 
almost compassionately. “ Do you not realize, 
Miss Maverick,” he asked, “ that it will be 
better for both of us— for you, certainly—to 
pass no more than the common civilities of 
life while w’e are under the same roof?” 

The intimation contained In his words 
was unmistakable, and showed that he had 
penetrated the secret of her heart. She did 
not resent it; she forced herself to be calm, 
and to look into his face. 

" I do not know that,” she said. “ You 
did not understand the meaning of my ques¬ 
tion. I meant that you should understand 
that I wished to say something more to you. 
Something that I did not say in my letter.” 

The man to whom she spoke had studied 
human nature, and knew its manifold phases. 
In one moment he had discovered that this 
girl loved him In spite of himself. He leaned 
back defiantly upon the baluster, and waited 
to hear more, quite certain that nothing ho 
could hear would now surprise him. 

“ Perhaps I said too much in my letter,” 
she added. Her voice trembled, and she spolce 
fast, as though fearful of breaking down. 
" Perhaps you did not wholly understand me. 
No matter. If my letter told you that I could 
only marry with wealth, I take that back, 
too. You Judged me rightly when you wrote 
that I had given you reason to think that I 
felt more than kind to you. I have felt so; I 
do; I cannot check the feeling, nor disguise 
it I wish you to understand that there are 
no such obstacles in your way as my letter 
fancied. Something has happened since I 
wrote it” 

She paused; her communication seemed 
to have no effect wdiatever on him to whom 
it was addressed. He stood looking coldly 
into her face, and exhibited no interest what¬ 
ever In what she was saying. 

" Roscoe Grayle, you are stupid or'heart¬ 
less!” she angrily cried. "Why do you not 
hasten to tell me that what I say rejoices 
you?” 
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“ Because it does not,’’ was Lis calm reply. 
“ Because I feel no interest in you that I do 
not feel in most of God’s creatures. Because, 
Miss Maverick, I fell into an ugly error in 
thinking that I loved you, and gladly took 
the chance you gave me to extricate myself. 
I shall not err again.” 

“ Do not talk so,” she cried, almost wild in 
her earnestness. She laid her hand upon 
his arm, and elevated her voice. “ You can¬ 
not understand me; I must speak plainly. 
All this property is to be mine; all that Au¬ 
gustus Maverick owns is to be mine. Man, 
man, don’t kill me with coldness; tell me 
now what you wrote to me first, and I will 
ask you to share it with me. I cannot help 
saying this; it is because I love you.” 

“ I am sorry for you,” was all that he re¬ 
plied; and while he was saying it, the door 
opening into the hall from the suite of rooms 
which embraced the sick room opened, and 
Mrs. Roesselle came out. Laura Maverick 
saw her, and fied up the stairs and into her 
chamber. She bolted the door, and throw¬ 
ing herself upon the bed,burst into a passion 
of tears and sobs. Wljen she rose, the teare 
were dry upon her face, and her eyes glittered 
with a stern, unwomanly light She bathed 
her face, and went to the glass to arrange her 
hair. 

“ ne despises me; he never loved me,” she 
thought. “ I have been foolish and incautious. 
But it shall not happen again. I covet two 
objects, Roscoe Grayle is the least of them. 
Him I can do without; Maverick Farm I 
cannot There will be some heart-pain about 
it; but women were made to suffer. I will 
conquer it, and think only of what brought 
me here.” 

The glass at that moment showed her a 
weary, wistful face; her hands were clasped 
over a weary, toiling heart Her father tapped 
softly at the door; and banishing the last 
trace of emotion from her face, she admitted 
him. 

•Roscoe Grayle waited for his aunt after the 
flight of Laura, and Mrs. Roesselle’s first 
question was, as she approached him: 

“ Have you met her before ?” 

The young man answered: 

“ In New York. Not elsewhere.” 

The housekeeper looked carefully about 
her, to see that there were no eavesdroppers. 

‘‘Did I hear her say,” she added, “that 
she was to own all that belonged to Augustus 
Maverick ?” 

She did say so,” Mr. Grayle replied; and 


then, discovering that his aunt wished to j 
know what had led to such an extraordiiiacj; | 
statement on her part to him, he frankly tqU' i 
her all he knew of Laura Maverick, aud hlk' 
own relations with her. '■ 

The housekeeper began to be enlightened. 
She uttered an exclamation, and her * 

grew stern and determined. 

“ Roscoe,” she said, “ please stay within.* 
call. Do not leave the house for more 
a few minutes at a time-; I may want yod^ 
help on a moment’s warning. I don’t Imoir.'* 
what is to happen in this house to-night or 
to-morrow night; but I have fathomed;^/ 
conspiracy that frightens me. Yon ' 

know more of what I have discovered In sxl ' 
hour or two; until then, remember not to bo ^ 
out of the way.” ./ 

The young man promised, and in a few 
minutes was back in his room. At sunset 
Oliver Maverick was with his daughter In hb 
daughter’s chamber. Mrs Jloesselle and Aiin% 
with the nurse, were at the sick-bed, and Hr. 
Grayle was thoughtfully pacing the back 
piazza, having notified his aunt where ho 
could be found. The servants were at supper 
in the basement, excepting Jerry Small, whf * 
filled his plate and took it to the back win¬ 
dows, where he could, unobserved, watch. 
Mr. Grayle. And thus the night found them 
all. ■ • . 


YL ' . 

The lamps had been lighted, and Jenyr 
Small, coming up to bring one to the g^nest^ ' 
whispered as he delivered it: 

“ The doctor has not come, as he promised. 
They have sent for him; but Mr. Maveil<^* 
is no worse.” 

Twenty minutes later he came again. ^ 

“ The doctor has come,” he said. “ He has 
gone in to see him. The nurse just came ' 
down, and says he is no worse.” 

And one hour later he came again. 

“ Mrs. Roesselle just came down and a^ed ' 
for me. 1 was out at the stables, looking to 
see if any of the horses had been taken owXg * 
because I was bound to be sure that nobody 
left the place without my knowledge, and ao. ^ 
she did not find me. When 1 came in, thp 
girls told me 1 had been wanted, and ncit ^ 
being found, she had spoken with my fethor. 
Where had he gone ? Out to the bam, they 
thought, and so he had, and a very ronn^ 
about way, too, so anxious was he to get 
away secretly. I went stiwight back, and 
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fimnd him there, sure enough, saddling the 
man pony. The old man has got fretful and 
eroM lately, and I was afraid 1 couldn’t get 
anything oat of him. ‘ Where are you going, 
pop says L * If one of your business, boy, 
if I must tell you,' says he. * Now that aint 
Und of you, pop,’ says L * You’re too old to 
be riding around nights. Let me go for you.’ 
'Yes, you’re mighty kind and officious, young 
*nn,’ be growled. ‘Why wasn’t you eager to 
make that patch of wall-garden last week, 
when I wanted you to? Curos’ty, curos'ty— 
nothin’else. The servants say you're worse 
than Boger Brill, now-ardays, to ask questions. 
You’d like to know where I’m going, and 
what for, wouldn’t you?’ ‘Yes, 1 would,’ 
says L ‘ Well, you wont, then—not for some 
time, anyway. Ma’am Boesselle told we to 
go, and If she’d wanted you, she'd told you.’ 
‘Shedid look ibr me,’ says I. ‘No matter, 
ahe told me to go, and what's more, she told 
me to go fast, and say nothing, except to liim 
Fin going to. I reckon I can go fast on the 
roan; and when Ma’am Kocsselle tells me 
not to blab, it’s pretty likely I shan’t’ 

“With ^at he trotted out of the yard. 
But I think I’ll know whom he brings back.’’ 

For more than an hour longer the father 
and daughter waited for another report. 
They waited in anxious, nervous suspense, 
which was too anxious for conversation. 
Then they heard through the narrow open¬ 
ing of the window the trampling of horses 
belnw, and voices. In a few minutes more 
Jerry Small came softly up, and was admitted. 
They could see that his news was important, 
ill the grima^ with which he prefaced it. 

“ Mrs. Boesselle told me to toll you that 
Mr. Maverick is easy, and the doctor thinks 
he will live over to-morrow. He’s been stim¬ 
ulating him; but 1 didn’t get that fi*om her. 
She says you need not expect to hear any¬ 
thing more fiom her to-night, and that you'd 
better go to bed. The doctor has gone again.” 

“This is not all?” Oliver Maverick eagerly 
said. 

“ No, but the rest I saw myself. Tiie old 
man has come back with Mr. Jenks, the 
Tarrytown lawyer. The housekeeper met 
him at the back door, and took him straight 
up stairs. They went right into Mr. Maver¬ 
ick’s rooms.” 

“Are the doors locked?” was the eager 
question. 

“ 1 was going to tell you. They were all 
locked last night; but I suspect she’s manag¬ 
ing different to-night. Pretty soon after she 


had showed the lawyer in, she came out and 
knocked at her nevvy’s door, and took liim 
back with her. Now I don’t think it likely 
that the nevvy's been taken into Mr. Maver¬ 
ick’s sick room. He’s a stranger, and I don’t 
think she'd bring any more strange faces 
around him just now than was necessary. 
So I think he’s to watch to-night in one of 
the outer rooms.” 

Hard as he tried to repress the signs of his 
excitement, Oliver Maverick was now trem¬ 
bling as if with an ague-fit. 

“ Can you find which one, Jerry?” he asked, 
beseechingly. “ Find that, Jeny, and we 
may not have to trouble you any more; and 
we’ll pay you more than you could ever ex¬ 
pect. Do that for us, Jerry, and I’ll give you 
a thousand dollars!’’ 

“ I’ll try it,” the man replied with alacrity; 
“ but it’s dangerous. I may be discovered—” 

“Do 5'our best; all that we are working 
for depends upon my knowing this.” 

Jerry was leaving the room, when he was 
called back. 

“ You know tbe closet at the right, in the 
first of those rooms ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Find if it is locked. Come back as quick 
as you can; time is worth everything now.” 

Jerry left tlie room, and Oliver Maverick 
sat down in a large easy-chalr. “ I ought to 
be strong now, stronger than ever before,” 
he said. •* But I am not; this terrible ex¬ 
citement weakens me; my nerves are all 
gone.'’ He held out his hand, and his 
daughter saw that it shook to and fro without 
his ow'U volition. 

“lam strong, father; I am ready for our 
work. Tell me what I am to do, and you 
will find that 1 have the strength of wdll and 
nerve to try it.” 

“ My brave Laura!” he said, looking up ad¬ 
miringly into her firm-set face, and noting 
the spirit that lurked in her eye. “ My own 
girl, I know you will not shrink! It will be 
hazardous and difficult—” 

“ But it is to give us back our own,” she 
interrupted. Her father drew her face down 
to him and kissed her; and with his weak, 
trembling hand clasped in her strong one, 
they waited for Jerry’s retuni. He soon 
came. 

“ It loan risky,” he said, “ af'd Ma’am Roes- 
scllo almost caught me at it; not quite. I 
listened at the first door till I thought tliore 
was no one inside, and then sneaked in. 
Nobody was there: it was dark, too. 1 made 
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for the closet first; the door was locked, bat 
the key was in it. Here it is. Td hardly 
taken it out, when I heard some one at the 
door I had Just come through. I had Just 
time to unlock the closed door, open it. Jump 
in, and close it, when Ma*am Roesselle came 
through with a lamp and her square black 
box. I can tell you what she keeps in that 
box: pen, ink and paper. 1 held the closet 
door Just a crack open, and 1 saw through 
into the next room as she passed in. There 
was a table in the middle of the floor, with a 
large lamp lighted; old mother Wadhams 
was nodding back in her rocking-chair, and 
the nevvy, Mr. Hail—Snail—hang the 
name—” 

** No matter. Go on.’’ 

The newy sat by the table, reading a 
book. Ma’am Hoesselle went right through 
into the sick room, and shut the door behind 
her.” 

“Was the door left open between the 
closet-room and the other?” 

“At first; but Mr. What’s-his-name got up 
and shut it.” 

Oliver Maverick took a pencil from his 
pocket and dashed ofif a few words on a scrap 
of paper. “ I hope to redeem that within a 
week,” he said, pushing it toward Jerry. 
“You need watch no more for us to-night; 
you have done your part. It is all with us 
now. I will see you in the morning.” 

The man took the hint, and retired. By 
the light of the stationary lamp in the hall 
he examined the contents of the paper, and 
read it as follows: 

Due to Jerry Bmall One Thousand Dollars, 
Oliveb Maverick. 

Shutting the door after him. Maverick re¬ 
turned to his seat. 

“ A few words, Laura,” he said, “ as quick 
as I can speak them. We must discover what 
is happening now in tho sick room below us. 
The information that Jerry has Just given 
makes it certain that we can discover it, by 
boldness and promptness. 1 am not able, in 
my present condition, to dare so much; my 
miserable nerves fail me when I most need 
them; I am all a-tremble, and I should surely 
be discovered. Detection would defeat us at 
once and forever. If—” 

“ I am ready and willing,” Laura interrupt¬ 
ed. “ Only tell me quick what your plan is.” 

“ Listen I This house is older than the Rev¬ 
olution ; that is, the main part, which we are 
now in. It was built well back in the coloni¬ 


al days of New York, when tills region WH 
not free from savage marauders, and when 
there was much trouble with the Frenolk It 
was built to be used as a fortress, as well ai a 
dwelling, if there should be need of it; and 
the inside of it was arranged in a peg««H— 
manner. Many things about it I think 
Maverick never knew; Augustus never te 
agined what I am about to tell yoik 1 
learned it from an old soldier of the Bevelv 
tion who used to hang about here. He mi { 
coaxing me for a little money to buy tmti—iw; 
and promised to tell me something that ha 
thought nobody knew but himselC Ha bsfflg 
by saying that once during the war» whfln«4 
British general had his headqoarters here^tilq 
deliberations of a council of war were ovir; 
heard by one of the servants: and he thought 
the information then obtained, whleh waa 
transmitted to General Washington, nnahlail 
him to take Stony Point. When I tell yoalhai 
this council of war was held in the my 
room in which Augustus Maverick now Ua^ 
you will see what the importance of 'tUi 
stoiy is to us. The old fellow let me Into 
the secret; and I have reason to thhdt that 
it is a secret with me. Certainly, there tone 
one here now to suspect the ezistenoe of thli 
means of discovery. , r 

“ It lies througli the closet, of which Jeny 
brought us the key. The three rooina4|f 
that suite were built to cmrespond fp 
actly, excepting as to the closets, whidi ijjlt 
the other two are on the opposite sidOb nii 
outside walls of these rooms are on the aana' 
line, and you will find the closet let intO-libe 
west wall, northwest corner of the first nonk 
Do you perfectly understand it?” 

“Perfectly,” the compressed Ups weie 
opened to say. 

“ You must find it in the dark.” 

“ I ^n. Go on.” 

“If everything remains as Jerry left 1^. 
you will have no trouble—unless you ahoilld 
be discovered in entering or leaving the dlcaalfe' 
The sides of the closet are panelled; ftel hi] 
the centre of the lower • panel, at the oom^ 
nearest the left of the door, and by poaUfi^ 
steadily with both hands it will open In 
a door, making a place large enough Ihr yo^ 
to gel through by stooping down to it. m 
panel does not weak with springs; ithaahinMlj 
out of sight, but shuts tight into its east. 
Swing it o!ear back and it will not shut again 
of itself; but lest it should, yon had better 
put something ki the aperture. Once throat^ 
it, you will find yourself iu a passage of the 
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■nllbnn he^jht of the rooms, three feet wide, 
•nd ezteadiiig bsck their whole length. Go 
teek Ikr enough, and you will be next to the 
Me tDom» and able to overhear every word 
spoken there. T hardly dare hope you can 
lie; the fiimitaie may be arranged so as to 
pmenti by covering one or two very narrow 
cneke where a little strip of plastering had 
Men off between the lath. Or the room 
nay have been replastered and repapered. 
In either event, I think you can discover all 
we wish to know.” 

Laura ICaverick quietly removed her slip- 
pen, and pinned back the skirts of her dress 
10 Mt they could not rustle on the carpets. 
'Without waiting to exchange another word 
with her fitther, she left the room. She lis¬ 
tened at the head of the stairs; there was 
not a aound, except tlie very faint noise of a 
door abut in the basement Swiftly descend¬ 
ing the stairs, she flew to the hall-lamp and 
extinguislied it with her breath; and on the 
instant she heard the door of the suite open, 
and the voice of Mrs. Roesselle say, ** How 
could the wind blow out that lainp^’ 

She heard the rustle of her dress as she 
came toward it; but the hall was now so 
dark that nothing whatever could be seen in 
It Croudilng close to the wall upon one side, 
Isuira waited until the housekeeper had well 
peised. her on her search for some suspected 
open door or window, and then crept noise- 
lady to the door fh>m which Mrs. Roesselle 
had emerged. The door was partially open, 
and the room dark; that leading into the 
aeeond room was close shat Laura swiftly 
cnaeed the floor in the direction of the closet; 
and as she did so, a sickly thrill shot through 
her nerves. She had forgotten the key. 

Had Jerry locked it, or left it locked? 
'With loud beating heart she felt for the latch 
and softly lifted it; the door opened without 
noise at her pulL Fortune was favoring her 
nobly. She hurried into the closet and closed 
the door; and sinking to the floor to rest an 
Imtant from the effects of her excitement, 
dm heard the opening and closing of doors 
ontdde, and the sweep of a dress. Mrs. 
Boamelle was returning. 

The gbl’h heart still throbbed painfully 
wttih the revulsion of feeling caused by her 
tnoniBEOW eaeapes ftom discovery, and die 


wished to rest where she was, and gather 
strength; but time pressed, and. every flying 
moment might be weighted with the fate of 
Maverick. The lawyer had now been in the 
house not less than fifteen minutes; she had 
not one minute to lose. 

Feeling about with her hands, in the dark¬ 
ness of the closet, she found that a pile of 
rags and rubbish, evidently the accumulation 
of some years, covered the floor at the left 
hand corner, and concealed the panel. 
Choking with the dust which rose as she 
moved them aside, and restraining a fit of 
coughing only by the most painful effort, her 
hands came in contact with the panel. It 
moved in readily at her push; time had 
warped the wood, so that it fitted loosely. 
She passed through the aperture with little 
diflSculty, securing the panel behind her by 
shutting a fragment of loose cloth into its 
insertion. Rising to her feet, she found her¬ 
self unrestricted in room, and in a pure air, 
which she eagerly inhaled. 

A murmur, a fiiint sound of human voices, 
deadened by the Intervening partition, came 
to her car. She listened intently, but she could 
make out no words. But very quickly her 
attention was draw'ii away from these sounds 
by the sight of a thin, feeble glimmer of light 
that played upon the rough boards of the 
passage in front of her, to the right. It wjis 
so faint and flitting as she watched it, some¬ 
times ceasing entirely for an instant, that she 
began to fear that it was an illusion; and she 
stepped softly toward it, feeling along the 
sides with both liands, bating her breath as 
slie approached it. She was not deceived; it 
was light, blessed light, sent into that secret 
place, she thought, to guide her to Uk* diii- 
covery she wished. Moving a little further, 
it fell acro.ss her hand as she held it up; and 
she now perceived that it came throuuh a 
minute fissure in the partition just above her 
head. She dared not feel for sui)port.'> for 
her hands, to help raise herself till her eyes 
were on its level; but leaning carefully 
against the partition, she rose on lier tiptoes, 
and painfully maintained herself in that po¬ 
sition, while she applied her eyes to the 
crack. 'With an exulting heart-bound she was 
In the sick room, with those who then occu¬ 
pied it. 
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SNOW FOLIAGE. 

BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 

When Venus, as the poets feign, 

In Rhodes with bright Apollo dwelt^ 

The conscious sky shed golden rain, 

And the cold earth such passion felt 
That roses, mixed with lilies, pressed, 

In full-blown beauty, from her breast. 

In commerce sweet, what heavenly powers 
Are met beneath onr northern sky. 

To bring these pearl and diamond showers 
Last night in splendor from on hig^. 
And this ethereal flowerage fair 
To charm from branches brown and bare? 


The morning breaks, and trees of snow 
Spread whitely on the roseate air. 

The elm’s long tresses downward flow, 

Enwrought of alabaster fair. 

The sun, with rose and emerald, gems 
The maple’s mist of pearldd stems. 

The poplar stands, a frost-built tower, 
The pine a pallid splendor leans, 

Each weed hath such a diamond flower 
As burns not on the breast of queens. 
It is as if the summer-tide 
Sprung from her grave beatified! 


The busy man, the maiden gay. 

Cold age, and careless childhood stand 
Enraptured with the bright array. 

The airy pomp on every hand, 

And gaze with sweet solemnity 
On the white earth and sapphire sky. 

And all that’s best of life and love 
Returns upon the tranquil heart, 

Sweet thoughts of spirits fair above, 
From whom we feel no more apart. 

A sudden glimpse of heaven’s heights, 
And angels on their far flree flights! 


O, surely Hope hath wed Despair 
And wiped his latest tear away. 

And therefore are the lawns so fair 
And all the woods in leaf to-day. 

In snowy leaf and snowy bloom, 

To deck their world-wide bridal room! 
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TWO GOOD MEN. 

BY LOTTIE BBOWN. 

Wb were all there—Nettie, Kate, Max, room and parlors were large, and required 
Harry and 1 —and each one striring to outdo great fires to heat them. I piled luy books in 
the others in his or her contribution to the the old secretary and curtained the glass 
evenings entertainment doors with thick cambric, that I might never 

It was in Deacon Plummer’s bam, and see them, and with my needle went to work, 
every youngster in town, from twelve to fifty, Every sewing-worn an could tell the same 
was there, snuggled away in the shadow of story, and I will not repeat mine. It was the 
the haymow, or sitting out boldly upon the old recital of deprivation and heart-straining, 
oomstalks, and stripping dry husks from of long hours spent in misery and tears, of 
golden ears. happy moments only when she came, with 

There were our spinsters, at once the terror her joy bubbling up in merry child laughter, 
and pride of our set, sitting side by side with to thank me for some pretty trifle. 

Deacon Plummer, Aaron Stebbins and other And in the midst of all. Max came. Ue 
crusty bachelors. There were our staid mai> was Uncle Kichard’s only child, a little four- 
lied ladies, with eyes sharpened for the bene- year-old boy, motherless and neglected, 
lit of rascally sons and too happy daughters; What could I do but open my heart and 
and last and best of all, our rosy, merry girls promise to be a mother to the haudsotue 
and their admirers. rogue until his father came back from his 

1 could not keep my eyes from one couple, long and perilous voyage ? Nothing; or at 
fitting cosily away from the others, in a little least 1 could think of nothing, and so I 
comer, formed, of course, purposely for them, promised. 

and my blood quickened and my heart beat This was the turning in the road, long and 
fttter with every glance. patiently travelled. Uncle liichard was gen- 

Nettle, my dead mother's baby, was my erous to a fault, and left the foundation of 
piidc^ and Max, handsome, true-hearted Max, my future comfort by advancing for Max's 
was the man of all others I should have board. At once my hitherto unoccupied 
dioaen for her. I watched them. I*saw the rooms were fitted up, and, with perfect confi- 
pretty wreath of chestnut curls droop lower, dence in my ability, and with a surety of suc- 
to hide red flashes that shot across her round cess, I advertised for pupils, 
dieek. I saw him push them back with his I was eighteen. I knew more than people 
brown hands, and once—when he had looked gave me credit for, and could teach the frow- 
in every direction save mine, to see that there sy-headed youngsters as well as Miss Plum- 
were no curious eyes—be put one hand be- mer the deacon's sister, and consequently 1 
neath the pink chin, and drew her face up filled my rooms. Money flowed in like water 
dose to his own and kdssed her. — ^1 thought so—and my prospects quite daz- 

1 was care free. If they married, my dar- zled me. 
ling was sure of life-long happiness, and I re- Next came news of the loss of the ship Ar- 
lieved of the burden 1 had borne patiently for gen tine, and soon after Uncle Richard was 
many weary years. I thought of the pale, brought up from the Cape in his shroud, and 
puny baby I had taken from mother’s arms. Max was fatherless, and without a friend in 
and dragged, through long, sleepless nights, the world, save myself and our little baby 
up to healthy childhood, and following swift- Nettie. 

1|y behind came thememory of my self-denial, I am afraid I wandered so far away from 

of the turned and denied dresses, of bonnets the husking-party, in imagination, that had 
trimmed with home-dyed ribbons, of scanty not Kate tumbled a heap of cornstalks oveo 
meals and cheerless rooms. into my lap, I should never have got back 

Tot winters I denied myself every luxury, with them. 

I ate the simplest food, and kept but one fire ^ Miriam, what are you doing?'’ she said, 
in the house, in the little back kitchen, and gayly. " 1 have been tossing ears of corn at 
sat there day after day, because the sitting- you for ten minutes. See Nettie.” 
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I looked over in the comer, bnt she had 
vanished, and Max was stripping the husks 
aside with a will, and looking straight down 
into the measure before him. Nettie wm 
standing in the centre of the room, directly 
under the wreath of lanterns—Max’s chan¬ 
delier—and some one was talking to her. 
Some one, too, who was very interesting, for 
she was rosy and smiling, and played with the 
tangle of corn silk, which she held in her 
hand with that girlish, nervous way she al¬ 
ways practised when pleased or slightly em¬ 
barrassed. Of course 1 looked for her com¬ 
panion. He was close beside her, holding a 
red ear in hands whiter than her own, and 
turning a face—the handsomest I had ever 
seen—towards her—with a saucy air that 
made my blood boil. 

I did not know him, but I knew at once 
that he was a gentleman and a n>au of the 
world, and, like a frightened hen in search of 
her chicks, 1 hurried towards her. 

“Nettie, Max wants you,” I called, ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“ Did he send you, Mira?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

The lie hurt a little, but I wanted to get 
her away from this handsome, black-eyed 
stranger, and could think of nothing else to 
say. 

“ Well, let him wait a while. This is my 
sister^ Mr. Prince. Mira, this is the nephew 
of our kind friend. Captain Prince.” 

“O yes; and this is iny schoolniarm that 
was to have been. Miss Weston. I cried my 
eyes out at the suggestion, and lived on bread 
a whole week rather than face you. That 
was good ten years ago. Ah, 1 did not know 
as much as I now do.” 

I looked at him sharply. Yes, I did re¬ 
member the time, years before, when his un¬ 
cle proposed to send his nephew to me, but 
the extreme unwillingness of the boy pre¬ 
vented. Humph I 1 wish he had never 
come! 

“I see you remember,” he said, gayly. 
“Well, you will forgive me? I’ll come regu¬ 
larly and take lessons, if you will let me.” 

His good-nature was contagious, and. In 
spite of myself, I laughed, saying: 

“Yes, you may come every day, if you 
choose. There, Nettie, run to Max. He 
wants to see you.” 

She looked at me with her pretty face fidp- 
ly ugly with vexation, but turned to go. 

“ One moment, Miss Nettle. There’ll be a 
dance, by-and-by. Uncle and I have over- 


oome the deacon’s prejudices, and you 
dance with me.” 

“ O yes.” And she ran away. 

I knew at once how it would end, unless I 
put forth my energies to order it otherwise^ 
and, with my head as full of match-maldng 
as only a woman’s can be, I walked my geiH 
tleman around to Kate Parliu, the huoA^ 
somest girl in town, and introduced 
But he was used to style, and dash, anil 
saucy fire from brunettes, and he did not 
mind her, but let his eyes wander after ny. 
darling, and neglected Kate in a shameftil 
manner. After a while, when Kate had ruij[ 



away for a moment. 1 said: 

“ Isn’t she pretty ?” 

“ She is the sweetest, dearest little 
1 ever saw. 1 should believe in angelic. moU- 
men, if they all had her face and voioo^ \ 
have seen only that sort of creation for Ui^ 
last five years;” and he actually pointed 16 
the very person of whom I was speaking—^ 
my pupil Kate. [ 

That sort of creature I Poor Kate I 
Nettie was the sweetest, dearest little womp^ 
Poor me I ■ * 

Max filled and refilled his basketi aCld 
worked until the perspiration stood out 
his forehead, and when the bam-floor 
cleared and the bell rang for supper,'bo/uT 
sisted upon waiting, and helping 
Plummer carry to the granaiy the 
corn. 

Then came the dance in the long Ul 
—a real old-fashioned contrardance, in i 
many of our prime spinsters and staid 
ers participated, and Nettie, with handaomi^^ 
Charles Prince—^r Prince Charlie^ as kmm:, 
had named him—flew like children up 
down the floor, through the quaint figures 
Ladies’ Chase. 

Before it was over, Max came in, andfStael^f;; 
ing up close behind me, said, testily: , 

“ Miriam, I don't think well of this 
tion. I advise you to take Nettie home.* 

It was a good idea. 

“ Yes, Max, I’ll take her home as sooi^ Ig.; 
the dance ends. Go get the sleigh and bi 
it round.” 

“Bless you, Mira I” 

“ I don’t want to go, Mira,” pleaded 
“ It is early yet” 

“ Don’t take her home. Miss Weston,^ 
in Prince Charlie, leaning his head a 
deal nearer than occasion demanded. 

“ It is all nonsense,” put in my kind 
friend. Captain Prince. , 
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firmly. 

.-"Wd4 1 diftU eome to-morrow,” said 
‘Ton gate me permission.” 

Nettle, Charile shall come 
L'ftMnoROW with our horses, and you 
^ on the deadon Boad.” 
r. Ilila ipaeeh, Nettles Ihoe brightened, 

• giaeloiidy allowed herself to be 
vied by gdlant Prince Charlie, and was 

rUnd to Kate and me, and even 
r Bietti who waa our only gentleman 
■S^aad who divided his time between 
fnadieal afendles and our bonny Kate, and 
to quarrel eontlnualiy with 

tflia*aM8jhoiiii6,we were all at the 
and Hairy bundled under one 
I Charlie and Nettie near enough 
to be wnqq>ed in another, and 
Itaiuiaober, standing alone. 

a eroas, or he would have brought 
^alel|^ up nearer. As It was, there 
^idg drift to cUmb over. 

*yoa manage to drive nearer the 
I Prince Charlie, 
k the short reply. 

I,” said Harry; “I can carry 
Ir 'Hien come back for Mira, and I 
b-lir. Prince-” 
rsult” 

ifgwioment Nettie was in his strong 
I he ibUowfaig Harry and his fair 

• I lang^iad, it was such a novel mode 
but refhsed their proffered 

dambsrod over the drift—or rather 
ttt'ffi^nd Has put me in the front 
ifNettteu 

lift with ns in an instant, and forget- 
i but his desire to leave the 
r.Cfi 1 llriiillei 7 ,lie lashed our horses, and 
^ we fihWy leaving Prince Chat lie in the 
^bidding ns a graceftil good- 

'dfe a noodle, Max Wentworth,” 
tpOiflrNettlei 
[you.” 

^'wdort your thanks. We might 
an .hour longer, hut for your 
ilotkm. But 1 don’t know as it has 
tyoa any good. I am going to ride to- 
" ^ with Kr. Prince.” 

1 .^ not apeak, but the hands upon the 
I dendhcd tightly, and a long, deep 
She laid her head upon my 
■v and when we readied the door she 


ta’t fronUe her—thank OodT’ he 
15 


whispered, as we paused. “ It would kill me 
to see her suffer as 1 am suffering.” 

We went in, and, sleepy and cross, gathered 
around the parlor fire. 

" Max is a— How I hate him P’ growled 
Nettle, as she fidgeted with the ribbons of 
her hood. ** He made a fool of himself to¬ 
night.” 

So he did, Nettie. He don’t begin to look 
as well as Prince Charlie.” 

** Of course not Mira, isn’t be a beauty ? 
Dear me, he knows everything.” 

With this, the girls went up stairs, and I 
waited for Max. He came in a little while, 
with his handsome face wrinkled and gray 
with this new sorrow. 

“O MiraP’ he began, throwing himself in 
the old way down at my feet; “I believe 
Nettie was right 1 am a fool! She don't 
care a snap of her white fingers for me. This 
fellow, Prince, as you call him, will step in,, . 
and she will love him, as sure as fate. Well, . 
Mira, I cannot help myself. If he loves her * 
as I do, I suppose it will be all right.” 

^Don’t give up. Max; she is young and! 
gay. You must not lose courage, because she 
looks favorably upon another gentleman. . 
Nettie has known you for years, while her 
acquaintance with Prince is only of a few 
hours’ standing. Don’t be jealous, or, if you-, 
must be, don’t let her see it. You know howv 
she loves to tease you. She will not foiget- 
that you both have been lovers ftom child<^i 
hood. Don’t give up. Max.” 

" You are a blessed comforter, Mira, yet: IT 
cannot be happy to-night. It will undo me-if 
I lose her.” 

He should not, I said to myself, when i he > 
stood up in the full glow of the firelight and' 

I saw the beauty and nobility of his face.. He. 
should not lose my sister. 

He went np stairs, and presently Nettie > 
called me, and I went up to my nightly task, 
of undressing my helpless litUe sister, and! 
tried to forget that Max was in his chamber^, 
walking up and down, striving to put away 
the terrible demon that tortured bim. ■ 

I loft her, I leaned down and whispered: : 

^ Nettie, Max hates, a flirt.” 

StuffP And the curly head was turaedl = 
resolutely away. 

I dreaded to see Prince Charlie come, buto * 
he did, early on the following afternoon, driv¬ 
ing np with a grand flourish, and running, in.- • 
like an old friend, shaking hands with us* all, 
and chatting like a schoolgirl. 

'^Not ready, Miss Nettie? Ah, somebody 
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monopolizes your valuable time, or you 
would not have so soon forgotten.” 

“ I am all ready, and have been since early 
morning. It is you who should be called the 
tardy one.” This all for Max’s ears. 

When they drove away, his arm was around 
me, his head on ray shoulder, like the gieat 
baby that he was, and he said, very like a 
lovelorn girl; 

*• It will ruin me, Mira.” 

I did not laugh—I loved him too well; but 
I patted bis head, and thought him a great 
silly boy. 

I could run on for hours in telling you how 
this flirtation grew into love, but it is easier 
for us both, to simply say that before tbe 
springtime, they were engaged, and Max 
worn to a mere shadow of his former self. 
Xight after night, when Prince Charlie and 
Nettio sat in the parlor, talking of their fu- 
tun;, he sat at my side, patiently reading, or 
untangling worsted and silk, his eyes wander¬ 
ing away to tlie door which separated us from 

them, with an expression that made ray 
heart ache. He had loved so long and hope¬ 
fully that it was not easy to give her up. It 
was tearing away one-half his life, and I, with 
pitying eyes, plainly saw it. 

“ O Max, ray boy,” my heart said, “ I pity 
you, God send a gleam of sunlight to dispel 
this fearful cloud!” 

Prince Charlie and my darling never quar¬ 
relled. He was proud, tender and obedient, 
she loving, coquettish and yet reasonable; but 
there came at last a change. I saw it fii-st. 
It came slowly—only a little frown now and 

then, or a fretful exclamation, but I saw it 

It was weeks before it arrived at any defi¬ 
nite state, at a period proper for me to offer 
sympathy. I first found her lying with wide- 
open eyes, late at night, and ventured to 
speak of it. 

“Awake I Was I awalve? If I was, I 
must have been thinking how I should trim 
my blue merino.” 

This was my fii*st answer, and I waited. 

A few nights after, I stole in. She was sit¬ 
ting at the table, with a wrapper thrown over 
her long night-dress, and reading through 
tears something like an old letter. I walked 
softly. I reached her chair, and saw one 
word, “Baltimore,” upon the white paper, 
and then she raised her eyes, and seeing me, 
crumpled the letter in her hand and dashed 
away a shower of tears. 

“ What are you doing, child? What were 
you reading?” 


“An old composition,” she afieircs 
ly; and it was far from my mind to 
little sister, so I went out to my own i 
Three years before Max had been 1 
more, and that fact, combined witb,tii& 
written upon the paper she held, gave i 
best night’s rest I had enjoyed for we 
might be—it might—0, I did not i 
think what might be. 

The next thing Prince Charlie camis 
“What troubles Nettie, Mira? She 
herself. She seems half-crazed at tim^ 
I opened my eyes. jjt 

“ Is she troubled ? If so, I cannot; 
the cause. I cannot answer you. I ' 
that is I thought, that you were 
happy.” 

He was puzzled, and went awayr 
troubled face, and I turned my back^l 
labor, with an impression that 
wrong somewhere. 

Days after I again found her with 
letters, and I put my hand firmly \ 
arm and held her there. 

“ Nettie, in all our lives there 
been a secret between us. It is rail 
to begin it now. I cannot bear jti^dh 
She threw the letter from her alKl 
me in her arms, crying, through herj 
“ Mira, sister, don’t blame me. 
love me, for my heart is breaking I]^ 
she i-an away from me, crying like ; 
and I, more troubled than ever, went 1 
my work. 

In April they w’ere to be married. *1 
Prince did not believe in long courhih 
Prince Charlie, nothing loth, • 
into giving her consent, and prep 
went slowly on. Somehow it all 
me. She never spoke of an article, ! 
they were brought to her, she laid 1^^ 
with a mournful expi*ession that i 
from my pillow. The spring came 
the snow gradually melted, and the|$ 
river fell away from the shore, aildj, 
mistakablo signs of breaking .up^^ 
trees began to shoot forth tender 1 
Before the ice broke up our yq 
held a skating festival, as they had « 
many years, and as usual everyS 
there. There was, away at tlie lowqii^ 
the river, a long creek, which 
frozen over, but otherwise was a ph 
ing surface, and the skaters 
spirits. 

Prince Charlie and Nettie dijo^ 
the handsome little cutter, qad^ 
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witeliliig the lithe figares as they glided over 
ttie paUshed ice, the admired of every be- 
hidder. I could not keep my eyes from them. 
I Ikncied* that Nettie looked fairer than usual, 
in the wonted hood, with its pale-blue border 
thading her blonde hair, but there was a little 
dmd upon her &oe that spoiled my pleasure. 
It woidd be but a few weeks before I should 
kaie to give her away to her handsome 
Frinee Charlie, and I should be sisterless. 
0^ 1 should be content to give her to Max! 

1 was thinking this over, when there was a 
foiek crash and a cry from a hundred fright- 
men and women, and then a sight met 
which made my strength forsake me 
'' and leave me almost helpless. 

Straight across the ice fled the light horse, 
liwiing the cutter on with fearful strides, 
and Prince Charlie standing up, palling on 
theielna with all his strength, vainly trying 
to check the furious animal. He was making 
stialght Ibr the creek, where the dark, deep 
flowed swiftly and steadily on to the 


•LoatP 

I.heard the word with limbs fast benumb¬ 
ing and eyes growing dim, and saw faintly 
flie'distance lessening between the sleigh and 

flye water. 

My dariing, my precious sister! O God, 
Ml .no one save them! 

Nate was holding my arms on one side and 
Hany on the other, when some one drove up 
with a sleigh and lifted me in. I did not need 
iti did not want it, but when a crowd of swift 
dBaleis suddenly struck with an idea of rcs- 
eae started with lightning-like speed across 
^loe,l was Uiaiikful and begged to follow 


Hhe frightened horse was almost across, 
from the shadow of the pines a figure 
I Ibrth and sped towards them. He w'as 
the river than they were, and a shout 
flint np as his intentions became positive, 
tis wonld reach the water before they did, 
$M stop the horse. 

I was on my knees, praying and crying, yet 
flibver moving my eyes from them. 

. ^Wbolsit? Wholslt?’’ 

■“'•Max Wentworth P 

’'*Ah! Hnrmh! They are safe! He has 
IKs horse by the bridle! See, they have 
qpnmgontl Father in heaven, the horse is 
In the water, and dragging Max with him!” 

' We were nearly there, but before wo 
snaehed them they had dragged my hero 
Asm the wxeek| and he was stretched lifeless 


on the ice. Somebody was kneeling beside 
him. Somebody was crying: 

" Max, Max, my darling, speak to me! He 
is dead! Don*t you see? Why don’t you 
take him home ? O Mira!” 

They lifted poor Nettie from him, but she 
followed, holding his hands when they bore 
him to the sleigh, and with a face as white as 
his held him tightly in her arms, in spite of 
all we could say or do, during the long ride 
home. 

I did not dare to ask for Prince Charlie. 

I knew that he was far behind, and far from 
her thoughts, just then. 

*‘0, ho saved me, Mira! We should not 
have thought of springing out, but for him. 

He called to us, and we were out in a minute. 

Then O!—he went down—O MiraP And 
the tears fell like rain upon the wdiite face. 

At home, in the warm kitchen, Kate, Har¬ 
ry, Nettie and I worked with hotdrops, warm 
flannels and spirits, until he opened his eyes. 

Then she forgot us all. She caught his hands 
in her own and kissed his lips. 

“ Max! Do you know me? Do you know 
your little Nettie ? O speak. Max, just one 
little w’ord to me I” 

‘‘ My darling I” 

That w'as all he said; and his arms were 
feebly raised and clasped around her, and Iii-^ 
face was transfigured with the joy his heart 
felt. 

A hand, cold and trembling, caught mine, 
and when I turned Prince Chai lie stood be¬ 
side me, looking at the pair with all of Max^s 
hopelessness in his eyes. 

“ Mira, that was the trouble. She did not 
love me, all the while. And he, great, hand¬ 
some, noble fellow— Mira, I am going to—” 

I did not understand him, but he explained 
by springing forward and shaking Max by the 
shoulder. 

“ Max, God bless you! You saved my life 
and hers! and now— Well, Nettie has 
always loved you best. I cannot say more. 

You know the rest. Pm going away. Mira, 
give me your blessing.” 

I did so, and he, for all the world like my 
boy M.ix, looked back to me, with great tears 
almost blinding him. 

In April w'e had a w’cdding, but Prince 
Charlie was far away, and sent sad but kind 
wishes for us all. 

And my two children in their happiness 
are so selfish that I do not believe they ever 
think of him and the great sacrifice he made, 
when he gave Nettie up to.Max, 
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JENNIE. 

BY HELEN WOOD MANVELLE. 

The sunlight falls down in a wondiDus smile, 

And glints all the sweet Talley o’er, 

The robins are winging their home way and singing, 

But we heed not their cadence, we see not the radiance 
Of gold •n the hilltops, for the shadows before. 

We weep for our Jennie, the fairest of any 
And all of the band of eartb>angels has 
Gone from our hearth evermore. 

There’s a little low mound in the sunlight to^ay, 

But we see not the sunlight thereon. 

For the tears that are falling, the while we are calling: 

Come, fair little blossom, come back to our bosom. 

Our darling, our birdling, our beautiful one!” 

Vain call, for our Jennie, the fairest of any 
And all of the band of earth-angels, to the 
Land of the angels has gone. 

The earth was too rough for her delicate feet; 

Now they’re sandalled with sapphire and pearl. 

Which round her are shedding their light as she’s treading 
The far fields Elysian, too bright for our vision. 

And God will protect her, our own little girl, ' 

Our little lost Jennie, the fairest of any 
And all of the band of the angels who 
Walk with their sandals of pearl. 




CAPTAIN DARRELL’S WARD. 


BY W. H. MACfY. 


I AH, in this instance, telling a story, not 
making one; in fact, I am trying to repeat 
one, as it was told to me. My townsman and 
neighbor. Captain Darrell, is now an elderly 
man, in comfortable circumstances, of the 
strictest integrity, and not at all given to 
romancing. The Jessie Cameron of the story, 
the happy matron who presides over his 
household—ask her, if you will, whether 
Priam’s word to be relied on ? 


Thirty years ago, I was second mate of the 
Warsaw, lying in the port of Auckland, New 
Zealand. As we were bound on Japan the 
next season, touching at the Sandwich 
Islands, we received on board as passengers, 
a Scotchman, who had been for several years 
a resident of the colonies and his only child, a 
little girl of twelve. 


David Cameron had recently los^j 
who bad long been in delicate he 
closing up all his affairs, determin^ 
change of residence, with a view jp£| 
bis fortunes elsewhere. He had 
man in his youth, and was, of cod 
adapt himself easily to such accord 
as we could offer him in a whalei^.^^ 
tenderly attached to his little ( 
soon became a favorite with 
board. 

It needed not the assurance of^| 
widower to satisfy ua that« 
the hands of an excellent motl^ 
an interesting and intelligent oh^ 
made the most of her opportdn|ti 
ation where educational 
necessarily very limited. 

Thrown into daily 
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vi%itwa8iiot stnmge that I found a strong 
tUnetton dialling me to her. She was a 
ito^sr to me; to I could not help contrasting 
' bar, ererj hour in the day, with a little sister 
cf mine, about the same age, whom I had left 
atboma It b trae, Maria was a bright and 
petty child, and so proud and fond of me, 
baraaDorbrotherl She believed that Priam 
SaneD was the Incarnation of all that was 
•, paad and ndble in manhood. But she had 
• aofldng of the quiet self-reliance to be ob- 
' mned In thb child, who had been thrown so 
Bueh upon her own resources. In book 
taiowledge, as well as in the thousand little 
gam and arts acquired in society, she was, 
. cf eoune, the superior of Jessie Cameron; 
bntta strength aud force of character, she 
well have been several years the 


Whan near French Rock, we encountered 
igdeofwind, which exceeded in violence 
miything which 1 have ever experienced, 
babe or afaioe, in the Pacific. But our little 
lumsngai was quite at home on shipboard, 
and appeared to have little fear or uneasiness. 
She remained on deck nearly all the time, 
mCfl the wind and sea increased to such a 
dfgtde that her hither was compelled, by fears 
it her safety, to order her to keep close in 
fee cabin. 


The dd Warsaw, owing to her stiffness, 
was a very n^^y sedboat in a gale. And on 
tbs second day of the blow, all her storm 
Mnias having been tom fh>m the bolt-ropes, 
lit 1^ wallowing at the mercy of the ele- 
la c nt a It was fbund quite impossible to bend 
Old set any new saUs, and our situation be- 
Cttae really dangerous. 

‘ *Ve 1^ thus to several hours, occasionally 
feippingllie top of a sea, but no material 
Inagsliad been done. Towards night, we 
Ws fevered with a lull, and advantage was 
ton of It to set a new mizzen-staysail, that 
V*ll(l>t1uteaoineUiliig to keep her head 
VtofheMa. 


41 hand* were above deck at the time; 
M I myaelf waa on the mizzen-stay, half 
invito the mainmast, doing the last work of 
hiding the aMl to its hanks. The halyards 
jfeAdieetweie strongjly manned, and every 
^ In leadineBS, walling for the word to 
"hbtaway.” 

'*I Wtt Just about to slide down from my 
tftoh,whenagreat wall of water came roaiv 
■if down upon ns, and I knew, by the feel of 
todiipinider me, that die would not rise 
ihiurofit On it came; I dung Involuntarily 


to the stay, hearing confused cries of “ Hold 
onP “Look out!” It met us with a shock 
that seemed to have driven in the whole 
broadside of our stout craft. 

It combed in nearly the whole length of 
the ship, fore and aft, giving no one time to 
escape, or to do anything but cling instinct¬ 
ively to the nearest support. All below me 
was a raging gulf of water, in which men and 
inanimate objects were promiscuously dashed 
about. I had enough to do to retain my hold 
where I was, looking down upon the dreadful 
sight. I felt that my fate would be decided 
in another minute or two. It must be the 
same as that of my shipmates, who were 
vainly stretching their hands towards me for 
succor, while here and there a cry rang in my 
ears, breaking the ceaseless roar of sea and 
wind. We were all to die together, unheard 
of; the simple record attached to our names. 

“ Probably foundered at sea.” 

But, shuddering in every timber of her 
ancient fabric, the Warsaw rose again 
triumphant from what seemed her death- 
struggle with the elements. Her bare deck 
came into view as she shook herself free of 
the burden; for nearly all the bulwarks were 
swept away on both sides, as well as every¬ 
thing of a movable nature. But not a human 
being was to be seen, as, still clinging in my 
elevated position, I looked about me. All 
had been swallowed up and gone to their 
final account. 

I had no time for sentiment; indeed I 
think the leading emotion in my mind was 
one of astonishment at feeling the ship still 
buoyant, for I had had no idea that she could 
ever rise again. I slid down to the deck, and 
watching my opportunity, darted below into 
the cabin. Everything was afloat there; for 
the companion-way had been dashed into 
splinters, and the sea had poured down in a 
cataract I stood in the doorway leading into 
the after-cabin, drenched and shivering, look¬ 
ing up at the now open hatchway, and won¬ 
dering how long it might be ere I should be 
engulfed; for the next sea that boarded us 
would probably fill and water-tog the already 
shattered hull. 

“Where’s father?” said a tremulous little 
voice, behind me. 

Until then I had not thought of the child. 

I turned at the sonnd, and saw the bright 
head protruding fi'om the narrow opening of 
a state-room door. The blue eyes were un¬ 
naturally expanded with wonder and anxiety; 
but there was none of the childish weakness ^ t 
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of fear that might have been looked fur under 
the circumstances. 

‘‘Mr. DarreU, where’s father?'’ she 
repeated. 

How could I answer the question? Only 
by a sign to her to keep close within her 
room, as I moved forward out of her range of 
vision, that my telltale face might be hidden. 

Powerless, as regarded any effort I could 
make for safety against the storm, 1 awaited 
the moment when the ship should be en¬ 
gulfed, with little Jessie and myself. But as 
if the demon of wrath had been satiated, she 
now appeared to make better weather of it 
than she had done for hours before. Hope 
again revived, and 1 hastened to explain our 
position to the orphaned girl. 

1 knew not how to begin, rough seaman 
that I was, to break the sad intelligence to 
her. But I found it unnecessary to speak; 
she had already guessed the truth, in part, 
and a single look in my face was sufficient 
for her quick comprehension to take in the 
rest. 

After the first burst of grief, which 1 
suffered her to indulge unchecked, she be¬ 
came calm, wonderfully so, and was prepared 
to look the matter squarely in .the face with 
a coolness and resolution far beyond her 
years. 

“ Do you think we shall be drowned, Mr. 
Darrell ?” she asked. 

“ Xo,” 1 answered. “At least I have strong 
hopes that we may be saved. 1 think the 
worst of the gale is over, and if we only don’t 
happen to ship an unfortunate sea like that 
which—” 

“ My dear father I He was all that I had I’ 
she moaned; and once more her miraculous 
fortitude gave way, and she broke down 
again. 

The gale abated at midnight, and though 
the ship labored terribly in the tumbling 
swell, for want of canvas to steady her, we 
shipped no more heavy seas. 1 staid near 
my young charge all through the night; for, 
of course, neither of us could sleep. I promised 
her that I would ever be as a father to her, 
and that, come what would, she should share 
my fortunes and be to me as a sacred 
legacy. 

Of course, no such idea as marriage with 
her had anything to do with what I said or 
felt at that time. I was twenty-five years 
old, and Jennie a child. Besides, I was under 
promise of marriage to a young lady of suit¬ 
able age. She Jilted me for another, during 


my absence—but that has nothing to»do 
with my story. 

\V ith the morning light canie the neoeasit^ 
for effort, and a sense of responsibility new 
and strange to me. 1 sounded the well ai^ 
found only two foet of water in the ship, 
havuig worked down from above. 1 did not 
attempt, alone, to pump her out; butrq|ojee4 
in the assurance that I still had a 
vessel under me; for, had she sunk, I should 
have had no dependence beyond such a 
as I could have extempoiized. Every boat 
had been swept away. . 

1 loosed and let fall the foresail, and 
ceeded in setting it, with the child’s assista^oO; 
and the power of the windlass. The spanbar 
I could easily manage with the brails; aiid 
these, with the lower staysails, were all 
canvas 1 intended to make use of. I couldAo 


i 


nothing with the loftier sails withoot 
help. 

The sun had come out brightly after Uig. 
storm, and the aspect of the skies iudlcatefi^. 
continuance of fine weather. 1 took oba^ri 
rations and shaped my course towards 
Hervey Islands, hoping to make or 

Karatonga. I had a good general knowledgp 
of navigation, though I had little XMCtioey 
and was unused to anything like responaO^ 
control of that department. , 

Of course, I was obliged to be at the h^m 
most of the time. But 1 soon taught 
so that she could steer well enough In 
weather, whicli gave me time to attend .ftt 
many other matters. But as we could' 
steer all day and all night, the ship 
necessarily left to her own guidance somin 
part of the time. ^ 

I soon discovered that my knowledge 
navigation, though it might tell me wher^X 
was, would not enable me to go wbexe^X 
wished. The winds and currents headed 
off, so that we were making a drift to 
westward; and it was impossible to remedy 
this, unless the ship were manned so as 
well steered and enabled to carry all aalL.i 
Spite of all that the child and 1 could do, al^ 
must go nearly where the elements 
carry her. We should be more likely to tnatei 
land somewhere among the Tongas ^ 




^eqjees than in the direction 1 had 


There was no fear of our running slxori^iOffl 
provisions or water, as we had more on 
than we two could consume for years. 


weather continued fine, and we were dsfiy 
drifting into milder latitudes; but n 9 
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eonld be seen. A dozen times ever}' day I 
cUiubed to the masthead, in the vain hope of 
dejctyliiga 'ship; and as often descended to 
tsbeer op my little shipmate with the hope of 
aeeiiig one to-morrow. Thus week after week 
'Wore away monotonously, while Jessie aud I 
were all the world to each other, and every 
famir aeired to fhsteu the tendrils more firmly 
dboot my heart, as she leaned iii her childish 
dependence upon me. I thought how miser¬ 
able 1 might have been if entirely alone in a 
rimllar eitaation; and in return, clung to her, 
end gave thanks as for a blessing, heaven- 
eent^ to become a part of my whole future 
IHb and being. I do not think I could have 
; entertained the thought of ever parting with 
li ba 

'My observations satisfied me that we had 
' paed beyond the latitude of the Tonga and 
fb^ee groups without having seen them. 
Wi knowledge was rather a relief to me; 

: Mr we should, most likely, have fallen into 
lbs power of savage cannibals, who would 
hais diown us no mercy. We could hardly 
fine worse by drifting on towards the equator; 
iMb there was still the possibility of meeting 
tddp with civilized men on board. 

At length, on going aloft, as usual, one 
baiutiftil morning, the horizon line along 
under our lee presented the irregular, broken 
■peszance which I had often seen before, 
knew so weU. The bunches or tufts of 
toeosant trees growing upon very low land 
me the first objects that came into view; so 
fhsli as WB neared them, the slender stems 
faemed to be rooted in the ocean, and to 
. Aoot up directly from its watery bed. 

We were setting, by the force of a current, 

, MreeUy owards the island, and there was no 
poalbflity of propelling the ship away from 
r ft But there was a chance that it might be 
anfailiabited. If so, we could not land upon 
, d, fin* we had no boat, and it was out of the 
(usstion to think of managing a raft in the 
ntricate channels of a coral reef. 

But we had been seen, as it appeared, even 
tafbre we had discovered the land. For with- 
b an hour the triangular sails of half a dozen 
luge canoes rose into view coming rapidly up 
! towards ns. To escape with the ship was 
dn^y impossible. But it occurred to me 
thst the savages could know nothing of our 
defetaeelen conditioii, though the appearance 
cf the shlp^ under so little canvas in fine 
weather, must be strange and suspicious to 
them, llisy would not attempt any foul play 
with ua^ if they believed the vessel to be fUlly 


manned and armed. They had come off to 
drive a barter trade with the white men, as 
was their usual custom. 

I at once set to work, with the help of the 
child, who showed a ready comprehension of 
the situation, to manufacture a crew for the 
vessel. Seamen^s clothes were abundant, and 
in a short time, every handspike was rigged 
up in a motley suit. These were all stuiled 
out into shape, and topped with hats or caps. 

1 disposed them in the most natural positions 
about decks, in the various parts of the ship, 
so as to give the whole the most lifelike 
appearance. 

I loaded all the firearms we had on board, 
which amounted to only three muskets; and 
then went aloft to loose the mainsail, which 
had never been set since the gale in which 
the crew were swept overboard. I had Iblt 
unable, alone, to control such an immense 
sheet of canvas. But I must have it ready 
for use now, in case 1 should want to give the 
vessel more headway. 

While on the mainyard, engaged in loosing 
it, a sail appeared in sight over the point of 
the island. Not a canoe—one could not be 
seen at that distance in range of the tree«, 
but a ship! My heart leaped at the thought 
that help and deliverance were within a few 
miles of me. 

** Bring up the ensign from the cabin, 
Jessie I” I shouted, as I let fall the biuit of 
the mainsail, and hurried down on deck. I 
caught it from her eager little arms, bent it 
to the halyards, and ran it up—^lialf-mast, as 
a signal of distress. 

I brailed the spanker, while the child put 
the helm up, and by the power of the foresiiil 
wore the ship round so as to be on the same 
tack with the strange vessel. I could not 
steer directly at her, without running the 
ship ashore; nor could she work to windward 
much against the force of the current. But 
my hope lay in her sending boats, as soon as 
those on board should see my flag of distress, 
and the strange trim of my sails. 

I managed to swing the bead-yards round, 
and set the foresail, after a fashion. But 
meanwhile the savages were fast closing with 
me, and I had not sufficient confidence in my 
sham seamen to believe that I could long 
deceive their sharp eyes. I might gain a 
little lime; but the trick must be discovered, 
and I feared this would be before succor 
could reach me from the strange ship. 

I kept Jessie at the wheel, steering as much 
off the wind as I dared; but I was fearful of 
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.getting embayed) and not having room to dear 
the point. 1 let fall the mainsail) and gave 
it a kind of flying set, as well as 1 could. The 
ship felt this added power at once, and 
gathered headway, which I determined she 
should not lose; for if the barbarians once 
succeeded in getting on board, it would be 
too late for any attempt of boats to rescue us, 
even if we were not instantly put to death. 
It was no time now to think of the question 
whether I could ever get the sails in again. I 
must have the use of them now, at once; and 
I sprung aloft to loose the topsails. 

I had only time to do this and let go the 
gear, so that they filled and bagged out in 
mid air; for of course I could not hoist the 
yards up. The leading canoe was now draw¬ 
ing very near me; and the ugly-looking 
wretches stood staring in silent bewilderment, 
as the ship drove past them. I saw by their 
gestures as they pointed at the handspike 
men, that they were already suspicious; prob¬ 
ably from having noticed that they did not 
move about But they rested on their paddles 
to confer with the next comers, and I had 
thus gained so much time, while I was doing 
what I could to push the Warsaw ahead. 

I knew these people well enough to be sure 
that they would never attack, unless all the 
circumstances were overwhelmingly in their 
favor. They would move warily in recon- 
noitering; but, as soon as certain of the true 
state of things, they would make a dashing 
attempt to board the ship by force. 

1 had thus shaken off the first canoes, and 
left them in the wake. A stern chase is 
proverbially a long one, though their canoes 
would sail much faster than the ship could, 
under her bags and festoons. But other 
pursuers were fore-reaching upon me, and 
fresh reinforcements putting out from the 
shore as we neared the land obliquely. None 
seemed to care to visit the other ship; but all 
were attracted by the mysterious manoeuvres 
of mine. 

A large canoe, which contained one whom 
I judged to be a leading chief, placed herself 
in my track. 1 was obliged, necessarily, to 
pass her so closely, that their suspicions, 
already aroused by telegraphic signals from 
their baffled comrades, were rendered cer¬ 
tainty. Our real weakness was now under¬ 
stood, and almost instantly communicated 
through the whole flotilla. All those which 
had been left in the rear gave chase under 
fhll power of sails and paddles; while five or 
six late arrivals, who had the advantage of 


position disposed themselves for boarding Uip ) 
ship on both bows at once. 

There was no alternative for me bat tp 1 
stand boldly on my course; and I had tfancw ■ 
before closing with the enemy, to run op Jo ; 
the main rigging, and cast an anxious I 

towards the ship, which was hugging tlan ; 
wind under all sail, in the endeavor to com 
to my relief. Better than all, 1 could aoe \ 
that two boats had left her side, and wen I 
pulling towards me. 1 

But a crisis must come before they ooold 
arrive on the stage. 1 sprang on deck agaliv 
seized a boardiug-knife, a terrible two-edged 
weapon, which would be far more effective aft 
close quarters than any firearms, and too^ 
my stand on the fore-hatches, where 1 oonll 
jump quickly to either side. The bulwerise^ 
as before said, had been nearly all sweptawajp 
by the sea that boarded us. But this cizcom- 
stance was quite as much iu my favor oe Id 
that of the assailants. 

I watched the approach of two canoMf 
which were nearly abreast the fore-chaia^ 
one each side. It seemed that they vonli 
both attack at the same instant. If I 
might be overwhelmed by one party bomxdr 
ing in my* rear, while I was upsetting the 
other. I dropped the boarding-knife^ and 
seizing a musket, the only reliable one 1 
I took a hasty aim at the man in the headjof 
one of the canoes and fired. He dropped dUp- 
paddle, struck, as I suppose, in the amu 1 
was safe on that side, at present, as the cngip 
fusion and loss of headway would be sufidolgaft 
to cause her to lose her chance of graoplQg 
the chain-plates. ^ 

I rushed across the deck just in Uma to 
meet the other canoe as she fell alongrid^ - 
One of my Quaker mariners with a hldMci[ . !, 
backbone stood conveniently at hand. { 1 
lifted it and dxshed it full upon the heads of 
the savages, felling two of them. They also ^ 
lost their hold and drifted astern. Bnt^ by 
this tim^, a third and fourth were almoat 
upon me. I was ready, with weapons on both 
sides, and, now that I was fairly in for it» fbU 
far less anxiety than when the was only t 
in anticipation. 

One of them made clumsy work of il^daah-» ^ 
ing her prow violently against the ship^ ^ 

and being thrown adrift on the rebound. Bqt J 
while I was observing this, the other, on tbo ^ 
starboard side, had secured a firm hold, mild \ 
two grinning warriors had made good tlMdr 
footing on the planksbear. A rush, wltli4lM 
thought that I was striking for my own lUb | 
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sweep of the keen 
and the two mangled bar- 
I Aril bednrards npon their comrades, 
of that erew, by a single cut 
' their warp of eocoanut cordage. 1 
A?ed « wound in the side from a spear 
wX me—a nigged cut by a series of 
i^ledtb—bat 1 hardly felt it then. 

I the brave little girl bad stood 
’ateeifng the ship as well as I 
‘'have done it myself and careftilly 
ftmj arden» conveyed to her by a wave 
There were still two more 
1; bat 1 led one of them into a 
rUhectlng Jessie to make a broad yaw, 
i suddenly bringing the ship back to 
ne. Taken by snrpriM, he had 
‘ to get clear from under our bows, 
kdhtfoarwas crashed and sunk instantly, 
Pit vraa ^te impossible to drown her 
navigators. Her consort kept 
, and Ml in abeam of us at a safe 
not daring to make an attack 


bflaachji 


|Hfr now comparatively safe; (or, although 
eanoea astern were steadily gaining 
,-thdymu8t approach at great disad- 
fwndf besides, they had lost confidence 
; fixr, with savages, the first sur- 
'civesyihlng. I could now take my 
my little companion; and 
DS irith deliberation. 

I doing so^ with deadly efibct upon 
twhom I supposed to be the high 
\ befinementloned, I was startled by 
im Jcaale; and turning, beheld the 
r head of a stalwart savage rising into 
other quarter. He had poised 
* te the act of darting at me, when, 
s thonght^ the little girl, who had let 
helm, slang a small billet of wood 
^in hb ftoe. He was thrown off his 
and Ml backwards, while the spear 
hormleaalyia on deck. I was on 
tbefine another man could climb up; 
anger was over. The breeze was 
a UMe^ and the two boats were 
plalnijin view and fkst nearing us. 1 
I Jesale to keep a little more off; so as 
diieetlyfor them; for 1 had more 
I now, and Mt that I could afford to 
the whole bloodthirsty pock, who, 
i ftdl eij, were hovering in our wake, 
pa of the two ftilly-manned whale- 
akOlftilly thrown up to me, and 
^.twelve iwriate seamen on her 
aw ml^t Ud defiance to any 


nnmber of piratical canoes. The topsails 
were hoisted at once, and everything trimmed. 
We closed rapidly with the other ship, and I 
soon had the pleasure of shaking by the 
hand my former shipmate, Baylies, now in 
command of the Calypso, and of presenting 
my heroic little lieutenant, Jessie. 

A gang of men were spared sufficient to 
work the Warsaw, and together the two ships 
bore away for Sydney. Here the damages 
were repaired, a crew shipped, and the consul 
put me ill charge of her to take her home. 

The little Scotch girl, thus left upon the 
world, became a member of our family. My 
mother and Maria would have assented to 
any arrangement, if I had suggested it; but 
their whole hearts were enlisted in the 
orphan’s welfare, when they learned the 
whole story of the adventures which she had 
shared with me. The small sum of money 
found among her father’s ettects was carefully 
applied towards her clothing and education; 
and bidding her a tender farewell, 1 left her, 
to follow up my profession. 

I made two long voyages after this, and at 
each return I found Jessie all that the fondest 
and most careful guardian could desire. In 
all respects she was equal, in some, superior, 
to my sister; and, had they been twins, they 
could not have loved each other better. 

Jessie was twenty years old at the time I 
arrived home in command of the Greenwich. 
1 know not at what particular time during 
that voyage 1 began to think it were possible 
that she and I might love each other. I think 
this feeling came upon me very gradually. 
Perhaps it may have been something in the 
tone of her letters; for she always wrote to 
me. Much as a sister might write to an elder 
brother; but her letters, on this voyage, were 
not quite as affectionate as at first. There 
was a little embarrassment in the manner 
and style. 

Yet this was but natural, when I reflected 
upon it. But it must have been this very 
change that put me in the way of reflecting. 
There was, after all, nothing very awkward or 
anomalous in our position towards each other. 
She was simply a member of our family, an 
adopted daughter, as it were, of my mother. 
But, wishing to support herself, she had found 
employment as a teacher, and insisted upon 
paying her board. This 1 had learned from 
the various letters received; and, of course, 1 
admired her independent spirit. 

Ikept pondering upon this matter till It 
formed the chief subject of my thoughts 
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through many a long night-watch. I diil not 
know of any other woman whom I could love 
so well—I was only thirty-three, even though 
I had been a bearded second mate when she 
was a wee sprite of a child. After all, the 
disparity of age was not so very great, and 
perhaps— 

But I could not bear the thought of having 
her marry me—as perhaps she might, if I 
asked her—from any feeling of gratitude or 
cbligation. Though I am satisfied since that 
I wronged her, even in thinldng that she 
might do so. 

She had developed into a beautiful woman 
when we next met. She was evidently as 
fond of me as ever, for the tears came into 
her eyes at sight of me. But she did not, of 
course, rush into my arms and kiss me with 
the old childish abandon. All of which was 
natural enough, when I came to consider 
upon it. 

I took occasion very soon after my arrival 
to speak to my sister, alone, about Jessie. I 
think I asked if she had any suitor. And 
perhaps I was transparent enough to betray 
a little of the interest I felt in Maria’s answer. 
At any rate, she looked at me very roguishly. 

“ No,” said she, “ none that I know of. I 
wish she might have—that is, an accepted 
or acceptable one. I didn’t mean to say that 
no suitors had applied—only that she has 
none now.” 

“ Is she so hard to suit, then ?” I asked. 

‘‘Very,” said Maria. “ Yet I think I know 
a man whom she would not refuse.” 


“Indeed? Who is the favored one?” i 

“ You are the last person who ought to ask 
the question. Go look in the glass,” she ' 
added, as she rose to leave me. 

“But I am too old, Maria.” This in spite 
of having long ago argued myself into the 
belief that I was not. 

“Too old to look in the glass, do yoa 
mean ?” asked my sister, innocently. “ Ske 
doesn’t think so,” mischievously, again. 

“ Stay!” said I, detaining her, and becooft^ 
ing very imperative and serious all at once. 

“ I am your brother, Maria. Do not Jest qjt 
trifle with my feelings.” i 

“ Not for worlds !” she returned, even mofe ! 
seriously than I myself had spoken. “ Neither 
with yours, Priam, nor with hers, for is ahm 
not as my twin sister?” 

“ But how do you know all this?” ’ • ' 

“O, the unreasonable inquisitiveness of 
man I To ask a woman how she knows, in a 
case like this! There, let me go, now. But, 
Priam,” added the dear girl, turning backt 
and striking a tragic attitude, “ ‘ thou capst 
not say I did it I’ ” 

Of course 1 couldn’t; but I thought I 
might do it myself, on this hint. Anud 1 
think I was hardly happier myself than yn^ 
Maria and our mother, when -they, leam^ 
that Jessie and I were to sail the voyagoof 
life together. She doesn’t know, any bettor 
than I do on the other hand, at what partis 
ular time she found out that she loved her 
old guardian. But we both agree that it ta } 
of no great consequence. ^ 


SWEET SLEEP. i 

BY CLIO STANLEY. 


Come—let us seek sweet sleep I 
Embalmed in tears. 

Lie on her tender bosom through the night. 
And when the shadows take their lingering 
flight. 

Forgetful then to weep, 

Let us awake to greet the day’s dear light! 


There, in the land serene, 

Calm all our fears. 

And, waking, feel some genial influence 
Binding us sweetly to a world of senses 
Bright heaven and earth between. 

Bless the good angel, Sleep, who led na 
thence I 
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SOMEBODY’S FORTUNE. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 

Wx bad done everything that we could and we were reduced to Eio, fit only for 
think of to make the time pass happily to us tobacco-chewers. 

hi oor nest among the hills. We had climbed I think that the nucleus of all these trou- 
tferymoantain of the gigantic ring that shut bles was plain to every eye. If Proft\ss(.r 
nain, we had dived into every dell, we had Cranston and Althea Dorman had not turned 
vlew^ every waterfall, traced every path, the cold shoulder on each other, none of the 
fciMid In every brook, sat on every lovePs ills which we deplored would have come upon 
aeat; we bad wandered about the valley by us. They had been the life of the party all 
moonlight, promenaded on the veranda of summer. Looking back, we could see that 
oor hotel, danced, sung, flirted, told stories, under their happy piloting we had gone over 
nad, dept, sulked, eaten, drunk—O! 1 don’t greater rocks and reefs than those we now 
know a thing which we had not done, except stuck fast on. In June, July or August, we 
one. We hadn’t had our fortunes told. would liave laughed at mosquito-bites, wo 

And now the time of our departure was would have made a merry trip to the nearest 
near at baud. September had come, the trees town for coffee, we would have mediated be- 
weie patting on scarlet and gold, the air had tween the lovers and reconciled them, and 
gpt a frosty sting, and we began to find our we would so affectionately have dosed the 
diMMS and wrappings too thin. Morever, invalids that they would have enjoyed the 
the dty, which we had shrunk from in Au- sickness so much, nothing but gratitude would 
gnt, which had seemed to us the embodi- have induced them to get well. Now, the 
meat of dust, heat, noise and desolation, now sunshine withdrawn, our clouds were clouds, 
awmied to our minds’ eyes quite other char- damp and chill, and no longer rosy mists, 
aeteilstlcs. O, the bright, broad pavement. We were disappointed about the professor 
the gay crowds, the play, the church, the and Althea. After all the ladies had tried to 
moBtif the shopping, get the professor, and failed, and all the gen- 

Still, the country held us a little with its tlemen had tried to get Althea, and failed, we 
goigeoue beauty, and, like a pause and half- all, with one consent, gave them to each 
diiaffded mistress, painted herself with car- other, and our blessing into the bargain, 
mine and powdered herself with gold to How lovely was her smile and her brighten- 
entioe 08 yet a little longer. ing face to him! How charming it was to 

“One week, then we will go,” was the see her frank preference, with its faint tinge 
igreemenL “One week; and let it be a jolly of shyness! How we liked our cavaliers to 
one.” see the model admirer in one who delighted 

Header, did yon ever say, or hear any one to do his lady honor, who wasn’t afraid to 
she say that “Let us be Jolly,” and observe present his flowers to her in the face of ev¬ 
il once that a wet blanket seemed to have erybody, who asked for her when she was 
descended on the company? The gods give missing, and greeted her with joy when she 
merriment, and we must take it as it comes, came. Evidently there had been no love 
If we reach to snatch it, they withhold. So talked between them. But when they liad 
It was with us. No sooner did we propose to returned to the city, and each felt the re- 
crown our rich draught of the summer with straints of conventional life closing hot v/een 
% week all bubble, than everything became them, we knew that he would break through 
tule, flat and unprofitable. The lovers all that silence, dash aside the banler, take her 
got out with each other, the unengaged per- to greater nearness than ever, and that she 
ions all took oolds In tiieir heads, mosquitos would not say him nay. 
eame suddenly, unannounced, and in one Now the dish was upset By what slight 
ni^t made lu look as if we had highly pro- nothing, by what word, glance or act, or 
lumnced cases of the measles, and, to cap what omission of word, glance or act, we 
the climax, the store of Java coffee which knew not, they were drifting apart Althea 
our host had laid In fbr the summer gave out, professed herself weary of the country, but 
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determined to stay the allotted time, if she 
had to sleep through it. The professor took 
a sudden interest in geology, went about 
clipping rocks, and smoked unlimited cigars. 
Kot cigars alone; be smoked a pipe, at which 
Althea put her handkerchief over her nose 
and withdrew as far as possible from his vi¬ 
cinity. Seeing the motion, the professor 
frowned like a thundercloud, refilled his pipe, 
and strode off to smoke it in the woods. 

“ril tell you what I think started it,’’ 
Bertie Lynn whispered to me, drawing her 
shawl closer, and wiping her little red nose, 
which was nearly wiped away already. She 
was one of those who had a cold. 

“Do you recollect John Morton saying 
weeks ago that Professor Cranston thought 
the German ladies excelled the American 
ladies in modesty. They always waited to 
be sought, the professor said. Althea hasn’t 
been the same since then. And it was only 
the next day she said before us all that she 
did not approve of mixing nationalities, and 
thought it better an American girl should 
marry an American.” 

Professor Cranston had a German mother, 
was bom in Germany, and had lived there 
till he was near twenty-five years old. He 
was now but thirty-two. 

While we spoke Althea entered the parlor. 
She was a graceful creature, not very beauti¬ 
ful, but had beautiful moods, and she was as 
sweet as a flower, both body and soul of her. 
But the rose has its thorns, and Althea had 
a little defensive armor, a backbone to her 
sweetness. She wore this thorn in sight 
now, and she wore the rose too, a lovely 
bloom in each cheek, and on lip as well. But 
it was an uneasy brightness, and seemed to 
come from excitement rather than pleasure. 
I called her to us and she came, smiling, and 
ready, and chatted almost as usual, quite as 
brightly and wittily, scarcely as softly. Her 
manner now was to her former ways as a 
well-done wax flower is to the real one. 

I looked at her while we talked, and the 
sight pained me. It seemed to me that her 
heart was bleeding into her cheeks. I could 
guess the pain and tenderness that were stir¬ 
ring there, hidden as much as her pride could 
hide them. 

While we talked. Professor Cranston came 
strolling along the piazza outside the sunny 
window in which we stood. I knew by a 
slight chilling of Althea’s manner that she 
caught the first sound of his step. 

Glancing out at him, I saw that he had 


got back his summer face—almosL ThaM 
blackness was gone firom his brows, his Uiiafl 
eyes were bright and alert, the comers of hlifl 
mouth had softened, and, instead of waUdBgfl 
with the erect, soldierly stiffness whidi haf 3 
lately distinguished his movements, his ttep 3 
was light and elastic again. 3 

Some people think that the most fiery M 
tures are those which belong to people 0^3 
dark eyes and hair. Perhaps that may 9 
true in the majority of cases; but 1 havib 9 
known the most ardent and impulsive aouls 1 
imprisoned in those fair-haired, blue-ey^ I 
beings who have so little color about | 

that they look almost tame, when quenched . 
or quiescent 

As I looked at the professor now, I thonfi^l ; 
that his soul might be a flame, not bamlng 
steadily, but wavering in the breath of a 
strong emotion, on the point of conBamlng 
and sweeping his body out of sight on the 
instant It seemed likely that there would 
be a scene at once. 

But I had miscalculated the man’to self^ 
control. There was a flicker, then in u 
instant all became calm, only that the fhiwn 
and the stem mouth did not come back. 
Instead of them was a latent softness In the- 
mouth that was almost a smile, and aBgM 
in the eyes that were downcast as If to hide " 
it 

Just before he came within range of tiie 
vision of Althea, who stood a little back '< 
from the window, she turned carelessly away^ 
and began waltzing down the room, toml^ - 
slowly round and round to the tune idle wai 
humming, her white dress and scarlet mantiB i 
floating out gracefully, her small feet Juat 
visible, her lovely face appearing and dlaap^ i 
pearing, her whole being seeming wrapped 
away in that self-ensphering motion. She 
was as completely isolated fh>m us as if dia 
wei*e miles away. 

The professor leaned in the window, and 
looked after her with love-lighted eyeii^ | 
watching her slow, gracefhl motion till die 
had waltzed herself out of the room. HRieik 
he said, with smiling coolness, “ Miss Dorman 
is a perfect waltzer. One does not often see - 
such slow grace. Most ladies are too rapid ) 
and jerking.” } 

“ Thank you T’ said T, dryly. , ' • 

“ O I” said the professor, looking at HMK 
deprecatingly, “I know you never wallfc* 
But your walk is not walking, it is floating.’* 

“Thank you I” I said again, not dryly tlila 
time. 
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r wftB a TQiy agreeable man. 

[ liava oome to aay good-by for twenty- 
littjfBamP be aald. " 1 am going down to 
Win you make my compliments 
I Jikutnaa and the others? I am off 
ladnlitBL Good-by P 

\ was at the door while he spoke, 
\ lip- went to get Into it Althea came 
^Into the zoom, her &oe a little startled, 
she had heard the good-by, or 
^ a ^impae of him through the open 


rplofiasaor is going down to Cameron 
made haste to explain; ‘^and 
L tamed your back on him, he asked 
llgihke hla compliments for him. Come 
I yonr handkerchief after the coach, 
'hack.” 

.got my handkerdiief aronnd my 
aaift Althea carelessly, not coming 
wJndoWi tmt taming away toward 
X 

afternoon passed rather dully. No- 
In tone, and the absence of one 
frr alL Adthea alone tried to be gay; 
[^eodld see that she was on the point of 
down. I caught a quiver in her lip 
aha tnmed away her face to hide, 
oeeaaionBl fixed' and yearning gaze, 
heart was far away, 
evening came on, and we all sulked in 
'holes and comers, as unsocial as 



wUh that somebody would propose 
^ said I, snappishly. ^ What is 
^oaiiof people staying here if they will not 
I giemaelves agreeable P 
[ don*t think that yon are setting a very 
Ue eacamide,” retorted John Morton 
I tilted hack (dialr out on the piazza. 

1 John Morton. 

\ when you’re spoken to,” says L 
abody came gliding toward me in the 
’ room, sank on the cushion at my 
^end laid her forehead in my hands. 

yonr head aches, dear!” I said, 
ay. • 

iP whispered Althea, 
a little while our landlord, Mr. Grant, 
p " Ladies and gentlemen,” he began 
the darkness, addressing his audi- 
m hyfidth rather than by sight, ^‘there’s 
^Ifidlmi fortune-teller out in the garden, 
of yon wonld like to have your for- 
I told, he will do it fbr a quarter apiece.” 
^ Bertie Lynn, whose cold, 

f pia^the incxeasei had shut off about half 


the consonants for her. " That’s subtkig to 
kill tibe. I’ll have bide tode. Does be ever 
tell adythig true. Bister Grat? ’ 

“ He’s been telling the servants,” the land¬ 
lord replied, “ and they all say that be knows 
everything about ’em.” 

John Morton got up and stretched bis lazy 
length. “ I’ll make a sacrifice of myself,” he 
said, “ and go first. “ If he tells anything 
worth hearing, the rest can go. Where is he. 
Grant?” 

“He is sitting in the chair just under that 
great willow,” was the reply. “ You are to 
go to him one by one, and say * I have come to 
know the future.’ You mustn’t laugh, or he 
will he angry.” 

“ Is he safe?” I asked. “ Shouldn’t we be 
afraid of him?” 

“ O no! I think not,” the landlord replied. 
“ The Indians about here are always harmless. 
They wouldn’t dare to do any hurt. Besides, 
he is near the house.” 

John Morton pulled his hat over his fore¬ 
head, and strode down to the great willow 
that hung like a green fountain over the 
sward, pushed aside its drooping branches, 
and disappeared. We all waited in silence till 
he came back. “ He is worth a quarter,” was 
his comment. “ You go next, Bertie.” 

“To you thig it’s safe?” asked Bertie, 
growing more stuffed every moment. 

“ Perfectly so I” says John, and sat down 
on the window-sill at the elbow of my chair. 
I gave my shoulder a hitch, and attended to 
Althea. 

Bertie fussed a little, then went. Present¬ 
ly she came back, and entered the room with¬ 
out saying a word. But instead of taking 
her former seat by the old bachelor Grimes, 
she sat by herself near another window. 

“ Who’s to go next, Bertie ?” asked John 
Morton, leaning into the room, bracing him¬ 
self on the arm of my chair. “ Each one 
must name his or her successor.” 

“Well,” said Bertie hesitatingly, and in a 
soft voice dropped almost to a whisper, 
“ Bister Sohes bite go.” 

Bertie hadn’t spoken to Mr. Somes for three 
days. 

He got up from a sofa in the farthest Pln- 
tonian darkness of a comer, and came toward 
the open long window, on his way stopping 
to drop a shawl into Bertie’s lap. “ You ought 
to keep that on,” he said gently. 

She obediently put it on, and he went out. 

As he stepped oat the window by ns, I 
started, and had nearly made an exclamation; 
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for in the shadow of his going somebody bad 
kissed tny hand. 

I snatched it away, and bent over Althea. 

“Are you going?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she whispered; “ but I wont trust 
myself alone to him. We will go out togeth¬ 
er, and when you have had yours told, you 
come out and slip round to the other side of 
the tree while I go in. I am a coward, you 
know.” 

“ But I shall hear your fortune,” I said in a 
whisper. 

“ You may,” she replied. “ I don^t care.” 

“ Where there’s whispering, there’s always 
something said,” remarked John Morton. 

I didn’t condescend to answer. I was too 
angry with him for his impudence, and too 
much astonished alsa We hadn’t been very 
good friends lately, and for more than a week 
he had not come to sit by my chair as to¬ 
night. 

“Are you angry?” he asked, in the very 
lowest of whispers; and, before I was aware 
of his intention, put his hand to my cheek, 
and felt the indignant blush that in the dark¬ 
ness he could not see. 

“ Come, Althea,” I said, starting up abrupt¬ 
ly, seeing Mr. Somes returning. 

He came in, named me as his successor, 
then went to sit beside Bertie. Really, it 
seemed that the coming of the fortune-teller 
had had a reconciling effect. 

“ You go first,” said Althea, “ and I will 
stand a little way off in front. When you 
are through call out to me, and as I come in 
you seem to slip away, but go to the other 
side of the tree. I’m a simpleton, of course; 
but I can’t help it.” 

I pushed aside the branches, and stepped 
into the green tent they made, dropping them 
behind me. It was very dark then, only light 
enough to show a large Indian seated in the 
garden chair, his blanket wrapped about him, 
his hat on, his face turned toward me. 

“ Who’s that outside ?” he demanded, 
harshly. 

“ A friend of mine,” I replied. “She is to 
come in next, and is waiting her turn.” 

“ I don’t want any one to listen,” he said. 

“She isn’t listening,” I answered. “She 
can’t hear where she is.” 

“ Are you afraid ?” asked the savage, in a 
still harsher voice. 

“ Indeed not I” I replied, almost angrily. 
“ Yon wouldn’t dare say a word to displease 
me. There are a score of men within call.” 

He laughed a little under his breath, then 


asked more gently, “And yonr fiiend ont i 
there, is she afraid ?” ■ ‘ \ 

“ You can ask her when she comes,” I -le- ■' 
plied. “ Now I want my fortune told.” 

“ I must take your hand,” said the IndlAn, 
gruffly. 

I gave it to him. 

What great, lazy scamps those Indians ami 1 
Doing nothing more manly than basket-mak- ^ 
ing, and letting their wives wait on them. « 
This man’s long, slim hands were as soft as* ^ 
mine, though there was an intimation of a 
power in them to grip. 

He took my finger-tips in his hand, then i 
passed the tips of his right fingers softly .ovet' = 
the open palm. ' 

“ You are rich, you are proud, you write \ 
much, you love and hate much, you like to 
go off alone much, then be in a crowd, yoa 
like to do as you please, and you like to have 
a man with blue eyes and broad shoulders at 
your feet. When you get him there again, 
don’t set your foot on him. He’s too good, 
and he loves you. He likes to appear 
because you are ugly to him; but he loma 
you. He will soon tell you so.” 

“ What else ?” I asked, after a moment* 

“ Nothing else,” was the curt reply. 

“ Am I going to be famous? Am I going 
to have a set of diamonds ? Am I going to ‘ 
marry a titled foreigner and have all the 
American folks breaking their backs bowing •' 
to me ? Am I—” 

“ You are going to be loved all yonr Ufty 
and that is enough for any woman,” was the 
reply, but not harshly given. 

“I don’t call it much of a fortune for ; 
quarter,” I said. . 

“ Send that other girl in,” said the Indhm, 
roughly. 

I called Althea, and as she came in,squeal¬ 
ing my hand in passing, I slipped around the 
large clustered trunks of the tree and hid 1 
there where I could hear every word. 

“ You are too proud,” the fortnne-tdler ■ 
said, in a voice that had softened wonderfully. 

“ He whom you love loves you truly, deeply, 
and you make him unhappy. If anything 
was reported to you which you didn’t like^ It * 
was not meant for yon. He loves the ground j 
you walk on. O my love—I 

I started up from where I crouched, at the : 
same instant that Althea uttered a faint ciy. 

“ Professor Cranston! This masquerade—^ 

“What will not love attempt?” said the 
fortune-tel ler, throwing his blanket at my foeL 
“O Althea!—” 
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I atole away, but Althea didii*t follow. 
Heie was a pretty plot indeed I 
Instead of going into the house, I turned 
off down a garden path. A heavy step came 
striding after me. 

* What did he tell you ?” asked John Morion 
at my elbow. 

* A mess of trash,” 1 answered. ^ Professor 
Chaoston doesn’t understand fortune-telling.” 

* Who said he did?” asked John, in a tone 

of stupiise. 

* *Kobody. But 1 say he doesn’t,” I replied 

diortly. 

* What has Professor Cranston to do with 
itr* queried John, in apparent astonishment. 
*What are you talking about?” 

* Don’t yon know, John?” I asked, facing 

” On my honor I don’t,” he answered. ^ Do 
tdl me what you mean ” 

”Le^ go into the house,” 1 said, turning 

Indc. 

*lfo,” said John, unceremoniously taking 
me by the arm. " Bertie and Len Somes are 
eonrtiiig in the parlor, Sallie Brent and James 
Mardiall are courting on the piazza, and—” 

“ Bo matter,” I intemipted. “ They needn’t 
stopibr me.”* 

” And you and I are going to do our—” 
Wen, no matter about the rest of John’s 
Impudence. Gome to think of it, I’m not the 
heroine of this story; Althea is. 

I think that girl never made her appeal ance 
till.eleven o’clock, and then she went through 
the hall and up stairs without speaking to 
anyone. 

The next morning the professor appeared 
St the breakfast-table. He had come back 
sooner than he expected to, he said with per¬ 


fect gravity. But Althea glanced at me, and 
blushed crimson. 

“How long did you stop?” she whispered, 
as we got up from the table. 

“ Long enough to know wrhere yon got that 
ring you wear,” I answered, glancing at a 
sparkling diamond on her left fore-finger. 

She smiled, but said nothing, saw nothing, 
though 1 had been holding my hand before 
my face for some minutes. 

“ I like my ring best,” I remarked, disgusted 
at her stupidity. 

She stared, looked at my hand, then laughed. 

“ You darling creature, I’m so glad!” she 
said, putting her ann around my waist. 

“ Althea,” said the professoi’’s voice behind 
us, “ do you wish to go down to the dell, or 
up the mountain this morning?” 

“ Either,” she said softly, then blushed when 
we both laughed. 

“ Professor,” I said, “ I forgive you all your 
Insults of last evening. In return, confess 
that you overheard Bertie telling me why 
Althea was angry with you.” 

“Whad is it aboud me?” asked Bertie, 
coming up. 

“I confess!” said the professor, laughing. 
“That blessed Bertie put me on the right 
track. Miss Lynn, I am forever your debtor.” 

“ O! brovezzer,” said Bertie, “ Ibe dot sure 
dat I wat any bad to be forever iddedded to 
be. You bay seddle wid Adthea. Adtliea, 
bake hib pay cobpoud Idterest.” 

“ Como, Bertie!” called a voice outside the 
window. 

“ Ibe cubbid,” said Bertie, blushing, and 
wiping her nose; or, as she would have said, 
“ wipid ’er dose.” 
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HOW I FOUND MY MARIA. 

BY N. P. DARLING. 


My name is Smith—one of tlie few im¬ 
mortal names that were not bom to die”— 
Jabez Smith, and I am not a married man, 
though I expect to be one soon, very soon. 
My hair stands on end like the quills upon 
the fretful porcupine, when I think upon the 
doom that awaits me. It is hard, for one so 
young, so beautiful, and with such bright 
hopes as were mine only a few short hours 
ago, with the world all before me, as one 
might say, with the exception of what is be¬ 
hind me, to be thus doomed to drag out a 
weary existence as the husband of a woman 
I never saw but once, who is ten years my 
senior, and who has only one thing to rec¬ 
ommend herself to my love—her name, which 
was Jones. 

Now there is nothing in the simple name 
of Jones to cause a man’s heart to palpitate, 
perhaps you think, my lovely reader. Under 
ordinary circumstances, I agree with you; 
but if for three long years (one was leap year) 
and more, you had loved with your whole 
heart a girl who bore the euphonious name of 
Jones; if for one thousand and ninety-six 
consecutive nights (“ an unprecedented run ”) 
you had retired to your virtuous couch with 
the name of Jones upon your lips, and the 
fancied image of Maria Jones before your 
eyes, would it be strange if you came to love 
the name only less than its lovely owner? 
Would it be strange if the name of Jones, no 
matter where you saw it, should fix your at¬ 
tention? Would it be at all singular if you 
became intensely interested in everybody and 
everything belonging to the whole Jones fam¬ 
ily, or rather all the families and members of 
families who bear the name of Jones, not 
excepting the celebrated Davy, and his 
famous locker? I rather think not. This 
was the case with me. I was interested in 
everybody by the name of Jones; I loved the 
name, but alas! I loved Maria better. ' 

Maria, the beautiful, the dark-haired, the 
hazelreyed, the loveliest Jones of all the 
Joneses, O, where was she? ‘‘Ask of the 
winds that far around with iragments strewed 
the sea,” as the late Mrs. Hemans replied 
when questioned as to the whereabouts of 
die boy who stood on the burning deck. 


I don’t think the above quotation quite 1 
propriate, but it was the only thing I ooald' 1 
think of, and I felt Just as though 1 mut 1 
quote something. My feelings have beea qiy 1 
wrought upon in the last few hours, QuX 
nothing but mental pictures of those people’ j 
who at some period of their lives found \ 

selves in a worse situation than I am at pw ■ - ^ 
eut, afford me the slightest reliefl It inedo^ < 
me almost cheerful when I thought of yooag ■ 
Cassabianca, for, although my situathm 
horrible to contemplate, his was certainly 
worse. .* 

Blit to my story. I must tell it, for 1 call;.’ 
find relief no other way, and 1 have bat mf " 
few minutes to do it in. The marriage oava- 
mony is to take place at two o’clock thli-' 
afternoon. The minister is engaged, and nty* 
particular friend William Williamson has Joik* 
left me for the purpose of obtaining the maiv* 
riage certificate. 1 am alone with 
thoughts. 

WTiere, O where is Maria? I know not^ 
but ah I let me forget her. She can never > - 
mine. It ia three years now since these ajea * 
of mine dwelt upon her beauteous counte¬ 
nance, since she told me that she loved meii • 
During those long years I have been a wan-- 
derer in distant lands, with nothing but her 
dear letters and a comfortable salary te' 
comfort me. 

1 made her acquaintance while I was piiiHi 
cipaloftheP—High School. She was one of 
my pupils. When she graduated it was oar - ' 

idea to marry, and open an academy for young 
ladies and gentlemen, where we could instroot ,i 
the young idea in the art of shooting on the ^ 
most approved plan. J 

But before the arrival of the day that wn 
to make us both supremely happy, I received 
such a very liberal offer from a Mr. Jordan, ’ 
the father of one of my pupils, to become hia 
son’s tutor and travelling companion, while ^ 
the lad made a tour through Europe, for the 
benefit of his health, which had become moeh 
impaired by study, that I thought, and Marie j 
agreed with me, that it would be very IbdUah ^ 
of me not to accept. And so, bidding adieu* i 
to the dear girl, who had wound herself Uha. 
a corkscrew through the veiy core of qj' 
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) I Wwwnil her npon both cheeks, and 
plalilg to Ift tme to. her, as well as to the 
t of. the Joneses^ whom I loved sincerely 
* her Mce, 1 tore myself away from her, 
I that Tesy day, in company with my pupil, 
[ (n the Aaia for Liverpool 

three yeeiVi as I remarked before, I 
Lor We passed 

; whiter in Nice, which is a very nice 
KlQ efi0l94 e winter, though some crabbed 
Pfononneeit so; the second in 
\ end Umi third in Paris; and although 
t away. beantUhl women, 1 am ii^PPy to 
. the needle of my heart never for 
•wobbled,” but pointed steadily 
ho^ star of my existence, Maria 



thgl dear creature amused her- 
attfCtfie always was fond of amusements), by 
-t|Mhim( school in the rural districts, and in 
to her dear Smithy, as she called me, 
reading the letters I sent her, con tain- 
descriptions of the various coun¬ 
peoples and incidents, that I 
within my Journey; and so 

flood onoe more npon the soil of 
iipgf.>owii native land. This interesting and 
iplhpr dlffloolt foat (for I have seen those 
^^.eonlda^ stand thus withoqt help) I exe- 
€[|Milbrtlie first time in three years, just 
Wp^weak ago to-day in the city of New York. 

my fteUngs were 1 shall not attempt 
to dawTiIbn It would take too long. It is 
to say tihat I was supremely happy in 
4 ||^thoa|^t that I was onoe more near my 
opni Marlap and that in a few dayt* at most, I 
ilaNild pc a aa her beauteoos form to my wildly 
g tlfoidibw^iMrti 

iUnth tto utmost drapatch I transacted 
Utrie bj^sineas I had in the city, and 
l^staitad fbr the village of M—, where I 
;ai9acted to fiiid my Dulcinea. Alas I she had 
'ipi^ from thara, no one knew whither. All 
t^tl oooldlaara was, that her brother had 
Ijllinned ftmn Auatralia, immensely rich, and 
fj^he waa gpiMv to settle somewhere in his 
aoontryi and Maria was to live with 


mg. 


Ifldlcfii tbal I have not told yon that my 
hmama Jm onfoan. Knowing how tender- 
)Mtad ypn are, dear reader,l didn’t wapt to 
VQPV 19R foelin^ and I ahouldn’t 
herfittherleas and motherless 
cdMtloii oven now, If I did not think it was 
wilMy jneceaaaiy for you to know it I 

Yon see I 

16 


had been in the habit of falling in love with 
young ladies that ?iad fathers who had money, 
and the said fathers liad been in the habit of 
declining my proposals, sometimes viciously, 
to speak mildly, until 1 retired at last in dis¬ 
gust and centered my affections npon the or¬ 
phan Maria, congratulating myself that at 
last I had anchored in a port from w hich no 
cruel parent could drive me. 

My love had a sister some years older than 
herself, whom I had never seen, and a brotlier 
in Australia, whom I had never called upon. 
But of course the former would not under¬ 
take to influence Maria in the choice of a 
husband, and as to the latter, I never expected 
to ^ee him. 

But here ho had returned, with wealth, and 
his sister was under his charge. I knew not 
where to find them, and if I did, perhaps 
this brother would object to making over his 
sister into the hands of a poor tutor. Alas! 
was I always to be balked by crabbed fathers 
and wealthy brothers? 

Hardly knowing which way to turn or 
what to do, I tarried in M— nearly a week, 
in a state of dreadful uncertainty. But iu 
the meantime I wrote to my old friend Wil¬ 
liam Williamson, informing him of my return 
to “ my dear native land.” His answer 
reached me before I had decided upon any 
particular plan of action. It contained an in¬ 
vitation for me to visit him immediately at 
his home in the town of Becklinburg, where 
he was keeping bachelor’s hall, his family 
being away. 

Without more ado, I immediately packed 
up, and started for Becklinburg, via. New 
York and New London per steamer. 

The steamboat train, as it is called, reaches 
Bccklinbuxg at about four o’clock in the 
morning; and at that hour of this very morn¬ 
ing I found myself landed at a dark and dis¬ 
mal depot, from which I hurried out into the 
street, in search of my friend Williamson’s 
house. 

I have been here iu Becklinburg many 
times before, and I am quite familiar with 
the streets of the town, or at least I was three 
years ago, and time has made but few 
changes. To be sure );he town is larger, and 
quite a number of buildings have been erected 
in my absence, as I noticed this morning 
while walking through its deserted streets. 
I noticed in particular, tluit some one had 
built a house on the lot ae^oining my friend 
Williamson’s, and so much like his in every 
respect, that it would have been difficult for 
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a stranger to distinguish between them. 
However, I had visited the house too often to 
experience any diflSculty on that score, or at 
least I thought so, for I pride myself a great 
deal upon the fact that 1 never forget a face 
that I have once seen, a road that I have 
once travelled, or a house whose threshold I 
have once crossed. 

When I reached Williamson’s gate I was 
undecided what coui-se to pursue. It was 
really too bad to ring a man up at four o’clock 
in the morning, even if he was your friend, 
if I could effect an entrance without; and I 
knew I could, as I had done it many a time 
before, in company with Williamson, when 
we were boys, and slightly wild, perhaps. 

Around the house ran a veranda, the top 
of which was easily reached by some trellis 
work at the side and from there I could 
step into one of the chamber windows with¬ 
out troubling any one. This I resolved to do. 

I succeeded in climbing to the roof of the 
veranda without any serious difficulty, and 
with but little noise, and then a few cautious 
steps brought me to the window of William¬ 
son’s room, which I raised noiselessly and 
entered, not without some trepidation, 
although as I knew my friend had never 
been in thejiabit of keeping firearms about 
him, the danger, even if he should awaken, 
was slight. 

Once in the room I paused to listen, for it 
was so dark that I could make nothing out 
but the dim outlines of the bed and furniture. 
I believe I trembled slightly, but the regular 
breathing of the occupant of the bed reas¬ 
sured me, and so cautiously closing the win¬ 
dow I advanced into the room. 

Still WiUiamson slept. Peering through 
the darkness, I could discover his form lying 
very near the edge of the bed, having plenty 
of room for me to slip in on the other side 
without disturbing him, or at least I thought 
so, remembering that he was a heavy sleeper. 

It was with a chuckle of satisfaction and 
delight that I threw off my clothes, thinking 
meanwhile what would be the surprise of 
Williamson when he awoke in the morning 
to find his old friend Smith comfortably ro- 
posing beside him. I could hardly restrain 
myself from laughing outright, as my fancy 
pictured to me the sleeoei's wonderment and 
perhaps alarm, or that which would be his, 
to find a bedfellow. Would he take me for 
the ghost of Smith, and run screaming away, 
or—Just at this moment the sleeper turned 
over, and I became quiet as a mouse, hardly 


daring to breathe; but he did not awake, and | 
I, having completed my preparations, crept I 
softly toward the bed, cautiously turned back I 
the sheet, and slipped in. * | 

Egad! how the bedstead creaked. Williain- 
son flopped over, but he did not wake. He 
moaned musically, and then he muttered 
Smithy,” and 1 knew he was dreaming of ; 
me. ? 

My grandmother used to tell me that if you ' 
pinch a sleeping person’s toe he will answer 
any question you may ask. 1 had never tried 
it; but here was ceilainly an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity. I began to search for WUliamsoa’Ss 
toe, but very carefully. Slowly I slipped my 
hand beneath the sheets, slowly 1— 

“ What the—Moses!” 

“ Murder I Help I help! help V* 

It wasn't Williamson! 

1 sprang out on the front side, and the 
other party sprang out on the back side of 
the bed, yelling murder, and crying for help 
at the top of her voice (it was a female voice, 
or the voice of a female), while I stood shiv^ 
ering with the cold, and trembling with fear, 
endeavoring to persuade the lady to '^hudi 
up,” declaring that I was a gentleman of 
honor, and that it was all a mistake, and that 
what wasn’t right then we’d make right in 
the morning, but I really don’t believe she 
heard a word that I said; and just as the 
lady became exhausted with screaming, and 
might have been persuaded to listen-to reason, 

1 heard footsteps outside the door. 

There is nothing like presence of mind fai 
a case like this. Some people wouldn’t have 
known what to do at this juncture. I did. 
With the greatest presence of mind I seised 
my pantaloons, and jumping into them ^1 
never had a pair go on with more ease), I very 
coolly made a dash at the window, dashed 
through it, of course dashing it all to “ smith¬ 
ereens,” and landed myself handsomely on 
the roof of the veranda, my face, hands and 
legs beautifully ornamented with “cuts;" 
but I did not stop to admire these, but with 
the greatest celerity I made my way down 
the trellis work to the ground, fbllowed by 
cries of robbers!” “ thieves I” etc., from iny 
unknown bedfellow, and a fat, puffy gentle¬ 
man in a red nightcap who had popped him¬ 
self out of the window with a lamp In one 
hand and a seven-shooter ” in the other, who 
began to ^ let it off” just as soon as I dlup- 
peared from his view. 

** Bang, bang, bang!” He discharged evevy 
barrel,, but fortunately he was a poor shot hi' 
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^ He mined me, but awakened all 

^ -lUi ttelgjibom. Lights flashed up iu the 
;■ homes both sides of thestreet Windows 

I. flew up end nightcaps popped out to see 

* 1 |liet%iB‘Clie matter. 

* nttmietely Ibr me, at this idoment I saw 
I hihoe.sqp|ieer at a window in the nest house, 
seemed fluoiliar. It was Wrlliamson. I 
t UMang fbiwerd, and leaping the garden wall 
|f %ilad te him to come down. 

I -•**WIiolsltf"criedhe. 

I ^ Smith,” I replied, as softly 

I eHeould. 

^ yea come from at this time, and 

i te%aehapUght, 8 iiiith?” 

I . **1)011*1 stop to ask questions now, but 
eome down and let me in.” 

*Go eroond to the door then.” 

I did so, and was admitted. Williamson 
dosed the door behind me, staring at me in 
the gRitest astonishment. 

^ Whsft In thunder, does this mean, Smith ?” 
he efied, grasping my hand, ^your face and 
liuldfe are covered with blood, and—ha, ha, 
h*!—where are your pantaloons?” 

''t IbcAed down. Egad, I had jumped into 
.Old unknown’s balmoral skirt! 

• Where have you been ?” 

• Pre bren roaming, I’ve been roaming, my 
'dear boy, and I lost my reckoning, and slipped 
Into bed with a female in the Tiext house, 
Hthitang li was yon; and I dashed myself 
Clfroii^ a window; and I’ve been shot at, 
ifld if we can’t bush this matter up, Fm ru- 
lnbd*‘ Hide me, William, hide me, from the 
lOTlble man next door.” 

• WDUamaon pulled me into the parlor, and 
throwing himself on the sofa roared with 
hdl^tar. 

** Don’t langh, or you’ll betray me. Bless 
fla^'diehe^ the doorbell!” 

^Hnahl keep quiet. Wait here and FU 
go and see what is wanted,” said Williamson, 
batoning to be alarmed. 

•Don’t betray me— don’t” 

‘ 'He took the lamp, and closing the door 
after him, left me alone. 

It was a moment of terrible suspense for 
mo. If I had been seen to enter William- 
aoifi house, if they searched and fbnnd mo 
there, what would he the consequences? I 
dared not think. I had been gnllty of some- 
tiling woiae than burglary, and although I 
mll^t be able to prove that I was innocent of 
ai^ hid intentions, still my situation was 
drondlU to contemplate. At this moment I 
hi&k g Btinnga Tolci at the hall door. 


But I tell you I saw him enter this house, 
Mr. Williamson,” cried the voice, in a tone 
that assured me that the speaker was terribly 
in earnest; ^ and although I have not a search 
warrant, unless you mean to harbor a thief, 
you certainly can have no objections to my 
satisfying myself that he is not here.” 

“ But he certainly wasn’t a thief,” said my 
friend. 

" How do you know that, Mr. Williamson ?” 

My friend was nonplussed. 

" Come,” said he, come in, and I will ex¬ 
plain it all.” 

" You explain it!, What, are you the 
man ?” 

"No, but it was a friend of mine. Close 
the door, and let us keep this matter entirely 
to ourselves.” 

" Certainly, if your friend is an honorable 
man, and is willing to do the right thing.” 

" But it was a mistake, you see.” 

" Yes, and a very bad one, Mr. Williamson, 
and if men will make blunders they must pcay 
for them.” 

"But my friend mistook the house, ^e 
thought it was my room that he was entering, 
and he thought it was 1 in the bed.” 

" But it was my sister.” 

" Well, there was no harm in that.” 

" How the deuce do I know, Mr. William¬ 
son? I merely know the facts in the case, just 
as I have stated them, and I am bound to 
have satisfaction of your Mend. He must 
marry the lady, even if she is compelled to 
sue for a divorce the next day after.” 

" And lose my Maria!” I yelled, forgetting 
in the agony of that thought the necessity 
for silence. 

"Hal that’s him,” cried the fat gentleman, 
rushing into the room, followed by a long, 
thin, peaked-nosed, peaked-chinned lady of 
thirty-five, perhaps, whose face was the color 
of tan bark, and whose eyes were as red as a 
soldier’s button-hole. 

" O, ho, Mr. What’s-your-name,” cried the 
tan-colored lady, springing forward, and 
clutching my hair, " aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself, sir?” 

" Banged if I aint,” I answered, trying to 
sink into my balmoral. 

• And what are you going to do about it, 
sir? Just tell me that, will you?” inquired 
the fat gentleman, grasping me by the arm. 

Didn’t you know that it was a high crime 
and a misdemeanor, for which you might be 
impeached, sir? Didn’t you know that you 
might be lynched, sir, and don’t you think 
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you deserve to be lynched, sir, for attempt¬ 
ing to sleep with my sister contrary to the 
laws of the Commonwealth, and against the 
peace and dignity of the State?” 

Looking at the tan-colored sister, I could 
but answer in the affirmative. 

“And now what do you propose to do 
about it?” cried the fat gentleman. 

“ Why,” said I, “ Fm very sorry, sir; and 
for you, madam, I beg your pardon. It was 
all a mistake, I assure you, and my friend 
Williamson will tell you so.” 

“ Quite likely, sir; but suppose such miser¬ 
able mistakes should become common ? They 
must be nipped in the bud, sir, nipped in the 
bud,” and the fat gentleman looked exceeding¬ 
ly fierce. “ To come to the point, you must 
either marry my sister, or— 

“ Wliat ?” I gasped, fixing my eyes upon 
the countenance of the tan-colored female, 
who gave me an amorous glance at this 
point. 

“ Marry my sister, or I’ll shoot yon like a 
dog. 

“ Choose,” cried the tan-colored one. 

“ And quick, too,” yelled the fat one, grow¬ 
ing excited. 

“ I’ll marry her,” I faltered. 

“When?” inquired the lady. 

“Name the day yourself. The sooner the 
better.” 

“ This afternoon, then, at two o’clock.” 

“ And meantime you will remain a prison- 
* er in one of the chambers,” said the fat gen¬ 
tleman, “ and your friend must have no 
intercourse with you.” 

“ I submit.” 

“ Very good,” said the fat gentleman; “ and 
now follow me.” 

He led me to this room, brought my clothes, 
and locked me in. 1 have taken a bath since, 
and am now dressed ready for the execution 
—or the marriage ceremony, rather. Shall I 
ever survive it ? 

-^“Hold heart; 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But ^ar me stiffiy up.” 


I hear a footstep at the door. My time li 
almost come. The ffit gentleman enten. 
Adieu, my own beloved Marie^ adieu! 


Three o^docky P. M. The oerqmony la ooo- 
cluded, and I still live. Truly 

“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, ^ 

Bough-hew them how we wilL** j 

The fat gentleman conveyed me to Ui 
house, where I found his sister, arrayed In 
her best the minister, and Williamson waiting 
for us. 

1 was introduced to the minister, and then 
Williamson asked me if I was all rea^y, and 
1 answered that I was. ' . 

“ You can take your places then,” said thg 
minister. ’ 

“ Place me on the trap, and draw the 
over my eyes.” 

“ The lady isn’t here,” said WiUiamson. 

“Yes,I am,” answered a voice from the 
door. 

I sprang forward, almost crasy with aston¬ 
ishment and delight. 

“ That voice T’ I cried, “ that form, those 
eyes, them nose! It is, it is my own^ my 
darling Maria r’ 

“You bet!” she exclaimed, throwing heraelf 
into my arms. 

We kissed. 

“ And this Is your brother from AnstndlaP’ 

I asked. 

“Yes, love. And this Is my sister; bat 
you are not going to marry her. We found 
out who you were, by some of my letter^ 
which I found in your coat, after your ahropt 
departure this morning from my room.” 

“ Then it was your room that I entered-^ 
not your sister’s?” 

“ Exactly. But don’t make such a mfatatai 
again, my dear.” 

“ Wont I, though ?” 

Then we took our places, and the Tninfuter 
made us one flesh. 

And this is a true account of how and 
where I found my Maria. 
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BY EMMA OABEiaON JOKES. 


Xabouebitb was her name, but we called 
her Little Pearl, Philip and L She was our 
fliat baby, the daintiest, dearest, little thing 
that ever you set eyes on; cheeks like half- 
blDWiL nsebuds, hair like rings of suiishiue, 
and ^yea as blue as the depths of a J une sky. 
Dariing little Pearl, how we loved her. We 
had been married Just a year and a half, when 
Philip caught the Western fever. Philip was 
my husband, you know, tender, and true ^.nd 
devoted, and so noble and handsome that iny 
tyes fined with tears of fond pride whenever 
1 looked at him. But he was an ambitious 
man, a who aspired to set his mark high 
in the world. 1 don’t think I fully sympathized 
with him in those days of our early wedded 
life; we had been so differently raised, Plylip 
and 1, and our natures were so widely 
dtarimilar. 

He was a New England man, a keen 
thinker, and an untiring worker, with a will 
as strong and unyielding as the granite of his 
native hills; while 1 was a lover of my ease, 
an indolent Southern woman, who had been 
leared In the very lap of affluence and luxury, 
and In the midst of warm, tropical beauty. 
Previona to the time of my marriage, my life 
had never known a care or a sorrow. 

I loved my husband with an intensity 
bordering on idolatry, but when he told me 
of his Intention to leave our beautiful cottage, 
and seek his fortune in the far West, it was 
a terrible blow to me. We had lived at Hose- 
dale ever since our marriage, and 1 could sec 
no reason why we should not continue to 
live there. Truly the place belonged to niy 
uncle, but then it would be ours at his death, 
and why should Philip iret and chafe so 
nnder a (bolish sense of dependence ? Wo 
had everything, elegant rooms, flowers, birds, 
pleasore-gionnds, and servants enough to 
keq^ our hands feom anything like labor, and 
uncle gave it all ungrudgingly, still my 
husband was not content. 

"1 can’t live this life, Belle,” he said, 
wasn’t made for iL My work awaits me 
somewhere in the world, and I must hunt it 
up. My little ones wont respect their father 
b^and-by, If he is nothing more than a drone 
in the hive of Hfe.” 


The idea of a man going out to hunt up his 
life-work seemed to me, who from day to 
day sought only to avoid work * and to pass 
my hours in luxurious leisure, utterly pre¬ 
posterous. I laughed at first, and then 1 
wept and expostulated, but ridicule, tears, 
and expostulations were alike unavailing. My 
husband had a will of iron. 

“I am sorry, Belle,” he said, “that you 
cannot see as 1 do, but I know my duty, and 
must do it, despite the pain it gives me to act 
in opposition to your wishes.” 

1 was vexed and angry at first, and said a 
great many things that were unwise and un- 
woinaiily, but Philip pursued the even tenor 
of his way, all patience and forbearance. Our 
preparations were soon made, the few things 
we held most precious were packed up, and 
bidding adieu to our sunny Southern home, 
we started Westward. 

The excitement of the journey, together 
with my husband’s constant tenderness and 
encouragement, reconciled me in a measure 
to the change in niy life; and when we 
reached our little Western cottage, my im¬ 
pulsive nature, always rushing to one extreme 
or the other, carried me into an ecstasy of 
delight and anticipation, even beyond any- 
iliing my steadfast husband exhibited. But 
he seemed greatly relieved to see me growing 
so thoroughly contented, and we began our 
new life veiy bravely. 

The cottage was comfortable enough, but 
bare and humble in comparison to what we 
had hitherto been accustomed; the square, 
white-washed rooms had a dreadfully forlorn 
look, and the little kitchen, with its one 
staring window, and the cooking-stove stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the floor, filled me with 
shuddering disgust every time I entered it. 
But 1 had made up ray mind to endure all 
and everything, and as I have said, we began 
our new life very bravely. 

For the firat two or three months I had 
help, not very efficient help truly; but better 
far than none. Philip entered at once upon 
the practice of law, and as his office was some 
distance from home he did not return until 
evening, so we had no great amount of cook¬ 
ing to do, and belfween us, we managed to 
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keep the cottage tidy, and to take care of 
Little Pearl. 

Looking back throngh the hazy mist of 
long departed years, those early days of my 
Western life seem Infinitely happy. They 
were autumn days, and the great prairies 
rolled out before our door like seas of billowy 
gold, and the distant river lapsed and mur> 
mured between its flowery banks, with a 
music as soothing as a mother’s lullabj-. 

Philip was all life and hope; his eye was 
like an eagle’s, his brow crowned with perpet¬ 
ual sunshine. The ambition and aspiration 
of his life were about to win success; the 
consummation of all he hoped and wished for 
was within his grasp. 

Every ailernoon we went to- meet him, 
taking Little Pearl, through the grand and 
gorgeous prairies, and as often as his happy 
eyes caught sight of us he would hasten for¬ 
ward with fond embraces and approving 
words. 

“Ah, Belle,” he would say, “ I believe I am 
the happiest man in the universe, and you 
are growing contented, too, dear—I can see 
it in your bright face.” 

I ought to have been contented, I surely 
must have been, despite the influences of my 
false training; looking back at those days, it 
seems to me that they must have fled by like 
a dream of bliss, yet the seeds of discord, and 
self-love, and indolence were still in my heart, 
ready to spring up and bear fruit at any mo¬ 
ment. It is a mistaken kindness in friends 
to rear their children as 1 was raised; bettor 
by far, is it to push them out into the fierce 
storms of life, and teach them that it is God’s 
command that they shall earn their bread lu 
the sweat of their brow. 

1 linger along my life-path here, dreading 
to go forward, for beyond tliese sunny days of 
hope and promise lies the blackness of dark¬ 
ness, the gulf of sorrow and despair which 
opened like a yawning tomb across our 
way. 

The glory of autumn faded, and the chill 
November rains set in, bringing dreary, sun¬ 
less days, and changing the gorgeous prairie- 
bloom into endless leagues of sodden gray. 
My girl left me, and Little Pearl grew cross 
and fretful in her teething. In addition to 
his law business, Philip bad gone into fann¬ 
ing, and we had two or three laborers to feed 
and lodge, which greatly increased the house¬ 
work. Under this accumulation of trials my 
patience began to give way. I worked late 
and early, but I grew morose and fretful, and 


never bad a pleasant word for my husband. 
But he never complained. 

“ Poor Belle,” he would say, “ poor, over¬ 
worked little wife, be as brave as you can— 
better days will come by-and-by. Just as 
soon as 1 can get off from my business, Fll go 
to the city and obtain permanent help. In tho 
meantime, don't fret the roses from your 
cheeks and the brightness from your eyes.” 

. But despite my husband’s loving words and 
constant help, for he took one half the house¬ 
hold labor on his own hands, I continued to 
murmur at my fate, and one morning the 
crisis came. 

A dreadfully desolate morning, the cloads 
rolling down to the very river brink, in ragged, 
leaden masses, and a penetrating, misty rain 
dripping, dripping with a ceaseless, wearisome 
patter. Everything seemed to go bad with 
me that morning. Breakfast was unusually 
late, Little Pearl cross to absolute fretfulness, 
and the sick laborer up stairs in need of con¬ 
stant attention. Philip was obliged to leave 
early, and after coaxing and hushing Pearl to 
sleeV> I laid her in her dainty little crib, and 
went about iny morning’s work. And there 
was plenty of it to do; dishes to be cleaned 
and put in order, baby’s clothes to wash, and 
the rooms to be cleared of the black prairie- 
mud that stuck to the floors in huge cakes. 
To increase my vexation, and to render every^ 
thing more comfortless, the sudden gusts of 
wind that came soughing from the east, 
brought the smoke and ashes from the stove 
in great blinding puffs. 

I went to work, heart and head both throb¬ 
bing with absolute misery; and through all 
the gloom, and smoke, and discomfort, bright 
glimpses of my girlhood’s old home coming 
back to me like visions in a boautifhl dream, 
I felt wronged and injured, and while I 
worked away, dusting off the soot and ashes, 
and scrubbing up the mud, the hot tears fell 
so flxst as almost to blind me. My husband 
had been cruel, heartless, I thought, to tear 
me from a home where all was beauty and 
pleasure, and bring me to that dreadfhl place 
to wear my life out in hateful drudgery. I 
would sooner be in my grave than to live on 
so from year to year. 

In the midst of this outburst of egotistle 
despair, I heard the sick man calling fbom 
above, and dropping my scrubbiug-brush, 
hurried up to him. His fever was rising 
again, he needed cooling draughts, and loe- 
cloths to his head. I went to work to pre¬ 
pare them, trembling with nervous haste, for 
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the morning was slipping by, and the noon 
meal must be in readiness for the farming- 
lianda. In the midst of my work and harry, 
Little Pearl’s sharp, imperative cry came 
piping ftom below. What should Ido? I 
had Juat ^lent over half an hour lulling her to 
aleep^ and here she was on my hands again. 

**1 wont go down,” 1 cried, in real anger. 
^'She may have her cry out—O dear, 1 wish 1 
hadnobabyl” 

But the instant the nnwomaiily wish had 
paaed my lips, I repented of having uttered 
it. Ko baby, no Little Pearl! The bare 
thought filled me with shuddering terror. 
Hurriedly administering the sick man’s 
potion, I hastened down, eager to compensate 
Ibr my nnmotherly words by fond caresses. 
There stood the little cradle in its accustomed 
comer, the dainty lace coverlid thrown back, 
the pillow still damp and warm from the im¬ 
press of the little curly head, but Little Pearl 
wasgonel 

For an instant I stood dumb, breathless; 
then in'fi'antic foolishness I searched the 
rooms, the yard, calling upon the child's 
name as if die could hear and answer me! 
And then at last a happy thought broke like 
sunlight upon me. My husband had been 
home, and stolen away the child to tease me. 
I set about preparing dinner, looking every 
moment to see him come in. In a little while 
the noon bell rang, bringing tlie laborers from 
the dearing. I hurried out to meet them. 

•Where is Mr. Weston?” I questioned, 
with my heart In my mouth. 

•Haven’t seen him, ma’am, since this 
morning.” 

“ Not seen him ? Ton surely have, he’s got 
xqy baby.” 

But the men shook their heads, and catch¬ 
ing up my shawl, I hurried off in the direction 

of his oifice. 

Half a mile from the cottage I met him on 
his way home. 

“ Why, Belle,” he cried, catching my arm, 
and looking down in consternation at my 
draggled garments and muddy feet, in God’s 
name where are you going? what is the 
matter?” 

“O Philip, the baby, Little Pearl, what 
have you done with her?” 

•Done with Little Pearl? are you going 
mad, Belle? for God’s sake tell me what you 
mean?” 

•She’s gone, Little Pearl’s gone—I came 
down stairs and found her cradle empty, and 
1 was so sure you had her.” 


He stood silent a moment, his face growing 
as white and stern as death; then be said, 
solemnly: 

“ No, Belle, I haven’t seen the child. I 
haven’t been home since morning.” 

He started on before me with long, rapid 
strides, into the cottage, and up to the little 
cradle standing in the corner, as if to satisfy 
his own eyes. Then he turned back to the 
yard, and began to examine the tracks in the 
mud around the doorway. The farm-hands 
were examining them also. 

“Moccasin, tracks, Boss,” said one old man, 
significantly, pointing to an indenture in the 
yielding soil. “ Injuns, I guess.” 

My husband’s face grew a shade whiter. 

“ Yes,” he responded, “ that’s it, come, my 
lads, we haven't a moment to lose.” 

He started off, followed by the laborers, but 
a few rods from the house he turned back. 

“Poor Belle,” he said, putting his arms 
round me, “ this is terrible for you, but y<r*i 
must be strong, and hope for the best. Tht^ 
Indians have passed here, and it was they, 
no doubt, who stole the child. We must try 
to intercept them before they cross the river; 
we may not be back to-night; you had bett(*r 
go over to Mr. Delevau's and stay till wi* 
return.” 

But I did not go. I went into the lonely 
cottage, and fell on my knees beside the little- 
empty crib. God had given me my wish, I 
had no baby. Ah me, the self-torture, the 
bitterness of those long, long night hours can 
never be described I 

Morning dawned at last, lurid and misty, a 
red sun struggling up through ragged billow^ 
of gray fog. About ten o'clock my husband 
and his party returned, weary, haggard ami 
hopeless. They had followed the Indians all 
night, but when at last they came up with 
them, far beyond the river, they could gain 
no tidings of the child. And all our after 
efforts were equally unsuccessful. We oirere<l 
rewards, and instituted every means of in¬ 
quiry, but In vain. Little Pearl was gone! 1 
had no baby! 

There was ample time for leisure then; no 
peevish cries, no busy little hands, no little* 
baby wants to occupy me! But I, who had 
hated labor, fled to it now as my sole refuge 
and comfort. The only ease I found was in 
constant action. My husband worked too, 
hut his life seemed to have lost its impelling 
force, its happiest inspiration. 

Years went by, and not content with my 
siniple household duties I took charge of a 
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neighboring school—later I aided my husband 
in his office. My mind expanded, my ideas 
enlarged. I was no longer an indolent, help¬ 
less repiner, but a strong, self-reliant, labor- 
loving woman, a true helpmate for my hus¬ 
band. Success crowned our united efforts, 
wealth and renown flowed in upon us, my 
husband was elected judge, and spoken of for 
Congress—but we were childless, for no more 
babies came. 

I cannot say that I regretted this, for I 
could not bear to think of seeing another 
baby face in my little lost one’s place. I could 
never forget her. Hundreds and hundreds of 
times I seemed to hear again the sharp, im- 
IKjrative cry, as I heard it that morning, and 
1 would drop ray work, and rush away to the 
empty cradle, with a foolish fancy that I 
should see again the little rosy face, with its 
azure eyes and golden rings of hair. But it 
was all fancy—the pretty little cradle was 
empty, and would forever remain so; and I 
should go down to my grave yearning and 
longing for the cooing voice, the velvet lips, 
the baby caresses that would never be mine 
again. Little Pearl was gone! 

Ten years after our removal to the West, 
we received intelligence of my uncle’s death, 
and being his only heirs, we went down at 
once to attend to the settlement of his estates. 
Beturning homeward, we made a tour of 
Niagara and the principal Northern cities. 

One September night found us in New 
York, and at the opera. The house was un¬ 
usually gay, the music divine, but through all 
t!ie glamour and perfume of gorgeous toilets, 
amid the wailing of the music, and the 
triumph strains of the singers, I sat uncon¬ 
scious, almost Indifferent, the old yearning in 
my heart roused up to strange and sudden 
intensity. Only one thought possessed me, 
and that was of iny lost baby, Little Pearl. I 
seemed to be living over that terrible morn¬ 
ing and long, long night again, and ray soul 
cried out for my child with a longing that 
would not be silenced. Yet in the gay house 
and exquisite music there was nothing sug¬ 
gestive of her short, sweet little life; why 
then did she seem so near me? what was it 
ilirilled and shook me so? 

The opera over we started for our hotel. 
At one of the crossings the carriage made a 
sudden halt. 

“ Nothing but a strap broke loose, all right 
in a moment, sir,” said the driver, in answer 
to my husband’s inquiry. 

I leaned out while he was arranging it, 


looking over the great silent dty, and ap into 
the solemn summer night. The sky waa 
blue and cloudless, the stars mellow and 
misty, and a full moon hung like a goUen 
jewel in the far west My eyes filled with 
tears, and an inexpressible yearning filled my 
soul. 

“ Where is my baby, where is Little Pem|L ^ 
to-night?” I murmured. 

“ Please madam, just one penny!” ^ 

The slender, childish voice, mellow and 
sweet as the note of a blackbird, startled ina 
out of my revery, and looking down, 1 saw a 
tiny figure, and an appealing baby-iaoe, be¬ 
low me in the misty moonlight 

“ Please madam, 1 never begged before, but 
grandmarm is so sick, and she’s eat nothing 
suice yesterday.” 

Just then the driver sprang to his box, and 
the carriage whirled off again, leaving the 
little thing far behind; but I caught at my 
husband's arm, in breathless eagerness. 

“ Philip,” I entreated, “ stop the carriageii I 
must see that child.” 

He glanced back hesitatingly, and there 
the little thing stood in the moonlight, just as 
we had left her. 

“I niust, Philip,” I repeated, “don’t deny 
me.” 

And my husband bade the driver tnm 
back, which he did with a muttered im¬ 
precation. 

“ Now, my little girl,” I said, leaning 
and extending my hand, “come here, and tell 
me liow I can help you.” 

“ Grandmarm is so sick,” she replied, com¬ 
ing close up to the wheels, aud raising her 
soft blue eyes to my face, “ and so hungry, 
and I never begged before, madam P’ 

“Ajid where does your grandma live, dear P* 

“Bight down this street, in that row of 
tenements.” 

“ Take her up, Philip, we must look into 
this case.” 

My husband obeyed, and the driver being 
promised double pay, turned down towards 
the tenements. I seated the little girl beside 
me, and took her little brown hand in mine. 
The bare touch of her slender fingers made 
the very blood in my heart thrill, and I 
wanted to clasp her in my arms, and cover 
her poor, wan little face with kisses, with a 
longing that was absolute pain. 

“How pretty she is,” 1 said, smoothing 
back the tangled golden hair that shaded her 
white forehead and sweet blue eyes. 

“ She looks like a frightened bird,” said my 
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iHbrnd^niliiig; "what diall yon do with 

j^Beltor 

U>^Xmp her finever, if I can,” I replied, with 
Ttinltng of Intenie happlnees at my heart 
^OitiilMi& we reached the tenements. 

gmidmam’s room,” said the child, 
\ upward to a window in which a dim 

and followed her np 
long ill^hti of etalxB, and into the bare, 
room. On a rode conch lay an old 
her slroiig, worn iiice wearing that 
^ydor-whldinefer knows no change. 
JflWiiiflinann^*" cried the child, running to 
« herrt a good, nice lady come, 
give poo some tea, and you’ll get 
* 

.tteold woman turned her head, her eager 
ys ftsfimfag themselves upon ns. 

.. 'fThank God,” die murmured. ^ 1 thought 
1 thenld die, and leave her alone.” 

"What can we do for you, madam?” I 
adsed, bendiqg over her. 

"Kothlng fbr me, Tm past help, it’s the 
diOd 1 want looked after.” 

a Yes, hot yon must have nourishment^ 
TUlhk 9> laa, and we’ll have a 

ftBsatonee.” 

"Woman,” die said, solemnly, ^listen to 
WL- Vm dgdag—in a few hours I shall be in 
lh%other woridr-I conld drink a drop o’ wine, 

but nothing else.” 

Miy hosbend procured it in a few moments, 
drinking i^ she seemed somewhat 


"Vow/* dieeald, " while Fm strong enough, 
Igb me ipeek abont the child—^when Fm gone 
m wont have a friend in the world—you 
look like' a rich woman, would you—” 

•"FH take her, and be a mother to her,” I 
IslBrnydedf eagsriy. 

"Come roond here and let me see your 

iwn" 

I ob^fedi bending down to the dying eyes 
dMt eBerohed my free so keenly. After a 
gjoment she drew a deep breath. 

* Tea," die eald, " 1 can trost yon, your face 
is good and honest^-God has sent you—come 
hsri^ Htde Boae-^his is your new mother, 
yen most kweber, and be a good child when 
An gone.” 

I'held oat my arms, and the little thing 
■sstlsd cloee to my bosom, looking up into 

aqr free with wondering 


"I will be good to her,” I said; "as Gk>d 
hears me, I will” 

" I believe you, and now I can die in peace. 
I shoold a’ been dead long ago, but for leavin’ 
the child—that kept me back. She aint a 
friend in the world, and she’s no flesh and 
blood o’ mine. Ten years ago, my old man 
was alive then, and mimin’ a flatboat on a 
Western river, we fell in with a party o’ 
Injuns. They had a white baby with ’em, 
the prettiest, daintiest little thing I ever set 
eyes on. I had jest buried my own baby, and 
I couldn’t bear to see ’em carry the poor little 
thing away, so I persuaded my old man to 
buy it They were willing enough to sell, so 
1 took the child and raised it as my own. I 
meant to hunt up its folks, but I named it 
after my own baby, and got sich a likin’ for 
the little creator, I couldn’t bear to give her 
up—but I was sorry enough after my old man 
died, and we come to want. But I’ve kept 
the clothes she had on, and maybe, madam, 
you may hear of her people some day.” 

“ Let us see the clothes,” gasped my h^ 
band, his face as white as death. w 

" Look ill the box and get ’em. Hose.” 

The child obeyed, bringing a small bundle 
carefully wrapped up. I unfolded it with 
trembling hands, and then as my eyes foil 
upon the embroidered frock, the little crimson 
sack, and the dainty blue shoes, ray own 
baby’s clothes, for the flrst time in my life I 
dropped down in a dead faint. 

When consciousness returned, I found my 
husband bending over me with a radiant 
face, and little Rose, my own Little Pearl, 
closely clasped in his arms. 

"Found at last, Belle,” he munnured, 
tremulously. " God bo thanked, we are not 
childless now.” 

Then sitting down by the bedside we told 
onr story, and the dying woman listened with 
tears of joy. 

"God’s work,” she said, solemnly, "God 
Almighty’s own work.” 

And a few hours later, just as the sweet 
September stars faded, and the golden dawn- 
tints began to glimmer above the sleeping 
city, her spirit took its flight in peace. And 
when the ftineral rites were over we journeyed 
back to our Western borne, how happy, how 
grateful to God I need not try to express. 
From henceforth our lives were perfect—Little 
Pearl was found. 
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FAITH WILD’S BONDAGE. 

BY FBANK H. ANOIEB. 


Faith Wild had been to the city; and to 
say this of an unsophisticated country girl, 
who had never before been a dozen miles 
from the paternal roof, means a great deaL 
To Faith the assertion imported not only 
that she had looked upon the roofs of the 
metropolis, from the windows of the State 
House lantern, and beheld its imposing ag¬ 
gregate of dohies and spires from the railing 
of Cambridge bridge, but also that she .was 
no longer the simple-minded Faith who had 
left Willowville for Boston three months ago. 

When Abner Markham helped her into the 
stage-coach, on the day of her departure, and, 
with a sinking heart, waved her a sad good- 
by as the conveyance vanished down the 
road in a cloud of dust, he bade farewell for- 
to the girlish, open-hearted Faith Wild, 
^ose image had grown into bis heart. It 
was another woman who came back to him 
thi;ee months afterward. Not that Faith had 
Jleamed, in this short interval, to despise the 
little village wherein she had been born and 
bred, or to look with disdain upon the simple 
rustic youths and maidens who had been her 
companions from childhood. She was too 
true-hearted and sincere a girl to assume any 
attributes which did not properly belong to 
her, and, not even the most envious of her 
Willowville friends ever thought to accuse 
■toer of‘‘putting on airs.” But her visit to 
the city had been Faith Wild’s Rubicon. 
The experience had widened her conception 
of life, and had built up an intangible barrier 
between her and her old associates. She had 
grown out of their humble sphere, and al¬ 
though there was nothing of scornful pride 
nor any assumption of superiority in her in¬ 
tercourse with them, a host of new desires 
and ambitions had been bom in Faith’s 
bosom, which made her heart ache, with a 
pain it had never known before, when she 
thought how very hopeless these ambitions 
were. 

Thus Faith Wild’s visit to the city had to 
her a grave meaning. If she had never gone, 
she would have been quite content to marry 
Abner Markham and to settle down into a 
quiet, domestic, homespun life at Willowville, 
without once dreaming of what she had 


learned in metropolitan qompan^f^-r-that^irtU 
was remarkably smart and pnaH^, an8 
ble of improving much better opporttin^^l 
than Willowville was ever likely to oflRpr hSN 
Of course this new knowledge of herself ‘ 
brought its pain as well as pleasure. With * 
the firdt thrill of delight at finding her own 
charms attractive to city eyes, came a hnmB^ 
iatii^ recollection of her own deficiencies' 
education and accomplishments, a reooDAi^ 
tion which made her half miserable with' 
vexation. 

“But I can improve in these things/* 
thought Faith; “and 1 shall never accent 
plish anything whatever in life, if I marry 
Abner Markham ” 

And one afternoon she told him so. 

“ I thought you would marry me, Faith,” 
said Abner, digging his knife savagely into 
the log on which they were sitting. “I 
always expected it. I suppose I was a fbol 
for thinking so, but you led me yourself to 
believe it, although I had never asked you.” 

“ I wish you had not asked me now,” 

Faith, looking at him kindly from her biighty' 
blue eyes. “ O Abner 1 we have been fHends 
together since we were little children. Why 
can't we be the same to each other still 

“ Because we can’t. Faith,” he replied. “ I 
have loved you all my life, and I shall loro 
you until I die. If I had told you this belbro 
you went to the city you would have taken 
me, and you know it.” 

“ Yes,” said Faith, “ I should; and.I rq{olee 
for your own sake, Abner, that you did iiot\ 
tell me then, for since 1 came back I seem to 
have come into another world. All my life 
is changed to me. I should only have made 
you miserable, if I had married yon, feeling 
so. Don’t think, Abner, that I have learned 
to despise you and my old friends here In 
Willowville. It is not that, indeed.” 

“I understand,” he said. “Since you saw 
something of the world, you have found that 
we are not the only people in it I don*t 
blame you—only if it had been I ^ho had 
gone to the city, no length of time would' 
have changed my feelings toward you.” 

Faith bit her lip and tapped her^little foot 
impatiently on the grass. 
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■ If I lore yoQ,” she said, ** I can’t 
IL I<et ns talk of something else.” 

** The time will come,” said Abner, vehe- 
^tl7, ■ when you shall be my wife, Faith. 
Opme day yoa wiU believe me worthy of you. 
never be as good as you, but you will 
I am capable of better things than 
seen me do.” 

it tell what changes time may 
iMplfed Faith, smiling. give you 
if Abner. 1 am going up the mountain 
way, after some berries for tea. Will 

Wlr 

iei^ed. " 1 want to sit here for 
think this over.” 
then,” said Faith, placing her 
hfa shoulder as she rose. Don't 
hard of me. You will see, some day, 

I yw aU fbr the best.” 
wav^ her hand to him and tripped 
away among the trees, taking with 
har, as te aeemed to Abner, all the sunshine 
ftora the q>ot where she had been sitting, 
andean the fragrance from the wild flowers 
graw around it. As she reached a turn 
iiiifhe'na& she paused a moment to look 
ahd' aa her eyes fell upon Abner Mark- 
digging his knife spitefully into the 
4l^&a shade of something like regret came 
C BurlS dth^ heart and stung her with a 
q^sm of reraoTse. * 
lb too bad,” she said to herself 
iah I had never gone away. I be- 
Ipveame, and 1 am sorry for him. 
P 

away along the path that led 
dde of the gray old mountain which 
L-qiahadowed Willowville, and tried to dis- 
the matter from her mind entirely. But 
- M she passed leisurely onward, looking on 
Kejpier hand for berries, the briers became en- 
in her dress so provokingly, and her 
sUpped upon the stones so many times, 
sto oonld hardly help thinking that Ab- 
ssslstance would very acceptable, 
jrouderlng why he had refhsed to come 
I her. She was not quite sure that she 
K^sii done right in treating him thns. Abner 
was the finest young follow in Wil- 
' ' and the little circle of her acquain- 
a not likely to oflbr so many chances 
she could aflbrd to throw them away 
serious dollberatlon. But Faith had 
1st W heart on hi^r things. 

* 1 don’t care,” she said, shutting her teeth 
isterminedly together. " I’ll do better than 
Iha^ or die an.old maid. See If 1 don’t.” 


The berries were scarce, and Faith uncon¬ 
sciously wandered from the path, in her 
search, and had climbed half way up the 
mountain side before she became aware of 
her whereabouts. She had no fear of getting 
lost, for the trees that found a foothold among 
the rocks were so few and scattered that she 
could always have a fair view of th# country 
below, and as for the terrible tales which she 
had heard of these stony ledges, she 
believed them too little to feel any cause for 
alarm. 

And so Faith wandered on, heedless of her 
footsteps, and had barely filled her basket as 
she reached the “ shoulder ” of the mountain, 
a ledge of rough, precipitous rocks which 
overhung the spot whereon she stood. The 
sun was sinking slowly in the west, and the 
whole earth below was brightened by the 
level bars of gold which came slanting across 
the landscape. Willowville, almost at Faith’s 
feet, lay sleeping peacefully in the evening 
light, and the smoke from a hundred scattered 
farmhouses in the valley curled gently upward 
in the clear, still air. So lovely was the picture 
beneath her that Faith stopped still in admira¬ 
tion. A chord within her nature, ever suscei>- 
tible to an appeal from the beautiful, thrilled 
at the splendor of the scene before her. But 
as she remained thus, lost in contemplation of 
the view. Faith' became vaguely conscious of 
some disturbing influence breaking in upon her 
reverie. It seemed to her that some one or 
something was watching her, and she cast 
her eyes around involuntarily to sec who or 
what it was. She glanced behind her and 
saw nothing. She turned to look toward the 
top of the ledge above her, but there was no 
one there. Her eyes dropped to the ground 
again and fell upon a coiled and shining j-ep- 
tile which had disposed itself in graceful folds 
almost at her feet. 

Faith had usually a shuddering fear of 
snakes, but there was something in the posi¬ 
tion of this monster that aroused in her a 
strange curiosity. Instead of running away, 
she stood still and waited for it to move. 
There was something so horribly beautiful in 
the arrangement of its colls and in the con¬ 
tour of its glistening head, as it was raised 
motionless in the air, that Faith felt a curious 
attraction toward it. So still did the reptile 
remain, that she, after a while, began to 
doubt whether it were a snake at all, and 
questioned whether she had not been de¬ 
ceived. Perhaps her eyes had misled her, or 
mayhap it was only the ghost of a snake, the 
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spirit of some one of the old crotaU with 
which tradition infested the mountain. And 
then, carrying **• fancy still further, she 
queried whether it were not the Genius of 
the mountainGtimself, who bad assumed this 
form to terrify her into retracing her steps. 
What if yiere were treasures in the hill be¬ 
hind these rocks which it was the duty of 
this beautiful monster to guard ? 

And as Faith thought of these things, and 
amused herself with such idle fancies, the 
glittering black eyes of the creature seemed 
to enlarge, and &om their depths to send 
forth coruscations of fire. She scarcely no¬ 
ticed the phenomenon as unusual, so busy 
was her mind with the dreamy musings 
which this thing at her feet had suggested. 
The air around her became filled with a con- 
fiised, golden light, from the midst of which 
the terribly black eyes, each moment growing 
larger and wider, were fixed upon her with a 
fierce intensity. A rich voluptuous languor 
stole over her frame, and a sweet, drowsy 
hum, like the droning of bees among the 
clover blossoms, sounded vaguely in her ears. 
A dim consciousness came over her that in 
some way she was being drawn under the 
infiuence bf a fearful spell, but the brilliant 
glare of the horribly beautiful eyes bound 
her to the spot, and she could not have 
moved for her life. 

Wliat followed within the next five minutes 
Faith Wild never knew. The whole earth 
seemed to dissolve around her and to melt 
into thin air. The sun was blotted out. 
And then she felt three cruel blows that 
stunned her into unconsciousness, and she 
sank fainting to the ground. 

"FaithI Faith! Don’t you know me? 
Dear Faith I look at me.” 

It was Abner who spoke, and it was Ab¬ 
ner’s arms which were clasped so tightly 
around her. Faith opened her eyes languid¬ 
ly, and shudderingly closed them again. 

" Speak to me. Faith!” 

She started up with a convulsive cry. 
" Where am I ?” she asked. 

" On Bald Mountain,” said Abner, smiling 
to reassure her, " right in the middle of rat¬ 
tlesnakes. Not a very safe place for either of 
us, and we will get out of it as soon as you 
feel able to walk.” 

" What has happened ?” she asked, still be¬ 
wildered. " You struck me,” she cried, 
shrinking from him, as a confused remem¬ 
brance of what had occurred came back to 
her. " Why did you do that ?” 


"I?” said Abner, in astonishment, 
struck you? Faith, you are dreamitig.* 

"Yes, you struck me thrice acroes 
shoulders, and I fell You nearly killed 
" No,” said Abner, amazed at her aingnlaig 
words;" this is what 1 struck, and three 
did the business for him. In a 
more I should have been too late, 
here!” 

He thrust his cane hito the bashes 
drew out the flaccid body of a huge 
so horrible in its scaly convolutions thst^ 
Faith drew back with a shudder. 

" Five rattles,” observed Abner, swfhglogt^ jj 
creature through the air upon the end of 14 
stick and casting it away fhom him down ffaA 
mountain. It was a lucky escape.*’ 

" You have saved my life,” said Faith, fSMF 
ing her head upon his shoulder. " I 
you, Abner. I shall never foiiget it* ' ^ 



"And you thought I struck yon,* 

Abner, reproachfully. 

" Every blow which you gave that fnhnstii^ 
I felt, too,” replied Faith. " I suppose 
accounts for it. Let us leave thia drasAHe 
place. I will lean upon your arm if yon wdl^ 
let me.” - 

As they descended the mountalUi 
carrying Faith’s basket in one hand datt 
sisting her tottering footsteps with the 
the young man pondered deeply upoki 
Faith had said. If it was true that dm*' 
felt the strokes inflicted upon the 
did it argue that the reptile had ibr iUS'i 
meut made her a pait of itself? Or vte 
solution of the mystery to be found in 
fact that Faith possessed a singular 
of sensibility, wnich, in the tensely 
condition of her nerves, had assumed to 
the pain wrought upon another creature f 
did Abner himself possess that power 
had, without his knowledge, brought 
within its influence, and led him um 
ly to transfer to her a reflex of the 
which had broken the back of the enamj 

Abner was no metaphysician, but lib 
heard of animal magnetism, and had seen 
of his own acquaintances " mesmerized ” 
popular lecturer who had once vizll 
Willowville. Whether Faith’s curione 
perience had {^nything in common with 
extraordinary statements which the 
had given as facts, he could not teU, 
secret wonder came across his mind wh( 
he himself did not possess some suoh 
that exercised by the mesmerist, and whet 
he could hot command the wills and 
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1 Ipnits of ofbm^ as he heard that some 
USD could do. 

•.The matter pnazled his brain for days 
akerwarda^ until, in despair of coming to any 
ladd ooncluaion, he r^ected the entire idea 
^.ildiculouB. KeTertheless, before a week 
jlpd elapaed, an opportunity presented itself 
Jljji settle Ilia doubts and to furnish a definite 
9 iirer to the questions which filled his 
^Ibd. 

One 1a^ afternoon, as he was hay-making 
khis kither’a meadow, he caught sight of 
Idth Wild’a trim little figure passing down 
tha lane flill half a mile away. It was past 
fmr oPdock, and he knew* that she was going 
to Iba " Coi^n’’ post-office for letters. An 
breilstible impulse to put at rest his own un- 
eertalnigr aa to his influence oyer this girl, led 
him to hide himself behind a tree and to bid 
bar oome to him. From his place of conceal¬ 
ment he watched her as she came opposite 
the barway which led into the meadow. He 
aawheratiq^ and hesitate, in apparent inde- 
chton, then she advanced a step and halted 
agdn. Finany she tamed towards the 
me a d o Wi let down the bars, and came slowly 
Immtda Abner. Thus far his experiment 
had been anooesaftil, and filled with a wild 
mnllaiiiant at his unexpected victory, he bent 
fhf kn eneigies of his will to drive her back 
afpin. She had advanced nearly half way to 
hllh before she stopped once more. Then 
dm tamed quickly around and rapidly re- 
tasedher steps to the road. 

* This test, though it would scarcely have 
conflnoed a skeptical mind, was perfectly 
I aatUketory to Abner Markham. From that 
^ haor he knew that he held Faith Wild’s 
^ dmiiny in the hollow of his hand. To her 
a law to which she was bound in 
Mriie obedience. And, as the days passed 
' oiu^ found amide opportunity to verify this 
aMMUskm. Exulting in the discovery of his 
'RfV, he used it upon eveiy occasion which 
him. a chance to exercise it. He called 
: yUtti fa him ftom across the fields where no 
ddm of his voioe could reach her. He ex- 
hto control to the minor details of her 
and fiistened upon her the iron chains of 
a bondage such as few women ever know. It 
was a sweet revenge for the slight which ho 
she had put upon him, although he could 
hot but himself acknowledge how dangerous 
a power it was which he possessed. In 


meanness, or thought of that other danger— 
to him the most dreaded of all calamities— 
that even Faith’s kindly feelhig towards him 
might be changed to hate, when she came to 
realize her position, and that,dike a hunted 
tigress, she might some day turn and rend 
him. Abner loved Faith Wild with all bis 
soul. He would have laid down his life at 
her request, but there was an exultant de¬ 
light in this ability to sway the heart, 
the passions, the very life of a young 
and lovely girl, which formed a temptation 
too brilliant for a man like Abner Markham 
to resist. 

And poor Faith, at first dimly conscious of 
all this, at last came to know her enchanter 
and to realize bow terrible was the spell m 
which he held her. The serpent upon the 
mountain had not had for her a more fearful 
fascination than this man had unaccountably 
acquired. She learned to shrink from him, 
in a vague, wild terror when she met him, 
and yet was drawn to him by a subtle at¬ 
traction to which she was powerless to offer 
resistance. And it was not only in his 
presence that she felt the magician’s spell. 
His infiuence extended to the most private 
relations of her life. It caused her to do 
those things against which her whole nature 
revolted. It pressed upon her soul like some 
terrible weight, which was crushing her ex¬ 
istence into a shapeless mass of contradictions 
and anomalies. 

“Abner! Abner!” she cried, when one day 
an irresistible impulse to seek him had led 
her to him at his work, “ have you no mercy 
for me ?” 

“Mercy?” repeated Abner. “What do 
you mean, Faith ?” 

“What charm have you thrown around 
me, that I feel no longer myself ?” said Faith. 
“ Tou bid me come to you, and I come. You 
have bewitched me, and you know it.” 

A faint smile of triumph stole over Abner’s 
features, and he leaned upon his rake to look 
at her more closely. 

“ So you acknowledge my power,” he said. 
“ It is true. Faith. Do you remember what I 
told you, weeks ago ?” 

“ You will never bring mo to it thus,” re¬ 
plied Faith. “ You may make me your slave, 
but you will make me hate you. You have 
been to me a valued friend, Abner, since we 
were children together. I don’t know what 


fjHBpering thus with the main springs of you have done to me. I don’t know what 
lUth^ lifi^ be knew that he was playing with strange power you have acquired, but my will 

r Yet be bed no conceptioa of his own is no longer my own. Some spell has been 
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cast upon me, and I know tliat it is you who 
are my master. Abner, if you would not have 
me your enemy, release me.” 

“Faith,” he said, fixing his eye steadily 
upon her, “ I would not for the world cause 
you a moment's pain in a matter less dear to 
my heart. I will release you on one condi¬ 
tion. liove me.” 

She threw her arms about his neck with a 
despairing cry. 

“ 1 love you,” she said, “ and I hate yon. If 
I become your wife, my love shall be the love 
of a serpent. I warn you of your own danger. 
Now let me go.” 

Abner looked down into Faith’s face, as it 
lay upon his breast, and marked how pale it 
was. lie sadly unclasped her white arms 
from about his neck, and held both her hands 
in his, while into his own countenance there 
came a look which betokened a mental 
struggle beneath the surface, most terrible in 
its intensity. If he resigned his claim upon 
her now, his power was gone forever. Hither¬ 
to he had looked only upon his own side of 
the problem, and at this moment a sense of 
his own selfishness came upon his inward 
vision and proceeded to do pitched battle with 
his love for Faith. At this very instant he 
possessed her. Did he love her well enough 
to lose her of his own volition? Could he 
drive her from hiiu, for her own sake, and so 
stifle forever, with his own hand, the hope 
.which still filled his heart? These were the 
questions wdiich racked his brain as he looked 
down into Faith’s beseeching eyes, and in 
them read his answer. It was love that 
conquered. 

“ Go, Faith!” he said. You shall be free 
henceforth. Dear as you arc to me, I will 
win you fairly or not at all.” 

Did Abner Markham guess, as the blue 
eyes were turned to him in gratitude, that 
Faitli was half won already? 

Faith herself did not dream of such a thing, 
but she went homo and sat down to think it 
over anil to surprise herself in making excuses 
for Abner. Had she possessed this w^ondrous 
strongtli of will, would she have used it less 
cruelly than he ? she wondered. Shedoubted 
it. Ifhis love for her w’as really such as to 
cause him to renounce its very object, rather 
than by ignoble means to gain the end ho 
sought, was not the love of such man a pearl 
of too great price to relinquish hastily? She 
hardly knew. He was not her ideal hero, but 
she half-questioned whether, for that reason, 
he were any less heroic* 


She might have ended in m'a 
after all, were it not that at this moat i 
juncture of Abner’s destiny there 
upon the scene a new actor, in the 
one of Faith’s metropolitan admij^li 
came, as he elegantly but not very 
pressed it, “ to visit the humming-birtf*I 
native wilds,” meaning, perhaps, thatl^ 
to see how Faith iooked at home. 
Ellersly was a formidable rival to Abn^ 
could make French quotations 
poetic extracts neatly, and the fact' 
came from the city covered up 
mental or moral deficiencies he 
and enthroned him as a prime fkvdiffl 
the Willowville girls. With Jack’s a^jS 
green-eyed monster made sad 
the rustic gallants of the village, 
had no intention of meddling in 
It was Faith who had enchained 1 
was Faith w^hom he had jotbm^l 
distance to woo. 

And silly little Faith, who woufi 
cep ted Jack without question be! 
venture upon the mountoin, hd 
with apprehension lest he should i 
marry him. She was pleased w 
tion, but she was not ready toj 
beyond recall as yet She cd 
the pew in church and see 
face watching herself and Jack vW 
pain so keen that her heart woii 
w’ith pity for him. She could 
his work to gaze after her as sife^ 
the road, with Ellersly holding I 
her parasol, or helping her throi 
or bestowing upon her a thou 
little attentions which he knew % 
to use with advantage, and of 
understood nothing. And Faiths 
the saci'ifice, and knew that, 
suffered in siience, he su&red Aoii 
acutely. 

One Sunday evening, when i 
Abner that matters between 
Faith must be approaching a < ^ 

upon the steps of the village churchy 
for them to come out. A new 
Ellersly’s eyes, as he stood for a moi 
the light which streamed from the 
out into the night, crushed whatevd^ 
ing hope there still remained in 
heart It was a look of conscious 1 
of a certainty of victory—a look 
Abner was a deathblow to all his 
winning Faith forever. He leaned | 
churchyard fence, among the 
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K^rrang hiB hands hard togetlior. With one 
* Vord he knew that he could wrest the 
prlae ttom this man’s grasp even now. A 
iQ^it ezerdse of the boundless power which 
he possessed over Faith’s whole being would 
live her to him for life. Should the word be 
9 oken ? Could he stand despairingly by and 
lit the woman, who was to him as his very 
be taken fh>m his bosom without lifting 
a hand in defence of his own great love for 
’ her IP No, nol Back through the long years 
which they had passed together siuce the 
gDUen days of childhood, back over the dark 
waters of Timc^ which had parted him from 
the sunny shores which her presence made 
l^orious, his heart called to her with a des- 
pdilQg cry. Not yet! not yet! He could 
not throw himself upon a sword, even though 
MdA hand held it, and the words which, in 
ftn angninh of his heart, he had spoken to 
Ibond utterance on his lips. He 
find eye upon her and called to her 
wdlly ftom out of the dai*kness: 

"Falihl Come to me!” 

He knew that die could not see hhn, but 
In saw her leave Ellersly’s side and step hesi- 
*n**rtfy towards him. And as Abner stood 
IpdsCly awaiting her approach, he held with 
CM band tightly to the pickets of the fence, 
and with the other beckoned to her. With 
Wleartaln step she came across the church- 
jiri, peering anxiously into the darkness. 

fAbnerl It Is you. Where are you 
' Xbe opening of a window-blind in the 
^dmieh let loose a stream of light across the 
' duudiyaid, reaching, in a narrow, luminous 
' to where Abner stood. As she slowly 
.advanoed towards him, down this narrow 
- path between the tombstones, she seemed to 
: .Abneras a qiirit fh>m another world, sur- 
t^ mnded by the radiant halo of her own 
’ ^MleBtial glory. But her features wore a look 
10 sad and reproachful tdat Abner’s beckou- 
Kitg band fell powerieis at his side. 


“ No, no, Faith,” he cried. “ Go back, go 
back. I have not kept my word. 1 am not 
worthy of you. My heart may break, but 
you shall be spared.” 

“Abner 1” 

“He loves you,” said Abner, waving her 
back from him with both hands. “See! 
Ellersly is waiting for you. He, at least, has 
won you honorably.” 

He moved slowly away among the graves, 
while Faith stood where she had first halted, 
at the end of the radiant lane whose golden 
W'alls commenced at the window of the 
church. 

“ Farewell, Faith!” 

Poor Faith Wild’s heart came up to lier 
throat in a convulsive gasp. There was some¬ 
thing more than heroic in this man, who 
could thus, through love, resign a victory that 
was already his own, rather than gain the 
battle with dishonor. At that moment there 
came to her a consciousness wdiich made her 
whole frame tremble and her heart turn cold 
as ice—a consciousness that if Abner Mark¬ 
ham went out from her presence now, fill life 
would be to her but as a living death. Back 
to her from the outer darkness came his 
voice, calling softly in tones which trembled 
with the sadness of a last farewell. He was 
leaving her and she felt that it was forever. 

“Abner! Abner!” 

He stopped and partly turned towards her. 
She came slowly to him and twined her arms 
about his neck. 

“ The victory is yours,” she whispered. “ I 
rebel no more.” 

With a strange light glittering in his eyes, 
he placed his hands upon her shoulders and 
held her from him. 

“ Let me understand you,” he said, quickly. 
“ Is this because you pity me ?” 

She looked into his face and smiled upon 
him through her tears. 

“ X have loved you all my life,” she said. 
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THE FALLING SNOW. 

BY F. M. CBBBEBAUM. 

How beautifully lUlle the snow! 

Like heavenly blessings in disguise; 

Like angel messages from the skies 
To mourning ones below I 
It falleth so soft and slow. 

Down through the ambient air, 

Like rifted shreds of the Milky Way, 

The beautiful flakes forever stray. 

As pure as an infant’s prayer, 

Unsullied by sin or care. 

They say It is oold and chill, 

But I feel it not, for I only see 
The beautiful bloom on shrub and tree, 

And the robe on the distant hill. 

So waveless, and white, and still. 

It falls with a gentle moan 
That spreads a softness over the breast^ 

That lulls the storms of passion to rest 
And maketh the heart its own, 

Like far, faint music’s tone. 

As the cooing of some far dove 
That floats at eve o’er the twilight plain, 

It comes in its sweetness, a holy strain. 

Awaking the soul to love 
For the pure and the holy above. 

Sweet dreams of the long ago! 

Wlien a form of gladness would softly glide, 

With fairy-like gentleness to my side, 

To gaze at the falling snow, 

Flecking the earth below. 

And the snow is falling now! 

I list to its music, but listen alone, 

O w'here, with thy gladness and silvery tone. 

My beautiftil one, art thou? 

With thy fair and radiant brow! 

Where the snow lieth smooth and even, 

Neath her waveless ptdl she taketh her rest; 

’ With her white hands clasped on her pulsdess breasV 
And her spirit far up in heaven— 

The high and holy heaven. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE AT WICKLOW. 


BT ABTHUB Ia ME6SBVE. 


Wht I left the filthy and gloomy office of 
XetsiSi Bite & Tear, ** Attorneys and Counsel¬ 
lors at Law ” as their legend read, and where 
1 had acted in the capacity of clerk for the 
past doien years, was fur a two-fold reason. 
Hie first was, my health was beginning to 
fidl, from too close application to my business, 
and the old doctor, who had been in our 
fiunilj Ibr years, declared that I must have 
eomitiy air, and plenty of it, before I could 
bope to be better; and the other was, I 
WUited to pay a visit to my old friend and 
dnun at school, Tom Jones, whom I had 
mm but once since I had entered the employ 
ffSteMSi Bite A Tear. These reasons being 
ImONd sufficient by my employers, I was 
pHited g leave of absence for a couple of 
Mt^ and throwing together a modest 
ano^l of apparel 1 sallied forth for the 
dvot^'and-was soon whirling along towards 
the piuso of my destination. 

1 had learned that the train did not run 
Mner to Wicklow than half a score of miles; 
hml was told, on board, that I should find a 
mrsfance at the little wayside station 
lAkh would take me there, and therefore I 
frit somewhat disappointed, when I stepped 
SB the lonely, unsheltered platform, to find 
flMt I was monarch of all I surveyed, there 
Bothofa^^ a road, or a human habitation in 

Aenoo-road led away into what seemed to 
ho the heart of a wilderness, but which one 
to toke^ the right or the left, was more than 
I could poeoibly coi\Jecture. In my uncer- 
tointy and doubt, 1 blamed myself for not 
•hBffaig written Tom to meet me at the sta¬ 
te, as he would gladly have done, but then 
1 wanted to take him by surprise. In one 
lUilglhad succeeded, and that was in sur- 
toteg myself, for 1 had not the least idea 
te indi a wild, wildemes^looking place 
tedhe Ibund before the end of a day’s ride 
frnatbeHub. 

I was Just on the point of adopting that 
toothod which all lost travellers are supposed 
^ pet in practice, that of setting up a stick 
ffid bending my steps in the direction which 
kfrll, when, much to my relief, I heard the 
teer of wheels, and a loud voice, apparently 
17 


addressed to the beast its owner was driving, 
and in a moment more a rough-looking team 
appeared coming down the road, and in a 
little time it had driven round to the platform 
with a fionrish. 

“ Going to Wicklow he asked, as he took 
me in at a glance, and picked up the small 
mail-bag, which, up to this time, had been 
lying all unnoticed at my feet. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

Get aboard, then, aint got no time to lose. 
Most half an hour behind time, and Old Mail- 
keys, at Wicklow, will be as mad as a hornet 
if I’m late. Anybody would think he was 
post-master general by the airs he puts on.” 

I meekly obeyed this rather imperative 
summons, took my place on the seat with 
him, and away we went towards Wicklow at 
a round pace. 

The country was wild nearly all the way 
there, and my companion was by no means 
communicative, answering my questions by 
the shortest possible answers. Once only did 
he seem inclined to open his mouth, and that 
was when our journey was nearly over, and 
my attention had been attracted by an old, 
dilipidated and apparently deserted house, 
standing in a dark grove of cedars a little 
back from the roadside. I inquired who 
lived there, and he replied, with a sharp look 
In my face: 

« Nobody.” 

‘‘Why not?” 

“ It’s haunted.” 

“By what?” 

“A ghost, to be sure,” ho answered, with 
another glance into my face. 

“Of whom?” I went on. 

“ Of a man who was murdered tliere ten 
years ago, or thereabouts.” 

“Why does he walk?” was my next 
question. 

My driver looked at me as though my 
question astonished him. 

“ What makes ghosts come back anyway?” 
he said, answering my question by asking 
another. 

“I don’t believe they do,” I answered. 
“But why do people hereabouts say this 
house is haunted?” 
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Because of the lights and noises seen and 
heard here on dark nights, and of the blood¬ 
stain on the kitchen floor.” 

“ Where the former owner of the house was 
killed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What of it? Anything more than a dark 
stain, as is usually the case where human 
blood is spilt iipon wood ?” 

“ Yes, much more. On certain nights, 
when the ghost walks, and also during the 
day before, the dark stains upon the floor 
turn to a blood-red, as though blood had been 
but just spilt there.” 

“ That can hardly be. People who think 
they witness this miracle have to draw largely 
on their imagination, and allow their eyes to 
deceive them.” 

“ There is no chance for your being deceived. 
It is there as plain as the nose on your face. 
But yonder Is Wicklow.” 

He pointed to the village lying some half 
mile away on a slight elevation. This turned 
the topic of our conversation, and the haunted 
house was not again recurred to. 

I gave Tom a genuine surprise, as I had in¬ 
tended to, and he was glad to see me, as I 
knew he would be. 

One day I said to him, the thought sudden¬ 
ly occurring to iny mind: 

“What is it, Tom, about that haunted 
house over yonder? The driver told me 
something about it the other day as we came 
along.” 

My friend looked grave. 

“ I hardly know what to tell you,” he said. 
“ People that live over yonder say that the 
liouse is haunted, and 1 must confess that 1 
have seen things there that 1 cannot account 
for.” 

“You, Tom?” 

“ Yes, I myself. You may think that I am 
foolish and smile if you will, but I have seen 
things there that cannot rationally be 
explained.” • 

“ What are they, Tom ?” 

“ Probably the same as the driver told you, 
though I have seen none of the lights or 
heard the sounds; but I have seen the blood¬ 
stain when it was almost as dark as ink, and 
then again when it was a light crimson—like 
fresh blood. How this should be I doubt if 
you can explain.” 

I could not. The most I could do was to 
say that he must be mistaken. That his eyes 
had played him false, and that the change in 
the blood-stain was owing to the manner in 


which the light fell upon it. But he would 
not be convinced; neither would I. 

One moruing Tom was called away. BEo 
was goiug to a town some twenty miles dis¬ 
tant, and would not return uutil late in the 
night, peihaps not until the next day. He 
invited me to go with him, but 1 declined. 1 
had a project of luy own on foot 1 meant to 
pay a visit to the haunted house, and 1 did 
not want Tom to know of it So his aheenoa 
was the chance I coveted. 

Tom took an early start, but I did not; I 
had less than a mile and a half to go, and 1 
was in no huriy. So I lingered about the 
house, making company for Tom's inotber 
until nearly the middle of the IbrenookL 
Then I took down Tom's rifle, and, with 
remark that I was going out shooUug ibr tn 
hour or two, I left the house. 

I promised to be back by noon, in aamm 
for dinner, so, once out of sight of the whido^ 
where I had left Tom^s mother sewing I lb- 
creased my pace to a smart walk, and In 'a' 
half hour’s time I stood in front oi; Mid 
curiously contemplating, the haunted honifBi 

There was nothing very peculiar aboot^it 
to distinguish it from other old hooaea thtt 
had been deserted for a number of yeara. ‘ H 
had the same lonesome, wrnfhfir hnrftfm, 
deserted appearance that all such old bailjk 
ings have, and as there was no oue to 
the ravages of time, it was fast going to debi^J. 
Beneath the eaves the swallows htni 
their nests, and were flying busily to and lk 
in the sunlight. They, at least, 
afraid of the blood-stain, or the ghostly 
and sounds that came sometimes ft ijlB 
within. * 

The front door was fastened, so I oonlttiiW 
effect an entrance there, and I clamttand- 
over a dilapidated fbnce and ‘went roiuid^to< 
the backside, in search of another nnfrsniiJ 
Here I found one, and the door, instead 
being fastened, I found standing open a KM 
or more. 

I may as well confess that I paused frMr'a; 
moment before I went in. I may as 
also, own up, that I caught myself Ustenlngflo). 
catch some sound that might come from wfllt 
in. But all was as still as death; so I podMid' 
open the door and entered. 

I found myself in a sort of back ha^ 
entry, from which a door opened upon 
side. One of these rooms, I reasoned, ilAiid 
be the kitchen, and in it I should flnd*th^ 
token of the terrible deed which had lialpav 
give the house its bad r^ute. 
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I turned to the left, and pushed open the 
door. A glance about the room showed me 
that it was the kitchen. So I was standing 
ill the room where a murder had been com¬ 
mitted, in the years that had passed. 

I must confess that I did not give the sur¬ 
roundings more than a passing glance. My 
eyes, almost in spite of myself, I found were 
sweeping the floor, and they were not long in 
resting upon the blood-stain. There it was, 
about half way from the broad open fireplace 
to the sink on the opposite side of the room, 
and, what was more, it was of a blood-red, as 
though the life fluid had been spilled there 
ten minutes before. 

This I had not expected, notwithstanding 
the story which Tom had told. I did not be¬ 
lieve that the blood-stain could change its 
color, but here was the proof right before my 
eyes- 1 knew that it could not have retained 
it from the first; therefore what could it 
mean? What I had before learned now 
flashed upon my mind. The blood-stain 
turned only to a crimson when there was to 
be a new manifestation. To-night, then, the 
ghost would walk again. 

Leaving the kitchen, and the stain, which 
Would rivet my eyes in spite of all that I 
could do, 1 walked over the rest of the house. 
But I made no new discoveries there. To all 
apjiearances the house had not been disturbed 
since the family of the murdered man moved 
out of it. After examining every room, I 
ventured down into the cellar. 1 will here 
acknowledge that I had hesitated a moment 
before doing so, but I went, and there I made 
a discovery. 

Near where the stairs descended there was 
an angle in the wall, and near it a cellar win¬ 
dow, and it chanced, at this time of.day, the 
sunlight fell through it, and rested on the 
earth behind the step, and there it revealed 
an object which at once attracted my atten¬ 
tion. It was nothing more or less than a tin 
basin half full of newly-mixed redpainti 

In a moment light flashed upon my mind, 
and 1 sprang up the steps two at a time, and 
rushed straight for the blood-stain, where I 
knelt down and drew my hand across it, an 
act which I would not have done ten minutes 
before. I raised my hand, and saw that it 
was stained by some red substance. It was 
not the gore of the murdered man that lay 
thereon; but red paint, like that in the basin 
below stairs. 

In a moment the trick was all plain to me. 
Ghosts would have no need of this device, but 


human beings might. Whenever the old 
stain was repainted, then some sort of a band 
assembled there, wlio, for reasons of their 
own, did not care to have company, or too 
much light thrown upon their oi>erations; 
hence this device of theire which had proved 
so efficacious. 

I was not long in making up my mind to 
solve this mystery, which had puzzled the 
good people of Wicklow so long. I would 
pass the night there and see w'hat it brought 
forth. 

A glance at my watch showed me that it 
was nearly twelve, and that Tom s mother 
would soon have dinner in readiness, for the 
good woman would have considered it almost 
the unpardonable sin if the noontide repast 
was not ready when the “ sun was square in 
the window,” as she always went by that 
when it was fair. 

When I got back, minus game, the good 
woman rallied me somewhat on my want of 
luck; and then I told her of my visit to the 
haunted house, but not of the discoveries 1 
had made there. This part I kept to myself, 
as did I, also, the determination I had formed 
of spending the night there. When at sunset 
I imparted this information to her, the good 
woman received it almost with affright, and 
begged me not to do it, but I answered her 
that my mind was fully made up on this 
point, and begged her not to impart my in¬ 
tentions to any one unless it was Tom, should 
he return. This she promised, and as soon 
as the sun went down I set out upon my 
self-imposed task. 

When I arrived at the deserted house I 
found everything quiet, and as I had left it; 
and, entering the kitchen, I stowed myself 
away in a small closet opening therefrom, the 
door of which I left open a little way, so that 
I could command a view of the door by which 
I had entered, and also of that which led U) 
the cellar beneath. Thus ensconced, I waited, 
with what [lalience I could, for any develop¬ 
ment which might take place. 

Slowly the minutes dragged themselves 
along. An hour went by, and still all was 
as silent as death. Another hour was well 
told, and then I began to grow impatient. 
Would those for whom I was looking never 
come? At last I heard a footfall outside the 
door. Instinctively I placed my hand upon 
the revolver I carried in my pocket. Would 
I have occasion to use it? 

The footstep sounded closer, and at last it 
was on the threshold. The door was pushed 
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open, and a footfall sounded in the entry. 
Then there came another, and I was aware 
that two men were standing in the room. 

I beard them moving along the floor, and 
then the scratching of a match. It gave a 
promise of bnmiug, and then went out, and 
an impatient voice exclaimed: 

“ D—n the match. Give me another, Jim, 
this is gone out.” 

The voice sounded familiar. Surely I had 
heard it since ] had come to Wicklow; but 
wdiere I could not bring to mind. 

The next match did its duty, and commu¬ 
nicated its blaze to the candle which one of 
the men held, and in a little time it was 
burning clearly, dififusing a bright light about 
the apartment. It revealed the faces of the 
two men to me and as I gazed upon one of 
them, I was no longer in doubt as to where I 
had heard his voice before. It was the driver 
of the express wagon who had taken me from 
the depot, and who had first given me the 
history of the house in which we now stood. 
It was he who had addressed his companion 
as “ Jim,” and now they both moved along to 
the spot which had possessed such fascina¬ 
tion in my eyes until I had solved the mystery 
connected with it, 

Jim held the candle above it, moving it to 
and fro, but taking care to shade the blaze 
with his hand, so that it might not shine out 
too brightly through the windows. 

Do you Icnow whether any one has been 
here to-day, Sam ?” asked the one who had 
not before spoken. 

“Yes, one sure; that chap I brought over 
from the depot t'other day was in here this 
forenoon,” 

I gave a start of surprise. How did he 
know thlfft^KIad my movements been 
watch6d|fl|pifr so, did they not know that I 
was eveu^Bfe secreted somewhere about the 
house ? 

“ He here! Then he must be a detective, 
as we thought he was, in the first place,” said 
the other, in evident alarm. 

“Ko, I don’t think he is,” returned my 
•driver. “ I’ve made all sorts of inquiries, and 
l>have found that he is really an old friend of 
TEom Jones’s, and that prying his nose into 
other foiks’ affairs aint in his line; but if he 
makes it so, he had better not have come to 
Wicklow, that’s all.” 

“ So I say,” replied the other, emphatically; 
“ we’ve too good a thing here to be bio wed on 
if we can help it.” 

“You are right, there, Jim; but let us go 


down. The rest of the boys will he aloflg 
soon.” 

I held my breath as the two villains passed 
tdong to the cellar door, which I had left 
standing open, and descended the stairs lea^ 
ing the old kitchen again in total daiknesa. 

What was their errand below? 1 —fce d 
myself this question, and at once resolved 
that I would find out if possible. Koiselesdy 
I glided out from the closet and felt mj way 
along to the cellar door, where I paused and 
listened. A faint light came up from below, 
and the hum of distant voices. 

Silently I descended the stairs. When 1 
reached the bottom I found myself in total 
darkness. The light had disappeared, and 
the hum of voices had ceased. 

What had become of them ? It seemed as 
though the earth had opened and swaDowed 
them up. ' . 

Suddenly I heard a sound above my head; v 
others of the gang were crossing the kltdlA 
floor towards the entrance to the ceDar, add ‘ 
in a moment more they would be eoiiilng 
down upon me. 

Hastily I crept in beneath the stsii% ta oc ii V 
ing over the basin of paint, with one baad 
and dashing its contents over my hand* mid 
face. Once under the stairs there was plailly 
of room, and I drew myself up into as anOdK-j 
a compass as possible against the wall, and^ 
with my hand upon my revolver waited ifar 
what the next minutes would bring Ibrth. 

Tramp, tramp, above my head, soundfid 
the footsteps, and by them I was assured duit 
three more had entered the cellar, and weda. ^ 
groping their way about in the darinil^ 
Suddenly a voice exclaimed impatiently: 

“ Why don’t the* boys show that Ug^t? !t 
shall break my neck over something that mn^ 
be lying about here.” 

“Give the signal and they will diowitP 
said another. 

A sharp, short whistle cut the air a 
knife, and it had not died away before a door 
in the wall, which had escaped my notloe m . 
my previous visit, was thrown opm. and m 
bright light flashed out, revealing a room ^ 
considerable dimensions beyond, in wbldk 
were tables and benches ranged abouL TU 
light was too brilliant to proceed from ia 
tallow candle, for it lighted up the cellar with* 
out, revealing the forms of the three mea 
distinctly, and had either of them chanced to 
have turned their heads they must have aeeti 
me crouching beneath the stairs. Bat aa 
'luck would have It they did not, bat pawaatt j 
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lit cnee Into the ftariher apartment, closing 
the door behind them, leaving me in darkness 
jutue profound than before. 

' Thrice was this repeated, and I had seen 
ten men enter the secret chamber. Then 
oune a kmg interval, which convinced me, at 
iast^ that they had all arrived who would be 
then that night. 1 reflected upon what 
ibonld be my next move. 

• To attempt to pry any further into their 
mysteries that night, 1 thought, would avail 
me nothing and it might get me ipto difficul¬ 
ties. 1 had learned enough already to forever 
lay the s^iost in the haunted house, and to 
bring a pack of villains to Justice. That they 
were a gang of base coiners, or counterfeiters, 
1 had not the least doubt, and 1 felt that it 
would be my duty to unearth them to the 


1 ftltconsiderable interest in the discoveries 
Ihpd made^ and 1 knew that 1 should be the 
Hon of Wlc^w for the next seven days at 
Isoah. People would say to one another: 

*^TIieie goes the man who laid the ghost,” 
andl ahonld also be an olject of interest to 
ladies in the church the next 
At that moment 1 felt myself quite 
it suddenly occurred to me that I 
^ jrildiemember the old adage ^ not to crow 
pil yon are out of the woods.” 1 had 
HbgnIfiPn that 

XiMW came back to ray Immediate siiiv 
xoandlaigBy and reflected on what 1 should *do 
Should I remain where I was, and see 
i from their den and talte their 
, or should I leave at once, and re- 
k Ip Tom’s mother, while the coast was 


Xdeelded upon tlie latter, and was about to 
onml cast from my hiding-place, when 1 
baud footsteps again in the kitchen. More 
cf- thabi were ocMiilng, so I shrauk back uito 
my comer to witness their descent 
The footsteps went round the room and at 
imt came- to the cellar door, where they 
for a moment, while a light, as from a 
hiitem, flashed down the stairs. Then the 
flbetmeps begui slowly to descend. I counted 
themf one by. one ontil they reached the 
Mlom, and the new-comer stood close to, 
Imt wlUi his hack towards me. In one hand 
1m eairiad a common lantern, and as he 
meved away from the foot of the stairs, I 
flbeiiifot that his figure looked very familiar. 

. He held the lantern up as he went round, 
siiid from his motions 1 could not help decid¬ 
ing Uiat he was a stnmger to the spot, and 


not a member of the gang beyond the wall. 
At last his steins brought him close to the 
door, through which I had seen the nieinbers 
of the gang pass, and at this instant his 
face was turned by chance for a moment to¬ 
wards me, and 1 plainly saw his features. It 
was my friend, Tom Jones. 

I hardly checked myself in time to prevent 
giving utterance to an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise at beholding him, for 1 had not sup¬ 
posed that he had returned. But here he 
was in the flesh, and 1 knew his errand at 
once. His mother bad told him where 1 had 
gone, and he had come in search of me. 

I was about to call out to him in a low 
tone, but before I could do so he had seen the 
door, and, evidently with the intention of 
entering, he placed his hand upon the latch 
and finding it fastened he gave it a violent 
shake. It produced no result^ so he gave it 
another, and the next moment it flew open, 
revealing nothing but a dark void beyond. 

Taking a step forward, despite the low 
warning I gave him, he held his lantern out, 
that its light might show his way, but in a 
moment more it was dashed from his hands 
and all was total darkness. 

" Villains, unhand me,” I heard Tom cry; 
then there was a shoit struggle, followed by a 
blow and a heavy fall, and then all was still. 

Poor Tom! Had they taken his life, and I 
close by, without lifting a hand to prevent It? 
I heard the door shut to with a clang, and 
then all was stilL 

What should I do? Should I fly to his as¬ 
sistance, and with my simple arm combat the 
whole gang and try to save his life? or should 
I make the best of my way out of the accursed 
spot, and run to the village and give the 
alarm? For a moment I was undecided. 
Either way it seemed that Tom’s life was at 
stake. 

At last I formed the resolution to go for 
help, and was just edging my way out from 
beneath the stairs, when the door of the 
secret apartment was again thrown open, and 
the brilliant light which I had seen before 
flashed out. 

Hastily I fell back against the wall, fearing 
that I should be discovered; and there I lay 
holding my.breath, while three or four of tho 
gang went peering about the cellar and up 
through the house seeking for any compan¬ 
ions which Tom might have brought with 
him. At last they were apparently satisfled 
that he came alone, and returned to their 
den, leaving me undiscovered. 
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No sooner was the door shut, than, having 
changed iny mind as to the course of pro¬ 
cedure, I emerged from my hiding-place, and 
crept noiselessly up the stairs, across the 
kitchen, out into the open air. 

Here, in the thick shrubbery which grew 
close to the house, I secreted my?elf, and 
there remained motionless, until I counted 
as many leave the house as I had seen enter 
' the cellar. Then when I had given them a 
chance to get well clear of the premises, 1 
reentered the house, and bivstened down to 
the cellar to hear if possible the fate of Tom. 
I carried with me a rusty iron bar which I 
had stumbled upon outside, with which I 
meant to break in the door, could I not open 
it in any other manner. 

Feeling ray way to the door, which 1 tried 
and found securely fastened, I placed my ear 
to the crevice and listened intently. At fii-st 
1 heard nothing, and then a sound fell upon 
my ear which I was sure was a groan. 

“ Tom,” I cried, through the crevice; ‘‘you 
are not deail, I hoiKj?” 

Another groan and then a faint voice said; 

** Not quite; can’t you get to me 

My only answer was a blow upon the door 
with that bar, another and another 1 dealt 
upon it; till at last the bolt was broken, the 
door swung back, and I rushed into the secret 
chamber. 

“ Tom, where are you I cried. 

“Here,” said a voice, at my feet; and 
reaching down I encountered the face of 
Tom, which in another moment 1 should 
have put my foot on. 

“ Thank God that you are alive, Tom; but 
are you much hurt?” 1 cried, searching for 
his hand, that 1 might give it a friendly 
pressure. 

“ Some, I am afraid; my head don’t feel 
just right yet. You must find my hand there. 
The villains have fastened them behind me, 
and ray legs are bound too.” 

“The rascals! but they shall suffer for 
this,” I said, as with my pocket-knife 1 set 
Tom free, and then helped him upon his feet, 
where for a minute he was unable to stand 
alone, his head was so dizzy. 

“Lead me out of this room. The air is 
stifling. Get me out beneath the stars and I 
shall feel better.” 

“ Lean on me and I will soon get you 
there, Tom,” 1 replied; and, half-supporting 
him, I led him out through the cellar, up over 
the stairs, through the kitchen, and so had 
him out where the cool air could bathe 


his brow and bring him fairly to hima^ 
again. 

In a little time he had in a measure recov¬ 
ered his strength, and we had set out for 
home. 

“ Did you recognize any of them, Tom I 
said, as we went along. 

“ No, not one,” he replied. * It was not 
light enough.” 

“ Why did they bind you band and foot? 

Do you remember what they said about It?” 

“Yes, plainly. They tried to make roe 
take a horrid oath that I would never reveal 
what 1 had discovered of their hiding-place, 
but 1 refused to do it Then they t<rfd me 
that 1 should never leave the place alive until 
1 had taken the oath, and that they would 
starve me to it, or to death. So they bound 
me and left me there till you came.” 

Then, in return, I told him of what I had 
witnessed, and by that time we were at bis 
mother’s. 

It was past midnight, and the good woman 
was fearfully frightened. Tom had coma 
home sooner than he had promised, and had 
gone at once to the haunted house for mtk ' « 
She had watched anxiously for our retiuR,* 
and when, at last, we did present ourselves^ 
she was fHghtened more than ever. Tom^- 
face and clothes were covered with blood, 
wiiich had flowed from the wound in bit 
head, while I presented an equally gory 
pearance on account of the red paint with 
which 1 was plentifully besprinkled. 

Leaving Tom to acquaint his mother with 
the details of our adventures, I made my way 
to the village, and soon had the proper ofBeen 
alert to their duty; for I knew if we wanted 
to make a haul we must do it before they 
would have a chance to return to see to tlietr 
prisoner. Quietly we proceeded to the old 
house, and there found that which I had ex¬ 
pected to find, namely, tools, plates and 
presses of a gang of counteifbitera, and a 
laige amount of spurious currency, whicli 
they had ail ready to send to their agents In 
various parts of the country. 

It was near rooming when we got round to- 
call upon my old friend the driver, and It 
must be confessed that we somewhat anp- 
prised that worthy when we accommodated- 
him with a pair of bracelets. When he saw 
roe, he was convinced that I was in reality a 
detective, and that I already knew all ; so be 
made a clean breast of it and implicated all of 
bis companions, whereby we were enabled to 
secure the whole gang, and thus Jlireak np a 
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combination which extended over a large 
area of territory to which no clue had before 
been obtained. 

It was daylight when I got back to Tom’s 
mother’s, and I found that neither of them 
bad been abed, so anxious were they to know 
how it all turned out, and when I had told 
my story they were of one mind, that I had 
done a good night’s work, which conclusion I 
also coincided in. 

I stayed in Wicklow until the villains had 
bad their examination and been carried 
away to jail, and I was all the lion that I had 


imagined I should be. Old ladies would stop 
to look at me in the street, and so would the 
boys; but the young ladies, I must confess, 
though it hurts my vanity to do so, only gave 
me a look, and then their eyes follow^ed some 
other better looking fellow' who chanced to be 
going by. 

I hear from Tom quite often now. He says 
the ghost no longer walks in the haunted 
house, and that the blood-stain retains its . 
dark hue from one year’s end to another. 
When it changes its spots again I shall make 
another trip to Wicklow. 


FIVE LETTERS. 


TRAXSCKCBED BY MBS. M. A. DENISON. 


EETTEB FIRST. 

Dear Clara:— Mrs. Alden made all the 
trouble, I think, in the affair you mentioned. 
You must have heard of Laura’s marriage; it 
was very brilliant, took place in New York, 
but under the protest of Laura’s mother. 
Mrs. Alden was a singular woman, always. 
After losing seven children, she reared Laura, 
who was her idol, of course. She never 
wanted her to marry; she was a very miser 
in the matter of affection. Besides, she had 
not been happy in her married life, and she 
naturally looked upon men as monsters. The 
idea of Laura’s marriage was repugnant to 
her in every sense of the word. 

But Laura loved young Lincoln; she met 
him at a picnic, and I think it * was 
love at sight on both sides. He was an hon¬ 
orable young man—and possessed great per¬ 
sonal beauty. Laura is a passionate creature, 
and she worshipped him with all the warmth 
of her fervid nature. I believe she truly 
loves him now. 

Well, she married him, and Mrs. Alden 
was 80 miserable about it, that she was taken 
ill, and came near losing her life. At last 
she consented that Laura should accompany 
her husband to New York, stipulating that 
she should spend a certain part of the year 
with her daughter, during the winter, and 
that Laura must stay with her through the 
summer season. 

It was a conveniofit arrangement, for Had¬ 
ley is not far from the city, you know. 
Young Lincoln could drive back and forth in 
his own carriage, or take the cars. 


The first winter passed agreeably with one 
exception; Mrs. Alden interfered too much 
with the business and pleasures of the young 
people. She had been accustomed to the su¬ 
preme domineering of her own house, and 
could not give up her arbitrary love of rule. 
Her temper was not gentle, by any means. 
Laura did not see these things in the same 
light as her high-spirited husband did; she 
was accustomed to her mother’s whims and 
caprices; he was not, and it made him un¬ 
easy and unhappy. He wanted a house, and 
Laura to himself. This yearning would not 
have been so strong if Mrs. Alden had exer¬ 
cised a little common sense. But though she 
had a beautifully furnished suite of apart¬ 
ments, she intruded her company on her 
daughter and son-in-law, so that naturally 
they felt some restraint in her presence. 
Finally, she took command of the cook, and 
even ventured, to young Lincoln’s great sur¬ 
prise and indignation, to countermand his 
orders, merely offering the briefest apology. 

Sometimes he expostulated, and then bitter 
blame was thrown upon him in the presence 
of Laura. He loved his wife most tenderly, 
but he could not bear too much, and when it 
came to this, that in every little matter of 
difference between Laura and his wife, Mrs. 
Alden interfered, always taking sides against 
him, he angrily declared that his wife must 
either part with her mother, or with him. 

Then came confusion worse confounded. 
There was no calm friend to advise. Mrs. 
Alden went into fainting fits, and from that 
into hysterics. Laura wept passionately and 
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accused her husband of wishing to kill her 
mamma. Then her mother left the house, 
and went to that of her brother, where she 
was taken ill again. Laura flew to her moth¬ 
er, who wept the tears of weakness and of 
anger, declared she should die without her 
child—that she was a poor, lonely widow 
with nobody to lo?e her; that her darling’s 
affections had been stolen from her, and 
much more of the same kind of nonsense. 

What was Laura to do? She had not 
been trained to independence in matters of 
judgment, and I am sorry to say the wilflul 
mother conquered. Laura wrote to her hus¬ 
band that she must, for the time at least, 
remain with her mother. 


LETTER 8ECOKD. 

Laura’s mother is dead; they have been 
expecting it for some time. The poor girl 
has no one to go to, for she has not heard 
from her husband since he went away six 
months ago. I sometimes think it is cruel 
of him not to write her. 

The poor girl was wild with grief for a 
time, but she is corner now. 

Such suffering either exalts or debases; I 
think it exalts Laura. She has a sweet and 
noble beauty of countenance; with a differ¬ 
ent mother, she would have been a higher 
order of woman. As it is, trouble has 
changed her character, materially. 

Last night Laura was with me when the 
young minister of the new church came over. 
He is just married; his bride is a lovely crea¬ 
ture, exceedingly winning in speech and 
manner. 

Laura’s eyes filled as she witnessed their 
happinesa 1 knew of whom she was 
thinking. 

After they had gone, for the first time she 
spoke to me of her husband. Poor thing! 
she has sacrificed much on the altar of filial 
love. She thinks she shall never see him 
again—that he has forgotten her. I am not 
so sure of that. 1 believe he loved her ten- 
derly and truly, but there was no comfort at 
home, and she deliberately chose to go with 
her mother. It was a hard case—I confess it. 
And she is by herself too much, mourning 
over the past. She needs a motive. 

Yesterday, I thought it might rouse her to 
witness a little suflbring. So I drove to a 
miserable house on the outskirts of the town. 
The woman I called to see was dead. 

“ She’d bad n^ws, ma’m, of her husband,” 


said the person who was watching p 
killed at sea, by a fall, and th&t end 
miss; she died just on the stroke of ti 

“ And what’s to be done for this deaf 
girl?” I asked, taking the miserably 
child on my knee. ** See, Laura, dear, 
a beautiful face she has.” 

** Sure she must go to the poor-us^ 
the woman, stolidly. 

“ No,” said Laura, “ at least not ifor 
present. I will take charge of the pp(^ 
orphan, gladly. She will be compa^ 
me.” 

Now this is just the thing fbr Laura; 
save her, for it occupies her mind coh 
It is such a lovely little creature, too^^ 
long lashes and soft brown eyes; anS 
grateful as she can be. And Lanra 
cover her good spirits, I am sure she ^ 
hailed the first smile this morning wll^ 
delight. And still she hears no 
her husband. 


LETTER THIRD. 

Our young pastor is doing a gOQ4^ 
The spirit of reform is coming to our i 
Do you remember Dolly Day ? Hers^ 
woful fall. Her mother died in conseg)^ 
for she was a proud woman, and sine 
time Dolly has shunned society. It 1 
ous place she has chosen for her ab 
little ruined hut just within the 
the woods close by, and kept cle 
little grave—that of Dolly’s 
child. It died at its birth, and she 
sight pf it—a perpetual reminder. 

We have seemed to forget her of la^ 
minister’s little wife heard of her, 
she posted, taking me for comp 
little thing! she dreaded to gom,bu 
and came back delighted. 

Her eyes sparkled as she told 
success. 

*^At first you can’t think how 
she said, ** but she looked neat, and ^ 
very sad. Finally I spoke of that Utl 
and then she broke down. I don’1 
she has cried for years as she ^tq 
And she told me all her sorrowfhl 
wept and sobbed as if her heart yrf 
broken.” 

Well, the ending of the whole _ 
Dolly is a good Christian. She 
humbly and meekly before all 
sun, and nobody seems to cast her B 

Laura has^a fearfUl temper, as 1 
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Imre told yon onoe before. Yesterday in my 
pnwuoe ihe gere way to it. jLiittle Anna 
bad dlipleBaed her, she was fri^tened, and 
pcrfaapa willfliL 

*You are a wicked little thing,” cried 
Lauie, atampiiig with vexation. wont 
kMp you, and nobody else will be willing to 
bur with youratabbomness and ugly temper. 
I don’t cate if somebody tak€S 9 you away, 
tUa veiy day.” 

How moch that was like her mother, 1 
wed not tell yon. The child sobbed bitterly, 
nd Lamm was not prepared for what hap¬ 
pened not long after. 

I was at tea with Laura. The girl came in 
from the kitchen saying that a sailor wanted 
to ase the lady of the house. He was. asked 
Into the aitting-room to wait; Anna was 
Ihaie with her dolL We all heard a glad 


’‘Fapavpapa!” and hurried out to see our 
beaotiftil pet clinging to the neck of a great 
bearded sailor man. 

So he bad not fallen from the masthead as 

hie poor wife heard. 

Whether he will take the child or not we 
ennot tell; but Laura believes it is a Judg- 
na^iqponher. 


XJBXTBB FOTJBIH. 

Thaaalte.haa gone to sea again, and left 
gma Anna with Laura. He probably sees 
that It will be for his child’s advantage. 
laoiB gipwe more gentle every day, but still 
I can see that the old trouble wears upon 
bar. She often speaks of her husband, but 
not to blame him. 

”WluU could he do?” she asks, with tears 
toluirbeaiitlftil eyes; ^home was not home 
.itthoutme.” 

"Tmstme, dear, you will hear from him, 
soon," I said. 

^ What makes you think so ?” her face was 

” 1 6el It in my bones,” I said, laughing; 
^thafb idl I can tell you.” 

A little later, Mr. Graves the minister 
came over here, wishing to see me alone. We 
want into our cool little back parlor. Feeling 
naevona^ not knowing exactly why I was, I 
baled myaelf for a moment In thrusting the 
woodbine that peeped into the window, out- 
aide^ and dosing the blind. Then I sat 
down amlling at my own fears, opposite our 
young ftfend,” as Judge Story calls him. 


** I hardly know in what way to approach 
the subject,” he said, “ but I believe I have 
found a clue to Mrs. Lincoln’s husband.” 

I was instantly in a tremor of anxiety. 

“Is he here?” 

“ No, not here, but at Leedsville, some 
ten miles from here. I was there yesterday, 
and was called in to see a sick man, who was 
thought to be dying.” 

** O I” 1 clasped uiy hands hard and felt my 
face grow pale. 

“ He was better, though, when I saw him, 
though very weak, indeed.” 

“And why should you think it was Mr. 
Lincoln ?” 

“ I will tell you. I mentioned the name of 
our village.” 

“ ‘ Do you know anything about Hadley ?’ 
he asked. 

“ I told him I was settled here.” 

“‘Are you acquainted with a widow Al- 
den ?’ he further questioned me. 

“ ‘ I was,’ I said. 

“‘ You were?’ with a long, painful glance. 

“‘Yes, but she is dead. I attended her 
funeral several months ago.’ 

“‘But her daughter—but Laura?’ he 
almost gasped. 

“ ‘ She is still in the old place ?’ 

“‘Happy?’ 

“‘Contented—but I should Judge not 
happy,’ I said. ‘She feels keenly her bus- 
band’s absence and long silence.’ 

“ His features worked a little, and he was 
silent. I tried to think of some way of allud¬ 
ing to the matter that occupied my thoughts, 
but could not take the initiative on so deli¬ 
cate a subject. I believe the gentleman is 
there under an assumed name, for gentleman 
he is, undoubtedly.” 

“ He had not heard of Mi*s. Alden’s death, 
then ?” 

“ I judge not, by liis extreme emotion. He 
feels, doubtless, that lie has been in error, 
and does not like to intrude himself upon 
her notice, before he can learn how she views 
his desertion. I presume he was coming on 
here, when he was taken ill. At one time, 
as I said, they thought him dying, and he 
requested to see a clei*gyman; I was called in, 
the proprietor of the house being acquainted 
with mo.” 

“ It must be dear Laura’s husband,” I said, 
joyfully. “ I will tell her as gently as I can, 
and then I know w'hat she will do.” 

So the minister went away. 
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LETTER FIFTH. 

Well, here I have written nearly three 
sheets, and have not told you the principal 
items of news—good news, yet. The sailor, 
Anna’s father, is dead. Poor man, he came 
to his death in the very way it was reported 
before; was it not singular? So the sweet 
child is an orphan. 

You remember Judge Story, the good, kind 
“ woman-hater,” as he has been called. Well, 
he is at last going to the altar, like a lamb to 
the sacrifice. Methinks 1 hear you cry out 
with uplifted hands, “ who will marry that 
eccentric, ugly old fellow ?‘^ Well, I will tell 
you—but, listen, I deny in toto your scanda¬ 
lous assertions. In the first place, the judge 
is only forty-two, and his aflSanced bride is 
all of thirty-eight. Can you guess who it is, 
now? Of course not, and you will necer 
guess, so I will tell you her first name is 
Augusta, old-fashioned and trim. Her other 
name is—but you have divined it by this 
time. And now you know why 1 deny your 


assertion. To think I have lived ji 

years, to be married at last. But it’s the way ifl 
of the world, isn^t it? .;3 

I have just come from Laura’s. You nevw ^ 
saw a happier couple than she and her hi»- M 
band, as cosy as birds in a nest, and they m 
have adopted little Anna. 1 couldn’t onde^ ji 
take to tell you how the reconciliation name 4l 
about, only it did, and throng the efforts of* || 
our good little minister. r 

There were tears, kisses, smiles, but na i 
reproaches. They are very happy, and 
Laura is so altered that I do not think tfafljy* 1 
will ever have any more trouble, for abe 1 
puts a strict watch upon herself, a guard oil 
her quick temper. 

The judge is at the door. Homely—bloM 
him! he’s a beauty, and I say it if 1 should 
not—although he is marked a little witih the/ 
small-pox, and there is just the slightest 
in his dear blue eyes. Well, good-by— I wilt 
let you know in time, so that you can oonM' ' 
to the wedding. Yours, Aug-UBTA. 




THE SIEGE OF THE LOG CABIN. 

BY GEOROE H, COOMER. 


I nATO been reading,” said the old lady, 
“ how Rose Bradwardine saw the three High¬ 
landers lay dead at her father’s door at 
Jully-Yeolan, and the incident has set me to 
thinking of an episode of my own early days.’’ 

‘‘O Aunt Ormand!” said Mabel—for w^e 
all called her “ aunt,” though she was no rel¬ 
ative of ours—do tell us of the Indians 
again! This is just the day and the scene 
for it; see how heavy the apple trees are 
with snow, and the stumps and the rocks 
look as if they might get up and walk about. 
I can imagine a warrior peering at us from 
behind the well-curb with the white flakes 
in his eagle quills!” 

“Why, M! how romantic,” sMd bright 
little M^d; “do you supj>ose those eagle 
quills would make your scalp come any easier? 
Foi;,my part, I believe an Indian is just an 
Indian—the romance writers put on the 
quills, or at best they are only partridge 
feathers!” 

“Was the dark and bloody ground anything 
like the scene we now look upon?” asked 
Mabel; “ for this is very rugged, and it seems 
wild enough to me.” 

“Ono, my child,” replied Mrs. Ormand, 


C 

“ it was a level country, but the forest ' 
peared to go on and on forever—an ocean : 

gnarled oaks and great towering pinea *: 
There were smooth, open spaces at intervals;^ * ^ 
yet, bordering the whole, and winding 
and standing like a wall against the sky, inii . 
the same prodigious growth of giant& iii ' 
front of our house was a plain, beyond whli^ ' 
were seen the treetops. It narrowed nw 
tlie cabin, and the lines of forest meeting lit. 
our rear shut us within a triangle betWMPDi * < 
the enormous walls. 

“ In the summer, this open space was beaik- 
tiful with flowers, and all around the borden * 
of the forest were scarlet and gold and anm 
fringes, composed of thousands uprai tboot 
sands of starry blooms. But In the wfakier^., 
one could have dreamed that vre im 
hemmed about with phantoms. The 
oak had his turrets and his warden, and 
neath the swaying limbs what long^ 
chambers of gloom I The whole 
tribe mi^t have been imagined atanding.ipg, 
crouching with belt and hatchet cbm to ogv 
little cabin, when not a living thing waa oi^. 
—for there were all shapes in the foroali . 
ever fancy drew. . ^ 
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My mother was a nervous and timid wo¬ 
man, very lovely in face and form, and pos¬ 
sessing a sweetness and sociability of temper 
which would have made her beloved in a 
civilized community; but she w'as utterly un¬ 
fit for a life in the wilderness. True, she 
loved the flowers and the w'ild and beautiful 
scenery, but she had a horror of the Indians 
and panthers, and in the bitter days of win¬ 
ter she saw either the one or the other in 
every shape assumed by the fantastic snow. 
1, on the other hand, resembling my father, 
sufiered little from anticipations of evil. The 
winter inspired me with strength of spirit, 
and the summer was a volume of whose 
pictures and songs I never tired. I had one 
brother, a little, blue-eyed child, who at the 
time of which I am about to speak was only 
three years old; and thus we four comprised 
our household. My sources of amusement 
were very diflbrent from yours—did you ever 
fire a gun, Mabel?” 

“ O goodness, no, Aunt Grmand! I should 
never expect to survive it.’^ 

"But I have,” said Maud; “the mark of 
the bullet is on the old apple tree, yonder, 
only it is all covered with snow. It was 
Cousin Frank’s gun, and how frightened he 
was because it stretched me flat on the grass. 
I declare, I don’t see how an army escapes 
self-destruction. I should think the first fire 
would be fatal to all concerned.” 

"You did not hold it right,” said Aunt Or- 
! inand, smiling; “you allowed it too great 
} latitude to ‘ kick.’ Now I, in the wild woods, 

I was taught differently; I learned that the 

gun should be sufiered to kill only at one end. 
Father would sometimes call me his ‘ little 
tom-boy,’ when I begged him to let me pr c- 
‘ lise with his rifle, yet he was pleased when 
he saw the bark fly from a tree-trunk before 
my ball, and still more so when I stmck a 
mark he had made with his axe directly in 
the centre. 

“ ‘ I believe you would encourage that girl 
to go out on a panther hunt!’ remarited my 
mother, laughing; for though she feared I 
would be harmed with the rifle, she was 
amused at my dexterity in shooting, and once 
or twice went with me to the trees while I 
pointed out the place where the bullet had 
ploughed along. But at last there came a time 
when tlie bullet did not plough along, but went 
straight into the tree, centering the mark at 
every fire. 

“ * Who knows,’ said father, one day, in my 
hearing, ‘ but this may turn to good ? We 


are in the heart of a wilderness, where the 
rifle is the only law of those around us. In 
an Indian fight it would be better than a 
Latin grammar. But Margaret does not 
neglect her grammar either ’—and I did not, 
Mabel, for mother taught me—‘ and if her 
uncommon beauty,’—I was young then, 
Mabel—‘ should win her a cultivated admirer, 
and she should find her home in a more pol¬ 
ished community, she will not be unprepared; 
but should she continue to dwell in the wilds 
—should she be left alone upon occasion with 
little children around her, like Oscar here, 
would she not feel it a happy circumstance 
that her hand is no stranger to the rifle? 
That hand is no less beautiful, nor is her 
heart less feminine, than would be the case if 
she had never heard the whistling of a bullet 
and knew not how to send one to its mark.’ 

“ This expression, which father did not 
know that I had overheard, impressed me 
very strongly. I looked at little Oscar and 
thought of the Shawnees, and wished that I 
had a rifle of my own. My mother wrote a 
humorous account of ray proficiency in 
marksmanship to my Uncle Arthur, her 
brother, with whom I was a great favorite; 
and shortly afterwards, upon the occasion of 
his making a journey to visit us, he surprised 
me with the present of the most handsomely 
finished rifle thjit I ever saw. He laughed 
heartily on presenting it, and I do believe that 
ray face would almost have burned your hand; 
for I had never till then realized what a 
‘ tom-boy ’ was. 

“ Uncle Arthur, however, seconding my 
father’s views, told me that there was noth¬ 
ing in my woodland tastes to be ashamed of. 

* A shot over your fatlier’s shoulder when his 
gun was empty, might make one the less 
Shawnee,’ he said, ‘ and be very opportune.’ 
I tried my skill in his presence, as he insisted 
that I should do. My father watched me, 
while mother laughed merrily, and little Os¬ 
car stood wondering in the doorway. 

“‘Not a long aim!’ cried Uncle Arthur, 
‘ remember that! Quick and decisive! Never 
let your gun stop—bring it steadily up, and 
the instant it covers the mark, fire!’ 

“ Father had often told me the same thing. 
‘ Ping!’ sang the bullet, and running forward, 
how my heart thrilled to see a small round 
hole in the bull’s eye on the oak From that 
moment my mortification passed away. Did 
not Uncle Arthur know well enough that I 
was no amazon, no wild, masculine, strong- 
minded creature that passed for a woman ? 
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Surely he did. I was only a woodland girl 
who could fire a rifle. I looked in the glass 
to see if I had grown masculine—I examined 
my own tastes and fancies, and knew that I 
had all a girPs heart. Then I felt at ease upon 
the subject; for I have no sympathy with a 
woman who is almost a man. 

'^Ailer a pleasant sojourn at our cabin, Un¬ 
cle Arthur departed, and not long subsequent, 
father was obliged to leave home on business 
relating to some property of his. It was the 
first time he had ever left us, and nothing but 
the most urgent necessity constrained him to 
do so; for it was now winter, and the wilder¬ 
ness lay about us like a great, rugged ocean, 
across which no aid could reach us in the day 
of need. Besides, we had learned that the 
Shawnees had become more than usually 
troublesome. Always a warlike people, whose 
feats of arms were as old as tradition itself, 
they had not yet ceased to be the terror of 
the ^ dark and bloody ground.’ Father paused 
long at the door. 

* Bemaiu in the house,’ he said, ^ there will 
be nothing to call you out. The cattle can 
drink at the spring, for it never freezes, and 
they can go in and out of the stable at pleas¬ 
ure. There is sufficient hay within their 
reach, and you need not attend to them at 
all.’ 

“ He then caught up Oscar. •It was hard to 
turn from the door! I knew that he was 
thinking of the Shawnees. 

‘‘ * Do not be troubled about the Indians,’ 
he said, ‘ they are a long way off. But, Mar¬ 
gie,’ he added, as we passed a moment from 
mother’s hearing—^‘if they should come, re¬ 
member your rifle. You are a brave girl, but 
they might confuse and fiighten you. Think 
them only targets such as you have been used 
to firing at. But what am I saying? Was 
there a probability of attack, I would not leave 
you here alone for the whole continent of 
North America.’ 

“At last he put down little Oscar and strode 
away; but it was a dreadfully sad parting. 
Love is stronger in woods than cities; home 
is dearer, and sorrow is a thousand times more 
piercing—like a bitter wind from which there 
is no shelter* 

“ What a gloomy night succeeded! Oscar 
slept sweetly, as if a thousand friends were 
near, but mother and I caught only fitful naps. 
We had no especial reason for supposing that 
the Indians would molest us, yet mother, as I 
have said, was always nervous, and I could 
not help in some degree feeling the influence 


of her terror as one might feel the edge of a J 
shadow. Nor was this all; in my short and 'T' 
fitful slumbers, I seemed to see moccaaln 
trails winding all about la the snow, and in- ^ 
dians that changed to wolves, and wolves tliat • j 
changed to Indians. At last, while wide 'r 
awake, as much so as at this moment, I ezpe* ' 
rienced a most singular sensation, as If 1 wvn ■ i 
two persons, the one troubled, tired and at ' 
frighted, hemmed about with darkness »nd 
knowing nothing about the future; the otheTi 
calm and confident, a second self, liaeif above 
the first, and buoyed up by inspiration. It 
was a mirage of the soul, and in that deu 
moment of intuitive perception, I knew the 
work that was before me. How or why I 
knew, I did not ask. 1 had seen nothing^ 
but still the impression' amounted to an abso¬ 
lute certainty. I rose on my elbow and looked 
long at dear little Oscar. 1 thought of iQy 
father, far away, anxious and troubled for his 
little cherub, and worshipping every lock of 
his bright head. Mother was not sleeping; 
why should she not know it at once and tuaos 
her mind for the reality ? 

“ * Mother,’ I said, * nothing will molest ns 
to-night; but to-morrow it will snow, an^. 
then—’ 


“ * What then, my child? and why do yoB * • 
think it will snow ? there is no appeaianoe dif 
a storm.’ 

“ * 1 know there is not at present, mothar; 
the sky is clear and bright; but to-monowlt 
will snow, and after the snow begins we mud 
fight for our lives. The Shawnees am 
commg!’ ' 


“ Mother thought I had been dreaming^ but 
1 was sure it would snow, and equally snni 
that blankets and scalp-locks and tawny foedi 
would steal all about us under the foathesy 
flakes—for the broad daylight and a snow^ 
storm were as plainly marked in iny Impr o s- - 
sion as the attack itself—yet I do not belism * 
in visions, nor was this anything more Uiaii a- 
presentiment, struck by a type upon the sooL 
“Morning came—a remarkably pleasant 
one for winter—and as the sun flashed over 
the great wall of ti*ees, mother’s spirits rose 
accordingly. Soon, however, a dark, hardt 
iron-like cloud stretched all along the east; 
the whole sky was presently hidden, and Just 
before noon large flakes of snow came flu^ 
tering down. In a few minutes they darkened 
the air; and we might have ima^ned ov^ 
selves at the bottom of an immense ooeaij^ 
ftom whose billows out of sight, were slnkini|; 
down to us myriads upon myriads of foam-* 
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white pearls. Often I took up the rifle which 
pTnde Arthur had glreii me, and aimed it at 
farious oli{|eets, so fearful was I that my hand 
intght Ibiiget its cunning or my eye lose some¬ 
thing of its hair-breadth steadiness. But O, 
what a feeble hope I hadl The snow had 
come—^the Indians were coming—this was all 
1 knew. The result was hidden. And what 
was If A girl of sixteen! Was I to combat, 
rifle in hand, the terrible braves of the dark 
and bloody ground? Somehow the very 
. fooch of my rifle reassured me when I trem¬ 
bled. 1 knew that a bolt of death lay with¬ 
in llial iron tube, and for my father’s sake, 
flir my mother’s sake, for little Oscar’s sake— 
1 ecmid send it home t 

. * I had a vague impression that the Indians 
wmld endeavor to entice us ftom the house. 
Itseemed to roe that I had dreamed some¬ 
thing of the kind. They could not know that 
ihtiier waa absent, and to draw him out of his 
fl irt w by stratagem would give them an easy 
vietoiy. Mother still hoped they would not 

It would have snowed Just the same,’ she 
taldy * if yon had not felt the impression. That 
was only a ooincidenoe, and the rest may not 

baverlfled.’ 

*^And there would have been famine in 
w If Pharaoh had not dreamed of the 
kin'kine,’ Ireplied. ‘HarkIwhatwasthat? 
A wolf r 

*A snarling ydp, apparently of pain, was 
feUowedbya long and dismal howL Then 
came the yelp and snarl once more, succeeded 
as at flrat by the howling. Climbing to one 
of the hl^, small windows, 1 peered through 
the thick storm with a kind of misgiving that 
this hldg^ sound might be only the prelude 
to voices ilfll more terrible—for wolves and 
Indians had been all the morning mixed in 
my imagination. 

* ’There is a wolf in one of father’s traps?’ 
Icried. * 1 canJustcatch aglimpse of him be¬ 
hind the trees. If father was here, he would 
shoot the poor dbature at once and end his 
anlferlng^* 

” At the moment the words left my lips, I 
. started and my heart gave a sufibcating flutr 
ter. The storm was so very thick that I could 
not see distinctly, but my eyes were quick to 
catch the least suspicious sign. I stepped 
hastily down from the window, caught up my 
Itte; and then convulsively embracing little 
Oscar, kissed his beautiftd baby lips. In a 
■Msent more, I was In the loft of the cabin, 
sq 4 Itod removed the fastening ftom a loop¬ 


hole taht was made fronting the wolf trap. 

“ ‘ You cannot hit him,’ said mother from 
below. ‘ I would not try, Margaret; there is 
so little of him in sight, and the storm is so 
thick.’ 

“‘O mother!’ I said—but then I stopped. 
She would know soon enough. A wolf, in¬ 
deed! O, that it were nothing worse! I 
dropped on one knee by the loophole. At in¬ 
tervals, a small portion of the creature would 
appear in sight, as it seemed to struggle be¬ 
hind a huge log, and then it would entirely 
vanish. 

“*No, no,’ my heart said silently and 
with a kind of fierceness, * your fine trickery 
shall not shield you. How glad I sim that 
father is away; he would have rushed out at 
once, and it would have been so dreadful! 
There, there—O, if my heart would stop beat¬ 
ing so! My hand trembles! A quick aim, 
father says—mind the * sights;’ be sure they 
are right; but, once right, fire! There he is 
again!’ 

“ It seemed to me tliat he must see the 
muzzle of the gun as I placed it in the loop¬ 
hole—that he must hear my heart beat. My 
thumb was on the hammer—‘ click!’ it sprung 
back. * There, there! that must be the top 
of his bead! Now he lifts it a little! Quick, 
now! O, if be will stay just so!’ I clapped 
my face to the rifle and rose with the breech 
quickly but steadily, while the muzzle rested 
in the loophole. My hands so trembled that 
I could hardly have held it an instant on the 
mark; but it seemed as if a voice shot through 
my brain, as for a fraction of a second the two 
* sights ’ hid the object —^pull V 

“ The crack of ray rifle resounded through 
the cabin. Throwing it down, I pressed my 
face to the loophole. 

“ ‘ O mother! mother!’ I cried, * I have killed 
him! It is a great, tall Indian in a wolf-skin, 
and he has dropped on the snow! There are 
others behind the trees. They would have 
killed father had be been here. They must 
have found the trap, and then this stratapom 
occurred to them. For Heaven’s sake, moth¬ 
er, be strong! Yes, yes, I knew they would 
yell! Only quiet Oscar and keep him where 
the bullets cannot hit him! 1 know it is aw¬ 
ful, but they always yell so. Don’t cry, Oscar, 
they cannot get you! Margie will fight them, 
and they will all run away!’ 

Bun away! O, that I could have believed 
it! The braves who had discomfited Harmar 
and put St. Clair to rout—no, they would not 
run away! Wild yells arose from every side. 
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but I felt nerved for any danger, and when 
the next bullet was driven into my ride, it 
was no trembling hand that thrust it down. 
I cannot describe the thrilling inspiration 
which seemed to possess me. It was a flood 
tide of the spirit, and I felt, and heard, and 
saw, as 1 had never done before. 

“ And now the attack commenced. Hither 
and thither the Shawnees darted among the 
trees, all the while sending forth their unim¬ 
aginable shrieks. Bullets came through the 
narrow windows, which happily were not 
large enough to admit a human form; and 
even the clay which stopped the interstices 
between the logs was often sent spinning 
across the cabin, while the ball which drove 
it in struck with an appalling ‘ chick!’ against 
the opposite wall. 

“ Our cattle, with head and tail erect, went 
floundering through the snow, and wheeling 
and staring in terror. Some escaped to the 
woods; some, bellowing with wounds, rolled 
over and died in the white drifts—and all the 
while, yell upon yell rang in my ears. Moth¬ 
er stood pale and motionless in a corner, and 
little Oscar, cowering behind her, cried with 
all bis might. The storm was now absolutely 
blinding to anyone without, and the warriors, 
dodging from the haystack to the bam, from 
V the barn to the woodpile, with the thick, 
white mass in the hair of their wolf and 
bearskins, looked like snow-men. The fire 
of their rifles flashed vividly among the 
dampening flakes, and * pingT ‘ pat I’ ‘ chick I’ 
came those messengers whose touch was 
death! 

“ Soon they attacked the door, thundering 
against it with heavy logs. It was exceed¬ 
ingly strong, but I feared that it might fail. 
Over it was a projection formed for the pur¬ 
pose of defence, and stealing quietly up to 
this, I removed the cover from a narrow 
aperture which permitted me to look down. 
Careful as I was, however, the Indians dis¬ 
covered the newly opened loophole, and 
dropping their log retreated with a surjDrised 
yell. 1 liave since been glad that they did so, 
for though at the moment 1 had the heait to 
slaughter them without mercy, I should not 
now like to reflect upon such an act. Their 
discovery of the danger was, however, suflfi- 
cient to protect the door from any further 
assault. 

“ For a short time there was silence, and I 
endeavored by every means in my power to 
ascertain the position of the enemy. I 
peered through the small bullet holes in the 


clay, and removed, just a little, one or two of- 
the wooden plugs that stopped the loophoteiy 
but all in vain. Mother and I both knew i 
that this was a terrible moment— a tboimad.' 
times the more so for its silence. With mj; 
rifle half raised, and the hammer drawn 
I stood and waited. • ^ 

Suddenly a sheet of flame and powder-^ 
smoke shot across the room, and the simitt-i 
taneous crash of half a dozen rifles piereM 
our ears like a th underbolt. The Indiana had 
crept close to the house, and putting t&e 
muzzles of their guns against the clay betw^Bi ’ 
two of the logs, had all fired at once. 
dropping close under cover, they were ' 
pletely sheltered from my aim. We Iteid 
that the cries of poor little Oscar would re¬ 
veal his position to the Shawnees, and at niy 
suggestion mother carried him into the lof^ 
while I, standing at one end of the rent in the 
wall, awaited the reappearance of the acal^H 
locks, as they should rise for a second Sin, 
My position was such that they could not 
easily harm me from that side, but what wit 
my perplexity, and, I might say, despair, 
when the same manoeuvre was repeated on 
the opposite side of the house, the clay betng 
hurled all around me! Wholly unprepared, 
for this, I, as before, fkiled to return the fire. 
A process of attack more tiying to the be¬ 
sieged could hardly have been chosen. AYnj 
now, from what quarter might 1 erq^ect^a 
third volley? 

It occurred to me that the voice of Oeear 
in the loft—for he cried Incessantly— and the 
silence below, must at last induce the Sha#- 
nees to suppose that the garrison had 
shelter above stairs, and I resolved to await 
whatever demonstration might result ftom 
this mistake. My eyes swept the two open¬ 
ings almost at one glance, and as neither 
breach w^ more than an inch wide, and aa 
moreover a dim gloom pervaded the cabin, I 
could better see without than could the 
Indians within, should Uiey attempt to 
discover me. 

Presently, at the first opening which had 
been made, a toft of quills rose cautiously In 
sight Ah ha! now I would be ready ! Bui 
the gray feathers did not rise hi^ euongfa. 
The warrior’s head was below the log. Ha 
could not be aware that his eagle plumea 
were thus visible above the crevice. Q, how 
I watched! like a female panther when her 
prey stirs among the leaves but Is not qtrito 
defined. My fingers seemed almost to Indent 
the rifle stock. What could he be doing? A. 
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Jiiflt an inch, a little inch! 
Cbai ferown head never come up ? But 
aC»tile qppodte breach ? For the mu- 
'X^utfifoiBOtteu it. 1 glanced aside, and 
Four copper foces were 
;iia at the crevice, while a fifth wEir- 
hfurlug already drawn back, had raised 
«itBe to a range above the log—a bruwii 
et-tfaeiudk and a keen black eye at the 
iJi AobaUy, however, in changing his 
he had partly or wholly lost sight of 
^lihCant would decide all. Never 
Ibety l tamed the upper portion 
body, throwing my cheek against the 
■eye caught the * sights,’ and as 
light of the crevice, 1 fire<l. 
came the shot of the Indian, 
the black smoke in ray face, but 
limily graaed ray hair. I caught a 
hlft dopper hand and the quick fiap 
If ekiii Manket as he fell 

U .1 ^ri iir .gmnainfng -fbur Indians uiwn that 
with the one who had been 
ray attention at the opposite 
poured their bullets into the 
ifter a series of yells took to cover 
Id. long silenoe succeeded. It was 
.dtofc, *aad the snowstorm was so 
the'wir 80 bitterly cold, that it 
law If Che'warrioTB must for the present 
the attadk. .We had out-houses of 
|i||j^^ivhkh we-flnally concluded that they 
ekpd.tom^tfahelter. 

w'^Ailkiight’thestonn howled fearfully, and 
eatne, we saw nothing of the 
■i^prehensions, however, of a 
laMarik increased as. the tempest 
Between the cabin and the out- 
theWInd had swept away the snow; 
twe.peEeelTed that a great tree, which for 
fheliShtialid•beauty fother had left standing, 
dUhmidireetlynpon a stable which form* 
the ham, croshing the roof, 
of thetrahs hi and the other out, 
MnglDg down the whole in a complete 
iiitteoii*lt now lay with all its pro- 
■welglid '•B'pon the whole rested a 
orrmidw, trhich here and 
pracmded fbe*end of a log. 

^^H^tEliie entire mbrtiing passed quickly, and 
f^^lMftiioon the siln abotie dut. 

I'iiM'MoaMr,* I Mdd, * they would not have 
away in the storm— can it be that they 
wll'thla'tiiiie in the bam hoping to put us 
our gnaidf Who knows but—fhere, O 
fp- 

1 Jihad looked agidn and again at the pile 





of wrecked logs, hoping but not daring to be¬ 
lieve wliat I ho|)ed. But now, a rifle-barrel 
came up through the snow 1 It was moved, 
as if with difficulty, back and forth. They 
were there I Trapped like the gray wolves, 
they were deep under the logs and snow! 
But would they uot escape ? What a fearful 
question! No, not all of them; they would 
not all escape, for my rifle was already in the 
loophole, and the first, 1 knew, w'ould fall, 
and perhaps the second. 

“At length an arm appeared, and a large 
copper baud was placed against the fallen 
tree as if with an endeavor to push it aside. 
I took a steady aim at the hand, but I could 
not fire. ‘No, no—if the tree should move,’ 
I thought—‘ if the logs should be forced apart 
—1 will not wait a moment; but I cannot 
fire at that poor straggling hand I’ 

“ But what was to be done ? I could not 
ascertain the exact condition of the Shaw- 
nees, for to approach the spot might be 
death; neither would it be possible for me to 
watch them after dai*k. They might be 
dreadfully mangled by the logs, or remain 
wholly uninjured—^be securely imprisoned, or 
on the very verge of escape. The suspense 
was trying; but I hoped that my father 
would reach home befi)re nightfall, when 
with such an accession to the garrison, We 
might feel comparatively secure. Aud thus, 
as the shadows crept eastward along the 
snow, I watched aud watched—never taking 
my eyes from the fallen tree or my rifle from 
the loophole. How 1 dreaded the sunset! 
howl measured its approach by the growth 
of that shadow which the fallen treetop cast! 
and perhaps no one ever longed more 
earnestly for the power of a Joshua. 

“ It was Just as the last flicker-of gold died 
upon the snowdrifts that my heart leaped at 
the sound of father’s voice. He had ap¬ 
proached from a direction opposite that of the 
Indians, and knew nothing of the tragedy 
enacted about his home. Opeuing the door, 
mother and myself were about to rush into 
his arms, when we were startled at seeing 
close in his footsteps a tall Indian. 

“‘He is a friend,’ said father, answering 
our looks of terrox>-‘ he is “ Hollow Tree,” a 
Shawnee, chief. 1 have been fortunate 
enough to render him a service, and he has 
come with me to protect you from a band of 
his people who, he says, have taken the war¬ 
path in this neighborhood. I feared that 
they might already have attacked you, and so 
made all the speed I could through the snow/ 
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** ‘ O father I’ I cried, * they have indeed at¬ 
tacked us. The snow covers the traces of the 
fight, or you would have seen the logs with 
which they assailed the door. We kept them 
at bay yesterday, and last night when they 
were in the stable it was crushed by that 
great tree, and they are all under the ruins. 
For Heaven’s sake, secure them before they 
can get out. I have been watching ever so 
long—ever so long I* 

“Thus saying, I sprang back to the loop¬ 
hole—for, Mabel, with five hostile Indians 
under the woodpile yonder, you would not 
feel very secure even with your father in the 
house. 

“ ‘ O father, father V I cried, ‘ bar the door, 
bar the door at once I’ My head bent to the 
rifle-sight, the butt was pressed to my 
shoulder; and just as Hollow Tree struck my 
weapon with his hand, the bullet whistled 
forth. A stout warrior had leaped out upon 
the logs. Little he thought that but for 
Hollow Tree’s hand, the ball that took a quill 
from his decoration, would have stretched 
him on the snow. I shall never forget his re¬ 
sounding whoop, as, standing in full view, ho 
returned my fire. 

“Old Hollow Tree darted to the door. 
‘Young squaw no fire morel’ he cried. 
‘ Hollow Tree talk with his people T 

“ ‘ We are safe, Margie,’ said my father. ‘ I 
have won the good-will of the chief. In a 
fight with a wounded panther, he had slipped 
and so fallen that Ills right arm was caught 
between a tree and a large rock, and his foot¬ 
hold being very slight and ticacherous, he 
could not extricate himself. I was fortunate 
enough to save him from a miserable death.’ 

“Still, father barred the door behind the 
chief, for he knew not what Hollow Tree’s 
braves might do. One after another they 
started from beneath the logs, each with a 
shrill yell, succeeded by a loud ‘ughl’ of 
astonishment as they recognized the advanc¬ 
ing sachem. We watched the conference. 
The warriors, apparently confused by the 
turn of affairs, stood covered from the range 
of my loophole, their scalp-locks now and 
then nodding above the logs; while Hollow 
Tree, assuming an imposing and noble atti¬ 
tude, evidently poured forth in his own 
language a ‘ big talk ’ of peace. 


“Then the whole band approached tbe 
cabin. Father opened the doorfearieaaiy, for 
he had the stately sachem’s word, and whaft 
was of far more importance, his grmtitode. 
O, with what interest 1 watched those grim 
Indians, as entering the house they examined 
gravely the buUet marks of their rifles with¬ 
in the lately besieged fortress. Only one of 
them besides the chief could speak Euglish. 
He was the warrior who had lost the eagle 
quill. 

“ ‘ Young squaw make very big flfi^t T he 
said. ‘Harinar run, St. Clair mn, young 
squaw no run V 

“My fancy was busy; it flew to the jsoene 
of Harmar’s tragedy and St Glair’s awfkil 
rout The braves whose yelb had stni^ 
terror to the hardy soldiery, and whoae 
hatchets had broken the lines of bristling 
bayonets, were before me. I had a kind of 
admiration for their gravity, their simpHctty, 
their unwearying endurance. True they had 
besieged me, a woman, in a little cot, but thia 
was the manner of their people—^they would 
Just as readily have rushed to the deadliest 
battle. 

“The Indians had been chilled throng^ 
and through, but the logs had not lidurad 
them in the least. We had a large stock of 
provisions in the house, and after eating what 
they would, they turned gravely away fat 
their march to the Shawnee country; hut 
first they deposited their dead in a nida 
receptacle of logs secure from the wolves. 

“’When ground thaw, then Shawnee ooma 
and bury,’ said Hollow Tree, and in a mo¬ 
ment he was gone—^passing along the fbvest 
aisles at the head of his warriorB. 

“ When the ground thawed, he came ais 
cordingly, with a dozen of his braves, and the 
simple rites of that Indian burial interested i 
me exceedingly. I asked myself if the red 
man was not nearer than ourselves to the 
Great Spirit Hollow Tree bronght presents 
for my father and myself. During sabae- 
quent years he occasionally visited us, and 
his warriors held our cabin sacred. Bui 
after the great battle of Tippecanoe, he came 
no more. He was found dead among the 
piles of slain, his unloaded rifle beneath him, 
and the hatchet in his hand.” 
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S IIV K OR S I M s 

—OR,— 

HARRY RAYMOND’S RESOLVE. 

BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 

AUrnOK OF “ LUCK AND PLUCK,” “ RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A MEAN TRICK. 

Harry Raymond liad been employed in 
Mr. Porter s store but a few days when he 
Lad a difficulty with James Turner which 
deserves to be chronicled. For various 
reasons James clierished a dislike of our hero, 
which he was not likely to get over very soon, 
llari-y had always distanced him in his 
siuilies, and, as we liave seen, had carried off 
the prize for declamation which James pcr- 
suadeil himself would have been his but for 
the partiality of Mr. Tower. Again, James 
aspired to be a leader among the boys at 
school and in the village. He felt that this 
position was due to him on account of the 
superior wealth of his father. \\ hen boys 
assert this claim to consideration, it is gener¬ 
ally a sign that they have little else to boast 
of, and this was precisely the case with James 
Turner. 

Now it may appear strange, that though 
Squire Turner was the richest man in the 
village and Mr. Raymond one of the poorest, 
the boys paid much more respect to Harry 


than to the son of the wealthy squire. Hariy 
was put forward prominently on all occasions, 
as, for example, when a military company 
was formed, he was elected captain, while 
James could not even obtain the post of 
simple corporal. Of course the latter with¬ 
drew his name from the roll in disgust, but 
the company, so far from being thrown into 
consternation, appeared to thrive about as 
well as before. This military oi'ganization 
went by the name of the Vernon Guards, and 
consisted of about thirty boys. They used to 
parade on Saturday afternoons, w'hen a 
sufficient number could be gathered for duty, 
and the young captain, who had studied up 
his duties, discharged them in a very credit¬ 
able manner. 

James Turner, however, had one consola¬ 
tion in all this strange neglect. His superior¬ 
ity was conceded by one boy, who was in the 
habit of revolving round him like a humble 
satellite. This was Tom Barton, who has 
already been referred to. Tom was a born 
sycophant, and was ready on all occasions to 
flatter James and join him in abusing Harry 
and Harry’s friends. T()m’s father was in 
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California at the mines. His mother was a 
weak woman, of an envious disposition, who 
was always bewailing her fate in having 
married a poor man Instead of a certain other 
person who had turned out rich, and who, as 
she asserted, had offei'ed her his hand in 
early life. In fact, it was generally supposed 
that her complaints had driven her husband 
to California to seek for the fortune for which 
she was continually pining. As for Tom, she 
considered him one of the smartest boys in 
America, and as might be expected, asserted 
that he took after her, and not after his 
father. 

‘‘ There aint any Barton about him,” she 
said. “He’s all Jessup.” 

This was not far from true. Tom certainly 
did inherit his mother’s mean and disagree¬ 
able qualities, and there were very few points 
in which he resembled his father, who was 
really a worthy man, and deserved a better 
wife than had been allotted to him. 

It might have been supposed that Harry’s 
misfortune in losing his father would have 
led to a suspension of ill feeling on the part of 
James and his sycophant. But I have already 
said that James was a mean boy, and Tom 
was in this respect a very fitting companion 
for him. Indeed Tom, besides espousing 
James’s quarrel, had a personal grievance of 
his own. At the time that Alfred Harper 
entered the village store, Mr. Porter had an 
application for the place from Tom, which he 
had seen fit to decline without assigning any 
reasons for so doing. In fact, Tom had the 
reputation of being lazy and self-suflacient, 
and the storekeeper rightly concluded that 
he would not be likely to prove a very valu¬ 
able assistant. When Tom heard that the 
coveted place had been given to Harry he 
felt highly indignant, not only with Mr. 
Porter, but with Harry himself, and was 
anxious for an opportunity of wreaking ven¬ 
geance upon our hero. Now the manliest 
way would have been to make a direct assault 
npon him, but this he did not care to do. He 
knew that Harry had a pair of good strong 
arnjv. and was ready on all occasions to de- 
fejid himself. If he should venture upon an 
attaelc, it was pretty clear to him that he 
would uet the worst of it, and this would be 
wery far from suiting him. He preferred to 
wait for some secret way of injuring him. 

Thai; opportunity came about a week after 
Harry liad entered upon bis duties in Mr. 
Porter’s fitore. 

It has alreadj been said that one of his 


duties was to drive the store-wagon, and 
deliver groceries in different parte of the 
village. One afternoon he was driving at 
abont half a mile distance from the storo. 
Among other articles in the wagon was a 
basket containing three dozen eggs, which, by 
the way, were to be delivered to Squire 
Turner’s housekeeper. 

Just about this part of the road there was 
a cliff on one side, about twenty feet in 
height, with a steep, almost peipendicultc 
descent The field terminating thus abruptly 
belonged to Squire Tamer. It so happened 
that James Turner and Tom Barton were 
walking leisurely along the cliff Just as Harry 
came driving by. 

“There’s Harry Raymond,” said Tom, 
spitefully. “ Old Barton must have been 
hard up for a clerk when be took him.” 

“ I suppose he took pity on him,” said 
James, “ and gave him the situation to keep 
him out of the poorhouse.” 

“ That isn’t the way he looks at it,” .said 
Tom. “ He puts on as many airs as If he 
owned the store himself.” 

“Didn’t you try for the place once, Tom?” 

“Why, not exactly,” said Tom. “I told 
him I would take it if he couldn’t get any¬ 
body else. It isn’t much of a place.” 

Of course this was only a salvo ibr Tom^ 
wounded pride, for he had been eager to enter 
the store. 

“ni tell you what,” added Tom, i^r a 
pause, “ suppose we play a trick on Raymond.” 

“ What sort of a trick?” 

“ Suppose we pitch a stone into that baa- 
ket of eggs. There’ll be an awful smash, and 
he can’t see who did it.” 

This was a proposition which Just ^'salted 
James. It would get Harry into trouble with 
his employer, and this of couise would bei 
rare sport. Then, as they coiild easily with¬ 
draw from sight, he would never know to 
whom he was indebted for the fkvor. All 
these considerations darted through Jamee 
Turner’s mind more quickly than I hawa 
stated them, and he responded: 

“All right, Tom. You do it. You can flva 
straighter than I.” 

Tom needed no second approval Hje 
seized a stone about as large as 'his two flatOi 
or perhaps a little larger, and bending owei 
the cliff, fired it directly at the basket. 

His success was all that he could have 
wished. His aim was a true one, and the 
first Harry knew of the “ trick,” there warn e 
loud crash behind him, and the contenta oj 
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1 the aggi were partially splattered over him. 
QJaneiug quickly hack, he saw that the work 
was almost totaL Of the three dozen eggs 

* not one third had escaped destruction. 

Ifow, though Harry was naturally good- 
he ihlt that this was a little too much 
te good-nature. It might be a joke, but he 
eottld not see it in that light. He knew that 
. he was likely to be blamed for the accident, 
and he resolved to find out how it came 
about. It was not very probable that the 
stone came into the basket of its own volition. 
There was evidently some human agency 
eoncemed, and this agency Harry determined 
to ascertain. 

Looking np he just caught a glimpse of 
Tom Barton peerhigover to see what mischief 
had been done. 

** It’s that mean Tom Barton,” he said to 
himself "He^s about the only fellow mean 
enongh to play such a trick. Perhaps he 
thinks I’m going to stand it.” 

"Whoa!” shouted Harry. 

In obedience to the summons the horse 
came to a halt. 

Harry drew him to the side of the road, 
and Jumped out of the wagon. He hesitated 
about leaving the horse unattended, but just 
at that moment Will Pomeroy came along. 

"Just mind the hone a minute, Wiil,” said 
Harry. 

"Where are you going?” 

"Pit tall yon when 1 come back.” 

Our hero felt that there was no time for 
SKplanatioii. He began to clamber up the 
aide of the cliif This was a hard job, for it 
was nearly perpendicular, but here and there 
were roots and bushes that helped him along. 
Probably his indignation helped him, for in a 
very short time he reached the top. 

Tom Barton was elated at the success of 
his trick. After flmt looking over to^see the 
esipnt of the damage, he withdrew to a short 
distance and threw himself under a tree by 
the side of James Turner. He felt entirely 
cafe, not having the least idea that Harry 
would undertake to climb the cli£ 

The two boys were laughing together over 
the socoees of their trick, when the figure of 
our hero, his fime red with excitement, and 
bis hands chalbd and tom, presented itself 
unexpectedly. 

Tom ^rang to his feet in dismay. 

"Look here, Tom Barton,” said Harry, ina 

* qpdffe,peremptory way,"what did yon mean 
by i^lfeiiing a stone into ^ my basket of 


" Don’t be afraid,” said James Turner, in a 
low voice," I’ll stand by you.” 

This emboldened Tom'. Though he would 
not have liked to engage in single combat 
with Harry, he concluded that our hero 
would be in no haste to engage both. So he 
answered insolently: 

" None of your business I” 

" It strikes me that it is roy business,” said 
Harry, warmly. " It was a mean, contempt¬ 
ible trick.” 

"What are you going to do about it?” 
sneered Tom. 

Now I am not going to justify Harry for 
the course he took, but it was certainly very 
natural. 

" Stand up here, if you dare, and you’ll see,” 
he answered, with compressed lips. 

"Let’s give him a licking, James,” said 
Tom. " It’ll do him good.” 

Both boys sprang to their feet, and ad¬ 
vanced towards our hero. He saw that his 
task was not going to bo an easy one. The 
united strength of both of his assailants was 
undoubtedly greater than his own. If he 
allowed the two to come to close quarters 
w*ith him he would probably get the worst of 
it. Here was a chance for strategy, and he 
resolved to improve it. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


THE BATTLE OF THE CLIFF. 


Some of my readers are no doubt familiar 
with the memorable combat between the 
Horatii and the Coriatii, told in all the Roman 
histories. There were three brothers on each 
side, and the contest between them was to 
decide the fortunes of the armies to which 
they respectively belonged. After a time two 
of the Hoi*atii lay dead upon the field. The 
third unhurt found himself opposed to three 
adversaries, all of whom, however, were 
wounded. These he managed to engage 
singly, and was thus enabled to overcome 
them in turn. 

I am not sure whether Harry Raymond had 
heard of this historical combat, but when he 
found himself opposed to two enemies, it 
struck him at once that this was his proper 
course, if he wanted to come off victorious. 

As Tom and James advanced upon him he 
feigned to retreat. 

"He’s afiraid,” said Tom, in exultation. 
" Let’s give him a licking.” 

James bad no possible objection* Indeed 
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he felt that there was nothing he would enjoy 
so much as to see our hero humiliated. He 
would not have ventured to attack him alone, 
but now with Tom’s assistance there seemed 
an excellent opportunity, such as might not 
again present itself. 

“Go ahead!” he called out. “Til help 
you.” 

Tom did go ahead. Being a faster runner 
than James he found himself separated from 
liim by a considerable distance in the impet¬ 
uosity of his purauit. 

Harry turned his head, and seei?ig that his 
opportunity had come, suddenly faced i*ound 
upon his astonished advoi*sary. 

Tom, unable to check himself, almost rush¬ 
ed into the arms of our hero. 

“ Now defend yourself!” shouted Harry. 

So saying he clinched Tom, who was too 
astonished to defend himself properly, and 
with a quick movement of the leg brought 
him down heavily upon the ground—with 
Harry on top. 

Lying on the ground in such a position as 
to fit into the small of Tom’s back was a 
stone about as large as the one he had thrown 
into the basket of eggs. The sensation which 
resulted from falling upon it was by no means 
pleasant. 

“0!” he whined, “I’ve broken my back¬ 
bone. Get off from me, Harry Raymond.” 

“ I guess you'll get over it,” said Harry, who 
knew that the hurt couhl not be very serious. 

“Jim Tunier!” shouted the fallen hero. 

James, who had witnessed his friend’s dis¬ 
comfiture, paused at a little distance. Ho 
began to doubt whether it would be prudent 
to take an active part in the hostilities. His 
confederate was disabled, and he strongly 
suspected that Harry was more than a match 
for him. Still he was rather ashamed to hold 
aloof. 

“ Let him alone!” he called out, from the 
place where he stood, making no motion to 
advance. 

“ Gome and help me, Jim. You said you 
would,” said Tom. 

“ I’ll have you arrested,” said James, pre¬ 
paring to war with his tongue. 

“ Take him off!” entreated Tom. 

Thus acyured, James advanced with hesi¬ 
tating steps to the rescue. He would rather 
liave been excused, and had there been any 
decent pretext for giving up the undertaking 
he would have done so. But though his sen¬ 
timent of honor w&s not very keen, it did 
occur to him that it would be rather mean to 


leave Tom in the lurch, after he had niged 
him on to the assault with the promise of 
assistance. 

“ Let him alone!” he exclaimed, reinfbrdng 
his failing courage with a little bluster, "or 
you’ll get the worst licking you ever had.** 

“Who’ll give it to me?” asked Hany, 
composedly. 

He had merely retained his position, pfi^ 
ning Tom to the ground, but not strildiig 
him, for he was too honorable to strike *a 
prostrate foe. 

“I will,” said James, with a boldness of 
manner which did not by any means corre¬ 
spond to his inward feelings. 

So saying he made a step or two in advanee 
in a threatening manner. 

Harry sprang up suddenly, and advanced 
upon his new foe. 

“I’m ready for you, James Turner,” he 
said, “ now or at any other time. Come on If 
you dare.” 

James paused in his advance. He did not 
like the position of affairs at aU. lie had 
never bargained to meet Harry in aliig^ 
combat, and now it appeared likely that he 
would liave to do so. 

“ Get up, Tom,” be called out. “Tho two 
of us can whip him soundly.” J 

“ I can’t do any tiling,” whined Tom. “My 
back’s most broke.” 

lie rose slowly from the ground, and began 
with a rueful face to rub the hdured portion 
of his frame. 

Thus left to himself James saw that theta 
was no backing out. He had provoked the 
contest, and must take the consequenedn 
Wliat these were likely to be he was ehefr 
fully reminded by Tom’s doleful face. Ha 
resolved to secure his cooperation if poeelble. 

“ C()me along, Tom,” he urged. “ Jlut help 
me a little, and I’ll manage him.” 

“I can’t,” said Tom, dismally. *Vliht 
plaguy rock’s worn a hole In my back.” ' 

“ I’ll stand you both,” said Hany, atontly. 
“ You’ve served me a mean tricky Aid yqu 
ought to be punished.” 

Jnst then James noticed a stone abont the 
size of bis fist lying on the ground befiire liflria. 
It was a mean and cowardly impulse that led 
him to pick it up, and fire it ftill at oor bdnAi 
head. Had it struck him, the Ipjary weeld 
have been serious, if not fiUal, but Bany 
quickly divined his intention, and drofipad. 
suddenly to the ground. The atone penM. 
harmlessly over his head. y««■ 

“You shall pay for that, James Tiunef^i,* 
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ke nld, angEily. one but a coward 

wonkl do such a thing.” 

Af he apoke he sprang forward, and 
grappled with his adversary. James, having 
a premonition of defeat, defended himself 
po^y, flinging oat blows at random. In less 
than a minute he too was prostrate with 
Harry on top. 

"HelpI” he screamed, making desperate 
ellbrts to unseat his opponent. 

But Harry held him down with a tight 
grip. Tom liad had enough fighting, and did 
not stir to his assistance. 

" Get up, you ragamufiin r he screamed. In 
fitft he was more mortified that his defeat 
should have come fh>m Harry Kaymond than 
if his opponent had been of his own position. 
That a poor boy like Harry should treat with 
aoch indignity his father's son was a gross 
outrage which filled him with vexation. 

"Let me up, you beggar!” he cried, again. 
" Ton’ll have to speak to me in a different 
•tjle before 1 let you up,” said Harry, coolly, 
flw liefolt that the advantage was in his hands, 
and that it was for him to dictate terms of 
snbmiaBlon. 

"1 called you by your right name,” said 
James, provoked beyond the limits of pru¬ 
dence. " You are a ragan' affin and a beggar.” 

" It strikes me that you are the beggar just 
now,” said our hero. 

"What do you mean?” 

mean that you are begging mo to let 
jounp.” 

^If yon don’t ril have you arrested” said 
James, with another violent but inefiTectual 

“You’re welcome to do It,” said Harry. 
* Perhaps there’ll be something to say on my 
side as well as yours.” 

“ If you don’t come and help me, Tom Bar¬ 
ton, Ill never speak to you again,” said 
James, whose anger was now directed against 
Ilia oonfodeiate. 

. “I would if I could,” said Tom, " but my 
Imck’s too sore.” 

The fimt was, that Tom’s back was not 
^nlte so mnch hurt as be wished to have it 
Ismlleved, bat he had no inclination to attack 
Bany again. The ease with which he had 
Isaen thrown caused him to realize that Harry 
emrrisd “too many guns for him,” as the 
pflanae is, and, thougli he was ready to fawn 
vgKMi James, he was not willing to compro- 
yntoe his petsonal safety for him. But a 
liriHtbt Idea occurred to him. 

ni go and call your fiither,” he said. 


James did not answer. He would rather 
have had Tom's personal aid, but that he was 
not likely to obtain. Tom Barton, glad to 
get away limped off towards the road. 

‘‘Are you going to let me up?” demanded 
James, fiercely. 

“ That dei)end9 upon whether you are going 
to behave yourself. Promise to fire n^ more 
stones at me.” 

“1 wont.” 

“ You wont fire any stones?” 

“ No, I wont promise.” 

“ Very well. Then you may lie here a little 
longer.” 

So the two remained in their old position. 
Five minutes x)assed, and James renewed his 
demand. 

“As soon as you .will say that you wont fire 
any more stones you shall get up.” 

“ 1 don't mean to,” said James, sullenly. 

“x\ll right! Thai's all I want,” said Harry; 
and he relaxed his hold upon liis prostrate 
foe, and rose to liis feet. 

James picked himself up, and glared at 
Harry with a look by no means friendly. 

“ You shall pay for this,” he said. 

“Who's going to pay for the eggs you 
broke ?” retorted our hero. 

“ I didn't break them.” 

“ Y'ou approved it, at any rate.” 

“ Y"es, I did,” said James. 

“You probably didn't know where I was 
carrying them.” 

“Where?” James condescended to ask. 

*^To your house. I've lost time enough 
already, and must be getting back.” 

Harry hurried to the road, where he found 
the wagon safe under the charge of Will 
Pomeroy. Jumxniig in, he drove hi haste to 
Squire Turner's residence, and taking the 
basket of eggs carried tliem round to the side 
door, which was opened by Mrs. Murray the 
housekeeper. 

“ Here are some eggs from the store,'* said 
Harry, holding out the basket 

“ Why, they’re all broke,” said the house¬ 
keeper, in dismay. 

“ I know it,” said Harry. If you want to 
know how it happened ask James.” 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated the house¬ 
keeper, mechan ically taking the basket “ The 
squire'll have to do without his omelet to¬ 
night, that’s sure ” 
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CHAPTER V. 

FUSE I 

James did not fail to make a report to his 
father of the outrage which he had received 
at the hands of Harry Raymond. Over the 
trick which Tom and he had played upon 
our hejo he passed rather lightly. 

“ It seems there were two of you,” said the 
squire. ‘‘Why didn’t you give him such a 
lesson as he would have remembered 

“ I would if Tom had stood by me.” 

“Why didn't he?” 

“ O, he pretended to be very much hurt,” 
said James. 

“Couldn’t you manage young Raymond 
alone ?” 

“No; he’s as strong as a bull. He’s had 
to work for a living, and that has given him 
muscle.*’ 

“Then you and Tom had better watch 
your chance, and give him a sound thrashing. 
I am perfectly willing.” 

This was not quite what James wanted. 
The result of the first contest had not been 
such as to encourage liim much to renew it, 
even with Tom's assistance, and this might 
fail him at a critical moment as on a former 
occasion. 

“ Haven't you got a mortgage on his moth¬ 
er’s place ?” he asked, hesitating. 

“ Well, what of it?” said the squire. 

“ Can’t you call for the money, and if she 
can't pay it, turn her out of the house?” 

“ I don’t care to do it at present,” said tlio 
squire. “ You must settle your quarrel in 
some other way.” 

“ Are you going to pay for the broken eggs ?” 

“ As long as you broke them, I can't very 
well refuse.” 

“ It wasn’t me. It was Tom.” 

“ There’s little difference.” 

James was rather astonished at the moder¬ 
ate view which his father took of the matter. 
He had been fully convinced that the squire 
would sympathize with him in the affair, and 
be ready to join in any scheme to punish 
Harry Raymond for his insolence. Under 
ordinary circumstances, this was precisely 
what his father would have done. But there 
was a secret cause for his present conduct, 
and this shall at once be explained. 

It has been said that Squire Turner had 
offered himself in marriage to Mrs. Raymond 
in early life, and that she had seen fit to de¬ 
cline his proposal. Both she and the squire 
had married^ but now« by the dispensation of 
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Providence, she was a widow and he a wid-' 
ower. Though now thirty-five, Mrs. Raymond 
was still a handsome woman, and, if auiw 
rounded by the appliances of wealth, ahtt 
would make a wife of whom any man 
be proud. Certainly she presented d tuij 
favorable contrast to the late Mrs-Tumer, 
who had a sour, acid visage, and a temper to 
match, as her husband had often experienced 
to his cost. There is reason to believe that* 
when that amiable lady was removed 1^ ' 

death her husband was not disconsolate, bat 
consoled himself with the fact that she could 
not carry away the property which alie had 
brought him, and without which she would' ' 
never have become Mrs. Turner. 

Now the squire had had some vagua 
thoughts that he might marry again, but no 
one in particular had occurred to him aa 
worthy to fill the place of the late 
Turner. But when Mrs. Raymond 'was sud¬ 
denly left a widow, and the report of the law¬ 
yer in Milwankie rendered it likely that aha 
might come into possession of a consUenbla 
sum of money, it set the squire to thlnklngi 

Mrs. Raymond was still a young woman^ 
and he had never got over the fancy he bad 
fell for her in earlier years. Indeed she WM 
the only one that had ever touched tiia 
squire’s rather flinty heart. He had not even 
liked the late Mrs. Turner, which wae nsAi ; 
much to be wondered at, for it is doabtftd 
whether tlie warmest-hearted person oohU 
have felt much affection for so disagreeable a^ 
woman. Ho was rather pleased with tlia^ 
idea of offering his hand to his first love, ea- 
pecially if she could bring him a haiidsoma 
addition to his present property. The 
chances of this he thought very fair. The 
lawyer had written very encouragingly, add. 
he knew how rapidly real estate appreciated ^ 
at the West. 

There was one important question — ^wonld 
Mrs. Raymond smile upon bis suit, or would 
she repulse him as before? The squire thought 
with proper management he might secure her.' \ 
consent. She had outlived the period of to* = 
inance, there was no rival in the way, and ftr- 
the sake of her children she would find it* 
advisable to accept a proposal which would, 
at once remove all pecuniary anxiety. Of 
course, if she knew of the probable value of 
the land warrant, that would make agcM« 
difference. But Squire Turner resolved tfO 
keep her in ignorance of this until be bad 
time to settle bis matrimonial plans. 

It will now be understood why James fhHed Jj 
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to win his fathei^s cooperation in his schemes 
of retaliation upon Harry. It was the squire’s 
cue to be frieudiyand conciliatory, even to 
our hero, who he suspected had considerable 
influence over his mother, and might use 
that influence to defeat his plans. In his se¬ 
cret hearti however, Squire Turner disliked 
Hany not a litUe, and would have been very 
giad of any little disaster which might come 
to our hero. Should he receive a beating at 
the hands of Tom Barton and James, the 
squire would not be likely to censure either 
very much. 

That very evening something happened 
whidi went far to increase the dislike and 
aveislon of the sqnire to our hero, and in the 
end had considerable influence upon Harry’s 

csieer. 

It was between eleven and twelve o’clock 
tfastlCfSb Baymond came suddenly into Har- 
lyh room, and waked him up. 

-Hsny,” she said, in a tone of excitement, 
*Xsty is taken sick, and is in great pain. 1 
want yon to put on your clothes at once, and 
go as (hst as yon can to Dr. Lamson’s.” 

Harry needed no second bidding. He could 
hear Katy moaning, and shared in his moth- 
si^ alarm. He dressed in ^Mouble quick 
and set off by the nearest route for 
the house of Dr. Lamson. 

The doctor lived at considerable distance. 
By the road it was hill a mile and a quarter. 
But there was a way of cutting off from a 
quarter to a third of a mile by “ cutting 
across lots.” This made the journey rather 
a dark and lonely one, especially as there was 
no moon, and there were hut few stars out. 
Hany had a stout heart and a clear conscience, 
and was not easily daunted. Besides, he had 
Us little sister to think of, and this was enough 
to All his mind to the exclusion of anything 
eba 

in due time he reached tlie doctor’s door, 
and knocked. He had to re];)eat his knock. 
Upon doing so the doctor put out his head 
ftm an upper window. 

“ Who’k there?” he asked. 

“It’s I— Harry Baymond.” 

“O, it’s you, Harry. Anybody sick at 
home?” 

“Yes, my sister Baty. She is in a good 
deal of pain. Can you come right off?” 

“ ril get ready at once. Will you stop and 
tide with me?” 

“ Ho, thank you, doctor. I’ll run home and 
toll mother you’re coming.” 


“I may be there first, Harry. However, 
perhaps you will feel better to go.” 

The doctor knew that when a friend or rel¬ 
ative is in danger, nothing is harder to bear 
than passive suspense, and that action is a 
relief. So lie interposed no objections to 
Harry’s wish. 

IIan*y naturally decided to return by the 
same short cut by which he had come. On 
the way was a lonely old building, aloof from 
the road, but very near his path, which had 
recently fallen into possession of Squire Tur¬ 
ner. It was not tenanted, and would require 
considerable repairs before it would be-in or¬ 
der to receive tenants. Ten years before it 
bad been insured with a fire insurance com¬ 
pany for an amount below' its value at that 
time. The insurance had been kept up, but 
the value had so depreciated, that it would 
be a profitable thing for the proprietor if it 
should be consumed by fire. 

Squire Turner was aware of this, and in 
an evil hour, under the influence of cupidity, 
determined to set fire to his own building, in 
order to realize the insurance money. 

Being in a lonely situation, be thought be 
should be able to set fire to the house, and 
return home before the village awoke to the 
fact that there was a fire, while there was 
not much chance of the wheezy old engine 
getting to the spot in time to arrest the cc^n- 
flagration. 

Harry was a few rods from the house when 
his attention was arrested by a sight which 
struck him with dismay. A man mufilecl in 
an overcoat, was stooping over a basket of 
shavings. In a moment there w'as a tiny 
light, proceeding from a match. This was 
communicated to the shavings, which caught 
at once. The man threw the basket w itli 
its combustible contents into the house 
through a broken sash, and after pausing 
a moment to judge whether it was likely to 
accomplish his purpose, turned swiftly aw’ay. 
His coat collar was up, and his hat was 
drawn down over his face as he turned 
round. His amazement may be imagined 
wlien he found that the midnight incendiary 
was no other than Squire Turner himself 1 

“What can it mean?” he tbouglit, be¬ 
wildered. 

Filleeu minutes later the house, which 
was a mere tinder-box, was in flames, and 
the startled villagers, aroused from their 
slumbers, saw a bright flame reflected against 
the dark midnight sky. 
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A WATER-CURE. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


They all went down to the shore, and 
stepped into the boat, all the siunnier-boarders 
at Mrs. Beal’s farm, ten of them, five ladies, 
and five gentlemen. But there were eleven 
of the party; for it would never do to overlook 
Prince Charles. 

Prince Charles was one of those Newfound¬ 
land dogs who are worth their weight in 
gold, a great strong, shaggy, knowing crea- 



THE SAILING PAKTY. 


ture, a splendid swimmer, and as handsome 
as a picture. His master wouldn’t have taken 
any money for him. His master was Mr. 
(diaries Blandon, the gentleman who, wMth 
his two hands on the side of the boat, over 
w hich he has been leaning, looks round to 
listen while Miss Bertie Nelson strikes the 
light guitar. Just behind Bertie stands Mark 
Tracy who shuts his teeth hard, and thinks 
that Charles Blandon need not have taken 
such pains to place himself by the young 
lady’s elbow, and that his looking over to see 
the color of the water is a mere pretence. 
John Shore stands just behind Charles; and 


Nettie Lane, Jane Clement and Fred James 
sit in the stern, Fred with the tiller. No 
matter about the other three. Prince Charles 
lies in the bottom of the boat. 

This is a company of city folks who are 
spending a few weeks in aplain country place, 
and enjoying themselves much more than if 
they were at some styled hotel where all 
their time would be spent in dressing and 
dancing. The five young ladies are devoted 
and inseparable friends, and all belonged to 
the last but one graduating class of the Nop- 
mal school. Notone is over eighteen. Three 
of the young mbn, Charles Blandon, John 
Shore and Mark Tracy, are college stiidenta 
on a vacation. Fred James is older, a patri¬ 
arch of nearly thirtj’. 

Now w'hilo they go skimming over the 
pond with laugh, and song, and jest, let 
us go back a few days to explain. 

Bertie Nelson, being as much a belle as a 
girl just out of school can well be, has had 
rather more than a fair share of attention 
from the young men, a fact which did not in 
the least displease her. How could it? It- 
w'as only when she noticed that Chhrles 
Blandon and Mark Tracy were less friendly 
with each other on her account that she felt 
disturbed. She was a sweet and truly amior 
ble girl, and liked to see everybody friends; 
and it must be owned that she wanted them 
to think very well of her. However, that 
was no harm. 

My dear,” says Mattie Lane, who was the 
oldest of the girls, “ there can be no doubt 
but both Jklark and Cbar.es are in love with 
you.” 

Bertie blushed crimson. “ I should think 
you'd be ashamed to talk such nonsenseP 
she exclaimed, in vexation. “I am only sev¬ 
enteen years old, and little at that, and 1 
don’t mean to think of a beau till I am 
twenty.” 

“ Possibly,” replied Mattie, with great cool¬ 
ness, letting down her back hair as she atood 
before the dressing-table, and shaking it out 
with both hands. “You are not obliged to 
think of a beau^ but you can’t help it if a 
beau thinks of you.” 

The company had all been on a tramp In 
the woods that afternoon, and the girls were 
now brushing up to be ready fbr tea. The 
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loon between their chambers were open 
and they ran to and fro, as girls will, ex- 
diaiigiiig confidences, borrow’ing haii^pins, 
belping arratige each other's hair, admiring 
each oUier'8 dresses and trinkets, laughing 
ind Joking. 

"Such a lowly dress, and so becoming!” 
dghed Jane Clement, as Bertie smoothed out 
the tonic of a green-striped organdie. " It 
Just seta off your fair liair and fresh com¬ 
plexion. Ifowl am so s How and horrid that 
I always look worse in the last dress than in 
the one beibre.” 

Presently they were all ready, and went 
instling down stairs in a pretty, floweivhued 
procession, a light perfume hovering about 
them, their fhces bright with smiles. Bertie 
and Hattie Lane brought up the rear, their 
anns around each other’s waists. Bertie’s 
disdn were very red, for she had not forgot¬ 
ten the conversation about beaux; but before 
tea was done she had quite got over that 
nonsense, and was chatting away as gayly as 
ever. Then in the evening they all went 
down and walked on the shore of the pond 
near the house. 

It so happened that Bertie and Charles 
Blandon got by themselves, and stood, v ith 
the moon shining in their faces, talking quite 
serlonsly. Charles was a generous young fel¬ 
low of twenty, and he told his companion 
what he meant to make of himself, and how 
determined he was to be a great man. 

" I am £^ing to be a doctor, and I mean to 
be a first class one,” he said proudly. "As 
soon asl graduate, 1 shall commence my 
studies. Then I am going to Parii for 
lectures.” 

" What are you going to do then?” asked 
Bertie, much interested. 

■ " I shall pfut up a sign, and—get married r 

Charles laughed as he brought out these 
last two words with a Jerk, but he also hlushcd 
so deeply that Bertie could see the color by 
the moonlight 

• She hardly knew what to say, and was be¬ 
ginning to feel a little omharrassod, when a 
step sounded near them, and a shadow fell 
across their path. 

"Do I Intemipt?” asked Mark Tracy’s 
voice, in a not very pleasant tfme. 

" O noP^ answered Bertie, hastily, Charles 
answering not at all. " It is time we should 
go into the house. Where are the girls?” 

They had all gone in. Mark said. 

** Come then V* said Bertie; but after a few 
ateps found that only one of the young men 


followed her. Charles remained standing on 
the shore, with his back to them. 

"Aren't you coming?” Bertie called out to 
him, sorry now that their friendly talk had 
been interrupted. 

" No!” he answered, quite shortly. 

" I didn’t mean to offond him,” Mark said, 
in a tone that showed he was himself an¬ 
noyed. *• But, really, he is too touchy.” 

Bertie glanced back, and saw Charles still 
standing where they had lefi him. " Perhaps 
he ibii't vexed,” she answered, gently. 

Mark glanced down at her pretty face. 
" Yes, he is! Ilis dislike for me breaks out 
at the least provocation.” 

" Why Bertie exclaimed. " What can he 
dislike you for?” 

Mark hesitated. He didn’t want to reply, 
" He dislikes me because I like youfor he 
suspected that Bertie would not be displeased 
with (/harles fur that. He knew but too well 
that Charles was the favorite, and he felt a 
little temptation to say something which 
would injure him—not very much, but 
enough to inake this girl think a little less of 
him. Without meaning to, Bertie helped him 
along. She really liked Charles Blandon 
very much, and wished to know all she could 
about him. Besides, she had begun un¬ 
consciously to take pleasure in having him 
spoken of. 

" I hope that you and he haven’t quarrelled 
about anything,” she said, presently. 

" I'm in for it now,” thought Mark, and 
went on without giving himself time to think. 
"It's nothing very great; but since jou ask, 
I will tell you. It is a little affair that hap¬ 
pened at college. Y’ou see, some of the fel¬ 
lows play cards there, and sometimes they 
play for money. Well, one night Charles 
played an unfair trick, and won, and I hauled 
him up for it. 1 thought it was made, all up; 
but 1 don’t believe he has ever forgiven me. 
Perhaps 1 oughtn’t to have told; but I know 
yon wont mention it.” 

" O no!” answered Bertie, faintly. 

Charles Blandon, whom she had begun to* 
make a hero of, ‘a gambler and a cheat.’ 
For that was the plain English of it. She 
didn’t want to liear any more. She didn’t 
want to hear anything Just now. To lier this 
was a dreadful shock. She had been very 
strictly brought up, and had none of those 
easy ways by which many girls excuse almost 
any sin in a man. She knew that she was a 
good girl, and she didn’t want to be on 
friendly terms with a dishonest young man. 
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And yet, it was hard; for really Charles was What does he want to stick so dose to, 
ve^y pleasant. her for?” thought Mark Tracy, having hatd 

She was glad when they got into the house, work to keep a pleasant face on him. 
and glad that, since Mattie was playing and They went across the poi^d to a beautlfol 
singing, she was not obliged to talk, but could wooded point where they got out, and took a. 
sit by a window, and make believe listen, two uiiles’ walk, through the woods to a won- 
though, in truth, she could not for her life derful cascade which they had made this es- 
have told what Mattie was singing. After pedition to see. This cascade was in the 
full half an hour she saw Charles Blandon depth of the woods, where a brook, after 
strolling slowly up toward the house. wandering slowly, mile after mile, gatlieiing 

** Let's go to bed,” she said hastily to Jane smaller streams here and there, came sndde»> 
Clement. “ I am tired and sleepy.” ly to a mossy ledge between two tall trees, 

“ 1 don't want to speak to him again to- and made a leap into the basin below, 
night,'’ she thought, as she hurried up stairs Exclamations of delight broke from all the 
just as Charles’s graceful form appeared in the party as they came out in front of this water-, 
door. Then the next day was the sail. fall. Green branches far aloft hung their 

There hadn't been much chance for any leafy tent to keep out the sunbeams, all bat a 
one to talk at breakfast time; and while they few golden drops that would sill through, 
were on their way to the boat Bertie kept flowei*s embroidered the sod all- abou^ and 
close to Mattie and Jane, one on either side were sprinkled with spray by the tUUng 
of her. It was only when they reached the waters, and all sorts of vines and shrubagmir 
shore that she was obliged to speak to Charles, luxuriantly under the trees. 

He stood there ready to hand the girls on The company spent an hour in this charm- 
board, and there was no escape for her. ing retreat, then unwillingly started to return, 

“ I am sorry I spoke so rudely to you last lading themselves with flowers, pine-cones, 
night,” he said in a very low voice, as he handed and branches of young acorns. Mattie, who 
her over the rocks among which the boat was sketched very nicely, made a little drawing of 
drawn up. " Will you forgive me?” the fall, and put Bertie into in. 

“ O, it’s no matter,” Bertie replied, without Arrived at the point again, there was their 
looking at him, knowing that he was looking boat all right, and Prince Charles mounted 
very earnestly at her, knowing also that Mark guard over the luncheon-basket. 

Tracy was watching them from the boat. “Good fellow!” his master said, patting 

“What’s the sense of having that great him on the head. “ He is always faithfhl, if 
clumsy dog with us?” Mark asked sharply, as he is only a quadruped.” 

Prince Charles came trotting over the rocks. As he spoke he happened to glance at Maii^ 

“ He's as heavy as a n>an.” » ^ who colored, and looted uneasy. A guilty 

“ I’ll pay his passage,” Charles Brandon conscience needs no accuser, and perhaps he 
answered, flushing angrily. “ He’s going, any wondered if Charles suspected him. 

W’ay.” “I’m famished!” Mattie exclaimed. “Do 

“O yes!” the girls all said in chorus, the give the basket here as quick as you can. 
Newfoundland being a favorite with them. Bustle round, girls, and get the cloth spread. 

Presently they were off, and in spite of the Now there.” 
little cloud over two of the young men, theii*s But in spite of Mattie’s gayety and good- 
was apparently a gay and happy party. They nature, and in spite of the efforts of others, 
sang choruses, Bertie sang to her guitar, and there was a stiffness over the party. Wlth- 
they enjoyed the day and the scene. It was out knowing what was the trouble, they all^ 
very beautiful, clear and bright, with a slight saw that there was a coldness between Mark 
breeze from the west, and the loveliest sparkle and Charles, and that it had increased since 
in the water. Fishes jumped and sank again, the morning. So they hurried through their 
looking like jewels as the sun shone on them, luncheon quickly, and started for home, 
and bkd-songs and perfumes came off from Beautiful as it had been at starting, It was 
the shore. still more beautiful now. The sun was seb- 

“ If only Mark hadn’t told me that, I should ting, and threw bright reflections on the 
be happy,” thought Bertie. water, every ripple crested with crimson 

“ If I hadn’t snapped her up so last night, flame, the breeze had freshened, and their 
she would talk to me to-day,” thought Charles, boat flew before it like a bird, 
leaning over the boatside, close behind Bertie. “ Better sit down, Mark,” Fred James said., 
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“The wind is gusty, and you may up^et us.” 

Mark turned angrily to answer, morlitied 
at being spoken to reprovingly, when at a 
puff of air the sail struck him, and before they 
knew what had happened, he was overboard. 

“Out, Prince! Catch him I” cried Charles 
Blandon, hastily pulling his coat off, all 
thought of enmity gone. 

Bertie caught his arm. “ Don’t jump over¬ 
board !” she prayed, her face as pale as death. 
“ Let Prince get him. Don’t I I beg of you!” 

“No, Charlie!” Fred James put in. “I’ll 
throw this rope. There he comes!” 

Charles held himself in readiness, deter¬ 
mined to go after his friend if Prince should 
prove unsuccessful. 

The girls hushed their cries, and, clinging 


without hope. He felt powerless to struggle, 
and had sense enough to know that he should 
soon sink again. 

“ O Lord, have mercy on me!” he gasped, 
as the fresh air struck in his face. 

A shout rang in his ears, something near 
him splashed the water, and breathed heavi¬ 
ly, something fastened in his coat-collar and 
drew him up as he was sinking again, and he 
felt Prince Charles’s shaggy mane against his 
face. He was pulled along, strong arms 
grasped him, lifted him, clasped him, and 
Charles Blandon, bursting into tears of Joy, 
bent and kissed him on the cheek. 

“ Dear old boy, if you had gone when my 
last word to you was a cross one, I should 
never have got over it.” 



RESCUE OF MARK. 


together, leaned to watch. The young men 
look in the sail, put the boat about, and used 
their oars. 

Meantime, Mark had gone over so sudden¬ 
ly that he was perfectly paralyzed, and could 
uot have swam a stroke, even if he ha<l not 
been encumbered with his clothes. He felt 
the water close over him, gasped, shivered 
and sank. Was it a moment, or a year? 

There was time for him to recollect the lie 
he had told of Charles Blandon, poor, gener¬ 
ous Charles, who had always been a true 
friend to him; and not only that, but to rec¬ 
ollect every wrong thing he had done In his 
whole life. It was terrible. Then the dark¬ 
ness gave way to light, he saw the sunshine 
and the sky as he rose to the surface, but 


Mark opened his eyes, and looked up into 
his friend’s face, forgetting all about Bertie. 

“1 have acted like a villain,” he said, faint¬ 
ly. “ But ril make it up, Charlie.” 

And make it up he did. That very night 
he confessed to Bertie that he had belied his 
friend, and told her why he did so. 

“ I give you up,” he said, with tears in his 
eyes. “ Charlie is worthy of you—1 am not.” 

Bertie forgave him freely, but said nothing 
to the last part of the speech. Perhaps she 
quite agreed with the speaker. 

And I shouldn’t be at all surprised, if when 
Charles’s studies are finished, and his lectures 
heard, and his sign put out, Bertie and he 
would set up housekeeping together. It 
looks like it now. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Saoo Soxtp.—T ake three pounds of lean beef, 
a slice of lean ham, and lay them in a stewpan 
with a lump of butter, draw the gravy gently, 
and two quarts of water, and a sliced onion 
which has been browned by frying in fresh 
butter; also add a bunch of sweet herbs, six 
cloves, a blade of mace, a tea spoonful of all¬ 
spice, and one of black pepper whole; stew 
until the soup is rich and brown, then remove 
the meat, and strain the soup clear, put it into 
a clean stewpan, and thicken it to a good 
consistency with sago. 


Baked Soup. —Cut into slices a pound and 
a half of lean beef, put it into a stewpan 
earthenware jar, with three onions sliced, and 
the same number of carrots cut up; add also 
three ounces of rice, which has been soaked 
two hours previously and thoroughly washed, 
and a j>int of white peas; season with pepper 
and salt, cover down close, and bake two hours. 


to cover them; when they burst mix with thoii 
a pound of brown sugar and stir them welL 
Before you take them from the fire, all the 
berries should have burst They will be Jellied 
when cold. 


Stew'ed Apple SArcs.— Parc and core some 
apples, put them into a preserve-pot, coverand 
set it in a saucepan of water, to boil; when 
softy mix them with some butter, and sweeten 
with brown sugar. 

Boast Oysters. —Large oysters not opened, 
a few minutes before they are wanted, pnt 
them on a gridiron over a moderate flm 
■Wlnm done they will open, do not lose the 
liquor that is iu the shell with the oysters; 
serve them hot upon a napkin. 


Oyster Fritters. —Beard, dip them into 
an omelette, sprinkle well with crumbs- of 
bread, and fry them brown. 


Bread Sauce. —Cut in slices the crumb of a 
Freuch roll, to which add a few peppercorns, 
one whole onion, a little salt, and boiling milk 
enough to cover it; let it simmer gently by the 
side of the fire till the bread soaks up the milk, 
theu add a little thick cream, take out the 
onion, and rub the whole through a sieve, 
make it very hot, and serve with game or fowls. 


Apple Sauce. —Pare, core, and slice some 
apjdes, put them with a little water int-o the 
saucepan to prevent them from burning, and 
add a little lemon peel; when .snfhciently done, 
take out the latter, bruise the ni)ples, put iu a 
bit of butter, and sweeten it. 


Baked Apple Sauce.—P ut a table-spoonful 
of water into a basin, and fill it with apples, 
pared, quartered and cored; put them into a 
moderate oven, until they are reduced to a 
pul]); beat them with a wooden spoon, adding 
a little sugar, and fresh butter. 


To Stew Cranberries.—To a pound of 
cranberries allow a pound of sugar; dissolve 
the sugar iu a very little w’ater, boil it for ten 
minutes, and .skim it well; put them with the 
sugar and boil them slowly till they are quite 
soft. 


Cranberry Sauce.— A quart of cranberries 
are washed and stewed with sufficient water 


To Broil Shad.- This delicate and delicious 
fish is excellent broiled. Clean, wash and 
split the shivd, wipe it dry and sprinkle it with 
l)epper and salt—broil it like inackereL 


Beep Sausage.-To three pounds of bee( 
very lean, put one pound and a half of sueti 
and chop very finely; season with sage la 
powder, allspice, pepper and salt; have skins 
thoroughly cleaned and force the meat into 
them. 

Mutton Chops as Beef Steaks.—C ut thick 
from a leg of mutton, and rub each steak with a 
shalot; broil over a quick fire; rub your dUt 
with a shalot; when on the dish pepper and: 
salt them; send them up quite hot 


How TO Choose Beep.— True well-fed beef 
may bo known by the texture and color; the 
lean will exhibit an open grain of deep coxal 
red, and the fiit will appear of a healthy, oUj 
smoothness, rather inclining to white than y^- 
low; the suet firm and white. Yellow fet is a 
test of meat of an inferior quality. Heifer beef 
is but little inferior to ox beef; the lean is of n 
closer grain, the red paler, and the fet whiter. ‘ 
Cow beef may bo detected by the same signe, 
save that the older the beast the texture of the 
meat will appear closer, and the flesh closer to 
the sight, as well as harder to the touch. 
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CTjraoTJs m:a.tters. 


A Bbioht Idea.—T here are few persons, 
who have not, at some time or other, expe-* 
lieiioed the inoonyenience of driving up and 
down on a dark night, with the assistance of a 
probably atnpid and possibly surly coachman, 
in search of an invisible door-number. A 
Fteneh chymist, struck by the unpleasantness 
attending on these nocturnal explorations, has 
hifsnted a method of rendering the number of 
houses and names of shops as easily visible by 
night as by day. It consists in rubbing the 
figures and letters with a certain phosphoric 
paste, which, though not discernible in the 
di^light^ wiU in the dark shine with perfect 
distinetnessb The application would only re¬ 
quire renewing about once a month, and in- 
idves a very trifling expense. A commission 
has been appointed to report on the desirability 
of adopting this proposal. Certainly a row of 
houses numbered in characters of fire would 
present a carious and striking coup (Cceil 


WoaiDXBFUXi AyFLiCATiOK.--Sandcrson, the 
mathematician, lost his sight in 1C83, when 
only one year old, after a severe attack of the 
smallpox. But spite of his complete blindness 
he gave himself up to the assiduous duty of the 
sciences, and finally lectured at the University 
of Cambridge on mathematics and optics, with 
wonderfiil success. His sense of touch was ex¬ 
quisitely fine. Thus, in a collection of Bomaii 
medals, he could distinguish the genuine from 
the fiilse, although tlie latter were often so 
admirably counterfbited as to deceive those 
who examined tiiem with their eyes. By the 
difbrent feeling of the air on his face he could 
tsU when an oltfeot was placed before him. 
And his hearing was so accurate in seizing and 
appreciating the slightest sound, that he could 
dtlsrmiiw the height of any chamber into 
whloh he was introduced, and his distance 
femn the walk 

How Bxn TBBAT Moths.—T here is a large 
aotb, oommonly known as the death’s-head 
moHi, IWim its having a curious mark on its 
beok like a skull and orossbones soiilptiired on 
on old tombstone, which makes very free with 
tfie bees* honey. It fiies in the dusk of the 
eieniog when the bees are at rest, and enters 
tfio hola in the hive, pokes its long sucker 
teough* the wax walls which surround the 
eomlii and draws much honey into its stomach. 
Very often In the long evenings there are 


many bees hovering round about the hive, but 
if the death’s-head alights and moves towards 
the door tliey do not take much notice; yet 
one sting would kill it, and it has no rieaiis of 
hurting the bee in return. So much troubled 
are some hives by these curious visitors, that 
the bees erect a flat wall of wax just within 
tlie hive-door, allowing a small opening to ex¬ 
ist on either hand. This, as a rule, puzzles the 
moth, and it cannot enter. On the other hand, 
if a moth gets right into the hive, the bees do 
not kill it, but either let it alone or use all their 
ingenuity to stop its honey-stealing propen¬ 
sities. While the moth is oiyoying its meal, 
the bees occasionally pull down some of the 
honeycomb bediind it, and mould the wa.x 
quickly so as to form a dense wall. When the 
moth has finished its meal, and turns to get 
out of the hiws it fimls itself walled up and 
imprisoned for life. 


Light and Life.— It has been proved by 
recent researches in France, that the red rays 
of the spectrum are those to which the impor¬ 
tant idiysiologicnl function exercised by the 
sun on plants is exclusively to be ascribed. 
The leaves act as analyzers of the white light 
which falls upon them; they reject and rcficct 
the green rays, and thus get their iiatura^olor. 
If plants were exposed to green illumiMtion 
only, they would be virtually in the dark. The 
liglit which the vegetable world thus refuses 
to absorb, is precisely that which is coveted by 
animals. Bed, the complimentary color of 
green, is that which, owing to the blood, tinges 
the skin of the healthy human subject just as 
the green color of plants is the complement of 
that which they absorb. 

These facts have been fully stated and 
illustrated in a paper read by M. Dubrunfaut 
before the French Academy of Science; and 
from them ho deduces certain practical sug¬ 
gestions. All kinds of red should be avoided in 
our fhmitare, except curtains. Our clothes 
which play the part of screens, should never be 
green. He also dwells upon the salnbrious in¬ 
fluence of sunshine. He mentions cases of 
patients whose broken constitutions were re¬ 
stored by continual exposure to the sun in 
gardens where there were no trees; and gives 
an Acconnt of four children, become weak and 
sickly by living in a narrow street in Paris, that 
regained their health under the intinence oC 
the solar rays on a sandy seaooast. 
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T^hat he Thought.— The repeated disasters 
during the racing week on the New Orleans ^ 
Shell Road were ludicrously illustrated by the 
misfortunes of a nice young man. He had 
taken his dulcinea out, aud was showing her 
how to make “ two-forty on the shell,” when 
his lines accidentally broke, and the youth 
tumbled backwards over the seat, the heel of 
his boot hanging in the lady’s crinoline, and 
his body dragged along in this way by the in¬ 
creased and now dangerous speed of the horses. 
The lady had grasped the dash-board, and 
holding on for dear life, while supporting the 
dragging weight of her beau. 

“Hold fast!” he cried, in terror. 

“Let go, you brute!” she screamed. 

“ I can’t!” he mumbled. 

Amid scream and cry and bitter upbraiding, 
the horses dashed along until at last some 
kindly hand checked their speed, and the un¬ 
fortunate pleasure-seekers were relieved from 
their uncomfortable situation. 

“How dare you do that?” the lady asked, of 
her escort, indignantly. 

“Do what?” 

“ Hold on to my dress in that way.” 

“-Was that your dress?” 

♦ Yes.” 

beg pardon, then; I thought it was a wire 
fer^^ 

Loyal to the Last. —We have heard some 
tough stories of “ Virginia mud,” but the fol¬ 
lowing ^extract from a letter from Stafford 
* Court House, during the war, beats all the mud 
stories extant: 

“As an illustration of muddy travelling, i 
may relate a story of a march, which came 
from one of the officers on General Slocum’s 
staff. ‘ As he rode to the top of an eminence, 
on the way down, he says, ‘I saw' a driver 
astride of his team, in a distant mud-hole, 
jerking vigorously at the single line with which 
he drove his four'‘mules, and waving his hat 
furiously above his head. At first I thought 
he was trying to urge his team over the slough, 
but soon saw it made no progress forward, 
while the driver continued his exertions, but 
looked anxiously backwards. I rode forward 
as fast as the mud would permit; driver and 
mules were fast disappearing; but he never 
ceased his exertions, and the thdbght of 
deserting bis saddle appeared not ^ have 
entered his head. I reached'the spot, but the 
hand and head of the driver alone remained 


above the mud. I saw him throw his hat 
wards me with a convulsive movement^ heard ^ 
him cry three cheers for the American Unioiii 
aud the mud closed over him.’ ” 


KEEPUfG Off Officbbs.— An instance of 
how successfully cunning may evade the 
officers of justice is exemplified in the case of 
an old darkey at New Orleans recently who 
had committed some sort of offence, and wee 
in hourly expectation of a visit from the polleoL 

To prevent this, he procured a yellow flag 
and hung it out at his door. “ Small-pox ** In 
the house was an effectual preventive of maj 
intrusive visits. Weeks went by, and still the 
yellow flag fluttered from the door postL The 
officers grew impatient, and at last one mom 
adventurous than the rest knocked atthedoob 

“Who dar?” 

“ Officers! Open, in the name ofrtbe law.** 

“ Golly, boss, got de small-pox.” 

“ That wont do. You were seen upon the 
street last night.” 

“ Yes, 1 know, boss; but I has him hi dedsy 
time.” 

“ I don’t believe it, and am coming in.** 

“ Better stay out, boss! cotch 4he small-poi^ 
shore.” 

The officer persisted in coming in, and the 
old fox was caught in his lair, looking sledc 
and marvellously well. With a broad grin on 
his face, he saluted the officer with the 
remark: 

“You didn’t cotch de small-pox, boea, hnl 
you cotch me.” 

It is needless to say that the yellow flag wae 
taken down. 



Significance of a Wink.— Smith, 
tioneer, is a popular man, a wit and 
man. No person is offended at what 
and many a hearty laugh has been p: 
by his sayings. He was recently engaged in 
the sale of venerable household ftimitnre a 
fixings. He had just got to “ Going,going, a __ ^ 
a half, going,” when he saw a amiUng ooiintUi 
nance on agricultural shoulders wink at 
A wink is as good as a nod to a blind flolkae 
or a sharp-sighted auctioneer; bo Smith 


;V* 


winked and the man winked, and Smith kept 
“ Going, going,” with a lot of glass ware, stoteh 
pipes, carpets, pots, aud perfhmery, ifid flnitljr 
this lot was knocked down. 

“To whom?” said Smith, gaalng at Vbm 
smiling stranger. 
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•“Who? Golly I" said the stranger, “I don’t 
know who.” 

“Why, yon,air!” said Smith. 

“Who? Mor 

“Yes, yon Ud on the lot,” said Smith. 

“He? Hang me if 1 did,” insisted the 

Jtnmger. 

^ “ Why, did yon not wink and keep winking?” 
ariked Smith. 

“Winking! Well, 1 did, and so did you at 
me. 1 thoi^ht yon was winking as much as to 
my,*keep dark; m stick somebody on this lot 
ef stolf;* and I winked as much as to say, * I’ll 
ha hanged If yon don’t, mister.’ ” 

• PismiT WAiEoro.—At the - Hotel in 

Oairob they are noted for despatch in filling 
ondeta fbr meala If a warm dinner is ordered, 
some time is taken to cook it. Not long since 
1 stepped there, and sat down at the table with 
in elderly gentleman, who ordered a squirrel. 
I waited some time fbr my dinner, but was 
abnoat throngh, and the old gentleman was 
alill waiting Ibr hia squirrel. But his patience 
was at last exhausted, and he beckpned the 
ilewaid to him and said: 

“Has the man got a good gun?” 

“What man?” asked the steward. 

“The man tfiat^s gone to shoot the squirrel I 
irined,” said the old gentleman, with gravity. 

Just then I choked, and did not hear the 
ilmad’a answer; but I saw him disappear and 
In a Ihw seoonds the old gentleman was devour- 
hif Us aqninel with apparent relish. * 

A 0 <M r v» ar.-^There was a great revival in 
flu region where old Smithers, as everybody 
called him, lived, and it took hold of him 
one di^. Smithers was a dreadful mean man, 
oppressive to the poor and all of that, and 
never paying a debt if he could help it He 
had been known to turn a poor widow with a 
.Amily of small children out into the street of 

S id wintei's day, because she was unable to 
the lent of the miserable shanty she had 
He was known as “ Old Smithers,” 
Kgli be wasn't so very old either, but we 
I notioed* thdt mean men have the prefix 
sid attached to their names generally, when 
•fteir pgi^ban speak of them. 

SMilaa “ took a habit,” as they say in 
•^fWoouin, to attend one of the ** protracted 
mCtttngSL” He was strack with a conviction 
•Sia IliBt night, and hopefhlly converted, as he 
f|i0 ii0^ After his conversioo he 
vaa ammnoed to address his fellow-sinners 
and ttnMaaaea on the fellowing Sunday after- 
Boon.'^hie news that Old Smithers had got 
icliglon fqrnMid all abnnt the neighborhood. 
Some doobted jt; said he was putting it on so 


as to skin folks a little closer; others, more 
charitable, said it might be true, and they 
hoped he wouldn’t be so mean in the future if 
it was. 

When Sunday afternoon arrived the church 
was crowded. The entire neighborhood turned 
out to hear what so mean a man as Old 
Smithers would say for himself after passing 
through conviction and conversion. All 
was still in the church when Old Smithers 
arose to speak. Ho begau by telling what a 
mean man he had been all his life. He said he 
had probably done more mean things than any 
man of his years and opportunities living, and 
if there was any mean thing he had foiled to 
do, it was because he hadn’t thought of it, or 
there was no good chance. After going some¬ 
what into a detail regarding his meanness, 
astonishing even those who thought they 
knew him best, with the recital, and declaring 
his utter unworthiness, he resumed his seat. 

There was a brief pause, after which a neigh¬ 
bor of Old Smithers, a member of the church, 
arose and said: 

“I have lived nigh neighbor to Brother 
Smithers for a long time. 1 have just listened 
to Brother Smithers’s remarks, and from an in¬ 
timate acquaintance with him and his actions 
for many years, I am prepared to endorse in 
the fullest manner all the charges he has made 
against himself, and more too. He is certainly 
the meanest man I ever knew in the whole 
course of my lifeand sat down. 

Then arose Old Smithers, pale and trembling 
with rage, and exclaimed: 

“ It’s a d— lie, and' I’ll whip you as soon as 
you leave the church.” 

Extract PROM A Celtic Letter. —Bridge- 
6t darling, come across to me then; its myself 
is doing a natc bisness here with a son of 
Father Malone’s—sure its with his brother I 
mane. He keeps a wishkey store here, and I 
does the waiten. He tould me the other morn¬ 
ing that he had no money, and I tould him 
I would take part of the shtock every Saturday 
as wages; but says he, sure, Pat, if I pay you 
that way, I will soon have no shtock at all left, 
and you will have it all. Says I to him, says 
I, sure you can work for me then, alanna, and 
earn it back agin, and so we can keep it up, 
and be mashters month in and month ont, and 
wages will come aisy to both of us.” 

A sohoolmaster asked one of his boys, on a 
cold winter morning, what was the Latin word 
for cold. The boy hesitated a little, when the 
master said, “ What, sirrah, can’t you tell me?” 
**Yes sir,” said the boy, have it at my 
flng&r ends,'* 
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Never full, pack ’em in; 

Move up, f^at man; squeeze in, thin. 
Market baskets without number, 


Owners easy, nofi in shnnber. 
Thitty seated, forty standing, 

A dozeu or more on either lauding. 



Toes are trod on, hats are smashed, 
Presses soiled, hoop skirts crashed. 
Thieves are busy, bent on plunder; 


Still we rattle on like thunder. 
Packed together, unwashed bodies. 
Bathed in fumes of whiskey toddies, 



Tobacco, garlic, cheese and beer 
Perfume the heated atmosphere; 
Old boots, pipes, leather and tan, 



And if in luck, a “soap fat man.” ^ 

Aren’t we jolly! What a blessing! _V 
A horse-car hash, with such a dressing! J 
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CUSTOMS. 

there and our own. Whether we can lay 
more claim to refinement or civilization than 
the Japanese is a question; though we lead 
them in the matter of clothes, and have more 
steam engines than they, they lead us in 
many respects, and therefore, on the whole, 
the balance may be about equal, 
after all. Human nature is the 
same everywhere and in Japan 
and New England like leads to 
like in regulating intercourse and 
running the wheels of society— 
the same love, bate, generosity, 
ambition, revenge, virtue,’ exist 
in Japan and New England, ex¬ 
erting the same influence and 
working the same results. ‘People 
exist, marry, trade and die, and 
arrive at the end of things about 
the same, though they do manage 
differently in the accomplishment, 
and a grave is a grave in one 
place as well as another. There 
is very little of the glory of dress 
and orange wreaths, and lace veils 
in a Japanese wedding, and the 
bride is less angelic in appearance 
than we are accustomed to see, 
but she is as beautiful maybe to 
her ardent groom, as if arrayed as 
sumptuously as a queen. Marriage 
is a very simple thing in Japan, 
with little of the fuss and feathers 
that attends the ceremony in more 
“civilized’* lands. On the night 
appointed for a wedding in Japan, 
the bride’s father, having invited all his kins¬ 
folk, by a simpler mode than the many-card 
system of our own, entertains them previous 
to the bride’s departure. About midnight 
the bridal party set out on palanquins, the 
bride first, then the bride’s mother, and finally 
her father. The bride is attended by two 
• servants, and the whole party proceed to the 
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house of the bridegroom, accompanied by 
men bearing torches and lanterns. On ar¬ 
riving at the house, the bride, accompanied 
by two of her chosen friends, enters the room 
where the ceremony is to be celebrated. The 
■formality of the marriage consists in drinking 
wine in a particular manner. The marriage 
is afterwards consecrated by the prayers and 
benedictions of the priests of the temple to 
which the young couple belong, and who 
there register it. 

A gl'mpse of the humanity of Japan is seen 
in the following from a recent letter writer: 

“The better class are a fine bold set of 
men. Like knights of old, they are ever 
ready to avenge a wrong, or even to provoke 
a quarrel; and with their terrible two-handed 
swords would be anything but contemptible 
antagonists in hand to hand fighting. Their 
manners are polished in the extreme. As a 
rule they are exceedingly good-natured, and 
have a keen sense of the ridiculous—rather 
too much so; for we believe that if the most 
dutiful son, possessed of the greatest filial 
piety, were to see his father dying, he could 
not repress a laugh if the old gentleman were 
to do So in at all a comical way. The Japanese 
ladies are almost as fair-skinned as their 
sisters of the West. Small but neatly—nay, 
sometimes faultlessly—shaped; their flowing 
robes displaying in its own gracefulness the 
model that nature has adopted, and which 
none of the meretricious deceptions of civil¬ 
ization can improve upon; with pretty, cap¬ 
tivating manners, and a language musical and 
soft as Italian, the laughter-loving nymphs of 
the Rising Suii have many powerful charms. 
No one who has been in Japan will deny 
their claim to beauty.” 

Japanese towns, with their odd architec¬ 
ture, are exceedingly interesting to an ob¬ 
server, and we have a view of Oosaka, the 
second in Japan, in point of size, that com¬ 
mends itself to us by its picturesqueness. Its 
queer houses, walls, bridges, boats—the river 
flowing in the midst under the light of the 
new moon—form a picture “peculiar,” but 
natural. Water, whether in Hindustan or 
Boston is the same—no change of language 
can affect the formula “ HxO,” and Its 
ripple is a universal tongue. And the indi¬ 
vidual houses that compose these towns are 
as odd as the whole in combination. Each 
house has another house within itself. The 
outer house is thus described: 

“Ofthe better classes, the houses are of 
stone, or are constructed of a frame-work of 


bamboo, or lath, covered with tenadonsmod; 
this, being covered with a coat of plaster, ii 
either painted or becomes bleached by ex¬ 
posure. Mouldings are often arranged in 
diagonal lines over the surface of the build¬ 
ing. and these being painted white, and con¬ 
trasting with the dark ground behind, give 
the house a curious piebald look. The rooft 
are often of tiles, colored alternately black 
and white, the eaves being extended low 
down in front of the walls, so as to prot^ 
the inmates from the -sun, and the oiled 
paper windows from the effects of the rain. * 
There are, besides, movable shatters, which 
by night are fastened to the posts which 
support the verandas. The inner house Is a 
large frame-work raised two feet above the 
ground, and divided into several compart¬ 
ments by means of sliding panels. The 
raised floor, which extends over the whole 
area of the house, is covered with white mats, 
made soft and thick by being‘lined at the 
bottom with straw. These are very neatly 
woven and bound with cloth, and are all of 
the uniform size prescribed by law, being 
three feet by six, and placed In rows upon 
the floor so neatly as to have the appearance 
of one piece. Upon these mats the people 
sit to take their meals, to converse with their 
friends, and lie down at night to sleep, having 
then a quilted mat for a cover and a hard box 
for a pillow.” 

Apropos of these pillows and the arrange¬ 
ments for sleeping in Japan, we have the 
following from a recent sojourner in Japan: 

“As I was about to pass my first night in a 
Japanese house, I watched anxiously the 
preparations for sleeping. These were simple 
enough; a mattress in the form of a very 
thick quilt, about seven ibet long by lbiii| 
wide, was spread on the fioor; and over j 
was spread an ample robe, very long eng 
heavily padded, and provided with very laiga- 
sleeves. Having put on this night dress, the 
sleeper covers himself with another qulit, and 
sleeps, as if he has had some years* expeiienos 
in the use of this bed. But the most remark¬ 
able feature about a Japanese bed is tlie 
pillow. This is a wooden box about 
inches high, eight inches long and two iuch( 
wide at the top. It has a cushion of folded 
papers on the upper side to rest the neck on^ 
for the elaborate manner of dressing the 
does not permit the Japauesei especially 
women, to press the head on the pUlo^ 
Every morning the uppermost paper is 
off from the cushion, thus exposing a cl< 
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surface without the expense of washing a 
pillow-case. I passed a greater part of the 
night in learning how to poise my head in 
this novel manner, and when I finally closed 
my eyes, it was to dream that 1 was being 


chop-sticks, and accustoming my palate to 
raw fresh fish, but the attempt to balance 
my head on a two-inch pillow I gave up in 
despair, after trying in vain to secure the 
box by tying it to my neck and head.” 



slowly beheaded, and to wake at the crisis to 
find the pillow bottom side up, and my neck 
resting on the sharp lower edge of the box. 
During rny stay in the country, I acquired 
many of its customs, mastering the use of 


The Japanese are especially favored with 
gods, deities abounding and controlling ail 
the duties and destinies of life. Wayside 
tem])les and altars attract devotees every¬ 
where, and they are seen kneeling before 
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them with as mucli reverence as the Chris¬ 
tian at liis altar and apparently with as good 
an effect. The two religious systems in 
Japan are Sintuism and Buddhism. The 
Sun goddess, Ten-sio-dai-zin, is the chief 
deity of Sintuism; but there are thousands of 
inferior ones, called kami, of whom the 
greater number are deified men. It incul¬ 
cates the worship of the kami, both in temples 
and private habitations, and pilgrimage at 
certain seasons. The principal decorations of 
their temples consist of images of the kami; 
a mirror, the emblem of the purity of the 
soul; and various strips of white paper, 
called gohei, also an emblem of purity. On 
festivals, the worshipper visits a temple, per¬ 
forms his ablutions in a reservoir provided 
for the purpose, kneels in the veranda, from 
whence, through a grated window, he gazes 
at the mirror, offers up his prayers, with his 
sacrifice of rice, fruit, tea, drops his coin into 
the money-box, and retires. Every principle, 
passion and virtue have godlike exponents, 
and temples where the votaries come, and in 
the hotne are altars erected to tutelar 
divinities, that do the woi*shipper much good, 
doubtless, or if they think so it is just as well. 
Justice is the divinity to whom appeal is 
made oftenest, as Justice is a virtue cultivated 
by the Japanese, but Mercy has her shrine to 
soften the visitings of the stern deity. Mercy 
i« a female, of course, and combines all the 
graces that denote amiability of mind and 
temper. We may quote Bishop Heber, and 
sing of the “ heathen in his blindness ” bow¬ 
ing down to wood and stone, but, after all, 
does it not all amount to the same thing, 
Christianisni and heathenism showing their 
works in the life? It is the sincere belief in 
both that influences for good—the belief 
sanctifies and quickens, and a professed 
Christian, without this, is no more than a 
professed heathen without it. The heart, 
which is beyond and above systems and 
nationalities, fills with devotion under this 
faith, which flows out into the life of Christian 
and heathen alike. 

The natives of Japan appear to have an in¬ 
tense love and reverence for their own 
country, and every individual in the empire 
seems to have a deep and thorough appre¬ 
ciation of the natural beauties and delights 
of the country. To this the genial climate, 
the rich soil, and the variety of the surface 
contribute. The islands lie at such a latitude 
as to make the air in summer warm without 
being hot, and in winter cold without being 


raw. The soil, as in all recent lava soils, fa of 
a rich black mould, raising the finest crops 
of millet, wheat and sugar-cane, and when 
supplied in unstinted profusion. rearing 
splendid timber, or capable, when almost 
entirely withdrawn, of keeping life and vigor 
and seeding power in a pine tree of two 
inches in height. The trees have a tendency 
to break out into excrescences from plethora. 
The variety of surface arises from the great 
height to wliich the mountains rise in an 
island which slopes gradually from the 
mountain tops to the sea. Some of these 
ridges appear to rise to the height of Mont 
Blanc, one of them, Fusiyaina, being upwards 
of thirteen thousand feet in height, and It 
would appear that other ranges are higher. 

• The great beauty of this mountain consists In 
its rising singly out of a low country with a 
beautifully-curved sweep to a conical apex; 
and the atmospheric effects changing fh)m 
hour to hour, as it is seen from thirteen 
provhices, give such a variety to this single 
object that it is rightly called by a name to 
express the feeling that there are not two 
such in the world. The variations of at¬ 
mospheric density make it look at one time 
much higher than at another. It may bo 
seen with its head clear in the blue sky rising 
out of a thick base of clouds, or the clouds 
rise and roll in masses about the middle^ 
leaving the gentle curve to he filled up by the 
mind's eye from the base to the apex. Again, 
the whole contour, in a sort of proud, queenly 
sweep, stands out against a cloudless ether, 
or with a little vapor drifting to leeward of 
the summit, giving the appearance of aerator, 
or, after a cool night in September, the eye la 
arrested by the appearance of the bursting 
downwards of a flattened shell, the pure white 
snow filling the valleys from the top, the base 
of the morning half concealing the hill be¬ 
neath. Every hour brings a change upon a 
landscape, which consists of a ringle object 
that the lover of nature can never weary of 
admiring, in a climate where seventy miles of 
atmosphere do not obscure the larger features 
on the face of the mountain to the naked eye. 

Well may the Japanese have tills admira¬ 
tion of their own country, and probably as , 
they contemplate ours and us ftom that dis¬ 
tant standpoint—seeing our costume of 
close-fitting suits, tight boots and high hate. 

—reading of our costumes at wpddings or- 
worship—they may be led to say "How 
peculiar!” and congratulate themselves on 
their loose garments, felt shoes and toxbaiUa, J 
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' Mr. Pompelly, in his book upon Japan, 
thus speaks of the respect for the dead, 
evinced by the Japanese, and the cemeteries 
in which they are buried: 

“ These cities of the dead were always in¬ 
teresting to me. Often built on the side of a 
hill, covering a large area, and commanding a 


their construction. Thousands of small paved 
terraces, surrounded by stone balustrades, 
form family lots containing commemorative 
stones of every shape and size, and every 
variety of proper ornamentation. The 
sculptured inscriptions in the Chinese 
character always excited my admu-ation, 



fine view, their neatly-kept avenues offer the 
place for quiet walks, where one is sure to 
find none of the revolting sights so common 
in China. On all that relates to their dead, 
the Japanese exhibit a refinement one does 
not expect to find out of Christian countries. 
Thus we find great care bestowed on the 
tombs, and much taste and art displayed in 


being much more finished than com¬ 
mon with us. On the night of the festival 
corresponding with All Soul’s Day, the 
cemeteries are illuminated with myriads of 
lanterns, wliich, seen from a distance, pro¬ 
duce the effect of as many openings into a 
mountain burning within. Cremation and 
interment seem to be about equally practised. 
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though it does not appear which is the more 
ancient custom.” 

The Japanese are very fond of amusements 
(the theatre with a sanguinary cast being the 
most prominent), skilled in, and admirers of, 
jugglery and alhletism. Not chaste as a 
people, grossness mingles with their perform¬ 
ances and renders them disgusting often to 
civilized visitors. They are a cleanly people, 
and delight in the bath, public and private, 
but conventional restraints between the 
sexes are not regarded, and men, women and 
children indulge in the luxury together. 

. The widest distinction exists between the 
people and their rulers* the daimios, who 



A SHRINE OF THE GODDESS OF MERCY. 

use their power in the most arbitrary man¬ 
ner, the people having no voice in making 
law, and submitting to everything with the 
most abject willingness. “One afternoon,” 
says Pompelly, “ 1 met a Japanese nobleman 
of some degree or other, mounted on a 
scraggy-looking pony—their ponies are all 
such—and at his side was running a little 
retainer bearing his two swords, arid a little 
behind was running another carrying his 
umbrella. Though going at full gallop, his 
retainers must keep up with him, and they 
were, therefore, in full run. But so agile 
were their movements that they did not ap¬ 
pear to labor hard to keep their places. The 
daimio \vas handsomely clad in silk robeSj 


and rode in his stocking feet. The stocking 
here is made of black cloth, and has a thumb 
to it, in which the great toe is received; and 
between this and the others passes the cord 
which laces the sandal to the foot and ankle. 
These Japanese nobility deport themselves 
quite haughtily towards their inferiors 
among the common people. Asamongthem- 
selves their manners are exceedingly urbane 
and deferential. Their two swords are omni¬ 
present w'ith them, projecting stiffly both 
behind and in front, and must be no 
small impediment to freedom of move¬ 
ment beyond that of the stififest and 
most perpendicular courtesy. I saw one 
of these two-sworded Japs meet 
and accost a civilian, a well-dressed 
and good-looking man, but without in¬ 
signia of rank. The greeting of the 
commoner was most profound in its 
humility. He did not quite prostrate 
himself prone in the mud, but placing 
his hands on his thighs, thence sliding 
them down on his knees, he bowed 
himself quite double repeatedly, again 
and again, keeping one eye cocked 
upon the daimio, to note by his ex¬ 
pression when he might cease bowing, 
and when this was finished he sUH 
stood up with his hands clasped in a 
kind of beseeching attitude before the 
haughty yet handsome looking noble¬ 
man.” 

The besetting sin of the Japanese Is 
drunkenness, the principal tipple that 
produces which is a liquor distilled 
from rice, and they drink to excess, all 
indulging in the use of it. There is no , 
business done in the latter part of the 
day in consequence of this, and In tlie 
large cities it is often dangerous to walk 
the streets at that time, the people are In 
such a turbulent condition. The. women are 
not permitted to Join generally in these 
orgies, but have a period assigned them, 
wherein they can indulge to the top of their 
bent. At this time the masculines are ex¬ 
cluded and allowed to get their own meals, 
or procure male assistance. At the explrar- 
tion of the period allotted them, they are 
expected to fall at once into the old routlixe, 
but in case the wives of the lower classes do 
not recover in time they are liable to receive 
a severe beating. 

Those foreigners who visit Japan are not 
so impressed with it that they care to remain 
there, and the Japs don’t desire them to. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACR 


Some time in July we are to have an inter- 
nadoiial yacht race, Mr. Bennett of New 
York havhig at length prevailed upon Mr. 
Ashbury of England to try conclusions for 
nperiority. It is to be an ocean race from 
Kinsale Head to Sandy Hook and elsewhere 
IB the parties may agree. Mr. Bennett owns 
the DannUess, andi^. Ashbury the Cambria. 
Both yachts are^B^ speed and 

leargolng qualities, but which is inferior to 
the other will be answered after the race, and 
even then the conclusions may not be satis- 
fiustoiy. 

Mr. Ashbury proposes, after his arrival in 
this country, to contend for the plate won by 
the America in her great contest with a fleet 
of English yachts in English watem; but we 
trust that his proposal will not be accepted, 
for we must keep the prize which was so 
handsomely won. Let another piece of plate 
be put up and contended for, but not the prize 
which we have held for so many years. 
There is no fhimess or Justice in asking that 
it should be sul^ected to a contest, now that 
so many years have elapsed since it was won 
agiinst great odds. 

Mr. Bennett has made great exertions to 
get up an international race. He went to 
Europe with his yacht for that purpose. He 
won renown while there, but no prizes, for no 
one would accept his challenges unless cer¬ 
tain stipulations were consented to, and to 
have accepted them would insure defeat, and 
Mr. Bennett was not ambitious of that. He 
wanted fair play or nothing. As he could not 
obtain it he retunied home, and recently Mr. 
Ashbury was goaded Into conceding some¬ 
thing by the English press, so the race was 
arranged by telegraph, and, anless some fur¬ 
ther dlflBculty occurs, will come off, say about 
the fourth both yachts starting from 

Kinsale HejRHtwd, for Mew York, at the 
same momeiiti w” 

On page 812 we give our readers an excel¬ 
lent picture of the Cambria, under full sail, 
opposite the Boyal Yacht Club House, West 
Cowes, England. She looks dangerous, as 
an antagonist, but still we trust that rough 
weather will be too much for her sailing qual¬ 
ities. We hope the Dauntless will win, but 
want no unfair advantage. 

West Cowes is the headquarters of yacht¬ 
ing. The Boyal Yacht Club House—the 
Bolllect of our illustration—is at West Cowes; 


and the Royal Thames Yacht Club make 
East Cowes their summer station. So that 
in the season Cowes is the rendezvous for 
whole fleets of the white-winged doves of 
the sea, presenting on gala and match days 
one of the most beautiful nautical sights in 
the kingdom. 

The appearance of the town from the 
water, particularly when approached by the 
passage from Southampton, is extremely 
pleasing, as the acclivity of the hill on whicli 
it stands is sufficiently bold to admit of the 
houses being seen above each other, as if 
built in a succession of terraces. East Cowes 
is separated from West Cowes by the river 
Medina, which here Joins the sea. It is a 
place of importance, having a capacious har¬ 
bor and dockyard, and is also celebrated for 
the skill of its shipwrights in naval architec¬ 
ture, for here are built many of the yachts so 
celebrated in nautical annals, and a fleet of 
which we hope to see in American waters 
this summer. 

Within the past quarter of a centuiy the 
island, as the Isle of Wight is now afiection- 
ately designated by Englishmen, lias grown 
more and more in public estimation, until at 
length it has become almost the accepted 
headquarters of those who love the soft pic¬ 
tures of pastoral and rural life, diversified by 
splendid mansions, parks, and groves, com¬ 
bined with the beauty and grandeur of the 
sea in all its moods. To those who when out 
for pleasure prefer the sea to the land, a voy- 
SLge round the Isle of Wight is a positive de¬ 
light. Going eastward from Cowes Harbor, 
either by steamer or sailing craft, the first 
objects presented to the eye are Norris Castle, 
the mansion of a private gentleman, and the 
Royal Palace of Osborne, with their extensive 
lawns sweeping to the shore, shaded by nu¬ 
merous groups of noble trees. Then, after 
passing one or two pretty creeks, there is a 
comprehensive view, of the fashionable town 
of Ryde, and its famous pier. Hence to St. 
Helen’s the coast forms several fine bays, 
lined with gentlemen’s seats and villas, ham¬ 
lets and luxuriant, woods. Brading Haven, 
with the adjacent villages of Bambridge, St. 
Helen’s, and Brading—the whole encom¬ 
passed by a semi-circular range of lofty hills 
—form a very agreeable picture. 

Two miles further are the lofty Culver cliffs, 
forming the north side of Sandown Bay, on 
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whose shores stand the village and fort of the gantic steps that seem to lead fh)m the lofty 
same name. At the southern extremity of hills on the shore to the summit of the gnmd, 
this extensive bay rise the dark precipices perpendicular wall that bounds it on the land 
of D unnose, penetrated by the Chines of side. East-end, the lovely village of Bou- 



Shanklin and Luccorabe. Near the latter 
commences the celebrated tract called the 
Undercliff, whose varied and unique charms 
are nowhere so advantageously seen as from 
the water, whence it rises like a series of gi- 
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church, the prosperous town of Ventnor, am 
the stately castle of Sleephill, all come Inh 
view, and afford a sight that Is worth a tri] 
to England to view. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN HAIR-DRESSING. 

Since we pablUhed our last engraving of that she is wrong and you are right? It has 
ancient and modem fashions —(see Ballou’s been tried, but no marked success reported 
Kaoazinb for January, 1870) — we have as yet. If women think they look better 
received more than twenty letters written with their hair frizzled, crimped, ratted, 
by ladies of education and position, re- braided or waterfalled, and fashion leads the 
questing us to give them some more illustra- way, they will torture their tresses iuto wou- 



tioiis of the "frights” of other days. Most 
of the letters contain postscripts (all letters 
written by ladies have postscripts), in which 
they state that the modern fashion for arrang¬ 
ing the hair is far superior to the old, which 
we will admit without argument, for who 
can argue with a woman and convince her 


derfiil shapes, and men must admire but not 
condemn, for when the latter course is 
adopted they are told that they don’t know 
" what they are talking about,” which silences, 
if it does not convince. 

We are pleased to comply with the request 
of our patrons, and present on this page an 
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Ancient and Modern Hair-Dressing. 


illustration of ancient and modern hair-dress¬ 
ing. No. 20 represents Marie de Medici, the 
great queen of the French, and it shows how, 
with false taste, she delighted to pile her hair, 
and no doubt the hair of others, in a huge 
tower upon her head. We can only say of 
her coiffure that it is not quite so bad as that 
of Queen Elizabeth and her ladies. 

But good taste was very soon resumed. 
The hair was now parted horizontally across 
the brow—a very small portion cut short and 
allowed to fall as a fringe, sometimes straight, 
sometimes waved, occasionally curled in reg¬ 
ular small ringlets, and commonly called the 
King Charles style. The rest cf the bead 
was dressed in short ringlets, graduated in 
length from the forehead, or a single long 
curl hung over the shoulder from the back. 
But the style shown in No. 21 preceded this. 
After the pf)rtion of hair had been combed 
as a fringe over the forehead, the rest, being 
brought back to the crown of the head, was 
made into a long plait and twisted into a 
knot, with the exception of the sides curled 
or frizzed out. At a later date tresses were 
curled, and allowed to fall behind on the poll 
of the neck, as' in No. 23. A ribbon was 
often bound round the head like the Scotch 
snood. No. 22—a style coeval with No. 21, 
and almost the same in arrangement—is re¬ 
markable for the resemblance of the head- 
gear to that which we now adopt. The little 
flat crown of the bonnet can be seen on the 
top of the head; the broad strings are pinned 
in great loops each side of the chin, just as 
they used to be a few years since; while 
the mantilla veil flilling round the head, and 
secured on the bosom by a brooch, is precisely 
like those seen a few months since. 

Leaving the good taste of the seventeenth 
century with regret, we plunge at once into 
a period marked by the greatest monstrosities 
ever perpetrated In the world of hair-dressing, 
and alternately smile and wonder at the ec¬ 
centricities of the eighteenth century. Mat¬ 
ters began gently. The hair was simply raised 
at first over a cushion seven or eight inches 
in height, and shaped like a cocoanut. After 
a while, this headdress began to rise higher 
and higher. All sorts of objects were sought 
to be imitated in coifliires. Here a lady is 
represented with her hair dressed upright in 
the form of a lyre. There a second has hers 
arranged like a string of eherries on a stick 
(see No. 24). A third lady luxuriates in a 
huge mass rolled over pads, surmounted by a 
double fan of lace and artificial flowera. 


These heads were dressed over solid cushions. 
An immense deal of false hair was used, and 
Che mass cemented wdth a hard pomade of 
hog^s lard and marrow, liberally used.* After 
dressing, the whole was well powdered. As 
these chevelures took a long time, and were 
costly to arrange, it was not considered pos¬ 
sible to remake them often; therefore one 
dressing usually sufficed for at least a month. 
Previously to any grand ball, ladies’ heads 
were often dressed a week, and even a fort¬ 
night in advance. To haveflfe|pssed a night 
or two before was nothing. lady sat up 
and slept in a chair in the interval, fhll of 
terror, lest, during her fitful slumbers, she 
should damage her coiffure. Paint and washes 
were in vogue. The fashion of wearing hair- 
pow^der was introduced to conceal the gray¬ 
ness of a certain high personage, whose namn 
has not descended to us. 

Early iTi the nineteenth ceiitnrymany vrors 
the hair in a crop, and amongst a crowd of 
ugly modes one or two graceful ones can be 
discovered, such as No. 27. 

We pass on to the days of bows, of which 
No. 28 is an illustration. A lady of this 
period, wore five bows and a bird of paradise 
feather for company. The French curls at 
each side of the face were fixed with tortoise¬ 
shell combs above them. 

The more recent modes of hair-dressing 
can be remembered by most persons. The 
topknot twisted round and round with p||it8; 
the fancy arrangement of plaits at the back 
of the head; the bands fiat and looped near 
the ears; the puffs extended far out at either 
side of the face; the rolls of. hair sloping 
from the forehead all round towards the 
back, in the Joan of Arc style, often encircled 
by a plait, called a coronet, of hair, and 
always ornamented with bows of ribbons, 
lace, or flowers placed at the nape of the 
neck; the mere looee thrusting ^ the hair 
into nets; the Empreap style, Jn tfjSd bensured 
as giving a bold look to theJpgyjW chignon, 
and now the Watte|^{Ud(;0hre JHs No. 29). 
The Watteau, jrt^^etigjp-pdpiTOr in Paris, 
is very graceful/itlsliotunlike some of the 
coiffures of the eighteenth century, sans pow¬ 
der. The double comb, with its rows of beads 
like nobs, was introduced by the Princess 
Metternich, one of the beauties of the French 
court and a leader of fashion. 

But we have already exceeded our limits, 
and must close, hoping at some other time to 
resume the subject. 
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Baltimore. 


Baltimore, the third city of the United 
States in point of size and importance, did 
not have existence as a town till 1729, though 
it was originally s^^ttled in 1033. That year 
the assembly of Maryland parsed an act en¬ 
titled—“An act for erecting a town on the 
north side of the Patapsco in Baltimore 
county,” and the town at once assumed im¬ 
portance, absorbing the rival settlement of 
Jonestown, established in 1732, and taking 
rank as a commercial point. For this it is 
admirably suited. The arm of the Patapsco 


fort at Sailer’s Point, about eight miles below 
the city. 

The general appearance of Baltimore is 
striking and picturesque, and it appears 
to advantage from nearly every point of view. 
It is regularly laid out, but not with the palii* 
ful monotony of Philadelphia. Its surface is 
not so even, its streets are wide, and all re¬ 
markably cleanly, owing to excellent sewer¬ 
age. Its climate is fine, and it is one of the 
healthiest cities in the world. An aspect of 
cheerful elegance pervades the place, which is 



CALVEBT STBEET RAILWAY STATION, BALTIMORE. 


on which Baltimore is situated is about three 
miles long, varying in length from one eighth 
to one and three-fourths of a mile, having its 
extreme breadth opposite to the eastern part 
of the city. This inlet gives an easy access 
to the place and a harbor sufficiently capa¬ 
cious to hold two thousand vessels. The 
harbor is divided into an outer and inner 
bay, the inner bay, or “ The Basin,” having 
but twelve feet of water and navigable but 
by small vessels; the outer capable of float¬ 
ing the largest merchant ships. The en¬ 
trance is guarded by Fort McHenry and the 


peculiarly attractive to strangers. The larger 
mansions are in good taste, with generadly 
handsome yards attached, giving an impres¬ 
sion of ease and comfort, unlike those of the 
same class in other lai^e cities that are 
crowded together. The smaller dwellings are 
neat and comfortable, with very rarely any 
squalid tenements, and for the mo^t part 
bear the presentment of industry and thrift. 
Much of the light and pleasant character of 
the city proceeds from the material used 111 
building—a clay dug in the vicinity, of fino 
grain and excellent color. 
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Baltimore la called ** the Monumental City/’ 
and the diflhrent monuments that give it its 
Dime were noticed in a former number of 
our Magaaine. -There are, besides, many 
guild monuments of its greatness, in its pub- 
Up boildiugs—its schools, its cathedrals, its 
ooUeges and churches. Of these we present, 
QD page B15, a picture of the Merchants’ Ex- 
diange, on the .comer of Gay and Pratt 
dieets, a building of great importance to the 
neicantile portion of the city. The edifice 
lis originally planned to combine a hotel, 
dmilar to the Boston Exchange, but it was 
qieedlly found, as in the case of the latter, 
Uiat commercial business and hotel-keeping 
amid not exist together, and therefore it was 
given up entirely for commercial purposes. 
It cost originally $600,000, and was and is re¬ 
garded as a grand architectural specimen, its 
gie^ dome being a conspicuous feature in 
the scenery as viewed from Federal Hill. 

Another structure, represented on page 316, 
fa the Calvert street railway station, the depot 
of the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad, 
a handsome freestone-front building, that 
when erected was regarded as the largest 
and most elegant in the country. There is, 
however, such a rivalry in railroad mattem 
that it b impossible -for one depot to remain 
long without a superior. The main edifice 
for the reception of the cars is 315 feet long 
and 120 wide, is supported by 42 granite 
columns, and roofod with sheet iron. 

Calvert, the name of the street on which 
this station is situated, is a name respected 
by Mqrylimders, as it was to the Calverts, 
fifaher and son. Lords Baltimore, that Mary¬ 
land was originally indebted for its charter. 


The former was a favorite of James L, mau- 
gre his Catholic sentiments, who kept him in 
his privy council though he was compelled to 
resign as secretary of state, and created him 
Baron Baltimore, of Longford, Ireland. Cal¬ 
vert had long been imbued with the idea of 
planting colonial establishments in America, 
and obtained a grant from King James, 
which created him sole lord and proprietor of 
a part of Newfoundland, and with all the 
rights and privileges of nobility. He called 
it Ferryland, and alter spending £25,000 in 
improvements, including a splendid residence, 
he came over to take possession, but was 
much disappointed. After a few years he 
abandoned the colony and went to Virginia, 
where they did not receive him very well, and 
he returned to England. He was delighted, 
however, with Chesapeake Bay, its tributa¬ 
ries and climate, giving his name to the 
oriole, and adopting its beautiful black and 
orange plumage for his livery. He came 
back to Newfoundland, and afterwards had 
the location of his grant changed to include 
the territory now forming the States of Mary¬ 
land and Delaware, but he died before taking 
possession, and the charter was renewed to 
his son Cecilius, June 20, 1632, in which 
Lord Baltimore held tenure by payment of 
two Indian aiTOWs yearly. This Lord Balti¬ 
more never visited his possession, but his 
power was conveyed to his brother Leonard, 
who was the first governor of Maryland, 
leaving Cowes, in 1033, with two hundred 
persons, in the Ark, a ship of three hundred 
tons, and the Dove, of fifty tons, the shallop 
of Lord Baltimore. The original name of the 
city was St. Mary. 


JOHN ROGERS. 


Those ikmiliar with that classic, ^^Foxe’s 
Book of the Martyn,” have been attracted by 
the picture of the good John Rogers, sur- 
loitiided by his wifo and ten children, to 
whom he is addressing words of spiritual con¬ 
solation, while he is bound to a stake, his 
body wreathed in flame. Few have read this 
without a feeling of intense pity for the un- 
fortanate man, thus given to sacrifice, and 
indlgnatlcm at the bigotry that consigned 
him to this croel death. The depicted grief 
of the wife and children added also to the tide 
of lymiatby, and the mute appeal of that 
rldkmloas wood cat was more potent against 


Catholicism than all the preaching of all the 
pulpits. The Catholic church has found that 
simple “ Book of Martyrs,” full of misrepresen¬ 
tation, doubtless, and pious fraud, the most 
effbetive worker in the cause of the opposition, 
against which no refutation or explanation 
could avail. It is said that every back is 
fitted for its burden, and martyrdom was 
easy to those who encountered it with a 
temper as fierce as those who inflicted it. 
There was on one hand the holy spite of the 
church that sought God’s service through the 
punishment of heresy by the stake, and on 
the other the holy temper of resistance that 
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gloried in principle, and held to it with a 
fierceness which verified the promise that, 
when imbued with the spirit of God, no harm 
should happen to the possessor. No more 
pain was felt by a good, zealous martyr, than 
was felt by the Indian who, when put to the 
torture, taunted bis captors with not knowing 
their business, and begged them to be kind 
enough to bring along more pitch-pine 
splinters with which to pinfeather his body. 


not popular and a silver dollar or a nmnlMr 
of them will turn the scale at almost aqy 
time against duty. He was bom in Bnglaiid 
about the year 1500, and was burnt at Smltl^ 
field, now part of London, Feb. 4,1565. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and took ordeni 
He was subsequently appointed chaplain of 
the English factories at Antwerp, and them 
he became acquainted with Tindal and 
Covei'dale, and assisted them in translating 



John Kogers, whose portrait graces the 
present number, was a noted martyr, and 
stands as a model of firmness and persistency 
during the martyr period. The stake had no 
terrors for him—it was a light affliction; the 
presence of his family diverted not his mind 
from the sacrifice he was to make, that doubt¬ 
less would have been spared him had he 
recanted, and so he remained true and went 
to heaven in a chariot of fire, for which we 
all admire him at a time when martyrdom is 
« 


the Scriptures into English, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1637. From Antwerp he went to 
Wurtemburg, where he was pastor of a Dutch 
congregation. On the accession of Edward 
VI., Bishop Ridley invited him home, and 
made him prebendary and divinity reader of 
St. Paul’s. On the Sunday after Queen 
Mary’s entrance into London, he preached a 
sermon at St. Paul’s cross, in which he ex-' 
horted t he people to hold fast to the fkltlli as 
taught in King Edward's days, and to resist 
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the forms and dogmas of Catholicism. There 
was no press to give publicity to this sermon, 
and probably but a small handful heard it, 
and yet it immediately reached the ears of 
the Privy Council, before v^hich he was sum¬ 
moned to answer for the offence, and so ably 
defended himself that he was discharged. 
Hut on the 18th of August, 1553, he was 
ordered to remain a prisoner at his own 
house, and at the end of six mouths was re¬ 
moved to Newgate. He was tried Jan., 1555, 
before the Bishop of Winchester, and despite 
his own ability and such efforts as his friends 
tremblingly dared put forth in his defence, he 
was adjudged guilty of heresy, and condemned 
to death, by burning. This sentence was re¬ 
ceived with as in iich coolness as though his 
worship, the bishop, had invited him to 
dinner, and he endured the ordeal as though 
it were a festival. Several of his grand¬ 
children came over to this country with the 
early settlers, and it is a matter of boast with 
thousands that they bear the blood of the 
martyr. During the persecutions of the early 
Christians, an immense number of martyrs 
suffered for the faith. We read that the 
cheerful and musical Nero caused Christians, 
at Rome, to be smeared with pitch and set 
fire to, standing them up blazing by the side 
of the streets for torches. St. Lawrence was 
broiled on a huge gridiron. At Lyons, under 
Marcus Aurelius, Sts. Maturus and Saiictus 


were roasted in a red-hot iron chair, and St. 
Blandina, at the same period, was scourged, 
torn by wild beasts, partly roasted on the 
iron chair, put into a net and tossed by a bull, 
and finally despatched with the sword. 
These, however, are not of the John Rogers 
class of martyrs, who suffered from the 
Catholic church, as the early Christians had 
from the heathen. 

The literature from which we have quoted 
we do not regard as wholesome and therefore 
do not commend it, but there is a library of 
volumes relating to the early martyrs, by 
Bollard, of Belgium, and his successors, and 
the Acta Sanctorum is a grand authority in 
the Catholic church. The Book of Protestant 
martyrs, by Foxe, is also a bloody and fiery 
record, and those who like to read such 
things may “sup full of horrors” by pro¬ 
curing it. 

The face of our martyr is a very pleasing 
one, combining great sweetness and firmness, 
and we see evidence of its authenticity in the 
lines of resolution and deep reflection that 
distinguish it. There was no bending to that 
calm and placid nature. He had embraced 
the truth, it had become a part of his being, 
and all the influences of the earth could not 
prevail against it. Such characters are 
glorious to conteinplate, who will stand up, 
if need be, alone in defence of principle, and 
die rather than abandon it. 


THE APRIL LESSON. 


BY J. J. COLBATH. 


Roaming by the woodffide 
In the April day. 

Ere the wandering birds had ventured back, 
"When the skies with frequent storms were 
black, 

And the ice still lay on the travelled track, 

We took our joyful way. 

Glad that the dreary winter 
Its fearful rage had spent, 

Hopeful and gay at the promised boon 
Of the brighter scenes to open soon, 

Of the buds of spring and the flowers of June, 
With grateful feelings blent. 

As onward thus we wandered— 

Margaret and I— 

Feeling the chill air round us blow, 

Tlie failing breath of the passing snow,— 
Feeling the sun's increasing glow, 

From the brightening April sky,— 


Close by our path appearing,— 

Spring’s gracious harbinger,— 

We spied, iu the cold uugenial hour, 

A tiny and unpretending flower. 

That had heard spring’s call in its sylvan 
bower. 

And was thus soon astir. 


We plucked the tiny blossom— 

A very floral gem— 

A rescue from the surrounding gloom, 

A thing of beauty and rarest bloom, 
Whose wealth of hue and sweet perfume 
Might grace a diadem. 


And with it came a meaning. 

More than words can say; 

Fidelity was the lesson given: 

It heard, nndoubting, the call of heaven, 
And straight its icy bands were riven. 
Upon that April day. 
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And upward brightly springing, 

In innocency true, 

Its duty simply the earth to deck, 

No doubt to chill and no fears to check 
It blossomed alone, nor felt to reck 
Though none its form might view. 


O salutary lesson, 

The simple flower imparts! 

Could we our summons thus obey, 

And spring to our duties ^vithout delay, 

How grand a service would crown our day— 
\yhat glory fill our hearts! 
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THE STEXJOGLE FOR. MAVERICK, 

gt gramntic ^tors....iu ©hm ^nrtis. 


BY JAMES FBANKLIN FITTS. 


PART SECOND.—VII. 

T he crevice through which Laura Maver¬ 
ick now surveyed the chamber where 
her dying uncle lay, was not wider than her 
finger; so narrow that of itself it could never 
lead to the discovery of the concealed pas¬ 
sage where she stood. The bed was directly 
in front of her, with the footboard against 
the wall, so that Augustus Maverick’s face 
was directly toward her, and not more than 
eight feet off. Her range of vision took in 
the door leading into the next room—and in 
fact, all of the room excepting a part of the 
ceiling above the bed, and a part of the wall 
to her right. The door was closed; the 
chamber had but two occupants. 

Mr. Jenks, the lawyer, sat at a small stand 
close to the bedside; a full-faced, bald-headed 
man of the middle age, with not a line or 
wrinkle in his smooth countenance. He was 
writing rapidly with a quill-pen which kept 
up an incessant scratching sound. At inter¬ 
vals he cast a glance at the occupant of the 
bed, and let his eyes fall immediately back to 
the paper. They were keen little eyes, and 
relieved the serious face beneath them with 
an expression of peculiar acuteness. 

He had wTitteii but two or three minutes 
after the concealed watcher had taken her 
place, when he laid down his pen and lifted 
his eyes toward the sick man. 

“ I have made the formal beginning, Mr. 
Maverick,” he said. “ Now please tell me in 
your own way who is to have your property, 
and in what proportions.” 

Laura Maverick’s eyes turned from their 
close watch of the lawyer’s proceedings, to 
the occupant of the bed. Propped up to a 
half-sitting posture by two pillows placed be¬ 
neath his back, and with his poor, wasted 
hands lying helpless outside of the coverlet, 
Augustus Maverick presented in himself a 
picture of weakness and emaciation dreadful 
to behold. Nobody who had ever seen him 
in the days of robust health could have rec¬ 
ognized him; any one who had known him 
then must have been shocked to be told that 
this was the dismal wreck of that proud, 
20 


vigorous man. His chest was fallen aw^ay so 
that his head, unless placed back, as it was 
now, hung helplessly down; his face was at¬ 
tenuated so that it had more of the ghastly 
look of a skeleton-face than of a living one; 
the hair had mostly fallen off, and the eyes 
gleamed with unnatural briglitness, deep 
sunken in their hollowed sockets. The wind 
of dissipation, of excess, of sin, had been 
sown by this man in his youth and manhood; 
the whirlwind of wrath was upon him, and 
about to sweep him into the grave at an age 
when most men are but on the threshold of 
a useful, healthy after-life. 

His eyes turned to the lawyer, and they 
seemed to brighten with an intenser light 
than before. He spoke with painful effort, 
which agitated the wrinkled skin upon his 
face; and Laura heard his answer, though it 
was given very faintly. 

“ You mean the will ?” he said. 

“Yes—certainly,” said the lawyer. He 
rose and came close to the bedside, and bent 
over it with a look that showed that he sus¬ 
pected the other to be out of his head. “ The 
will, of course, Mr. Maverick; don’t you know 
what we were just talking about?” 

“A little nearer,” Maverick whispered, try¬ 
ing hard to speak aloud, but the effort ended 
only in a hoarse, hollow whisper. Mr. Jenks 
put his ear down nearly to his mouth. 
“ How long have you been here? I remem¬ 
ber that Mrs. Roesselle brought you in, and 
we talked; but—but—” 

“ Only about half an hour,” the lawyer in¬ 
terrupted. “ Do you feel well enough to go 
on, Mr. Maverick? 1 do not think it will 
take long; and I need ask you only a few 
questions.” 

“Yes—yes; go on.” The dying man ex¬ 
hibited a decision in his reply, wrenched as 
the words were from his half-palsied tongue, 
that was unmistakable. “I see; 1 have 
been wandering for a few minutes, and I 
woke up bewildered; but I know now; I re¬ 
member. We were talking about the will; 
yes, I wanted to make a will. Mrs. Roesselle 
spoke to me about it, good creature; I never 
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thought she knew so much. She told' me 
that Oliver Maverick would have the proper¬ 
ty when—when—when I couldn’t use it any 
more, unless I made a wUl; I knew that be¬ 
fore, but I never thought of it for years. Yes, 
I want to make a will, for I suppose I shall go 
before long.” 

Unused to so much speech, he closed his 
eyes and lay exhausted for a moment. When 
ho opened them again, the lawyer repeated 
his question. 

“ I want to know who is to have the prop¬ 
erty, Mr. Maverick—and in what shares.” 

“ There is only one to have it,” was the 
reply. 

“What—one person to have the whole?” 
Mr. Jenks asked, in great surprise. Maverick 
slightly moved bis head in assent. 

The lawyer softly rubbed his hands togeth¬ 
er. “ It’ll be a lucky man P’ he said; and he 
chuckled at the thought of such rare good 
fortune. “All the farm here—three hun¬ 
dred acres of it, if there’s one, with the man¬ 
sion, and everything on the place; all the 
bank-stock, and the accumulated dividends, 
which I know you haven’t used; all the bonds 
and mortgages, and back interest on some of 
them; all the estate, real and personal—why, 
sir, he’ll be the richest man between Albany 
and New York! Faith, if I have the man¬ 
agement of the law part of his estate, my 
son Jack must take all the rest of the firm’s 
business. Just think, Mr. Maverick; is it all 
to go to one person ?” 

“ All,” was the decided whisper. 

“ And who is the lucky one?” 

Laura Maverick had stood upon her tiptoes 
until now, painfully supporting herself in 
this constrained and unnatural position by 
sheer force of will when the strength of her 
muscles had become exhausted; but at this 
instant the limit of her endurance was 
reached, and she sank to the floor. As she 
put out her hand to assist her in rising, it 
rested on a small, rough box, such as carpen¬ 
ters make to hold their nails; and placing it 
bottom upward against the partition, she 
stood upon it, and again looked through the 
crevice. 

But the name of the fhture owner of Mav¬ 
erick had been pronounced I Mr. Jenks stood 
as before by the bedside, a look of tremendous 
astonishment covering his face; and with 
her heart sinking with disappointment at 
the loss of this precious knowledge, Laura 
watched and listened with redoubled vig¬ 
ilance. 


“ I suppose there’s nothing in law against, 
it?” Augustus Maverick whispered. 

“No,” replied the lawyer. “Any man, 
being in possession of his natural and anffi- 
cient faculties, may dispose of his property to 
whomever he pleases, and the disposition wUl 
become valid in law. But do you not Ibiget . 
the servants? Some of them have been In 
the house longer than you can remember; 
some of them are getting old and decrepid. 
Wont you remember them ?” 

“ Tlie servants P’ whispered the other angri¬ 
ly. “ Haven’t they been hired, and paid fiir 
what they’ve done ? 1 suppose they’ll get all 
that’s due them anyway?” 

Mr. Jenks nodded. 

“ That’s all they are entitled to. Draw the 
will, give it all to the one I said.” 

For a few moments more the suppremed 
tones of the lawyer and the hoarse bat dis¬ 
tinct whisperings of the sick man were silent. 
The latter lay perfectly quiet, with elooed 
eyes, apparently weak almost nnto death; 
and the former resumed his seat by the stand, 
and again wrote rapidly upon the pigier. 
Suddenly he stopped, and went to the bedside 
again. He placed his own fair, smooth 
hand upon the wrinkled, emaciated ones of 
Augustus Maverick, and the latter opened 
his eyes. 

“ Brandy P’ he whispered, very faintly. Hr. 
Jenks took a vial and a teaspoon ftom the 
mantel, and administered a dose of the Hq- 
uid to the dying roan. His eyes bii^tened 
again, and looked questioningly up to the 
lawyer’s face. 

“ It is not necessary to give any*reaaon Ibr 
what you have told me to do,” said Mr. Jenks. 

“ The law gives you the right to do it, if yoa 
wish to. But where there are good raaaona 
for the doing of so unusual an act as this, It 
is better to state them. I will ask 3 ron ididn- 
ly why you wish to leave all your estate to 
this person.” 

The palsied body of Angnstoi Maeeiick 
could not move, however much he mlg^t be 
affected in his feelings by any impression. A 
nervous twitching of the wrinkles that sraie 
folded away from his thin Ups, and the 
startled, fhrtive glancing of his eyes towaid 
the lawyer’s fkce were the only signs whldh 
now indicated that anything had ooemred to 
arouse him in an unusual degree. Sbverel 
times he seemed about to speak, and Moh 
time did Mr. Jenks bend down to hear.wliet 
he would say; but it was not until ha .bed 
hikde several Ineflbctual eflbrta that lie oonld 
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•pot Us tboac^t in words. It seemed to the 
witehes that he hesitated at this moment, 
notao moeh from physical weakness as to 
aeleet the woids that he wished to use. 

He ipoha^ at last; hot the creaking of the 
bed, as the lawyer leaned both of his hands 
.iqpcm lt| to steady him in his stooping posture, 
made it impoasiUe for Laura to hear every 
word. Those that did reach her ear were 
dtocmneeted, and were as follows: 

* Beeanae— than the others—^ood to me— 
fritlilhl-—wstdied—deserves it” 

lir.Jaiiks moved his head in assent when the 
last words were spoken, and returned to bis 
seat at the stand. For the next ten minutes 
the alienee of the room was only broken by 
the npid scratching of his pen, while the oc- 
eopaat of the bed lay watching him, with his 
^yes wide <^>en, under the stimulus of the 
bandy. 

*It will need an executor,” the lawyer said, 
looUngnpu ^WhoshaUitbe?” 

He want to the bed again, and some words 
wara'whlapered to him which were entirely 
inaudible to Laura. Mr. Jenks crossed the 
loom and opened the door, and through the 
Opening Laura saw like a picture in its frame, 
flw table, the lighted lamp, the armchair be¬ 
yond, with the portly form of Granny Wad- 
hama leposhig in it,Bo8coe Grayle reading at 
the talde, and the housekeeper sitting 
Ihonijhtftally by- it without manual ^)ccupa- 
thUL She looked up quickly as the door was 
opened, and arose on Mr. Jenks’s motion. A 
whiaper paaaed between them, and then the 
lawyer returned immediately to the stand, 
shotting the door after him. .Bapidly his 
hand traced the concluding sentences of the 
will, and presently he laid down the pen and 
arose, holding in his hand a single sheet, still 
wet with ink. 

"It is nady to be signed, Mr. Maverick,” 
he said. " Ton must first hear it read. Do 
yon desire any one to hear it read with you ?” 

The question was answered by a faint neg¬ 
ative. Jenks drew his chair close to the 
■bedside, and In a voice that was perfectly 
dMnct to Laura, but still low, read the in- 
alninont through. 

"Iw THE WAMB OF GOD, AeenI I, Au- 
‘ gnatas Maverick, being at this date in the 
' 'ttUelh year of my life, and of sound mind 
■ wild memory, but feeling seriously admon- 
bhed by the pains of my present sickness 
that my last end Is approaching; and being 
■DSloQi to settle and make certain the man- 
nerlnwhidi my proper^ shall be disposed 


after my decease, do hereby make, publish, 
and declare my Last Will and Testament, in 
manner as follows; that is to say: 

"I give, devise, and bequeath, to Anna 
Mabia May, the adopted daughter of my 
housekeeper, Helen Roesselle, to have 
and to hold to her and her heirs forever, all 
the estate real and personal, of wliatsoever 
name, kind, or nature, and wheresoever situ¬ 
ated, and by whomsoever held, of which 1 shall 
die seized: hereby constituting the said Anna 
my sole and only devisee and legatee, to the 
entire exclusion of all and every other person 
and persons whomsoever. 

**And in making this final disposition of 
my property, 1 hereby declare that 1 am 
moved so to do by a grateful recognition of 
the many acts of kindness which the said 
Anna has done in my behalf since she has 
been an inmate of my house, and in the un¬ 
wearying patience, more especially, with 
which she has watched at my bedside during 
the long and painful duration of this, my last 
sickness. 

“And I hereby appoint the said Helen 
Roesselle sole executrix of this, my last will 
and testament. 

“ In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, the twenty-first day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty.” 

Mr. Jenks read it through, and concluding 
the reading, saw that Augustus Maverick was 
attentively listening. 

“ Is it just as you would have it?” the law¬ 
yer asked. “ Do you want anything further 
in it?” 

“ It is right,” was the whispered answer. 

“Who shall witness it? There must be 
two.” 

“ You and the housekeeper.” 

Mr. Jenks called in the latter, and shut the 
door after her. Then holding up the writii\g, 
he placed it upon a large book, and put the 
pen into the benumbed hand that lay outside 
the coverlet. But its power was gone—it 
had hardly the force to move itself a foot in 
any direction, and the stiffened fingers re¬ 
fused to grasp the pen. In answer to the 
sick man’s unite appeal the lawyer took hold 
of the fingers, bent them about the quill, and 
guided them to write roughly the name “Au¬ 
gustus Maverick ” opposite the seal. 

“ Mr. Maverick, is this your last will and 
testament?” the lawyer asked, in a louder 
voice than he had yet used. A sll^t move¬ 
ment of the head gave his assent. 
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^ Do you wish Mrs. Boesselle and myself 
to subscribe it as witnesses 

Another motion assented. The lawyer 
turned to the stand and added an attesting 
clause to the instrument; and then wrote his 
name and residence beneath it in large char¬ 
acters. Mrs. Boesselle followed with her sig¬ 
nature; and then Mr. Jenks folded the 
sheet, sealed it up in a large envelop, and in¬ 
dorsed upon the back the words, Augustus 
Maverick^s Will-May 21,1850.” 

“Where shall it be kept?” he inquired, 

’ holding it out toward the bed. 

The poor, helpless hands started and moved 
a little upon the coverlet as the paralytic 
strove to hold them forth and take the envel¬ 
op ; but the effort was useless. 

“Put it under my pillow,” he whispered 
with fretful petulance. “ Mrs. Boesselle will 
take it when—when—Pm—dead.” 

The exertion of this interview, unusual 
and protracted as it was, had exhausted his 
slender strength; and he only saw that Mr. 
Jenks had complied with his directions, plac¬ 
ing the envelop between the sheet and the 
lower pillow, before he dropped off into a 
deep sleep. The lawyer exchanged a few 
words in whisper with the housekeeper, and 
the latter called in Mrs. Wadhams, who took 
her usual seat by the bed. Through the 
open door Laura saw Mr. Grayle composing 
himself sleepily upon a sofa. Mr. Jenks and 
Mrs. Boesselle left the room, and Laura si¬ 
lently traversed the passage, crept through 
the opening into the closet, and replaced the 
panel. A pencil of light through the key¬ 
hole of the closet-door told her that Mrs. 
Boesselle was lighting the lawyer down stairs. 
She waited until it had disappeared, and 
nothing could be heard; and then piling 
back the rubbish upon the panel, and waiting 
an instant longer, for safety, she emerged 
from the closet, shut the door, and returned 
undiscovered to the chamber where her fath¬ 
er waited for her in torturing suspense. 

At the back door of the great hall on the 
first floor, as Mr. Jenks turned from Toby 
Small standing wHh the information, “ Yer 
hoss ready, sir,” to say good-night to Mrs. 
Boesselle, this man of hard facts and dry 
principles, who was not accustomed to be as¬ 
tonished at anything, was fairly startled into 
an abrupt expression to see the housekeeper’s 
face dreadfhlly paid, and a look of the most 
agonizing anxiety upon it. “ Good heavens, 
madam, what is the matter ?” he asked. “Are 
you 111?” 


“ Ko sir,” she said, in her nsnal toii& * Bit 
1 want you to tell me, Mr. Jenks, to whom 
the will gives the property.” A sntpiised 
shake of the head answered her. “Toa 
don’t know what right 1 have to a^,” rim 
pleaded. “ I hope and expect that It b Just 
as it should be; but 1 know that fraud and 
wrong are waiting to deprive that person of 
the estate, if it can be accomplished. Sir, 
these influences are now, at this moment^ 
beneath this roof! I do not ask this Infr>r> 
mation from mere curiosity, but that I may 
be able to protect the weak against Hie 
wicked and designing.” And then she roN 
peated the request with renewed eamestnoML 
“ Positively, I never did such a thing in my 
life!” Mr. Jenks exclaimed. “ Why, madam^ 
it’s unprofessional in the highest degree; I 
can’t think of it.” 


“ Consider,” urged she, “ that I am named 
executrix in the will. Consider that Anglia* 
tus Maverick has at best but a very few hours 
to live, and that in those few hours the craft 
and subtlety of an unscntpulous man and 
woman will be actively at work to defeat thd 
operation of this will—provided that its pyo* 
visions are as I hope they are, and they can 
leave it Perhaps I am over-anxious and 
over-fearful; but 1 can’t help it 1 turn 
prayed for a consummation that I hope li 
coming; I was hardy enough to tell that man 
what no one else could have told him, that he 
was dying, and must make his will; and I 
want to know whether he has done what he 
knows he should do—what I know he riionld 
do—but what I dared not ask him to dou 
Please tell me, Mr. Jenks; you have known 
me a great many years, and you surely 
trust me.” 

“This is very extraordinary Indeed,” re¬ 
plied the lawyer. “ All that you tell me la 
extraordinary, as well as surprising to tnew 
As you observe, I have' known you a great 
many years; and 1 know you can be trusted 
to an unlimited extent Kow 1 do not fear 
for a moment that yon would communicate 
this information to any person, or even the 
fact that you had it; I simply hesitate to vio¬ 
late a fixed rule of the profession. Yet the 
statements you make clearly show to me'that 
if in any case such a revelation as you ask 
could be properly made, it would be under 
circumstances like these. You may be grati¬ 
fied to know, madam, that I am trusting yim 
further than Andrew Jenks ever yet tniHid 
any human being. The will gives the propertj 
to your adopted daughter. Miss May.”- ' •.* 
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•Anoflir 

^‘The wbole.” 

- *-Tluuikyoiiy8iry yoa have lightened my 
hewt more than 1 can tell you. Your coufi- 
denee la not misplaced.” 

‘‘Ocod-nlglity Mrs. Boesselle.” 

"Qood^ht^sir.” 

The .housekeeper closed and locked the 
door after him, and an expression of trium¬ 
phant iog Irradiated her face. The consum- 
Biatlou.lbr which she had prayed tooa at 
hand; Augustus Maverick had done exactly 
the thing that she had not dared ask him to 
do^ lost she should anger him agamst it. 
With a fervent** thank God r upon her lips 
ihe jratumed to the room where she had left 
her neidiewy aud where she proposed to alter- 
uale with him in watching out the night. 

And overhead, in Oliver Maverick’s cbam- 
there were two others who relieved each 
other thiOQgh the long night in watching. 
Wfthln one hour after Laura had placed her 
fether In possession of the secret of the sick- 
chamber, the audacious plot was formed, the 
eneentlon of which would give them £dl that 
th^aong^t; and by turns they watched and 
liatmed with open door, sometimes in the 
hail, and sometimes on the stairs, for the cry, 
thaiSuRy, the token, whatever it might be, 
lhal the soul of Augustus Maverick was quit¬ 
ting Its miserable tenement. 

The token came not that night. The sun 
of another day rose upon the master of Mav- 
cikk living, and the plot of the conspirators 
was changed in the first hour of the new 
morning 

vra. 

Tas doctor was at the house before break- 
fimt. He found his patient had been surely 
sinking during the night, and now lay in a 
kind of torpor ftom which he was awakened 
hy the administration of another stimulant 
think there is nothing further here for 
me to do^” he said to Mrs. Boesselle. ** Left 
alone^ this man would certainly die before 
noon. He can be kept alive for some houi*s 
longer than that by stimulants, which you 
can give him as well os L A teaspoouful of 
hnndy once an hour, or oftener, will prolong 
hit ezistance a little, and you can give it as 
oftan as he appears to sink. 1 will call to¬ 
morrow morning, but 1 do not expect to find 
him alive.” 

•Boseoe Grayle did not Join the others at 
the bicahfest table, having volunteered to 


continue his watch until Anna could relieve 
him. The rest were all present; and such w 
breakfast as that this mansion had never 
seen. People who were plotting aud coun¬ 
ter-plotting against each other sat at the same 
board, with an assumed cordiality that to a 
stranger might have passed for the real senti¬ 
ment, and conversed with a hollow politeness 
upon indififerent topics, when anxiety was 
preying on their hearts in regard to a matter 
of transcendent importance in which their 
interests were hostile to the point of enmity. 
But as we often cloak our feelings aud smooth 
our fears in the company of those whom we 
could secretly wish buried under Mont Blanc, 
so did this company sip their coffee and eat 
their toast with sweet, and gracious, and cor¬ 
dial smiles. 

Mrs. Boesselle appeared at the head of the 
table, and presided over it with matronly 
grace and unrufiled benignity. She had 
some difficulty in repressing that smile of 
quiet triumph, as she thought of the events 
of the night; but self-control was with her a 
matter of habit, and no one could haVe told 
from the appearance of her face that she had 
any recent cause for either joy or sorrow. 
Her bearing was so different from that of the 
previous day that Oliver Maverick had no 
difficulty iu understanding from it that she 
not only knew the fact that his brother had 
made his will, but also who w'as the party 
most Interested in it. Aud with his own face 
expressing an unlimited quantity of polite 
and complaisant deference, he thought behind 
his inverted coffee-cup—Ah, madam—if you 
only knew of all that happened in this house 
last night I 

Anna May, as unsuspicious as she was un¬ 
informed of the events of the night, or any 
of them, and utterly ignorant that those 
events had made herself an object of jealous 
care as well as of bitter hatred to some of 
those about her, and knowing only that these 
were unwelcome guests at Maverick, to be 
treated *with courtesy but not with any excess 
of hospitality, strove to maintain a quiet, 
commonplace conversation with Laura. It 
was their first meeting; Laura had almost 
forgotten that her father had mentioned to 
her at the cottage the existence of such apei'- 
son; and when she had heard the name read 
on the previous night from the will, she could 
not at first recall where she bad beard it be¬ 
fore. To tell what anger, what unconquerable 
passion Laura Maverick smothered down at 
the sight of this simple charity-child, as she 
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cousidered her, to whom her uncle had chosen 
to give his estate in preference to those of 
near kin to him, would be impossible. She 
was just equal to the task, and no more; and 
when, in addition to this, her sense suggested 
to her that prudence as well as policy required 
her to meet Anna May half way in her efforts 
at sociability, she found a harder task before 
her than she had ever been required to per¬ 
form. And but for that wild ambition in her 
heart, her determination to succeed, and the 
thought of the darling purpose itself that 
had brought her here, she never could have 
succeeded as she did in wearing the mask. 
In short, these people met around that table, 
and acted a better play with greater skill 
than my reader and I can ever hope to see 
on theatrical boards. 

A female servant brought in the coffee- 
urn, and took her place behind the house¬ 
keeper’s chair, as if to wait on the table; 
but Mrs. Boesselle remarked to her: 

“Youneed not stay, Jane; we will help 
ourselves. I want you to be in readiness to 
attend to the wants of Mr. and Miss Maver¬ 
ick to-day.” 

The girl said “ Yes, ma’am,” and left the 
room. 

“I hope, madam,” Oliver Maverick re¬ 
marked, with excessive deference in his tone, 
“ that you are not suffering yourself to be 
discommoded in this very inconsiderable 
matter of attendance upon us. I do assure 
yon that Jerry has waited upon us with the 
most scrupulous fidelity, and that he is in 
every respect satisfactory. Is not this true, 
Laura?” 

“ Most certainly, father.” 

“ I regret to say, however,” the housekeep¬ 
er dryly said, “ that circumstances will pre¬ 
vent his further attendance upon you.” 

Oliver Maverick instantly fortified himself 
for a disagreeable revelation, and simply 
remarked, 

“Ah?” 

It was sm exclamation that was not in the 
least expressive of curiosity; it simply seemed 
to fall into the current of conversation to give 
it direction. Mrs. Boesselle was • looking 
straight at him, and he knew it; and antici¬ 
pating what was coming, he trod warningly 
upon Laura’s slipper under the table, and 
begged Miss May to pass the butter. 

“ I found him too officious to suit me, and 
1 discharged him,” said the lady. 

Mr. Maverick simply said he was sorry, for 
the man’s sake; and Laura observed to Miss 


May that it was difficult indeed to get akAg 
with most servants. 

The good housekeeper had purposely de¬ 
livered this piece of domestic news at this 
time, expecting to startle one or both of her 
guests into the exhibition of something more 
than a passing interest in the matter; and 
she most signally failed. She did not cause 
even a ripple of excitement or interest at 
the table; and it required some effort on her 
part to conceal the disappointment which 
she felt at the result. 

“I have entirely mistaken them,** she 
thought, “ or they are both well skilled in the 
cunning of wary rascals.” 

The information, however, was tnie^ M 
Oliver Maverick subsequently satisfied hinn 
self. Toby Small, jealously watchfhl of the 
interests of Mrs. Boesselle, who was the cUd 
fellow’s best friend and particular favorite, 
had observed with increasing curiosity the 
inquisitiveness of his sOn, between whom 
and the old man there was nothing like af> 
fection; and his conduct at the stable portio- 
ularly excited Toby’s attention. “ FU know 
more about this,” the old man determined; 
and upon his return from the village with 
Mr. Jenks, he came directly into the hoaae, 
leaving the horses to be cared for by the hoe- 
tler. It was somewhat difficult for the old 
man to get about, and he was some time In 
satisfying himself that Jerry had gone up 
stairs; and when he had done this he re¬ 
solved to follow, thinking that if the home- 
keeper found him above, where he was never 
expected to be, he would simply tell her hfs 
suspicions, and what he was after. The 
result of his investigations was communicated 
to Mrs. Boesselle very soon after she arose in 
the morning. 

“ I thought suinmat was up, mann, finom 
Jerry’s sneaking way and great cor’osity 
lately; and I watched him. I got into a dark 
corner of the hall, and saw him come down 
very slily from above, and skulk into the room. 
Pretty soon after you came up from below 
with your black box, and went in too; and 
then I thought Master Jerry’d be caught at 
his tricks. But I guess he ^wasn’t, for pretty 
soon he comes out as sly as ever, and scnttlea 
back up stairs again. It’s my opinion, mann, 
that he was sent down by them people to find 
out what neither he nor they had any bnah 
ness to know; and I’m in duty bound to tdl 
you about it” 

The housekeeper dismissed honest Toby 
with her thanks; and forthwith summoned 
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JenjEi He came dixecUy, and she abraptly 
cfaaiged him with spying over the house in the 
emplojiiient of Oliver Maverick. The charge 
'was ao nnei^iected that the man exhibited 
moch^eonfliaioiL; and without waiting for 
any ezplanationy he was summarily dis- 
ehaigedand ordered to quit the house at 
oneeu At the house of a friend in the neigh- 
boriiiood he awaited the issue of the events 
at Maverick, in which he had up to tlie time 
home an important, if despicable part. 

The incident will illustrate how wide-awake 
the housekeeper had become to the probable 
desigiis of &er troublesome guests, and how 
Jealously she regarded their actions. Noth- 
isig but the very greatest offence ever caused 
the dismissal of one of the established and 
trusted servants of the house, and neither 
herself nor Mr. Terry, in his supervision of 
the out-door laborers, ever exercised this 
power without what they deemed ample 
cause. Nor had the housekeeper any doubt 
as to the prc^iiety of her action in this case 
until she saw how coolly the news of his dis¬ 
missal um heard by those whom slie supposed 
to be chiefly concerned in it 

**1 don’t know what to think of them,” 
was her afterthought If he was their spy, 
and if they have any sinister designs here, 
the step 1 have taken ought to disarrange 
their plans; and the knowledge of it onght 
to make them show some confusion. But 
here th^ are, as cool as though I liad said 
nothing more than good-rooming. Perhaps 
lam mistaken about Jerry. No matter; if 
1 am it is a mistake on the right side. I 
could not with prudence have done anything 
else; and 1 can set myself right about Jerry 
when 1 discover that he has been wronged. 
A few hours will show.” 

The mpal was concluded without any ref¬ 
erence having been made to the condition of 
Angnstns Maverick, although it was apparent 
to Laura that the girl had been sent away 
ftom the table lest some allusion might be 
made which was not for the servants’ ears. 
Ma Bo e fe e lle arose, and the others with her; 
and as they left the room, Oliver Maverick 
said to her,aside: 

^ I have heard nothing as yet, this morning, 
of the condition of my brother.” 

"The doctor has seen him again,” was the 
rq^, "and thinks that his end is fast 
app Tftafhing i ” 

"1 hi^ 1 ^ trust that we shall have timely 
warning of the moment” 

"Yon have my word to that effect,** was 


the reply; and giving him no opportunity for 
further conversation, the housekeeper pre¬ 
ceded him up stairs, and went to relieve Mr. 
Grayle. The latter lingered in the hall a 
moment as he saw Laura Maverick and her 
father going up to their room; and when 
they were out of sight, he descended to his 
breakfast, and found Anna May at the cotfee- 
urn, the housekeeper having requested her to 
remain. The young man was as far from 
entertaining any suspicions of the night be¬ 
fore as Anna herself; saving that he knew of 
the visit of a professional-looking gentleman, 
and readily divined the general object of his 
visit That was all. 

Again in private, Oliver Maverick and his 
daughter conferred anxiously together. 

“ We can easily see that our object is sus¬ 
pected,” he said, “ and that a vigilant watch 
is being kept over the chamber where Augus¬ 
tus lies. And it is perfectly clear to me that if 
we are ever admitted to that chamber before 
he dies, and before the will is removed from 
his pillow, it must be by some other agency 
than that of this lynx-eyed housekeeper. 
She knows exactly what we would do if we 
had the chance, and exactly what is necessa¬ 
ry for her to do to keep that chance from us; 
and she is doing it with a vengeance. Our 
plan is a bold one, and ])romises success, if 
we only have an opportunity to try it. But 
how do we know that he will live till night? 
He is liable to drop off at any moment; and 
then farewell to all our hopes. Laura, we 
are playing for too high a stake to risk what 
may happen if we remain all day in this room. 
We—one of us, certainly—must be near that 
chamber, to take advantage of what may at 
any instant happen.” 

She looked at him in thoughtful silence. 

“ I can risk the night, if we do not reach it 
as we hope; but the day may defeat us.” 

" It must not,” her father returned. “ Write 
her a note, and send Jane down with it. 
Offer to help them in the sick-room. I want 
to see what she will say; and I have another 
card, if that fails.” 

A few moments later the girl tapped at the 
outer door of the suite of rooms, and delivered 
to the hoiisekeeper a note that read as 
follows: 

^ Miss Maverick sends her compliments to 
Mrs. Koesselle, and begs that she may be 
allowed to participate in the watchings and 
labors of her uncle’s sick-room. She is very 
anxious to be of assistance at this time, and 
hopes that the relation in which sfee stands 
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to Mr. Augustus Maverick will plead power¬ 
fully with Mrs. Roesselle for her request. 
Her uncle has never seen her, and cannot 
know her; and if any fear is felt that he 
might recognize her fipom resemblance to her 
father, she can remain out of his sight But 
she prays the privilege, if Mrs. Roesselle must 
so consider it, of exercising the duty of a 
niece.” 

Tlie answer quickly came back, pencilled 
on The same paper. It simply said: 

“Miss Maverick’s offer is declined, with 
thanks. Her uncle now has all necessary 
attention.” 

Laura read the words, and handed the 
paper to her father. He read them; and 
remarking: 

“ Now for my other card,” left the room. 
Descending the stairs, he met Mrs. Roesselle 
in the hall. 

My dear madam,” he said, with animation 
and earnestness, “ I know you are incapable 
of wronging us, particularly at so solemn a 
time as this; but .1 feel, and my daughter 
feels, that as you have located us in this 
house, the death of my brother may happen 
in such a way that it will give us life-long re¬ 
proach. You know he is liable to expire at 
any moment, and a minute of time may be 
precious beyond thought to us. I do not ask 
that we may be introduced to his bedside be¬ 
fore the final agony arrives; but, O madam, 
you who have seen death before know how 
rapid is his work. When that last struggle 
begins he will have expired. You mean well, 
my dear madam; but do you not see that it 
is cruel to place us in this position? Our 
hearts are intent upon seeing his face a mo¬ 
ment ore he passes away, that in that awful 
time, since it cannot be before, we may be 
reconciled. Only allow us to make sure that 
we may be with him at that moment, so 
important to us and to him.” 

“What do you propose?” Mrs. Roesselle 
asked. 

“At least, that you allow us to occupy the 
outer room of those three. We can then be 
at the bedside at an instant’s warning.” 

Again did the housekeeper penetrate the 
flimsy pretext; more distinctly than at any 
moment since the entry of these people into 
the house did she realize what was the secret 
purpose that brought them. Could they have 
discovered, she asked herself, the secret of 
that sick chamber?—and she answered hei^ 
self that it was impossible. She had herself 
hardly, and with much difi^cuJty reached the 


assurance that she knew it; and how could 
these people gain that knowledge? Thej 
could not—they had not—so she thouc^t; 
but it was quite possible that Jerry Small bad 
reported to them the arrival of the lawyer, 
and from that knowledge they might draw a 
broad inference that they were cut off from 
the estate. And now, swiftly upon the heela 
of this discovery, and the loss of their serrioe- 
able spy, came the bold request that th^ 
might be admitted to the immediate prox¬ 
imity of the dying man’s chamber. 

What did it mean ? Only one thing, as she 
thought. It was the desperate attempt of a 
desperate man and woman, to place them¬ 
selves in a position of advantage, where any 
unforeseen accident might be turned to their 
account, by almost any desperate step. 

All this flashed through her active mind 
while Oliver Maverick was pronquudiig the 
words of his request. An emphatic no was 
on her tongue. It was not uttered when the 
same fear that had opened the door of the 
house for their ingress restrained her, and 
presently opened the door of the first room of 
the suite also to them. 

It was the fear of what the world would 
say. Not fear for herself; evil report had 
done with her, and would not attack her 
when it could strike-so shining a mark as the 
•young and beautiful mistress of Maverick. 
For the day was coming—nay, it might coma 
with the morrow—when Anna May, dear to 
her by trials and sufferings, and long, secret 
heart-agonies endured for her, which tibB 
prayed God that the girl might never know— 
would hold the title of all that Augustoa 
Maverick had owned; and it was against 'her 
that the slander would be trumpeted fitr and 
wide, if this request of Oliver Maverick, was 
now denied. 

“Ah yes—she’s rich enough; but a curse 
will follow the property that’s got in that 
way! She barred the door against his 
own brother and niece, in his dying hour, 
when she knew that he’d have willed it all to 
them, but that he thought them too proud to 
come and be reconciled.” 

That was the slander that Mrs. Roesselle 
foresaw and feared. And still, she might 
have overridden that fear, had it seemed at 
that moment necessary; but it did seem to 
her that she might with perfect safety allow 
the request. She reflected that she had 
nothing to fear. The sick-room should be 
rigidly guarded to the last; her strong, willing- 
nephe^ would be with her between it and 
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Hid feeUe man^before her; she would take 
the irill into her possession immediately, 
when all was over; there was absolutely uo 

risk. 

* You may occupy that room, if you insist,” 
die reified. " You will find no conveniences 
there for deeping.” 

She proceeded on her way amid his profuse 
on^ooiing of thanks; and she returned to 
the rooms very little disturbed by the occur> 
ranee. But had ahe known all that this 
"feeble man” knew; had she even suspected 
fee iiature of hia plot! 

IX. 

Jahx Saoxonr, the girl who had been as- 
dgned by housekeeper to wait upon 
Oliver Maverick and his daughter, after the 
discovery of the treachery of Jerry Small, 
bad been in service at Maverick about two 
yeaia. Contrary to the usual custom; she 
bad been employed without being required to 
produce references or recommendations; but 
her diatreas and her pitiful story had pleaded 
so powerfliUy with the lady that she had 
taken her on triaL Up to this time she had 
feond no cauae to regret it. A more faithful, 
industrious and mannerly servant than she 
bad never been at the mansion; and had 
Mia. Boeaaelle been asked to name one of her 
many'aervants who upon the whole bore the 
best diaracter for all that is desirable in a 
servant, ahe would have unhesitatingly 
aeleetad Jane Shorey. She was a quiet, un¬ 
obtrusive girl of twenty-four or five, with a 
plain boe and an old look about it which 
plainly allowed suffering. Her story to the 
bouaeikaeper was that slie had been thrown 
upon the world destitute by the sudden death 
of her husband in Hew York; that she was 
unable to obtain honorable employment there, 
and had walked from the city all the way to 
Maverick Mansion. She came forlorn, sad, 
weaiy and hungry, and appealed pitifully to 
Mia. BoesseDe to take her In. 

" I know I cannot do much at first, ma’am,” 
die^frankly said; "but I can learn, and after 
aidiiie I will be as usefhl to you as though I 
bad always known about housework. 1 will 
work fear my board, only, as long as you think 
I ought to; and if I can only find a home 
bare, 1 win give all my heart to serving you 
wdL” 

This happened two years before Augustus 
Maveridk was laid upon the bed from which 


he was destined to be carried only to his 
grave; and most nobly had the girl rendered 
her pledge. She was always shy, almost 
timorous In her manner, and was never liked 
among the servants; but her quickness, her 
fidelity, and her scrupulously exact perform¬ 
ance of her duties soon raised her high in the 
estimation of Mrs. Roesselle. And when the 
latter had made the astonishing discovery of 
the defection of Jeny Small, she unhesitating¬ 
ly selected Jane as the proper person to wait 
upon the guests. She had peculiar reasons 
for this selection. The girl had an unac¬ 
countable shyness of all strangers, and 
studiously avoided them whenever they ap¬ 
peared in the house. This peculiarity, com¬ 
bined with her general fidelity, entirely 
satisfied the housekeeper that the girl could 
not be induced to have any communication 
with those whom she was to wait upon, ex-‘ 
cept such as was barely necessary to enable 
her to attend to their wants. 

And yet, of all the servants at Maverick, 
had the good housekeeper asked her guests to 
name the one who should replace Jerry 
Small, they would have chosen Jane Shorey! 
And nothing that Mrs. Roesselle could have 
blindly done would have so much favored 
the plot that had that morning been matured 
in Oliver Maverick’s chamber, as this an¬ 
nouncement made by the housekeeper at the 
breakfast-table, to Uie secret delight of both 
of the conspirators. For of that plot, Jane 
Shorey already constituted a most important, 
if a most unwilling part. 

It was the regular duty of Jane to see that 
each meal was properly put on the table and 
served; and this duty she generally attended 
to in person. She was present in the dining¬ 
room on the previous afternoon when Laura 
Maverick and her father entered it; audit 
was with a start and a chill of horror that she 
recognized the former. Rut neither by word, 
look, nor gesture did Laura show that she 
knew her, and poor Jane, trembling and 
almost sick with apprehension for the conse¬ 
quences to herself of this discovery, was 
nearly reassured by the manner of the young 
lady, before the conclusion of the meal. 
Poor Jane, indeed I She was destined to be 
speedily undeceived, and to learn that the 
dread that had for two years haunted her had 
overtaken her at last As Mrs. Roesselle and 
Mr. Maverick passed from the room, Laura 
lingered a little, unperceived by the former— 
lingered Just long enough to speak a few 
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words of terrible, crushing purport to the 
girl. 

“ I know you,” Laura said, iu a low voice 
across the table. “ Would you wish me to 
tell your mistress all that 1 know about you?” 

“ O miss! for the love of God—” 

She broke off her speech abruptly, and 
stood with clasped hands and imploring eyes 
before her tyrant. 

“HushI” Laura whispered, imperiously. 
“Don’t whisper another loud word, or I'll be¬ 
tray you on the spot! I have something for 
you to do; if you will do it faithfully, I will 
not disturb you in your place here, and will 
allow Mrs. Roesselle to go on thinking that 
you are all you seem to be; refuse, and she 
shall know the whole story. Is it your busi¬ 
ness here to see to the serving of the meals ? 
You need not speak; answer with your 
head.” 

The girl made an affirmative sign. 

“ Good I I thought so. Make some errand 
to come up into the third story hall in half 
an hour, and I will see you there; and do not 
breathe a word of this to any one.” 

The girl had obeyed; she could do nothing 
else; and in that brief interview, carried on 
in whispers, Laura Maverick informed her of 
the part she was to perform in the drama 'of 
the plotters whenever called upon. It was all 
one to Laura that her uncle might die with¬ 
out making a will, and the necessity for the 
services of the girl be obviated; slie knew 
that she held her in such fear that slie dared 
not whisper a word of the plot to any one. 
Piteously, and with tears, did Jane 8horey 
beg that this might not be required of her; 
sternly, breathlessly, did Laura Maverick 
exact it; and she wont down again to her 
tasks, shrinking with miserable dread from 
the treachery imposed upon her, sad, and 
almost weary of life—yet bound by the cruel 
will of her tyrant. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the 
father and daughter transferred themselves to 
the outer room of the suite about ten o'clock, 
shortly after the interview of Oliver Maverick 
and the housekeeper. They brought down 
with them books, one of which the former 
appeared to be industriously reading through 
the entire day; while Laura did nothing but 
hem handkerchiefs, with rapid fingers and 
downcast eyes. To see them as Mrs. Roes¬ 
selle saw them sitting in that room, a dozen 
times during the day, it might naturally have 
been thought that the energies of the one 


were absorbingly bent on finishing the book ^ 
before dark, and of the other, on hemiuiiig' 
the greatest possible number of handkerchiefs 
before night. The housekeeper pnrpoMy 
made errands through the room, that die ‘ 
might observe them; but their conduct wu' 
a perfect mask to their designs. Bat die 
doubted not that nothing passed unnotioed' 
within the limits of their vision, nothing un¬ 
heard within the reach of their ears. 

The sick-room was occupied during the 
day by the nurse, who never left it for a mo¬ 
ment; the middle room by Mr. Grayle, who ‘ 
never left that for a moment; their meab 
being served them where they were. The 
housekeeper kept on the alert all day, p^fssing 
from one room to another, secretly confident 
of the result of this strange game of cross- 
purposes, and yet unavoidably anxious. And 
indeed she must have been more or less than 
human if she had not been anxious. The 
good or the ill fortune of a cherished object 
of years of anxiety and patient, hopefiil 
working and waiting depended upon the 
happenings beneath that roof of the next few 
hours. 

Pinner was served at three o’clock, and At¬ 
tended only by Mrs. Roesselle and Mr. 
erick. Either from inclination or the direction 
of the former, Anna remained in the middle 
room with Mr. Grayle; and Laura Maverick 
pleaded a headache, and did not come below 
stairs. There was very little said, and very 
little eaten by the two who faced each other 
from the ends of the long table. There wfiS 
no more supei*fluous politeness on'tbe put of 
Oliver Maverick; he found himself unable to 
play the active hypocrite, as the end ap¬ 
proached, and his feelings labored under 
a greater tension of excitement. A more 
useless dinner for any practical puipose, waa 
never served at Maverick. 

The afternoon passed slowly away, with the 
happening of nothing noticeable, excepting 
that Mrs. Wadhams observed, and called Mxe. 
Roesselle’s attention to the fact, that the 
patient was steadily sinking. The Bagad^ 
of the physician was amply verified; nothing 
but the oft-repeated doses of brandy kept the 
fiuttering spirit within the poor weak body, 
which was ready at last to release Its hold. 
But it was evident to both the women that 
the vital forces would shortly be beyond ttie 
reach of stimulants, and that the end nioat 
come this night. 

When tea was quietly announced, Mka. 
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RoesseJIe, Laura, and Anna May took their 
places dt tlie table. 

“My father wishes me to excuse his 
absence,” said the daughter. “ He has no 
appetite, and an interesting book.” 

The lady at the head of the table very 
slightly bowed, Anna, still ignorant of any 
suspicions of wrong on the part of the guests, 
as Mrs. Roesselle was designedly keeping her 
so, talked upon ordinary subjects; and Laura, 
better able to control herself than was her 
father, conversed with her, without the least 
show of anxiety. As they took their seats, 
Jane Shorey entered with the tea-urn; and 
as she bent to place it upon the tray before 
Mrs. Roesselle, the latter observed that her 
face was very pale. 

“Jane—what is the matter?” 

The question was a quick and peremptory 
one; the girl looked up,faltered—and became 
aware tliat Miss Maverick’s hateful, colorless 
eyes were fixed menacingly upon her. The 
three at the table were looking at her; but 
time eyes—she could almost feel them! 

“Nothing at all, ma’am,” she answered, 
repressing her agitation in obedience to the 
menace. “ I felt a little faint once this after¬ 
noon, but I don’t think anything of it.” 

“You are not sick, I hope?” Laura in¬ 
quired; and groaning and writhing in spirit 
because of the dreadful bonds that bound her 
to this woman’s will, Jane helped her in the 
deception, as she was at the moment helping 
her in a monstrous villany, and answered 
humbly and gratefully, as became a servant, 
that she was not. 

The tea was served, with tlie slight addi¬ 
tion of edibles that appropriately supplement¬ 
ed a late dinner; and at a pause in the 
conversation Anna remarked that Laura’s 
cup stood untasted before her. 

“ Do you drink no tea?” Anna asked. 

“ No,” was the reply, “ my headache forbi<l3 
it. With most people, 1 know, it is soothing; 
with me it is stimulating, and always increases 
the pain of my headache.” 

With this bold falsehood smoothly uttered, 
the speaker turned to Mrs. Roesselle, to hear 
her direct Jane to carry a cup of tea and 
some cakes up to Mr. Grayle. The girl left 
the room to obey the direction, and paused 
and looked back through the open door when 
in siglit of Laura Maverick’s face only. She 
gave one last pitiful look at that face; at the 
last moment, she thought, there might be 
some mercy in that cold beautiful face. She 
looked in vain; she might as well have sought 


for a sympathetic expression in the bare wall 
behind her. Those eyes fastened her look 
upon them, and commanded her as plainly 
as speech could have done it, to obey— 
to hesitate at her peril. And desperately, 
hopelessly, Jane Shorey proceeded with the 
work which she knew must cut her off from 
Maverick and cast her out upon the world 
again. 

In the solitude of her room that night, 
with bitter tears and bitter regrets, the poor 
girl prepared for her secret departure. She 
packed a satchel with her clothing; and then 
with a pencil wrote her farewell to her 
mistress: 

I don’t know what great wickedness I’ve 
helped to do to-night,” were her words. “ I 
pray it may not be a great one, for I shall be 
as guilty as the worst about it. It’s killing 
me, ma’am, to think how ungrateful you’ll 
think I am for all your kindness; but as God 
knows me, they’re forcing me to it. I’m in 
their power; I can’t help myself; they know 
something of me that would send me to the 
State Prison if they caught me, for it happen¬ 
ed while I was serving in a house in the city 
where one of them was visiting. I ran away 
because I knew they’d arrest me; I thought 
they'd never find me here, and I have lived 
honest and tried to do right since I came. 
But it’s no use; they’d hand me over to the 
law if I refused to obey them; God help me, 
ma’am, I'm forced to betray you. I might 
stay, now I’ve done their will, and nothing 
ever would be said; but I can’t see your kind 
face to-morrow; I don’t dare to stay and see 
what I’ve helped them do. Try to forgive 
me, ma’am, and I'll forever pray for you and 
dear Miss Anna. Jaxe Suokey.” 

The sheet upon which she wrote was 
rudely folded and directed, and pinned to 
her unrullled pillow. Poor, outcast and a 
criminal she had come to Maverick; poor, 
outcast and a criminal she left it, and saw it 
no more. 


X. 


Tue great clock in the lower hall at Mav¬ 
erick struck the hour of ten. The sound of 
its striking reached Oliver Maverick and his 
daughter as they sat in the outer room of the 
suite. Both suspended their employment to¬ 
gether; book and handkerchief were laid 
down, and the conspirators looked eagerly 
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into each other’s face. It was the pre¬ 
arranged hour for action. 

About one hour before, Mrs. Roesselle had 
passed through their room into the hall, and 
almost immediately passed back. She had 
found them engaged as before; and after 
closing the door between them and the 
middle room, she sank into a chair, and 
looked about her, bewildered and terrified. 

‘‘ I wonder what possesses me ?” she mur¬ 
mured ; and her voice seemed wrenched with 
an efibrt from her tongue. “ I feel as though 
I must sleep; but I can’t—I wont yield to 
this weakness. And they are both as sleepy 
as I am,” she continued, looking from her 
nephew to Anna May. I’ll go and see how 
Mrs. Wadhams—” 

Her tongue refused her further speech; she 
half rose from her chair, and instantly settled 
back in it, entirely overcome. And when, 
just as the great clock had finished striking 
ten, the door that she had last closed noise¬ 
lessly and slowly opened, and Oliver Maverick 
peered into the room, a sight met his eyes 
that gave him unbounded satisfaction. The 
three occupants of the room were fast asleep; 
Anna lying upon the lounge, Eoscoe Grayle 
with his head down upon the table, and the 
housekeeper sitting bolt upright in the chair. 
The three were soimd asleep, as their heavy 
breathing showed. 

Laura came to the door, and looked at the 
scene. Triumph shone and sparkled in her 
eye, a bright flush colored her face, and her 
hands were clasped nervously together. 

“It is all right now!” she said, to her 
father, under her breath. “Let me go at 
once.” 

He opened the door a trifle wider, and she 
passed through and noiselessly across the 
room, avoiding the least contact with any of 
the sleepers. The knob of the sick-rooni 
door was in her hand; she turned it with a 
gentle and silent pressure, and opening the 
door a few inches, she eagerly looked in. 
Her face appeared again, to telegraph to her 
father by its broad smile of exultation that 
all within was as she wished; and crossing 
the threshold, she reclosed the door behind 
her. 

She was in the sick-room; in the presence 
of the uncle whom she had never seen; in 
the presence of the will! Before moving a 
step, she took a quick, comprehensive survey 
of the apartment. A lamp burned dimly on 
the table; between it and the bed was Mrs. 
Wadhams, asleep in her chair, and giving on- 


tnistakable evidence of the 
efibrt. The drear, thin face 
Maverick lay upon the pillow; hM 
closed; he lay without motion 
apparently shared the sleep of the 

Laura Maverick waited not 
Stepping lightly to the bedside, 
hand underneath the pillows; 
leaped as her fingers encountered 
She withdrew it, and read upon 
“Augustus Maverick’s will—May 1 

Won—won I Easily, lightly woii^ 
ject of her anxiety, the peife^ 
hopes! She grasped it tightly, and^ 
leave the room; something detaiilbd^ 
of her dress; and looking again I 
bed she saw with a chill of dh 
stifiened fingei-s of the -dying mali'l 
upon her skirt, while his eyes, widel 
staring, looked wildly into her fkce.-; 

For a moment she stood perfec^f 
looked at him. With desperate 
mind in this frightful crisis, it 
her that he might have sunk 
time as to have lost the power of 4 
entirely, and she eagerly but calnd^^ 
his face. The bony hand had not r 
its hold upon her dress; and over'ilL^ 
like face spasms of acute agony^^k^A^ 
sufferer strove to give utteraiiCe^ 
thought. Once—and though he 
with pain, he could not speak. 
the muscles of his face worked 
as he uttered some meaningless 
Thrice; and in a low but perfe'cli 
tone he said, “ Who are you ?” 

His tongue was captive to hii 
and as he spoke and tightened his • 
her dress, his eyes rested in alarm^ 
envelop that the intruder held 
The position of Laura Maverick H 
meut was most desperate, and 
resorted to the most desperatb^fi 
presented itself. 

“I am Laura Maverick,'^ 
daughter of your brother, Olive 
have your will here in my hand; 
it with the full knowledge of all*tM 
tains, I ask you, uncle, to do 
She spoke low, but her voice 
passionate and eager earnestness i 
on. “Let us all forget the pa^t 
Augustus; let us forget and 
after that, you will tell me to hum ^ 
will-wont you, uncle? You do 
y6u can’t mean, to give all your 
serv^t, a miserable depeudauV 
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Anna May! Think of us, uncle; of your 
brother Oliver, and me, his daughter! Wo 
are near of kin to you; we have the same 
blood, and—think of my mother—” 

At the repeated mention of the name of 
Oliver Maverick, the eyes of the dying man 
lit up with a sudden light of baleful fury; and 
coolly gathering his little remaining strength 
while she spoke, he interrupted her with a 
wild, terrible scream that rang and echoed 
through the rooms of the mansion like the 
high note of a bugle. It burst like a knell 
upon the ears of Laura Maverick, and she 
turned again to fly; and again she found her¬ 
self detained by the vicelike grasp of those 
long fingers. The noise and stir in the next 
room admonished her that public discovery 
was inevitable, and she had only time to con¬ 
ceal the envelop in the bosom of her dress, 
when the door was thrown open and her 
father sprang in, followed immediately by 
Roscoe Grayle, Mrs. Roesselle and Anna 
May. Of all the sleepers, only the old nurse 
failed to awaken under the pressure of that 
awful cry from the deathbed. 

There was not one of them but noted the 
presence of Laura Maverick; but before the 
anger and alarm of most of them could assert 
itself in words, the attention of them all was 
engrossed by the appearance of Augustus 
Maverick. Repeated spasms shook liLs frame; 
his fingers loosed their hold of the dress, his 
breath came hard and in gasps, and the cold 
dew of death started out upon his forehea<l 
as he strove to speak. He seemed to take no 
note of the presence of his brother; but his 
eyes wandered from face to face with a long¬ 
ing, wistful look, while he struggled with 
Death, to keep him at bay a moment more. 
Mrs. Roesselle hastened to force a few drops 
of brandy between his teeth, and raised him 
from the pillow. Then, very faintly, he said: 

** Where’s Anna? I want her.” 

She had been hidden by the others, but 
DOW came to the bedside. His eyes bright¬ 
ened as he saw her, and the motions of his 
Lands showed her that he wished her to take 
tdiem in her own. She did so, and he gasped 
with diflSculty: 

“ My last words—bear witness I This girl is 
my own daughter! She’s to have it all—will 
—will—” 


He said no more; speech failed him, and 
he looked at Laura with a stem, savage eye. 
He entered his final sleep soon after, with his 
head on Anna’s bosom, and that last expres¬ 
sion of mingled rage and entreaty stereotyped 
upon his features. 

In the midst of the first confusion caused 
by the death, Laura Maverick turned and left 
the room, followed by her father. 

With one hand Mrs. Roesselle closed the 
eyelids of the dead, and with the other she 
reached beneath the prillow for the will. With 
a voice of the utmost concern and astonish¬ 
ment, she informed her nephew that the will 
was gone; and suddenly losing all her forti¬ 
tude and resolution in this dreadful discovery, 
she threw herself down upon the floor, and 
burst into tears. Anna, bewildered by the 
astounding disclosure that she had just heard, 
knelt by her and tried to learn the cause of 
her grief; but she shook her head despond- 
iugly, and sobbed and cried more bitterly. 
Never had Anna seen her so completely 
broken down before. 

“ I’m weeping for you, child, not for my¬ 
self,” was her answer. “ It’s hard—it’s too 
hard! Please God, it can’t stay so; there 
will be a way out of this villany yet.” So 
she said, but her looks and words denied her, 
for she continued to weep and sob over her 
hopes so cruelly shattered; and from time to 
time she moaned out the words, “ Too hard— 
too hard!” 

Laura Maverick and her father hurried up 
stairs into her chamber, with a lamp which 
one of them snatched from the table below. 
Oliver Maverick received with greedy hands 
the envelop from his daughter, tore it open, 
and satisfied himself at once that this was the 
veritable will. His eyes burned; his teeth 
were set together, and his lips compressed, as 
he allowed one corner of the sheet to fall into 
the flame of the lamp. He held it in bis 
hand while it blazed up, and both will and 
envelop were quickly consumed to the last 
scrap and corner. With the utmost care he 
gathered the ashes and blew them out of the 
window; and then clasping Laura wildly in 
his arms he exclaimed: 

‘‘ It is ours now—all, all ours I” 
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THE DEAD PAST. 

BT ABBIE WHEELER. 


Of all sad words tVoiB tongae or pen,. 

saddest are these: * It might have been.* ** 

There's a bright golden light in the long ago, 
Flooding the river and shore; 

The river whose waters gently flow 
Beside Beaver Cottage door; 

There’s a bank that is ^een with waving grass, 
And roses and lilac's bloom; 

And eyes drink in beauty whenever they pass 
In the mystic twilight gloom. 

Ah! memory holds sway, o’er my heart to-day 
The dead come back from the tomb! 

There were hopes I nursed lovingly long ago, 
Buds gathered carefully there, 

To adorn the bare walls with a sweet rich glow 
Of beautiful flowers, and rare; 

And I seem to hear the patter of feet. 

Her children climbing the stair; 

And I seem to see the lips that greet 
My own, their kisses to spare. [to sleep, 

And the tears they weep, when she puts them 
Without her allotted share. 


There are dreams that were beautifiil to mejf^ 
Bright visions of girlhood's grace; 

And the tears are sacred I shed frnr thee. * 
Dreams Time never can efface I 
And thus I weave ever the web of 111b 
With smiles, and tears, and a dream, 

Till my soul cries out with its weight ofatrHb 
That creeps o'er the years’ dark stoeaiiir— 
And I lower the blind on my hearty fixr I And 
Things are not what they seem I 

I will shut out the beautiful long afje^ 

Lock my heart with a golden key; 

I will listen no more to the gentle flow 
Of that sweet-voiced memory; 

I will shut out the sight of that cottage tbeie 
On the Beaver's bank and fen, 

The sight of those beautifril flowers so rare— 
And think that It might hone been,*’* 

And my iear dead Past shall rest at laa^ 
Away from the Future's ken. 




A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


BY MBS. B. B. BDSOlf. 


Up through the lush meadows, across a 
velvety, fem-bordered upland, winding round 
a sunny knoU into a narrow ravine, came 
Millie Trent, Squire Trent’s only daughter. 
All the broad reach of meadow and upland, 
all the great forests and broad fields of grain, 
were Squire Trent’s, as far as Millie could see. 
Her father was a rich man, the child knew 
that. She wondered sometimes, in a childish 
way, if money made people happy why her 
father was not happier. Old Tommy Lovett 
the miller, who owned only a patch of ground 
big enough for his little loghouse to sit upon, 
was happy as the sunshine. Indeed he 
seemed to radiate a perpetual warmth and 
brightness which made every one happy who 
came withiu his influence. Millie had caught 
hei-self more than once wishing Tommy was 
her father, or that her father was like Tommy. 

Down at the foot of the ravine ran a slow, 
loitering river, and on this river was Tommy’s 
little mill—au old brown, tumble-down affair, 
not worth one of Squire Trent's handsome 


cows who came down to the water to 
or, in hot days, to wade into the shallow, 
bordered river. Yet to Millie this mU 
the most charming and wonderfhl fflaoo.ln. 
the world. She would sit fer hours watolilk^ 
the white sparkle of the water falling 
the flume and sprinkling the beautifril goldm- 
hearted lilies below with its glittering 
Every little while old Tommy would lodk oii^ 
and nod at her in the jotliest way, and 
run back to watch his grists. 

Millie was on her way to the mill- 81^ 
had been over in the frirther meadow 
strawberries, and though her enp wall 
lamentably empty, her small hands and 
bore numerous suspicious stains, wlilala 
one to believe that strawberries wmHpt 

Half way down the ravine grew a 
scrub-oaks, interspersed here and there 
slender white birches. Here, a little 
the golden-blossomed geraroUas life 
shadows with their brightness. ' 1CI]| 
dered if they were not most ready to 
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and clambered np on the rocks to see. She 
wis a courageous little thing, but she turned 
very white when she saw a man iying close 
to the rock, a little bundle under his. head. 
She took another look, and discovered that he 
was pale and looked ilL 

*‘Are yon sick, man?’* she asked, standing 
some way off 

"I am burning with thirst,” he replied, 
'and I cannot go out to get water. If only 
joa would get me a cup of cold water I” 

AUltle way back round the sunny knoll 
was a clear, rippling spring. 

'Just you wait,” said Millie, running back 
as fiust as she could. 

She fingot all about her momentary fear, 
and crept over the rocks and brush and held 
the water to the man's lips. He drank it 


eagsily. 

"I guess yon’re sick,” said Millie; "why 
don’t yon go home?” 

"lean’t^ child,” he said, hoarsely; and be 
put his hand suddenly up over his face. 
Millie noticed that it was a very white hand, 
with handsome, tapering nails. 

"Is it a good ways?” she persisted; " wont 
they be iU^tened if you don’t come ?” 

"Don’t, child!” he gasped, chokingly. 

MIIUa stood still and watched him a 
moment. 


"I wish I could help you,” she said, 

wistihUy. 

“ You have helped me already, little one,” 
he said, sitting np, and smiling faintly into 
the sober little before him. " Y^at is 
your name, little girl?” 

"Iffflioent Trent, though nobody calls me 
wuything but Millie.” 

'* "Well, 1 will remember them both; but 
*300 mustn’t tell any one you saw me here. 
Ton can keep a secret 1 know by your brave 


"I never tell anything I promise not to^ 
tfie replied, with cold dignity. 

"And you will not tell what I am going to 
tsUyour 

"Mb,” she said, soberly. 

"W^I am in trouble, and if some people 
knew I wesliere they would carry me away 
by foice^ and TOrhape put me in prison.” 

• In prison r Why, you don’t look wicked,” 
Inttomipted Millie, with wide eyes. 

"lam not,but 1 cannot prove it, and 1 am 
Uvioor, and have no fHends. Mow if you hear 
one talUng about me you must not say 
1 was here, or that yon saw anybody at 




“ No,” said Millie, gravely. 

“ Well, good-by, little one; I shall not forget 
the cup of cold water.” 

Millie knew he desired to be left alone, and 
so she turned away. She stood a moment ir¬ 
resolute, and then she turned back into the 
path that led up the knoll; she didn’t want 
to see even old Tommy, just then. 

Here is a bold affair,” said Squire Trent, 
looking up from his evening paper, that night. 

“ 1 hope they will catch the rascal,” reading 
aloud the following: 

" Last night, as one of our large clothing 
manufacturers was about closing his store, 
and while he was alone, a young man en¬ 
tered and catching him suddenly by the wrist, 
demanded five dollars. Mr. M— refused to 
concede to the impudent demand, when the 
fellow sprang over the counter, drew open 
the money drawer, and singling out a five 

dollar bill, made his escape before Mr. M- 

could collect his scattered senses. He, how¬ 
ever, recognized the young man as one Ger¬ 
ald Moiitford, who has been for two or three 
years past in the employ of Guild <fe Bacon, 
importers. The young man had hitherto 
borne an excellent character, and the reason 
for this bold, petty theft is a mystery.” 

Millie sat very still, but she trembled dread¬ 
fully all the time her father was reading. 
That this was the man in the ravine she was 
confident. 

« O dear,” she said, after she had gone up to 
bed and lay thinking it over. “ I wish I had 
known it was only five dollars he wanted. I 
would have given it to him, I’ve got some of 
those little gold ones in my bureau drawer. 
Maybe he was hungry—he looked as if he 
wasand she remembered the pale hands and 
the thin, white face, with a feeling of infinite 
pity. _ 

The green meadows shimmered under the 
sunshine, and the velvety uplands sloped, 
fern-bordered, to the wood. Under the hill, 
at the foot of the ravine, the old mill crum¬ 
bled slowly to decay; its master had gone to 
his reward. 

Down through the ravine, with thoughtful 
steps, came a woman. She walked listlessly, 
as if weary or sad, and when the wind lifted 
her hat you saw that the face, though young 
and fair, was full of pain. 

She sat down on a rock at the foot of the 
ravine and waited. You knew that she was 
waiting, by the little quick, furtive glances 
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that sbo cast about her, and the general air 
of nervousness she betrayed. The dreary 
brown eyes, that strayed out over the languid 
river had a look of trouble and pain in them, 
and the clear oval cheek was white as the 
lilies floating on the still waters below. 

There was a sudden crackling of dry limbs, 
and a young man of some twenty-four or five 
years sprang hastily through the thick under¬ 
growth that skirted one edge of the ravine, 
and came toward the girl. She rose and put 
out both her hands with a little, quick cry. 

“ My faithful Millie!” he cried, folding her 
in his arms and kissing her fondly. 

“My dear brother!” ^he responded, strug¬ 
gling hard to keep back the hot tears. 

“ 1 knew you would come, dear,” he said, in 
a hoarse whisper. 

“ O Alfred!” was all she could say. 

“ Don’t worry for me, Millie, I’m not worth 
it. But 1 wanted to tell you about this—this 
affair,” he said, turning his face away, and 
going on hurriedly. 

“ You know the old story, Millie, but you 
don’t know what I have suffered since I got 
that letter from you. Girl, I have been wild 
enough sometimes for anything,” he said with 
sudden fierceness; “thank God, Millicent, it 
was no worse I” a little shudder running over 
him. 

“ Does he know ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“ No, Alfred, he is broken enough already. 
I could not answer for the effect if he knew 
this, also,” she said, with a faint shadow of 
reproach in her tone. 

“ Who made me what I am ?” he cried, 
starting up. “ Who thwarted me every way 
until my naturally fiery temper was beyond 
all human control? Who forced me day 
after day into that dreary old office, to read 
still drearier books-^-when my whole soul was 
longing for the free breath of the ocean—be¬ 
cause a lawyer would refiect more glory on 
the family name than a sailor? And then 
the last cruel wrong—good heavens I” And 
turning away he paced back and forth like 
a chained lion. 

He was a fine, brave-looking fellow, with 
dark, flashing eyes, and clear-cut, resolute 
features. You knew that he was fiery, im¬ 
petuous, and perhaps a little reckless, but you 
w'ould never have taken him for a thief; and 
yet at this moment he was hiding from pui> 
suit for attempting a bold and daring robbery 
in a neighboring city. 

“Alfred,” and a little hand was lain softly 
on his arm, “ I saw her yesterday.” 


“Myrtle!” he gasped, the fire 
denly out of his eyes, and a flush 
and sorrow clouding his face. 

“Yes, Myrtle. She has grown 
Alfred. And do you know, she is : 
heiress, now. You remember 
had a brother in the West. Well, 
there about three months ago, and 
owns one of the flnest farms in 
the property of her Uncle Julius 
who, you remember, used to 
farm for father when we werej 
He was very poor, then—poorer 
Tommy a good deal, and I ren 
to eat his meals in the back por 
when he worked for us. 
twenty-five thousand dollars, anf: 
his heir.” 

“ But Myrtle—is she much cha 
asked eagerly, his face soileuing. 
cent, how 1 loved that girl! 
turned her from our house that i 
with those bitter, terrible words, 1 !1l 
should go mad! I was not quite J 
and he had power to control me. 
had not, it would have made no 
Myrtle would never see me 
was proud if she was * only a paq 
bond’s daughter,’ as /ie called her.j 
could only see her, Millicent, only Jm 
when she did not know.” Hisvoloej 
then dashing his hand across his ey 
claimed bitterly: 

“ Folly! 1, a felon, talking sent 
llcent, there is no need of my i 
can do nothing—that the old placel 
he added, in an altered tone. “ If i 
got your letter before. We had h 
week and I had five hundred doUii 
were paid off. I cared little for it,] 
money had little value to me 
ing my immediate wants. But thoq 
reckless and indifferent,! had 
fuilty of the dissipations ooipi 
sailors. I deserve no credit; I ^ 
for gambling, w^hiskey drinlsiQg,^ 
immoralities. I don’t say this 
rouse your sympathies, Millie 
half proudly; “I only tell ypti^ 
Well, about this five hundi^^dij 
night after we received our rmbe 
went into Bimey’s saloon. 
boys were busy at the .caiCds».} '^ 
differently. There were two 
—fellows who make a bflsiu 
sailors and country people. 1 i 
to do, and so 1 watched the gamel 
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4 w piiyinS * stake, and he lost. 
Mfti lUt dollar poor Will had, and 1 
IftvUiold Inotlier was waiting for her boy 
III Httli oountry town some twenty miles 
MlM into the blind, and thought 
dj^hieMild win it back, and thrust my 
jtdiiM Into hit hand. It contained 
doUan, and poor Will lost it 
mjfdtaxj. The next day 1 divided my 
MiriH bandied with him, and saw him 

nhaid tbs stage-eoach for C- y where 

iniKbtlbea. PdorWili! he cried like a 
Uf Vhifc 1 put that fifty dollars in his 
^Wliwore that he’d pay me every dol- 
liriMMdi^, If God spared his life. 
I*ilitB|^t.I got your letter, Millie, telling 
leases, his illness, and the 
i>t#lBfliehom6stead. Tour letter had 
Hieildifroni port to port, and over four 
knftibidslapaed since it was written. I 
tefintiiMno to lose if the place was to 
MunL 1 sadden feeling of remorse came 
^nna What rig^t had I, a strong, well 
j 'fiM,fslem all the care and burden of these 
and reverse for your slender 
to bearf You did not mean to 
i^Ndilw/Millie, bat when 1 read of your 
to MWiag; to try with your weak 
fc*»topiqfthe Interest on the mortgage, 
shelter for yourself and him— 
was wild, then. I never closed 
’ *I^Wiiirthne days and nights, aud money, 
r to soma way, I felt I must obtain. I 
tos*old ‘wnmg and the old liardness, 
told TSlnembered only that he was my 
jto^ifckaiid in poverty. 1 remembere^l, 
fy towrypuhad hinted of these troubles 
i* tome, and I—wretch that I was— 

’over them, feeling that I was 
the wreck he had made of my 
Tlie thought only added to the 
2®*i>^teyislf.reproacb,and 1 grew insane 
to enlist for another voy- 
lidvanee of fifty per cent on 
. too one was inclined to hire 

I r*^ ««*• <bhM, 1 think now that I 
^LL^j^ -totoie quite erased. I had dwelt 
•tollocb indessantiy for three days 
Ototo 1 do not remember to have 
thotti^ possibly I ml^t, 
to flm sTy***^ o^clock on the rooming 
toay that innaasing a large cot- 
hZlI I glanAtothroagh a window 
Siting aTOl of bills Into the 
^y®y®»^»lo»toiotoy fascl- 
pi Kktmf' ^ money. If only it 
■ -• 1 looked up and read the sign, 

21 


Gerald Montford. The boy came out direct¬ 
ly behind me,* carrying the money in his 
hand. Instantly I turned, caught the bills 
from the lad’s hand, and 4ied down the street. 
There was a loud cry raised, and at the first 
sound of ‘ stop thief!’ I dropped the money 
as though it had been an adder. Before 
God, Millicent, 1 did not realize until that 
moment what I had been doing,” he said, 
solemnly. 

“ Dear Alfred I” she said, gently, laying her 
tear-wet cheek against his band. 

** That is all, dear, only that I escaped in 
the pursuit that followed, though I am liable 
to arrest at any moment. I am going to es¬ 
cape them, though, Millicent,” be said, with 
an odd look. I only wanted to tell you just 
bow it was, so that you would think tenderly 
of me when—” 

He broke off abruptly, drawing her to him 
convulsively aud kissing her. 

“ But you will come up to the house, Al¬ 
fred I” she said, pleadingly; “you must go 
through the old place once more. You re¬ 
member the room where mother died? O 
A Ifred, I could give up all but that! Don’t 
you remember how still and solemn it used 
to seem to us—that great south chamber— 
after she was carried out of it, taking, as it 
seemed to us, all the brightness and the snn- 
shine from it, and fh)ra the whole house as 
well? Come home with me, Alfred. He is 
changed, now.” 

“ You forget that I am a fhgitive,” he re¬ 
plied, sullenly. “ Go back, Millicent, and try 
to forget you ever had a brother.” And draw- 
ifig his hand from her detaining clasp he 
walked hurriedly away, and though she called 
after him, he never once paused or turned 
back. 

About half a mile from the Trent farm 
was the village. It had its half dozen stores, 
its sehoolhouse and moeting-house, and a 
quiet, old-fashioned inn known as the “ Trav¬ 
eller’s Best.” It bad its one main street, 
flanked on either side with spotless white 
houses, all looking as prim and immaculate 
as virgins. They all had little square yards 
with great, red {^nies under the windows, 
and clumps of yellow lilies at the gates, and 
looked as if they all grew in one pod. 

Camden didn’t have a great influx ef 
strangers in the summer, like some country 
towns. It wasn’t popular to go to Camden, 
and so nobody went. And, when a hand¬ 
some, gentlemanly man, with dear, blue eyes 
aud beautiful, sunshiny smile, came to the 
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" Traveller’s Best ” and took a room, it was 
quite an event in the history of the village, 
and more than one susceptible maid lost her 
heart in the meshes of his irresistible whiskers 
as he walked down the village street in the 
June twilight 

Mr. Benjamin, the proprietor of tlie ** Trav¬ 
eller's Best,” was that very rara avis, a male 
gossip. He knew everybody’s affairs by heart. 
He admired to talk about’ them—not mali¬ 
ciously, but by way of entertainment He 
was therefore quite in his element when the 
strange gentleman, upon returning fiom 
his walk, manifested a disposition to learn 
something about the Camdenites. 

“ Trent, did you say, sii*?” cried Bex^amin, 
eagerly. “ O yes. They live something like 
half a mile from here. The old squire used 
to own the River Farm, the best farm in the 
country. He’s been strangely unfortunate 
one way and another, and it’s all slipped out 
of his hands but the homestead, and that'll 
go next week, I ’spose. There hasn’t been 
any interest paid on the mortgage these two 
years. Any children ? Yes, two, though one 
aint of much account, I fear, by late reports. 
But MilUcent Trent Is a girl worth having. 
The old squire was a cold, hard man, and his 
son Alfred was a fieiy, high-spirited lad, be¬ 
witched with the sea, and the old man tried 
to make an attorney of him, and failed, and 
tlie boy left between two days and has never j-e- 
turned. After he went away the squire built 
some saw-mills down below a ways, and there 
came a ft:eshet and carried them all away; 
then the murrain got among his cattle—and 
he had a nice lot, I tell you—and every one 
on the farm died. Then the fire got into bis 
woodland and burned up five hundred cord 
of nice, seasoned wood, besides what there 
was standing, and some handsome young 
wood. He had to sell off part of his farm to 
stock the rest, and two ^ears ago he bad a 
sort of fit, or something, and he has never 
been into the road since. They had to mort¬ 
gage the fium to live on, and as I said, 1 
guess that will go too. The amount of the 
moi;tgage? O yes, $1150, sir.” 

" I wish,” said Mr. Berdamin, after a little 
thoughtful pause, ** 1 wish you could see Miss 
Millie. She ie just as sweet and pretty as a 
pink. It aint many girls, brought up as she 
was, to have everything—bom, as the saying 
is, with a 'Silver apoon in her mouth—that 
would work as she has. Why, sir,” warming 
with his subject, “that girl, sir, actually 
took in-sewing and fine ironing all last sum¬ 


mer and winter, and done it with sudv.a 
good-will, too, no grumbliug or whining 
she always was a brave little thing; I wish 
you could ha’ seen her wheu she was a ligh 
girl, she was so pretty and so womaoish.*’ ; 

The stranger got up and went to the w$h 
dow, luid stood very still looking out into i 
quiet summer aiiv His &ce looked pale^ 
perhaps it was the shadow fiom the lampb 
stood there a while longer, and then took Us 
hat aud went out. . i 

The moon was Just rising (born a atisggUflg 
belt of dim clouds lying low in Ihe eaat A 
faint mist hovered over the meadows and the 
river, aud the fbesh soeot of fbi^s came uP 
from the dewy woodkoids. The moonHs^ 
fell in long, slantwise beams aeroaa the.jpM 
mill, across the xnoss<Qwemd roof half Wt* 
in upon the broken wheel, and etretifiliag 
away, ran, a silver thread, np througjh like 
gloomy ravine, sliadowed with oake fud 
birches, and fragrant with the honored 
breath of the wild azalia. 

A man, following the slender thread ol 
light, came slowly down the dewy, brleM^ 
run path. Suddenly he started hurriedly 
ward. A plash, like a heavy body fallli^ Into 
the water, came up faintly the rivvv hp- 
low. He ran across the little bridge and jovt 
onto the broken, crumbling dam. He lookid 
sliarply a moment, his ear turned toward ihi 
water. Then bo swung himself down ln|$a 
little boat that, moored to an old stone j 
floated lazily in and out the Idbgili of. 
rusted chain. A d.irk oh{ect roee to fclui aor- 
face of the water, and quick as lightnhig A* 
man pushed out with a bold, strong { 
and was just in time to grasp the daih 
as with a dull lunge it parted Uie 
waters. . » 

“ He is dead, I fear, poor IbltowP’ 2ia 
as he carried his lifelees burden to ihn 
in his arms. ** Who would have 'thoughg^jqi 
such a tragedy in this quiet townl And -m 
young, too,” he added, pushing back the 
dripping hair from the broad, fblr 
across which the moonlight fell iU' n s 
flood. He gave a slight start and then i 
close to the white, upturned fiace. 

** Good Heaven! the same faoer be crtfed 
"{I should kiK>w it in a thousand, thooA ^ 
but one glance at it.” 

Laying him S||lbftilly on the gnan^^ 
thrust his hand into his pocket and dmw ssu 
a pocket-book. It was wet, but Inaijo, 
water had not penetrated. . He took oggti 
or three folded papers, and drawing > 
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across his sleeve he glanced at them with 
eager, hurried eyes. 

“Alfred Trent,” he read, at the bottom of 
some sort of a receipt, and then again upon 
the envelop of a letter bearing half a dozen 
foreign postmaiks, and superscribed in a 
woman’s hand. He drew out the letter and 
opened it. Just then his match flaied up 
and went out; he lighted another, and read 
with a white, excited face, just what he had 
expected to read; “Your loving sister, 
Millie.” 

It was between nine and ten o’clock, and 
Mlllicent Trent had Just bolted the doors 
preparatory to retiring. Her father had 
already fallen asleep, and the great house was 
silent, save the ghostly ticldng of the great 
clock in the long hall, when there came a 
quick, firm step on the gravel, and a short, 
peremptory rap on the door. She took a step 
backward and unbolted the door and looked 
out- A man stood half in shadow, holding 
some sort of a burden in his arms. 

“ Miss Trent?” he asked. 

Millicent bowed and took a step forward. 
Something familiar in the outline of the form 
of the man—as she now saw it was—in his 
arms, struck her with a sudden chill. He 
saw the expression of her face and aiisw’ered 
it 

“ It is your brother, but he will live. He 
came near being drowned; I saw him barely 
in season to save him.” He did not repeat to 
her the battle he had had with death to re¬ 
store him; it would do no good for her to 
know. He brought him in and laid him on 
a bed which she silently pointed out. He 
breathed regularly, but was still unconscious. 
He turned and walked away when she 
dropped on her knees and kissed the wliite 
face and the dripping hair, but his voice was 
a trifle unsteady when a moment after he 
said: 

“ I will send your doctor round, now, Miss 
Trent, and if I do not see you again, good- 
by.” 

He lifted the hand she gave him to his lips 
in a tender, reverent way, and went out. 

It was late the next afternoon when Alfred 
Trent opened his eyes and looked into his 
sister’s face. 

“Millie!” he ejaculated, in a bewildered 
tone. 

“ Yes, dear Alfie, and father, too,” placing 
a wrinkled, shrunken hand in his, and drop¬ 
ping a little, soft plash of warm tears upon 
them. 


“O father!” 

“ My dear boy!” 

Tliat was all, not another word was spoken. 
Doctor Marsden opened the door softly and 
slipped out. On the steps he met a boy 
coming up. 

“See here, youngster,” he said, sharply; 
“ you see the town clock over there?” 

“ Yes sir,” said the boy, looking considera¬ 
bly astonished. 

“ Well, if you rap at that door in a aecond 
less than five minutes. I’ll make a diagnosis 
of you!” And frowning terribly at the amazed 
boy, he climbed into his chaise and drove 
away, breaking after a few moments into a 
soft, gurgling laugh, after which he drew his 
coatsleeve several times across his eyes and 
coughed in an odd, husky voice. 

By-and-by Millicent heard a hesitating rap 
on the door and went out. A boy from the 
village stood on the steps; and when slie 
opened the door he hurriedly thrust a little 
package into her hand, and was turning 
away. 

“ Who sent this, Andy?” she asked, calling 
him back. 

“ I don’t know his name. Miss Millie; it's 
the stranger stopping at old Benjamin’s. He’s 
gone off this afternoon, though. I expect he 
hadn’t time to come himself.” 

It was a sealed package, directed to “ Miss 
Millicent Trent.” She turned it over and 
over in her hand as she went back, wonder¬ 
ing what a stranger stopping at tlie “ Travel¬ 
ler’s Rest ” could know of her, or what possi¬ 
ble communication he could make to her. 
Tearing open the envelop, a long, folded paper 
slipped to her lap. It was the mortgage 
deed, she knew it instantly. She caught it 
up; $1150, the payment in full with Interest, 
was endorsed on the back. She sank into a 
chair and burst into a flood of happy tears. 

“ O father! O Alfred! the old place is re¬ 
deemed! See, here is the deed, receipted in 
full,” she cried, hysterically. 

Squire Trent tried to rise ; he stretched out 
his palsied hands, and leaned forward, a 
gleam of wild hope in his hollow eyes. 

“Child! child! what does it mean?” he 
asked, trembling. 

“I don’t know—” she paused abruptly. A 
slip of paper which she had not before no¬ 
ticed fluttered to the floor. She snatched it 
up hastily, unfolded it and read: 

“ And whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water unto the least of these, shall in no wise 
lose his reward.” 
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The dreamy August sunshine came in a 
yellow^ flood through the high, narrow win¬ 
dows, and fell across the wide floor, and 
touched with soft fingers the loose mass of 
dark, wavy hair lying against the great, green 
easy-chair, and brightened insensibly the thin, 
pallid face. The eyes were closed, but they 
opened slowly, and the pale lips wore a beau¬ 
tiful, tender smile when a slight, girlish fonn 
glided across the soft carpet and stood at his 
side. 

“ O Myrtle, I do not deserve this I” he cried, 
holding out his weak arras. “ How can you 
forgive all my folly and wickedness—you who 
are so pure and good 

‘‘Hush, Alfred!—you must not say that. 
I am weak, and err sadly, sometimes, but I 
have always loved you, even when I would 
not see you. Can you forgive me, and take 
me back again 

“ Forgive you I It is I who have need to be 
forgiven, darling. I think He has forgiven 
me,” he added softly, a moment after; “ I am 
very happy, Myrtle, now. I have found the 
haven after the storm. See here, dear, read 
this.” 

Myrtle Lovett took the letter he held toward 
her. 

“ It was His hand, that is all 1 can say,” he 
said. 

She opened the sheet and read with a little 
thrill of awe the following letter from Gerald 
Montford; 

“Mb. Trent: —My dear sir, I feel, under 
the circumstances, that 1 owe you a letter of 
assurance and explanation. And first, 1 wish 
to say that you will not be disturbed by me 
in any way. I know enough of your case to 
know that you were sorely tempted—go, and 
sin no more. 

“ Your sister has doubtless told you of the 
circumstances under which we met twelve 
years ago. I do not kuow, however, as she 
has ever known the exact nature of my of¬ 
fence at the time. I think I owe both her 
and myself an explanation, which I will 
make as brief as possible. 


** My father died, lekving my mother fa 
poverty, with five children, of whom I im 
alone capable of assisting her. I obtained a 
situation in a store and she took sewing fhni 
the shops. We barely fieed, we could mab^ 
no provision for misfortune, but It came, nei^l 
crtheless. 1 was taken ill, and Ihen cam^ 
such days as 1 pray God never to see agalnm 
1 had got able to go out in the yard, uid wm 
impatient to be atwoik,fi>rwe were aba^ 
luteiy starving, George Mason, my mothert 
employer, owed her five dollars, which ha 
withheld upon the miserable plea that tha 
work was not well done. She went after ft 
one evening, and he^;ed for it, leUfaig him 
our needs. He ‘ had heard such tramped^ 
stories before,* he said. She came home and 
fell on the floor, fainting. 1 waa weah be-* 
fore; now I had the strength of a giant* 1 
strode through the streets and reached hit 
store just as he was about shutting up Ihr Ihia 
night I demanded the money, and be* 
fused, and then I took it ‘ I was only taking 
my own,’ 1 said. 1 know now that I had* no 
right to do as I did, but I did not atop to rea¬ 
son, then. Weil, I was hunted remoiaaleaa^, 
and in my flight came to Camden. Two dni^ 
1 lay in the shadow of the rocks In that llClife 
ravine, not daring to venture out Then all 
came. Her faith in me, her pitying uia4i^ 
ness and childish trnst, gave me new llftu 1 
am an honored and sncceasfhl man now, 
rounded by all the dear ties that make'^li 
desirable, but never for a single day &ava & 
foigotteu the cup of cold water, 

“ Gkbald MoaTFOBit* 

There were tears on the bright lasheawlm 
she closed. ^ • 

“ Dear Alfred, we will begin lift anew,** 
said, smiling through her tears. 

He heard Millie’s step in the hall, Irenptljg 
time to his father’s halting gait. afeej^ 

were coming nearer; he draw her io.lui 
heart and kissed the tremulous llpa. ^ 

“€k>d bless yon, my beiovedP Iko-nalA 
huskily. .. ' 
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t «HAXJLOO, Joe Wickenham I What makes 
)V«oLitef l*vebeen awaitin’ fur yer on 
tUi have atump nigh aboye an hour!” 
AWmI, what if yer hev? 1 teU yer, 1 
tlMldu*there no sooner, if I’d a’ tried! 
liiadcNieitlflcould!’’ was the reply. 

- didn’t ^pose but wha( ye would; yer 
iMntgU snappy so early in the morniu’ 1 
Intwhatfa kept yer?” 

* Why, yer see, one of the cows didn’t cum 
tone at ali last night, an’ I went out an’ 
kuntad Che prairie over arter her till nigh 
* CDlsr twelve o’clock, till the moon sot, an’ 
' ftnl tamed in, an’ I’ve been out ever since 
but 1 can’t find tail nor track on 
baron the plain nor the river bottom.” 

*That 90 y Joe? Injuns catched her, 
mbber’ eaid the other, with a serious 
nqpHrion in his eye. 

■ lbs one called Joe Wickenham shook his 
hsidilowly, ud was silent a moment. 

. ■lhai’h none of them varmints round in 
fbsas gnarters now, 1 think, the blue-coats 
dim way back to the mountains only 
iMtweak^”- he said, at length. " Perhaps 8he;s 
iviim the Tlver, though—vm’ll take old Nell, 
if yrake willin’, and while we’re down in the 
bottom land a choppin,’ I’ll mount her and 
tthe a explorin’ Jaunt across the ford on her 

. ^Sartin, Joe, you shall hev my boss an’ 
Ifattome^ as long as I’ve got a beast ter lend. 
But let’s Jog along back to the house and get 
‘ lug; well leave our axes sticking iu this here 


BY CHABLES H. DAVIS. 


. It is now time to introduce to the reader 
tbs authoei .of this ehaiMteristic colloquy. 
Xheiy-ars Woaleni settlers—or, as the vemac- 
idsr aptly hath it, squatters—on the prairies 
bordering on the upper side of the North 
York of the Platte Biver, in Nebraska. The 
flist whom Us companion addressed as Joe 
Wiekenham, was a young man, perhaps 
twenty-flve years of age, of light, sandy hair 
sad oomplekkm, with mUd, hazel eyes, and a 
Ibnn that towerad like a grenadier’s above 
the head and shoulders of the other. Bill 
Ohkes, the shorter of the two, had nut-brown 
hsir, and an eye black, sparkling and sharp 
man ea^^ePa. He made up what he lacked in 


height in the massive solidity of his physical 
structure—his chest, and shoulders, and 
toughened palms being wonderfully expansive 
for so short-statured a person, iu their aspect 

These two young men were near of an age, 
lived near each other, had spent their time 
from infancy on the broad prairies around 
them. Consequently, though they might 
have acquired very little culture in the arts 
familiar to civilized life, they were proficients 
in the lore of the dead letter of the plains, 
a!id, practically speaking, had reduced the art 
of handling a rifle to a science, and adopted 
it as a profession. 

To-day, however, they forsook their trail 
for game, and, as the reader finds them, w ere 
about starting for the river bottom to fell 
timber for a certain purpose, which both 
thoroughly understood, though Joe said 
but little on the subject. 

There was a female head stuck out of the 
little opening that served the double purpose 
of both door and window of Bill's cabin, 
when they arrived there. 

Halloo, Joel That you? Whyl Why, 
I thought you an’ Bill wm half-way to the 
bottom by this time!” 

** Bottom d’ what? That shows how much 
you think on us, hey I” called forth Joe, as 
though trying to drown by the explosion 
some inward sensation he preferred not to 
exhibit, but which in reality he did exhibit 
very plain, for his ‘‘gills” suddenly grew 
scarlet, and his parted lips disclosed a set of 
teeth that would have been the delight of any 
dentist. 

“ Bottom of the river, Smarteel now you’ve 
got yer answer,” cried the other, who also 
responded, ditto color in the cheeks, ditto 
teeth. 

“ We’ve come back to get the boss. Joe’s 
cow’s run ofi^ and he’s goin’ ter take Nell 
awhile to look her up,” explained Bill, going 
towards the little shed, where the said animal 
was housed. 

“Sorry, Joe—come in, wont yer?” 

“No, thank yer; Sallie, how are ye, my 
gal?” said the other, trying playfully to pinch 
her cheek. 

The individual whom he had called Sallie 
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was a person of slightly plethoric and material 
embodiments of form and feature, but made 
up for it by possessing a very pretty face, a 
bold, handsome, straight nose, and large, 
saucy, tlack eyes, that blinked and sparkled 
like a squirrers. A glance would have assured 
a stranger that she and Bill were brother and 
sister, and smother glance would have told 
him that the two persons now regarding each 
other with such magnetic glances across the 
little door-sill, while the tongue of each 
wagged not inaudibly, were lovers. 

“T\lien are you going to begin to build our 
cabin, Joe?” said the girl. 

“ Wal, Bill and I calkerlates we’ll cut logs 
enough to-day for to put it up, then tbar’s 
the roofin’ and the door, and all, besides old 
Nell’s got the timber ter haul up from the 
bottom land.” 

“ But Joe, do let’s hev a window in ourn ? 
Father and mother never had none in this 
shanty.” 

“ What’s the use ? the door’s big enough 
for them ’ere black eyes o’ yourn to look 
through, I reckon.” 

“ No, Joe, make a window, you know it’s 
goin’ to be bigger’n this one,” pouted Sallie. 

“ Wal, little nn, don’t pout so, yer shall hev 
a winder—but, say, give us just one, a little 
un, Sallie?” 

“Git out, you irapenlence!” cried Miss 
Sallie, in indignation at her lover’s presnining 
to seize that opportunity to pay himself in 
advance for constructing windows in their 
future dwelling, and a smart sfap followed 
close upon the report of the kiss. 

Bill was Just coming round the comer of 
the shed with Nell when this little episode 
occurred, but he very wisely forbore to see 
it. Joe laughed at his rebuff, though his 
cheek smarted, and the three, home, Joe and 
Jogged away from the door. 

Sallie, as Joe called her, and whose original 
name was Salina—corrupted by these people 
of homely names into the dissyllablic Sallie, 
when some of finer taste would have had it, 
perhaps, Lina—stood and looked several mo¬ 
ments after the trio. As she gazed, a feeling 
of something akin to a pleasant sadness, if 
there be such a paradox, came to her eyes, 
and softened their brilliancy Jnto tender 
depths, that made her beautifttl; Ibr Salina 
Oakes was a handsome girl, with mellow 
features and splendid dark hair, and her 
proud brother would have nicknamed her 
the belle of the prairies, only that he knew 
or cared nothing about belles in any way. 


“ Pm half sorry I slapped him so. hard, bid 
there was Bill a looking,” she said to herie]( 
going into the cabhi, “ and he loves me so 
awful hal'd! he’s a strong ’un— ^my Joe*ia— • 
how I’d like to see him and a bar tackle It. 
once, or one o’ them sassy Iiuunsl” And het^j 
full meiTy laugh rang out, and made the twom 
men look back toward the hut. 

But we will follow the two young men/ 
The first in our story, as is already underetood, 
was about to begin the erection of a log hot 
to shelter himself and his intended bride. Inf] 
this be was voluntarily assisted by the young 
woman’s brother, who, since the death of 
father and mother, had looked out for Ilia 
pretty sister, and was glad to find she was 
likely to have so good a protector for lifo aa 
Joe Wikenham, bis old childhood’s frlaiid. 
Besides, let it be whispered, Joe also had a 
sister, and that sister had a lover, and that* 
lover was—^Bill Oakes. The spot for the 
erection of the new cabin had already bean 
chosen, on the level Just south of the Platte 
Bluf&, distant a couple of miles^ and when 
the timber was to be cut, and this was a lUI* 
mile from Bill’s cottage. For these people—^ 
the squatters—were ever opposed to aaar 
neighbors. As they walked ilong, their aaaw 
and the indispensable rifle on their sbouldea^ 
Joe, who led the unwilling horse, took it tele 
his head that it would be a more feasible ae^ 
well as sensible plan, to make the 
carry him on her back, instead of his havlnip 
to drag her by the nose behind him. Aoeort* 
ingly he leaped on her back. At thfemo- 
ment a prairie-hen started fh>m the cof Ug 
beneath Nell’s feet, and that animal ga iw 
such a sideways bound as to send our till 
hero, axe, rifle and all, flying In v a ri oite 
directions after the innocent hen I Joe plcfesd 
himself up, likewise axe and rifle, and stooA 
confronting the beast, in a serio-comie way^ 
taking no notice of Bill’s unrestrained lang^ 
ter. He said to the horse with ea moelii 
admonitory pathos fn his tones as If tto 
creature had been an object of InteUlgenoa': 

Dam ye I Yer couldn’t da that ere igla 
If yer was tu try, could yer? Well, cum 
don’t ye try!” 

And with this speech he remoanled fStm 
animal, who didn’t * try it on a second ttmefl 

Tlie young men reached the " bottom,* un 
land by the river, and after aflottti^.tta 
horse a sip of water iVom the stream, lied bar 
where she could browse, while they eel tbena* 
selves to the task of cutting deten aooM 
stalwart timber. One of the ungainly IttMfe 
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ri mat c Sba Bbdgid bb bead in falling in the 
boughs of bia neighbor, and hong, refusing to 
ooBe neater the earth. 

«Glimb np and loosen her! You’re the 
qi|eat^‘JoeP cried Bill; and then he sat 
(dpim on one of the huge logs to wipe the 
rfceiat from his brow, and rest while the other 
^pang nimbly into the bending tree, and 
dinbed his way towards the top. 

•la a minute he attered an exclamation 
lUfli atartied Bill into a sudden erect 
podthm. 

•Bufflen! Qy thunder! There’s such a 
i ^it if dost I can’t see for sartin, it’s some- 
fUn’, though P And down the tree he slid, in 
a-hutry, to the imminent danger of his 
pmtaloona. 

Seldag their rifles, the two woodchoppers 
nidied out of the strip of woodland that 
lUited the Biver Platte, and stood gazifig in¬ 
tently oter the prairie towards the northwest 
came a rolling cloud of dense dust. 
Sen doat was caused by some powerfully- 
moflng ddeet or objects behind it—any 
Bmmri greenhorn of a Jonathan could have 
toU Ihab— but at this particular moment, and 
in ttiB peculiar instance, it would have 
ssrioualy taxed the intelligence of even a 
eimiilng trapper to have told precisely what 
dim of moving objects had occasioned such 
a commotion upon the bosom of the other- 
Whe quiet ^pmirfe^Ubr the reason that the 
dnd 'Waa ao thick as to utterly hide the 
dfsob from view*- Presently the cloud, which 
hid been advaxieing In the southeast direction, 
immuA ili eoorse suddenly from the spot 
wtee our two heroes stood with their hands 
on the hammers of their rifles, and moved in 
a ooniie due east, showing 1^ this plainly 
‘Mat and who was behind It. The effect of 
llih manoBUvrs on the youi^ men was in- 
stantaneona and peculiar. They dropped flat 
oniheir flmaa upon the prairie, as suddenly as 
if aoouple of doaan Leyden Jars had been 
connected with the nerves of their thumbs! 

•I^lpna! itousl” cried BilL 

*And they are goin’ r^ht for your cabin 1 
ScIHe^ God help herP and Joe was running, 
bis body bent downwards to secure him from 
observation by the enemy on the plain, while 
he went ehead almost as fbst as a horse 
trot. Bill followed him, both of them 
jniliDg theh; rifles on the ground, and keep- 
iqg near the confines of the wood, till they 
eonld gain sniBclent distance to enable them 
to mm sualg^ acrocs the prairie, without 
being diceoverad by the savagee, who, grim 


with war paint and feathers, and mounted on 
tough Indian ponies^ were galloping right 
for the trapper’s little cottage! They were 
thirteen in number. The endeavor of the 
young men was to get to the cabin before the 
Indians, but in this they were destined 
painfully to be disappointed. The Indians 
were already close upon the hut, and they 
had a good half mile to run yet. 

“Now for it!” shouted Bill, to his com¬ 
panion, and both of them left the Cover of the 
woods, and dashed out over the open prairie 
in full sight of the redskins, should- they cast 
their heads behind them. 

O, how they ran, as lover and brother only 
would, in such a case. Joe’s forehead was 
covered with sweat. But his was cold sweat I 
And his face grew white and his lips com¬ 
pressed, and as he ran he spoke never a word I 
“ See, Joe I the door’s open 1 O God I She 
doesn’t even know they’re cornin’and Bill’s 
heart grew dark and his eyes flashed desperate 
determination as he ran. 

The savages, with a chorus of horrid 
whoops, dashed ig) to the open door of the 
cottage. Some dismounted, and a couple 
with brandished tomahawks, rushed into the 
little dwelling. Bill’s heart leaped into his 
throat at this sight. Where was his sister? 
Surely she must have beard them as they 
came up! Yet there was the door open still. 
All this flashed through his brain while the 
foremost savage was entering. Two minutes 
more and they would reach the scene! 

But the savages came out, empty-handed, 
and with whoops of disappointment that told 
of ill success In their expected discoveries. 

“ Thauk the good God, Bill, the girl’s gone I’ 
cried Joe; and the next moment the two 
trappers were lying flat in the long grass, for 
the eyes of the baffled Indians were now 
scouring the plain for a glimpse of the inhabit? 
ants of the deserted cabin, provided there 
were any. Joe and Bill did not give them¬ 
selves a moment to rest, but Instantly com¬ 
menced to crawl back on frieir hands and 
knees to the woods. They were already half 
way there, when Bill raised bis head just so 
as to peep through the beads of the grass, to 
see how the Indians were amusing themselves 
with his property. Several were making ex¬ 
plorations through the house and shed, 
destroying or appropriating all they .could 
find that was valuable, and one fellow had 
piled a quantity of hay against the windward 
comer of the cabin, and was preparing to 


light the same. 
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** Them cussed red Tamiints is settiu* my 
house afire! 1 wont stand that, darned if I 
du!” and quick as a flash the young man 
brought his rifle to his eye, and fired—drop¬ 
ping the said ** varmint in his little sebeiue 
of innocent mischief as a plum falls Irom a 
tree I 

“ What have you done 1 You’re a fool, Bill 
Oakes I” cried Joe, in evident alarm at the 
rash act of his companion. 

“ Done! I reckon I’ve killed one of them 
devils yonder, and done the Almighty good 
service by it He’ll git fire enough whar he's 
gone now, cuss him 1” 

“ But you’ve drawn ’em this way, and the 
gal, most likely, is in the woods here! Why 
don’t you strike out one side ?” as a shower 
of bullets came from tlie Indians in reply 

** They’d hev been arter us in less than ten 
minutes, any how; they can see our trail 
plain as day in this tall grass!” replied the 
other, loading his rifle as he still crept slowly 
forward. 

‘‘ Here comes the Beelzebub’s own cussed 
ones! We shall have to rqp for it, spite of 
pitch!” cried Joe, accelerating his longitudi¬ 
nal motion upon the ground. 

For the Indians, aroused from their bliss¬ 
ful recreations of destroying and plundering 
the white settler’s little home, were now bear¬ 
ing down directly upon the spot where they 
then were, 

“ Then let’s run—the sooner the better— 
start!” cried Bill. 

** Whoozoosh! Chase us and be darned ter 
ye, yo devilish thieves, ye haven’t got our 
scalps yeti'' yelled Joe, in responsive defiance 
to the w'hoops of the dashing savages as the 
two young men sprang from the grass and 
rushed at headlong speed towards the cover. 

Had they looked to the left they might 
have seen another trail leading from the 
cottage to the woods. It was not the trail 
made by Joe and Bill on leaving the woods 
at the first alarm. It was far to the left of 
that, and had bedh made before theirs. 

Into the woods rushed the squatters, with 
their enemies shouting and firing at them 
three hundred yards behind. In the middle 
of the Platte was a shrub-covered island, con¬ 
taining about a rood of land. Bill plunged 
into the river, and diving under the water, 
swam for this island. 

Five minutes before another swimmer had 
left the island to swim in an exactly opposite 
direction to the one Bill jiow took. That 
swimmer was a young woman—none other 


than Bill’s sister, Salllel Kow, to aMOunt 
for her presence there. 

She had discovered the approach of the 
Indians long before her brother and lover had 
done so, for, as the reader will reniember, at 
the first they were not gallopiiig in tbs 
direction of the cottage, hence were not ob* 
scared by the dust which, driven by the windy 
rolled directly before them. She had thus 
been, able to make her timely escape, to the 
spot where she expected to find her brother 
at work, in the bottom land. 

But she had not found them. Her lint 
thought was that the Indians had alain or 
captured them; her second that they were 
hastening towards the house to her. She did 
not return to tlie opening to look if tlila was 
the case, for she knew they would not ezpoaa 
themselves to sight while on the trail'of 
savages. 

They will find soon enough that 1 have 
escaped, and this spot is the neaieet place Ibr 
them to run to when tlie savages chase thessy* 
she said; and straightway, with subtlety bdm 
of the prairies, she put in execution a shrewd 
plan. Buiining down the river to a Uttls 
cove where the still water was overhang by 
deep banks and thick foliage of stooping trsiSy 
she listened a moment to the mingM yells of 
the savages, and then she unloosed hor 
brother’s canoe. Taking the paddlep In her 
plump, strong arms, she rowed quickly oat 
into the stream, and shot towards the lillla 
island. Running the boat around bdihid Ilia 
island, she secured the painter tor aahndb 
and, afoot, crossed to the hither side. Than 
divesting herself of sundry impedimanls 
known to be peculiar to feminine attire^ tftto 
ing off shoes and stockings, throwing asida 
her hat,*aud coiling her magnificent hair 
about lier brow, a kind of natural turbaiiy 
she emerged from the bushes at the edge of 
the water, immersing first one then the other 
shapely bare ankle and leg, then wltboubtliA 
slightest particle of noise, slipping beneath 
the liquid, she swam like a gmcefld goang 
swan for the shore—the skirt of her Ughb 
calico dress scarce.impedlng her motion at alL 

This was how Sallie chanced to be not tea 
feet from the spot where her brother leaped 
into the water, as we have told. He managed 
to get one chance to come up aud breathe 
before the Indians pursuing him dashed after ^ 
him into the cover. Then be sank agabiy 
noiseless as before, and when he rose again 
he was close to the island, and sale among 
the bushes. But poor Joe was behiudy and 
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Bora hotly ponaod, ihllowed at least by as 
Biny w siz Slouz, who leaped from their 
aaddlra without dieckiug tlieir horses’ speed, 
and plunged into the woods at his heels 1 
Bight down the bank he plunged and into 
the water. He knew it would ‘ be folly to try 
Id ewlm the gauntlet to the island that held 
out its anne of green so protectingly towards 
him. The saTages were good riflemen, and 
would pick him out with a bullet the moment 
he atuck the tip of his nose above water for 
a breath of air. He saw the cove where Bill’s 
canoe usually lay. He was surprised to find 
It gone. But the place was still and dark, 
and thaoverlianging boughs formed a go^ 
Bopport as he lay on his back in the water, as 
well aa a anre protection. Joe thought of 
CPM thlngi There was a pathway to the cove, 
worn by BilVa feet in coming and going for 
his canoe. The Indians might take a notion 
ta IbDow it up and discover him. Buthere- 
flected that the savages like a fresh traU, and 
never condescend to the foolishness of follow¬ 
ing abeaten path. He did not know then that 
BItt had the moment previous swam off to 
the island Ibom the bank near by, though he 
wuoderad what had become of his companion. 
Be chuckled as he heard the redskins who 
]Md.been puxsuing him howl their rage and 
disappointment up and down the river bank 
abovB He did not know that twenty feet 
ahove him, in the tree, concealed from view 
ly the Ibliage, ailent and motionless as a cat, 
litSalllel 

*. The riz Sioux who had made special effort 
to aecura Joe’a scalp, were astounded to see 
Urn 80 anddenly and unaccountably disappear 
ftan their view. One of them, the chief of 
the bend, aa might be seen by those familiar 
With the import of the war paint on his hideous 
CPUntenance, saw the little cove, and though 
he did not see either Sallie or Joe, he smelt 
e-nt, ^ rmej knid.” But he wanted the glory 
and emdumenta consequent upon securing 
cur heroes scalp to redound solely to him 
personally, end to ensure this felicitous re¬ 
sult, he detenufned upon doing the Job him- 
aalll So lelaing a yell loud enough to waken 
the ^oata of all his grandfathers who ever 
.drank firewater and butchered .white women 
and hablea, end were promoted to the Happy 
Hunting Ground by the Great Spirit, in con¬ 
sequence of aald meritorious acts, he ran at 
the same time the river as though he had 
Itrnek the missing trail. This sent his coin- 
paniona hi e body, yellii^ up the bank of the 
stream, while be instantly turned his back on 


his braves, and crept shyly along till ho stood 
peering his ugly face into the cove where Joe 
lay. At last a leaf rustled in the wind, a ray 
of sunshine shot into the cove, and enabled 
the chief to see Joe’s face! An expressive 
“ Ugh I Waugh I” embodied his delight, and 
revealed to Joe the real and critical nature of 
his situation, as the chief, dropping his ride, 
began to crawl swiftly out over the overhang¬ 
ing boughs that nearly touched the water by 
Joe’s weight in clinging to them. 

Joe was aware of his danger now, but he 
was as wily as the savage. The chief held 
his knife ready Ibr use. Joe drew his also, 
but the moment the Indian was nearly within 
arm’s length of him, he slipped into the water 
like an eel, letting go the branches, whereon 
hung the chief, so suddenly as to pitch the 
latter into the water feet first, while he held 
on with his hands—doused to his middle. 

Joe was about to improve his opportniiily 
and dive a second time, when something 
struck the struggling and astonished chief a 
heavy blow on the head which made him 
slide into the water out of sight, with no 
more noise than a log already half immersed. 
Joe looked up astonished beyond measure, 
when he saw who had been his deliverer, and 
beheld Sallie, the chiefs rifle in her hand, 
clambering rapidly down the tree. She crept 
out oil a limb aud he took her in his amis in 
the water Just as the half-stuuned savage n>se. 
He had lost his knife, lu the to him most un¬ 
expected upset of his equilibrium, and though 
not entirely senseless, yet he appeared 
decidedly docile and stupid for one of liis 
ferocious calibre. Altogether be was in quite 
a manageable firame Just then, and our two 
lovers were not slow In taking advantage of 
Iris state. Joe bad raised his arm to strike 
him dead, but Sallie had interposed. She 
evidently had an object, for the howling 
children of the wilderness were coming that 
way again. It behoved thorn to act quickly. 

Joe was not slow to coinprehend Sallie's 
plan of action. Seizing the savage, Joe forced 
his arms behind him, and lield him floating 
close in the rear, with his face towards the 
shore, that he might be the more readily 
recognized by bis discomfited brethren, and 
would form a perfect barrier witli his body, 
through whic^ the balls must needs pass to 
reach Joe and Sallie, who swam ahead, in a 
ri^ht line. Then they struck out, and liad 
got a good eight rods fh)m the shore before 
tbe terrible whoop of the baflQed savages 
smote their ears. When the Indians dis- 
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covered the sitnation of their leader, there two nearest Indians who were within enel- 
was a most infernal hurrah’s nest amongst lent range. They went the way of the firsts 
them. They levelled their rifles. The half- but the remaining two, now having learned 
stunned chief .held his head so feebly upon wisdom, waited till Bill had completad hia- 
his bosom, that Joe feared the savages might loading, then dove under water. But tUi 
think him already dead, so he ingeniously availed them little. The position of the 
pricked him with his knife-point to start his squatters on the island overlooked the water, 
ideas—which piece of successful trickery and the moment an Indian's nose appeared 
caused the noble savage to cry out lustily, above the surface, the owner thereof was 
and the Indians were deterred from firing on sent to Davy Jones’s locker. The other aavhge, 
their own chief. But with dreadful yells, by sheer desperation, and swimming under 
they threw away their rifles, and with knife water, managed to get back to where the re- 
aiul tomahawk leaped into the river. They maiuing eight of bis comrades were gathered, 
could make double the progress of Joe and The tliree behind the log simultaneously dis- 
Sallie, with their living impediment in the charged their rifles among the party. Two 
shape of the old chief who was able to do fell, the remainder ran behind the treee, nd 
very little towards propelling himself, but the raised their rifles to return the oomplioieiili 
young couple had a good start, and by streiiu- thus lavished upon them. But tifle old ehie^ 
ous exertions reached the little island before now thoroughly aroused to a reailalDg omm 
their foes bad half crossed the current. of his situation as a target for the boUati of* 

The old ciiief was instantly bound with bis own braves—broke forth in the most'dls- 
withes to a cotton-wood stump in plain sight cordant howls, which bad the eflbct of chec^ 
of the savages, and directly behind him, and ing these demonstrations, 
kneeling under the protection of an immense It was now the evident intention of tbo 
fallen log, of this species of wood, which is Indians to get oat of the woods and run 
impervious to bullets, Joe and Sallie at once away—they were pretty well disgusted witb 
threw themselves and cleaned the wet from their mission. There were only five of them* 
their rifles on Uie dried leaves, for their left, out ot* the original crew of thirteen I But 
weapons were not flint locks, or of the kind here a new difficulty presented iteolfi Tim 
too sensitive to moisture, and drew out the moment a redskin showed his feathered top 
wad of leaves from the muzzles that had kept outside a tree-trunk, a ball from the aquatienf 
the barrels dry, and then prapared to give sure rifles straightway took off- his noee. Mi 
their enemies a reception—Joe with his own ears, or went through his head! 
rifle, and Sallie with the chief’s. At last, the whole band broke frxmi their 

“ Now, my gal, we’ll give ’em a taste o’ lead, cover, and with yells of defiance rushed te 
hopin’ as how they m’ be led to kinsider the their ponies in the opening. Only three of* 
error o’ their ways I” said he, with a chuckle, them ever reached the plain, and thofle might 
the first words he had spoken for the last have been seen an hour after riding as head 
exciting ten minutes. as ever they could towards their wigwams in 

Wonder wliar Bill is?” coolly asked Southern Oregon, having ftiUy come totlm 
Sallie, wiping the drops of river water from conclusion that the Great Spirit did not send* 
the hammer of her weapon. them on this mission. 

At that very instant, about fifty feet to the The squatters left the chief where ha waB| 
left of them^ a report came so loud and stait- bound to the stump—and rowed themselvan 
ling that it made them both Jump, and at the across in the canoe—appropriated the IndlansP 
same instant they saw a splash in the water, knives, hatchets, rifles, ponies and wampum, 
and the foremost Indian pursuer flung up his and threw the dead bodies into the river, 
arms, bounded a yard upwards and fell a The next day, witb the chief, they followed 
corpse—floating down the Platte. them in the canoe, floating down as fiur as 

“ That was a good ’un. Bill P’ cried Joe, as Port Pike, 
at that moment the author of the shot sprang *^l’vp been wanting to see yon, Scarlet 
into their midst, behind the log; Hatchet, for some time— our boys have a 

^^Here we be! All on ns safe I Thank slight difference to settle with you P* said the 
God I Now let’s give ’em pepper 1” cried Bill, colonel, to the stoical chief, 
not concealing his delight. Bill and Joe started and opened their eyem 

Joe and Sallie ran their muzzles out just Was this then the giotorious Sioux warrior, 
over the log, and deliberately picked out the Scarlet Hatchet? Even so, ibr BUI and Joe 
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neelTed m Inge reward for him, which they 
Jnmedlatdy appropriated to making good 
vilh gofemmant their claim to all the land 
iir ten TOiliia each way ftom their claims 
iboTe the North Forte ofthe Platte. 

Sallie and Joe were married, and lived in 


their new cabin; Bill married Joe’s sister and 
lived in the old cabin. 

Years afterwards a man came to North 
Fork and bought land and started a saw-mill. 
Now there is a thriving village there, and Joe 
and Bill are the richest men in all the county. 


JEWELS. 

BT ANNIE M. LAWBBNCB. 


"HtfroUnga were lace lyid satin 
Of rare and ooetly make, 

'Whose shimmering folds were as beautiful 
dreansa. 

From whence wealth untold might wake. 
Pearls nestled on forehead and bosom, 

Id settings of rich device— 

And tihey whispered her caskets were filled 
and replete 

With diamonds of fkbalons price. 

"And amid these fidr surroundings, 

She stood as a lily pale; 

WUie ttie tew low words she uttered 
dmote the ear like a fhneral wail. 

Her ^yee had a look as if burdened 
‘^lli rtie weight of unshed tears, 

And the pallor that rested on cheek and lip 
Xidd a atory of doubts and fears.” 

e 

Thus I read in the letter sent me, 

From over the ocean wave; 

And 'twaa added, /* This marriage altar 
Seemed more like an open grave. 

Fhr the yowb which were that day uttered 
Ud in deatb all the hopes of her youth, 
AtiA the* ring that enclasped her future 
Ladked the pearl of Iiove’s own truth.” 

I waa griered in my soul, and 1 questioned . 

Why It is that hearts are so weak? 

'Why it ie that diamonds can sUenoe 
The wcrdi tluit true affection would speak? 


And I said, as 1 thought of his falsehood. 

And her lack of womanly trust, 

“Let them rest with the past, I would not 
exchange 

Loving hearts for such glittering dust.” 

And I heard, as I laid down my letter, 

Little voices just outside my door— 

Little feet, whose footfalls made musio, 
Pattering constantly over tlie floor; 

And a sound of whispered rejoicing 
Met my ear as 1 lifted the latch. 

Merging into glad spoken tidings. 

Wealth in words no diamonds can match. 

So down where the lamps were lighted, 

And the table was spread for tea— 

Leaving all my regrets behind me 
For the fhlsohood over the sea— 

I went with my darling companions. 

Joining them in their settled belief 
That the baby's new teeth are the veriest 
pearls, 

Of worth completest and chief 

Two pearls in a setting of rubies— 

The darlingest bud of a mouth— 

Worth more than the mines of Goloonda, 

Or the gem-laden waves of the South. 

And the falsehood that might have brought 
anguish, 

The friendship now proved but as nought. 
Were as foils, making fairer by contrast, 
Common things by affection inwrought. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MISS FITZ-FLUKE. 


BY N. P. DABLINO. 


“ From New Orleans, eh I” said the colonel 

“That is what the hotel book says,” re¬ 
turned Mrs. Adams, taking a seat on the ve¬ 
randa, and throwing her light shawl back on 
the chair. 

“And that her name is Miss Fitz-Fluke.” 

“Yes.” 

“And who revealed the rest?” inquired 
the colonel. 

“ O, that she was an heiress? That’s what 
they say—the gossips, everybody in fact; and 
nobody knows,” replied the charming widow, 
looking up at the colonel “ with love in her 
luminous eyes.” 

“Are you interested in her financial affairs, 
colonel ?” she asked, after a pause. ' 

“ Why, she’s a very beautiful woman, and 
%Dith a fortune would make a very desirable 
wife, you know,” he replied, smiling. 

“ O I” The widow raised her eyebrows, as 
much as to say—“ Well, it is nothing to me 
whom you marry.” The colonel interpreted 
the expression aright,aud hastened to reassure 
her. Putting on the expression of injuied 
innocence, and striking a theatrical attitude, 
he murmured in a low but distinct voice, only 
intended for her ear, “ Think’st thou I’d be 
* so abject, base and poor, to choose for wealth 
and not for perfect love ?” 

“ How do 1 know ? Men are deceitful ever, 
colonel,” returned the widow, smiling agaui, 
but only half assured that her quondam 
lover was not slipping away from her. 

“ There are some exceptions, I hope?” 

“ 1 hoped so; but now—well, time will tell, 
in your case, at least. Let us go down to 
the beach;” and the widow arose, the colonel 
took her shawl and parasol, and away they 
went, arm in arm, as loving as a couple of 
turtle-doves—I should think (I never saw 
but one turtle-dove, and so I can’t say “for 
certain ” how two would act.) 

I’ve given you the above conversation cer- 
batiin. I took it down in “ short hand ” at 
the time, thinking that I might possibly have 
use for it at some future period of my exis¬ 
tence. That period has arrived, and I’ve 
used the report of that conversation accord¬ 
ingly. There was no particular necessity for 
my using it, because it is only with that part 


that refers to Miss Fitz-Fluke that the reader 
has any thing to do. As for the widow and her 
handsome colonel, why, they were married 
at the end of the season, just as 1 knew tli^ 
would be, and the last I heard from him Im 
was stationed at some fqrt out West, where 
if he is killed by the Indians this winter. It 
will only make an opening for some other 
nice young man in the widow’s aflbetlona 
next summer. 

Perhaps it wasn’t very honorable In me to 
listen to the foregoing conversation, but if 
people will talk right under the windows of a 
seaside hotel, they must expect to be over¬ 
heard; and if 1 should undertake to mn 
away every time 1 heard people in i^y Imme¬ 
diate vicinity “ talking privacy,” I should be 
as bad off as the Dutchman’s steam-l^r-J 
should never stop. 

At the time 1 am speaking of, I had been 
at San tarn Beach something over a week, 
and was intending to wear out the season 
there. I had a motive in coming to Santam,- 
and 1 intend to let you know what that 
live was. But I must go back In my UMs 
history a few years. 

My father, 1 have been told, was a many- 
ing man, and my mother used to say that I 
“took after him,” not in manyiug^ .of 
course, for 1 was too young ( Pm only twenty^ 
six now); but my phrenological organs wfte 
so much like his, that the distinguished geo- 
fessor who examined our “ bumps ” declared 
that oue chart would do for both fisther and 


son. 

1 said that my father was a manying. man. 
He began to marry young, and when- Wd 
once got in that way, he couldn’t break him¬ 
self of the habit, and so he kept on, until he 
had married five wives (unfortunately he 
didn’t live in Chicago, or he might have done 
better)^ and buried four, aud then he made a 
period to his existence, leaving his wife, end 
fourteen orphans beside myself, to mourn hie 
untimely end. 

My father was an excellent man. He did 
his duty, that is, generally speaking, to hie 
wives aud children. There was only one 
thing that he neglected tp do, end that wee 
to die rich. In all otoer respects he was a 
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iDOcess. As a husband and father, he was 
particnlariy so. 

After my fSkther’s death I became the pe- 
enilarcmie of my Aout Deborah Eempton, 
my mothei^ only sister, and an old maid. 
She was wealthy. I liked her just as well as 
if she’d been poor. She took me to live with 
her, and sent me to school ; and I was given 
to understand that if 1 behaved myself it 
would be money in my pocket by-aiid-by. 

When I came of age my aunt set me up 
in business. She said that if I couldirt 
make money, and if 1 couldn’t keep it after 
it was made, why, it would be useless to leave 
OM her property, as 1 should only squander 
It, without doing myself any good. 

She ezperiinented on me for five years. 1 
went into business in almost every large city 
in the Union, and my aunt furnished the cap- 
but I .didn’t succeed. 1 really don’t 
knm why. 1 knew how to ** handle money.” 
Fve always considered handling money my 
/Me. Aunt Deborah agreed with me on 
thmt point; but at last she became disgusted 
with my way of handling money, and refused, 
in bowling hall vernacular, to ^‘set ’em up 
again," and ao I was obliged to retire from 

, It was in 8t Louis where my last failure 
took idaee. My aunt wrote to me, saying 
filiatl hadn’t any talents worth speaking of; 
but aha had heard that 1 **took after my 
fkther." He never succeeded in anything 
bnt marrying. ^ Hadn’t you better try that ?” 

Thatwaa the way she closed her letter. It 
r o u sed my bile, and I determined that I 
would marry, and I would marry into a for¬ 
tune, and afterwards set up as a banker and 
becomeerBetlischlld, when 1 could laugh at 
Annl'Deberah and her money. 

This didn’t seem a very difficult thing to 
do. I wae pmty well known throughout the 
country, as a young man of irreproachable 
diaraeter and great expectations. Annt 
'Deborah had deoland her Intention of mak¬ 
ing me her sole heir. Somebody had heard 
'her, and 'that somebody had told somebody 
elae, and so the story went Consequently, 
•Bdir as money was concerned, I was a good 
match Ibr the qneen, even—she being a 
widow. (1 never had any Idea of marrying 
hsr though* Her fiimOy isnot only too large, 
but altogether too expensive; besides, the 
Prince of Wales Is behaving himself so badly 
that I know It w6akl break my heart, before 
1 had boon his atepfkther a month.) 

An acqwdntance of mine, Mr. Filkinham 


Flatbroke, dropped in to see me while 1 was 
thinking of these things. Flatbroke is con¬ 
nected with some of the first families in St. 
Louis. He had been married twice, but was 
a young and joyous widower at this time. 
His father left him a large fortune when he 
died, and Filkinham went through it with 
wonderful celerity. After that, having noth¬ 
ing else to busy himself about, he got maiTled. 
His wife was rich, and Filkinham went right 
to work investing her money for her. He 
hadn’t but Just got it invested—all secure, 
you know—when she died. Some people 
thought that he wouldn’t survive her a great 
while. His was a tearless sonow, you see. 
If he could have cried, if he could have shed 
a tear, no doubt be could have recovered 
sooner, but he couldn't discount, and so he 
waited about nine months and then he mar¬ 
ried again; and as his second wife had a 
large fortune, be was obliged to invest that; 
he did it too. After she died, his relatives 
clubbed together, and agreed to make him an 
allowance of—I wont undertake to say how 
much per month, but it was certaiiUy enough 
to support him in good style. 

As I was saying, he called in to see me just 
as 1 bad completed all my plans for the 
future. 

** Ah, Filkinham, glad to see you,” said I, 

particularly, as this is the last time that 
those midnight orbs of yours will ever behold 
this interesting countenance, as 1 start for 
the east to-morrow.” 

“Going to see your aunt?” asked Filkin¬ 
ham. 

“ Not at present. I’m going to get a wife 
first.” 

“ O, indeed 1 I wasn’t aware that yon were 
engaged, Harry.” 

* “ Well, I’m not. I haven’t seen the woman 
yet, that I am going to marry. I’m going to 
Santam Beach to spend the summer. Tliere’s 
plenty of nice people there every year, and if 
I find tlie woman there that I’m in search of, 
I shall marry her if I can.” 

“And I’ll go on with you,” cried Filkinham. 

“ Very good. Get your traps together at 
once, for I want to start to-morrow.” 

There, now I’ve told yon how I came to be 
stopping at Santam, and what my motive was 
ill going there. 

But about this Miss Fits-FIuke, whom no¬ 
body knew, although everybody wanted to. 
She was more than ordinarily handsome, 
though not strictly a beauty. Her complex¬ 
ion was rather shady, and her luxuriant hair 
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was of a purple black, and her eyes were of 
the same color, excepting the purple shade, 
and as bright as the dew-drops 

“-which the snn 

Impearls on every leaf and every flower.” 

O, they were beautiful eyes I and she knew 
it, and she had a way of playing them ” 
upon a fellow which was perfectly distracting. 
And the worst of it was that nobody knew 
her, and so it was utterly impossible for a 
young man to get an introduction, and mean¬ 
time she kept her room, except for a few hours 
every morning, when she took an airing in 
one of the prettiest little phaetons, behind a 
pair of sleekl-ooking gray ponies. 

I believe that every .sin^e man—and per¬ 
haps some few married ones—at Santara was 
in love with her, merely on account of her 
exclusiveness. If they could have made her 
acquaintance, and conversed with her, rode 
with her, walked with her and danced with 
her, why it is quite probable that she would 
have lost half her attractions in their eyes, 
at once;,but so long as they could not, she 
was a woman to be sought after, and many 
were the wagers laid as to who should be the 
first one to make her acqiinintance, and many 
were the expedients resorted to for the ac¬ 
complishment of that end. 

Flatbroke and 1 used to ride on the beach 
every morning. He had bought a splendid 
team in New York, and his man Joe brought 
it down to Santam the day after we arrived 
there. It was the best turnout at the hotel, 
and its first appearance created a sensation 
accordingly. We used to manage it so as to 
meet and pass Miss Fitz-Fluke at least twice 
in the course of our morning drives, and the 
flash of her black eyes, as they met mine, 
always put my heart in a flutter that lasted 
through the next twenty-four hours, because, 
you see, I considered it an honor even to be 
glanced at by this proud beauty, particularly 
when 1 found out that no other man at San¬ 
tam had been dignified with this high 
honor.” 

**By the way, Harry,” said Filkinbam, as 
we were taking our accustomed ride one 
momiug, by the way, Harry, you said before 
we came down here, that if you found the 
woman you were in search of, you should 
marry her if you could. I never thought to 
ask you before if you had found her. Have 
you ?” 

«I think I have, FUklnham,” 

“ And it is who?” 


“ Can’t you guess?” 

“ The charming Miss Grey?” 

“ Na” 

« Miss Doubleday, Miss Mflden, the fkeel- 
nating widow Adam^ or Mies Glarkenabai^ 
which ?” 

" Neither.” 

** O, then it must be the mysterious Miss 
Fitz-Fluke?” 

“ Yes.” 

^And you’ve got everybody at 'Santam for 
a rival.” 

^ Yes, but so long as she condeaoenda to 
notice none, I am as well off as the rest.” 

** It would be a good speculation, perhaps/* 
said Filkinbam, arousing liims^ flrom a 
short reverie that he had fallen into alter my 
last remark. ^ She is very wealthy, 1 onder- 
stand.” 

I had never been Jealous of Flatiwohie be-* 
fore, but now when he spoke of her wealth, 
I knew that she was thinking how aocurely 
he could invest it, if he only had the right of 
a husband. 

** Pshaw! Filkinbam; who knows wheCher 
she is wealthy or not? or who knowsanpCAIsff 
about her, for that matter?” 

** Who knows? O, that’s certain enoQ^ 
Mrs. Farnsworth told me that she knew the 
family. She said she remembered her fothur 
very well. Met him at Newport, I be]lefv% 
before the war. Said he was woHh mUHone 
then. Of coarse, Mrs. Farnsworth ie not 
always quite accurate in her statemente, and 
she is a woman that never admits that she 
don’t know everybody that’s worth kdowiBg; 
but I really think she was acquainted with 
the Fitz-Flukes.” 

**Well, there she comes, and shc^ quite 
alone,” said I. ** Shei’s left her footman behind 
this morning.” 

The little ponies came np at a spanking 
trot. Just as they came abreast of ua, the 
charming driver dropped her whip. 

** Egad! Flatbroke, there’s a chance. ' HoM 
your horses.” . 

I jumped out, picked up the whip, and 
walked back to meet the phaeton, for the 
lady had turned around and was driving 
down toward me. 

She was smiling like a cloiody May nmh. (I 
told yon that her complexlDn was nthir 
shady), and she thanked me for the kronUell 
had taken on her aooonnt, in the aweeitait 
yoice that was ever uttered. Upon my hon¬ 
or, I don’t think I was ever so hr* 

woman’s smile before in all piy Ufo. . 
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* heart did fi^wing transport feel;” 

IB the poet says. If I had thought myself in 
lore before, 1 was sure of it now. 

* 1 walked dowly back to the carriage. Fil- 
•klnham wta simddDg quietly, as he waited. 

“ ‘ Poor worm 1 thou art infected,* ** he re¬ 
marked, as I got in beside him. 

• ^ladDmit” 

1 was so happy that I could have admitted 
anything then. She had spoken to me, she 
had smiled upon me, and— I was almost 
certain that the whip had been dropped pur- 
pOMlj. 

lUkfnham drove back to the hotel soon 
after, and I went up to my room. At the 
door 1 encountered Miss Rtz-Finke’s maid. 
She put her finger on her lip, and handed me 

a'nolc. 

“Wba^ thisF* 

Bat die was gone. 

WHU a beating heart I opened my door (a 
queer thing to open a door with, I confess), 
and entering my room, I closed and bolted 

foe door behind me. 

•Kow," said I, “we*n look into the 


You know that it isn’t just the proper 
folog Ibr a young lady to be writing to a 
atnnge young man, and I wasn’t more than 
half pleased with the idea of receiving a note 
ftum either Miss Fits-Fluke or her maid. 

it was delicately perfumed, of course. I 
‘tH^Hied and read: 

fir Mr. Ackley would visit the * Lover’s 
Bode/ to-nig^t at ten o’clock, he would much 
etaUgs in Tboubls.” 

Could that be Miss Fitz-Fiuke ? And if so, 
what posdUe trouble could she have? 

"But I’ll go» of course,” I said, rising and 
unlooklng thedoorfor Flafoioke, who occupied 
foe saiwe parlor with me. 

I didn’t intend to let Flatbroke into the 
•eerst, but ha saw the note on the table and 
eught a g^pse of the last words: one in 
trouble. 

** What is that—somebody in trouble, 
Hanryf” 

’«Fdiaw, it^s nothing,” said I, hastUy hiding 
foe note In mf pocket 

O bo I nothing, eh? Well, all right, Harry, 

Mpteieot? 

* I kiCend to if I can,” I answered, testily. 

Host impatiently 1 waited for the night I 
:klite..yeo;-lo kesgino. I waited till nine 
o^dodt wsd.4M.;I •inttied Tbece was 


dancing in the hotel parlor. I looked In and 
saw Filkinham waltzing with Miss Botts, the 
flour merchant’s daughter, from Chicago, and 
then I hurried aa ay toward the “ Lover’s 
Kock,” which is located nearly half a mile 
from the hotel, overhanging the sea. 

The moon was up and the night was beau- 
tifuL 1 think I noticed this, but 1 am not cer¬ 
tain, for 1 had a great deal to think of without. 
For instance, the note in my pocket might 
be a decoy to draw me on to—well, I didn’t 
know what. 1 had received it from the maid, 
but for all that it might not be from her mis¬ 
tress. It might have been written by the maid 
at the instigation of her lover, who might be a * 
villain, and who might— 

“ You have come?” 

It was the voice of her I loved, and she 
DOW came forward from the shadow of the 
rock to meet me. 

“Miss Flt^Fluke?” 

s 

“Yes, I see you know my name, and I 
know yours. That is enough. We are ac¬ 
quainted; shall we be friends?” 

“Why, I hope so,” I stammered. As I 
have hinted before, well-brought-up young 
ladies don’t meet a man at such a time, more 
than half way. Miss Fitz-Flulce’s conduct 
was exceedingly singular, to say the least, or 
it seemed so to me. 

“ You are in trouble?” 

“ Yes. Will you sit down ?” 

1 took a seat on the stone and she sat down 
beside me, rather close too. 

“ Can I help you ?” T asked. 

She laid her soil, white hand on my arm, 
and turning her dark face up to mine, while 
her bright eyes glistened like diamonds in an 
eastern river (down in Maine), she answered 
softly “ yes.” 

What can I do ?*»’ 

“ Hear my story, and then you will know 
what I want yon to do.” 

1 was always fond of stories, and so I 
listened. 

“ You have no doubt heard that 1 am very 
wealthy ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Hush I” 

There was a slight noise in the bushes near 
us. 

“ It’s nothing but the wind,” I said. “ Gk> 
on with the story, if you please.” 

She turned her glorious eyes upon me once 
more, and continued thus: 

“ Young man, can you keep a secret ? Yes, 
yes^ I know you can. I bane stndkd your 
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conntenance closely, and I can trust you. 
Hush 11 am tlie daughter of the French em¬ 
press by a former marriage!—” 

“ The deuce you are P I exclaimed, spring¬ 
ing to my feet. 

“ Of course you are, Sarah,** said a man’s 
voice behind roe; and the next moment he 
held the unfortunate Miss Fitz-FIuke in his 
arms, in spite of her violent struggles to get 
away. 

“ What does this mean ?” I cried, in bewil¬ 
derment 

“ Crazy as a loon, of course, young man. 
Was she guiniiiiiig you?” 

1 was too indignant to answer. 

“ She ran away from home nearly a month 


man. Nice girl, as I said beforehand good 
family, but rather flighty.” 

All my hopes were dashed, and 1 felt daahe^ 
too, when upon looking up I discovered that 
nearly all the boarders at the hotel were oot- 
leeted around us. 

**Come, Sarah,” said the man who hiui 
spoken to me, let’s go home now;” and tak¬ 
ing her arm on one side, while an assistant 
took hold on the other, they were leading her 
away, when she stopped to throw a kiss at 
me, and then, in a whisper, "Beniembpr 
what I told you.” I felt a hand on my shoiil- ^ 
der, and looking up, discovered Filkinham 6y 
my side. 

“ Beware, my boy, of women introuUe.” 


ago, with sixteen tliousand dollars of the old 
gentleman’s money, in government bonds. 
He didn’t discover his loss until a few days 
ago. Then we found out where she sold ’em 
and tracked her here. And so you fell in 
love with her, eh ? Well, she’s a handsome 
girl, and aint much mad, only semi-occasion- 
ally, as one might say. She’ll be just as sane 
as you are, for two or three weeks on a stretch, 
and then she’ll fly right off the handle, just 
as she’s done to-night Sorry for you, young 


«1 will.” 

“ And if you want a good wife, marry IClai 
Botts. 1 discovered this evening that aho ^ 
was very fond of you.” ^ 

“ Thank you, I’ll see about that,” I: 
and taking Ins arm we w^alked back to 
hotel. 

I've only to add, that while I write 
the late Miss Botts, now Mrs. Ackley,f 
by my side while Aunt Deborah Is 
yonder corner. 


JOHN MERRILL’S SECRET. 


BY W. n. MACY. 


Among the heterogeneoxis crowd who were less for bis reticence as to hia past! 
to be my shipmates in the Atnphion, I was merely thought that he must hat 
particularly attracted to a slender youth fmm good reason fur wishing to conceal hb 


one of the back counties of New York State, 
who signed his name on the papers as John 
Merrill. He was nearly my own age, I judged; 
and there was an air of quiet refinement 
about him, strikingly in contrast with the 
rude, boisterous character of the majority of 
our associates. These last were about an 
average of such raw material as Is recruited 
every day of the week at the metropolis, and 
shipped off to the whaling ports, to be manu¬ 
factured into seamen. 

John was, from the first, retired and un¬ 
communicative, though less so In his inter¬ 
course with me than with any one else. He 
never referred to his antecedents, though I 
had given him my whole autobiography before 
we had been a fortnight at sea. And as I 
found him a sympathizing listener whenever 
I wanted to let my tongue run on, I don’t 
think I ever thought of esteeming him the 


history, and was too conscientious to: 
flilse one. 

One of John’s eccentricities—I knewr^ 
what else to call It—was that he always ' 
his sea-chest locked. Tlds Is unusual 
whaler’s forecastle, and always subjects 
man doing it to unpleasant remarks, as 
plying a want of confidence In’ the U 
of his shipmates. It is cdtnmon to l_^ 
the man Who does it, that ** he is either 
thief himself, or else thinks the reit of us ' 
thieves.” But John Merrill only ^ 
without making any audible reply, when 
cutting insinuations were thrown ont.^ 
occasionally were, in his hearli^. * 
no effect whatever In producing any 
in his habits. Even I myself could: 
a peep at his inventory. He was j 
even to a fault, in respect of giving or 
ing little matters; but he always ] 
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in the dezkest corner of oar little dark, 
bier qniuten, and when he took out or 
^'aiijfthliigf w^ careful never to leave it 
dteid. 

oonbenied his duty, he did not appear 
tEt*be the stuff of which crack sailors are 
' But he won upon the good opinion of 
u otteecB, even of gruff Mr. Baldwin, our 
eyienttve^ a tany old Triton, whom current 
MOrtAedaxed to be weh-fi>oted. 

f 1 ean^ *haae that boy,” bo would say. 
^Wen^eiue him ill, till he has eaten a 
of salt-hone^ to harden his 


kn honor 1 
^^b-oar, 


1 eeiild not tell why, but 1 don’t think I was 
sv^eBflous of my comrade because the 
him hi this way, while he drove 
my utmost capacity. Both of us 
im'MpeetIhl and willing, and tried hard to 
and as he expressed it, make 
And I think I felt rather 
to knoif that Mr. Baldwin discovered 
was tourer material in me than 
[.Merrill, and worked ^^cordiugly. 
to be poll the 

r, while he w^^^tled in the 
ikqf the ** shipkeepers.” And I never 
eveA* when,,in reefing topsails, 
,aslt would say, kindly, ^ Stop down, 
1 |I wantyou to help me;* while, at 
moment, he roared at me on the 
voice of thunder, ** Lay out there, 
id take up that dog’s-earl. What 
at, in the bunt?** 

i'J, inay have assumed a patronizing 
Jntorooune with John, in conse- 
f’ah this. Feeling a professional 
r,'I could not avoid letting it ap- 
But if so, he never seemed 
It If there was a sudden call, in 
fiw one of the boys to Jump aloft 
ptodding-sail halyards, or loose a 
["jlolm would start sometimes, but I 
itly push him back and Jump in 
him. 1 was proud of my ability to 
41m. and there was gratitude, instead 

'ki^lpiattoQ’or in his dear, blue eye 

Some of the men stand- 
. would pwluqis intimate that he was 
^‘^phtek.* to let me do this. But I 
i ew thought so, though, of 
flatteced by such remarks, as 

jnade sore, fhoni^ dow, 
' &iisl&tie^and his sinews hard- 
* “ ^^'B^wln had prophesied, 
tn'firanw, his health seemed 




perfect, and In some respects we had no bet¬ 
ter man among us. He was always ready to 
take an extra trick on the lookout, for he 
seemed to like being alone where he could 
commune with his own thoughts. And he 
was soon acknowledged to be the best helms¬ 
man on board. Did the sturdy old Ampliion 
show a determination to carry her wheel an 
extra spoke to windward at “ full-and-hy,” or 
to make wayward sheers and yaws when off 
before it, no one could manage her like this 
quiet, timid youth. 

He was always ready to take my turn at 
the helm for me; indeed, would have taken 
them all if I would have let him. He could 
have done me no greater favor than this; for 
no duty, however laborious or dangerous, was 
so irksome to me as steering the ship. To do * 
it well, required an abstraction of the niirsi 
for two hours from all other matters, with a ■ 
touch, and a kmd of foresight, or rather fore- 
feeling, in wbirii John Merrill excelled^ 
which few rough-and-tumble sailors poss^^^-' 

Mr. Baldwin used to declare that ** he MMg 
knew a right-down smart fellow who 
steer more than a fair, decent trick; and that 
he never knew an A 1 extra helmsman who 
was good for much else.” And, after an ob¬ 
servation of many years, I think his state¬ 
ment was not far from the truth. 

We made our first port at Talcahuano after 
doubling Cape Horn, and here John and I, 
being in the same watch, were much together 
on shore. Bat he would never stay after 
dark, and appeared utterly insensible to the 
fascinations of the Chilian brunettes. He 
would drink no liquor, and his example, in 
this respect, had a good effect upon myself. 

We sailed for a cruise on the coast of Peru, 
after a short stay in port Among the men 
shipped to fill vacancies was one known as 
"California Tom,” a fellow of unbounded 
assurance and Infinite " gas,” to whom John 
and I both took an instinctive aversion at 
first acquaintance. But he found some con¬ 
genial spirits on board the Amphion, as such 
fellows will in any ship where they may cast 
their fortunes. 

We had not been long at sea before it ap¬ 
peared that we had some one in our circle 
who disdained the nice little distinctions of 
meum and tuvm. Several articles had been 
mysteriously mlraed by different parties, and 
complaints were loud and clamorous. 

A bhip’s forecastle fs as unfit a place for a 
thief as he can well find his way Into. As 
much uneasiness is caused by his presence, 
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as by the knowledge that a powder-magazine 
is located somewhere under the deck, without 
knowing exactly where. Woe to him if he is 
caught; for though Jack’s standard of moral¬ 
ity is, in many respects, no higher than it 
ought to be, he has no mercy for a pilfering 
shipmate. He has, it may be said, one code 
' of morals to I'egulate his dealings with his 
own comrades, and another much more 
elastic, for the great barbarian world outside. 

We became a very unhappy family after 
this discovery, for, of course, all mutual con¬ 
fidence was lost, until it should appear who 
the offender was. Ko one was exempt iVom 
suspicion; though the weight of it was equally 
divided between California Tom and my de¬ 
mure friend, John Merrill. Each had his 
friends, who believed the other guilty, but 
while the boy modestly refrained from saying 
anything about it, Tom did not scruple to 
head his own party. • 

It’s easy enough to see who the thief is,” 
I heard him say one night, as he occupied 
the centre of a little knot of his cronies. 
“ It’s that sleek-faced little hypocrite that is 
at the wheel now.” 

“ Of course ’tis,” said Derby, one of the 
“ congenials.” “ I’ve always thought so from 
the first of it. It's enough to condemn any 
fellow to know that he .keeps his donkey 
always locked.” 

What business has one man to be allowed 
to lock his donkey, anyhow?” demanded 
Tom, loud enough now for all to hear. I 
say; let’s go and kick the lid open and see 
what’s in it.” 

“ Sit right down 1” said Frank Wightman, 
from our side of the house; for Tom had 
risen as if to cany his suggestion into effect* 
‘‘Don't undertake anything of the kind. 
John Merrill isn’t here to speak for himself, 
and no man shall break his chest open while 
I’m by to prevent it.” 

“ Dou’t you want to find out who the thief 
is?” asked Derby, 

“ Of course I do; and I don’t think I should 
have to go far to do that. If there’s to be .a 
general seaich of chests and bunks, I’m 
readyto agree to it at any time; and perhaps 
■the boy would bo willing to open hiSy in such 
a case. But I say it shan’t be kicked open 
'in his absence.” 

“ It’s plain enough that he’s the guilty one,” 
.jsaid Tom, “ when his chest is the only one 
locked, and—” 

“I don’t know about thatl” retorted 
Frank, with a significant look. “A thief may 


find other places for bis plunder. 
his chest. Indeed, if he’s an old 
he would be likely to.” 

This home-thrust put an end to i 
sion for the moment; for Tom, as weSi 
by and the. rest of his gang^ were , 
Wightman, who alone was a match 
two of them. But when John was . 
from the wheel, we told him what 
curred, and how suspicion was th 
upon him. Frank asked him, if 
willing to open his chest and let ue 
a look at its contents. 

“No,” said he, quietly,“lam not ’ 

“ But why not if you are innocent^ 

“ I cannot say why not, but 1 
you that I know nothing about 
things. You must either take my ^ 
it, or, if a general search is determii 
open my chest by force, for I shall i 
to have it done.” 

“ I believe what you say. Job 
“ and so does Bill, here, Ufht you i 
innocent. But there are many 
and there will more, if yon ^ 

isfy them. Perlif^ .if you would 
alone, overhaul it, or Bill, if that 1 
you better, eh ?” 

“No,” I cannot show the conb 
even to Bill. If the matter is pr 
I shall appeal to the old man for j 
though I don’t know as that won 
good.” 

“ None at all,” said Wightman 
at once. 

“What would he do, do you thlnkl 

“ Exercise his authority, and dis 
key at once—or open it by 
heard about the thefts, as you kpiD 
heard him tell Mr. Baldwin that,! 
case was reported, he should raake^ 
search, and flog the thief, if he 
found.” 

The boy rested his face upon his ^ 
thought, but made no answer. 

“Never mind, John,” said ^ 

“ don’t fret about it No harm| 
you, anyhow. I’m satisfied of jo 
if you still decline to show you^ 
shan’t be forced to, at least by j 
this end of the ship. But think.; 
over, and perhaps to-morrow ye 
ently about- it Tve no idle cu 
to want to know your secret 
like to satisfy others, who h^ 
trust in your integrity that^ ] 

That nighty the middle 
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. ifdoened bj m alight cliekizig noise, and saw 
lOlBihnilaTom, by the dim light of the hang- 
tip lamp^ stealthily opening John’s chest 
with w key. John himself, as well as all the 
vteof my watch, was sleeping soundly; but 
. nnew that he never left his key where it 
'^edhld be fimnd. It was always about his per- 
'iiof ntfit and day. Tom must have found a 
^tfplicate key to fit the chest 
‘^was about to speak and give the alarm to ^ 
•whCman and others; but, on second 
!mDqglit» determined to wait a moment and 
‘M the result Tom had a bundle in one 
which appeared to be a new flannel 
as the lock flew open at last, he 
iostnb tfme in looking into the chest, but 
ladled in the bundle, relocked it and went 
pidedk. 

~ eonaldered the matter, and determined to 
Arnik Wifl^tman; which 1 did as soon 
pur vattih tamed out 
Don’t tell John,” were his first words; " I 
lie wont open his chest and discover it; 
want to see what kind of a plot is 

, John .Herrin had the morning mast-head, 
wwnt np to his post at daylight, withouC 
;ha;d!||fhad occasion to look into his chest. 
.IJnwaa up and stirring soon afterwards— 

|[ '^mninal proceeding for him in a morning 
^riinlch off duty—and beaded off Captain 
-^'Soole m soon as he made his appearance 
i-dbotedcdL 

Feseently the order was given to call all 
'heiidsi and muster them up. One of the 
imeles was sent into the forecastle to see that 
one lingered, and to have all the men’s • 
rand efibcts roused up to the light of day. 
captain was*evideiidy in a towering rage, 
'[liehad passed lightly over several previous 
of theft, hoping the matter would be 
without his interference. But Tom 
lost a new shirt during the night, and 
Soule had lost—his patience. 

TTU find it If It’S inside the shipf’ said he; 
ru flog the man that stole it” 

chests and bags had been emptied 
contents in the presence of us all; 
Jehu had been called down ftom aloft, 
stood, thoughtftil and agitated, at my side. 

. -Jn lha captain came to the locked chest, 
Whose Is thief” he demanded. 

"^HbiSi air,” spoke up the lad. 

GF me your key P 

■jTtjcanw>m me, sir—I would like to 
a word with you—by onrsslves, sir, if 




But the captain was not in a humor to 
listen to any remonstrance at that moment. 

“Let me get through with this cursed 
business before I talk with anybody! It 
doesn’t look well, anyhow, that you keep your 
chest locked up I” 

He swung back his heavy boot as he spoke, 
and with a single kick under the projecting 
edge of the lid it flew open. 

“ There’s my shirt!” exclaimed Tom, seiz¬ 
ing the bundle that lay on top. He shook it 
oi)en, showed his marks, and it was at once 
identified beyond all dispute. 

“Enough said! We’re on the right track, 
now,” said Captain Soule. “Take up this 
cliestand carry it aft!” And he closed the 
lid with a bang. 

“ Mr. Baldwin,” he continued, “ strip John 
Merrill’s back, and seize him up I It’s a new 
thing for me to flog one of my men—a thing 
I never did—but I’ve sworn it in this case, 
and ru keep my word.” 

The poor boy, overwhelmed with confusion, 
could hardly, find a word to protest his inno¬ 
cence, as the mate led him aft. But Frank 
Wightman at this moment neared the cap¬ 
tain respectfully, and touched him gently on 
the shoulder A word was spoken; the cap¬ 
tain relaxed his angry brows to listen to it, 
for Wightman was the best man in the fore¬ 
castle. Tlie two walked aft together, con¬ 
versing earnestly. I kept my eye on them, 
till Frank made a signal, which I understood, 
when I followed. 

“ Mr. Derrick,” said the captain to the sec¬ 
ond mate, “keep everything as it stands, 
with the chests, forward. Don’t allow a man 
to touch a thing, till further orders.” 

He beckoned Wightman and myself to 
come below. But as lie did not countermand 
the orders he had given about seizing John 
tip, the mate, it seems, proceeded to obey 
them. He prepared the seizings, but when 
he ordered the boy to remove his shirt, he 
met with unexpected resistance. While I 
was relating to Captain Soule, in the forward 
cabin, wbat I had seen during the middle 
watch, there was a scuflQe over our heads, 
and John Merrill, in a frenzy of excitement, 
rushed down the stairs and into the after¬ 
cabin. “Hold on, Mr. Baldwhi! Never 
mind wbat I told you, for the present.” And 
the captain followed the boy into the sanc¬ 
tum, while we awaited the result. In a min¬ 
ute afterwards he put his head out at the 
door with the strangest look on his face that 
I had ever seen mortal man wear. 
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Wightman I you and Bill pass—John 
Merriirs chest down the stairs—right into 
this room.” 

We obeyed the order, and set our burden 
down at his feet ‘ But the lad was not to be 
seen as we looked about us. 

“ That’ll do. You can go on deck, now— 
ni talk with you again, soon.” And the 
door was closed between us and the mystery. 

It was half an hour before Captain Soul^ 
came up, and ordered the search continued. 
When he came to Tom’s chest, he overhauled 
it very carefully; but it was, apparently, 
emptied to the bottom, without finding any 
stolen property. But, still unsatisfied, he 
stood it up on end, thumped it heavily, and 
threw it bottom up. A false bottom was dis¬ 
lodged and fell out, followed by the various 
missing articles! 

A general cry of indignation was raised, 
and a strong disposition was manifested to 
lynch California Tom. But Mr. Baldwin 
took upon himself the office of executioner, 
this time with a good will. 

“ I always felt it in my bones, that John 
Merrill was innocent,” said he to Captain 
Soule; “ and when it came to stripping his 
shirt, I hadn’t, somehow,*any heait to do 
it” 

“ Fm glad you didn’t succeed in doing it,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ I couldn’t have flogged him 
if he had been guflty—nor could you, either.” 

■ “ How so, sir ?” 

“ Do you think you could lay the cat on 
the back of a woman /” 


demanded triumphantly, 'TFAsrA fW 
clothee to ’dress her in f” i 

^ She’s got all her dry goods in her eho^ ^ 
ready to wear.” 

** What? in John MerrUPe charts do you [ 
mean ?” 

^ Of course. Whose dse should I mmnlt 
That’s why he—she, I mean— always kept H 
locked, and was so secret about it” 

1 shall not spend time to tdl how ws ■ 
talked the matter over in the forecsatle that . 
night, and compared notes, and went haek la. . 
every little incident of the outward paang^ 
that might be supposed to have any tmaring . 
upon this astounding discovery. Of eouisfl^ 
there were those ready to say th^ bad 
guessed the truth months ago; but 1 vsnton 
to say, that not a man on board the AmiflihMi. 
had the slightest suspicion of the truth, until 
it was revealed to Captain Soule, as 1 have 
related. And how much longer we n yfi nt 
have been in the dark, but ibr the attempt to ■ 
flog her, it is difficult to say. 

. John Merrill stood no more watehea on 
board the Ampbion, nor went to the mat- 
head. But Annie Carroll, a beautlftil yomg 
lady, save that she wore her hair ralihor tob 
much au garden, sometimes steered IvfliDto jt 
the wheel when she felt in the huiiMto,-iiiittl 
our arrival at Callao, where she heeaiiM^flldlllljL 
her story was known, the heroine, the ikilMI 
of the hour. A passage home was 
for her; and she took leave of us all, Wllli^f[|b 
desire, as she confessed, to ibUow any’IMbidt i 
the profession of a sailor. ^ 


That comical look of the captain’s was re¬ 
flected, nay multiplied, tenfold, in the rough' 
face of the old mate. 

“A woman?” he gasped ont, "John 
Merrill?” 

"Ay, a woman, Mr. Baldwin. Annie Carroll 
is her name, now.” 

" But—what are you going to do with him, 
sir?” 

" Do with him? With her,you mean—put 
him, or put her, or it, ashore, of course, as 
soon as I can make a port. We must give 
her a stateroom, in the cabin, and have her 
to wear such a dress as belongs to her sex.” 

« Well—well—” said Mr. Baldwin, reflect¬ 
ively; "I never had anything bring me up 
with a round-turn like that.” Then a bright 
idea seemed to have struck him, and he 


It was the old, old story. An ^ 

harsh guardian, and an attempt to ftmof I 
into a marriage with one she 
madcap scheme, in which stie had 
from a wayward impulse, and j 
because she hardly knew how or 
retreat. And we were constraint tu' 
when we reviewed all the clrcumstaima^i 
she had nobly sustained the double 
and had preserved all the finer 
her sex, while she laid aside the af^MUroL 
And will it be wondered that die haft 
heart while on board the Amphionf' 'Hbl 
me; fbr, of course, I was but a boy’in 
eyes. But when I last saw John Meitlll^ 
was Mrs. Captain Wightraui, and atfllxrial 
to be, if not the boldest seaman,'Ifie 
helmsman, at least, of the flunfiy dietab 
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i • BEYOND THE STARS. 

! BY HBLEZr WOOD* HANVILLB. 


BefODd the staxs, beyond the stars— 
Wbat dowery fields are spread, 
Beyond the Uoe and golden bars, 
That aveh the dame o’erhead? 
What aylvan grots where we may rest 
From an these vexing cares? 

OII methlnks would be so blest 
To dimb the unseen stairs. 

V 

i! .Xiong to tread the pearly shore 
Where mortal ne’er has trod. 

That I may know a pain no more, * 
But dweU fi>r aye with GkxL 


I stretch my hands in mute despair, 
No angel stoops to save. 

But Hope, in pity whispers, “There 
Is rest beyond the grave I” 

And so the grass is growing green 
Above the little spot. 

Where underneath its tasselled sheen 
Pll sleep and pain be not. 

But if the grave will lead me there 
Where I so long to go, 

Why should^I for life’s ills despair? 
Heaven lies beyond^ 1 know. 


A LITTLE POOL. 

BY FBANK H. ANGIEB. 


. Xn. Tdioehy Balcoic sat leaning upon 
Midaak,with his chin buried in his hands 
aad hii- ay^ ataring reflectively into space. 
Tha.9iaat ledger which lay open before him 
methodically in red and black 
between the lines were rows upon 
Iggeef dguree, filling each page from the top 
j|iMi4owii to the bottom. But Mr. Balcom, 
he dropped his eyes to these dreary 
law nothing there but four black. 
whtdi stared malignantly back at him 
the trimly neat pages, and which re- 
lliemaelvei upon every leaf and in- 
themselves maliciously into the prim 
order of the debits, credits and 
And these four letters formed a 
mhlch represented to Mr. Balcom a 
crushing, maddening fact Ruin, 
mini It was this that glared at him 
cveiy volume of accounts in his office, 
that confronted the clerks in the 
coantlng-foom, as they bent wearily 
the chaos of drafts, and bills, and ac- 
that had flooded in upon them, and 
*g||e4 to pennade each other that black was 
wWteonA that the firm was not in such a 
i Mlf bed way, after all, but all the time aware, 
^^-Iboiir secret souls, that the house of Balcom, 
White Ca had gone to tlie devil, and that 
no erltiunetical necromancy or any other 
.power on earth could save it. It was this 
f which had driven the senior partner to the 



verge of lunacy, and had sent the junior on a 
tour to the Highlands of Scotland, doubtless 
to procure a supply of Scotcli snuff to throw 
in the eyes of his creditors. 

Mr. Timothy Balcom got off his high stool 
and disposed himself comfortably in an arm¬ 
chair before the fire. He almost wished that 
be himself had absconded to the Highlands 
of Scotland, or to the antarctic continent, 
before all this trouble came upon him. But 
he was a man of large family, and could not 
easily have got away without attracting at¬ 
tention. His family! It was the thought of 
them which burned so deep in his very heart 
His wife could bear this better than his 
children, for as she had been his guide and 
counsel through all his married life, he felt 
that she would be faithful and patient now. 
But Timothy Balcom’s children had been 
reared in affluence. Over them poverty had 
never yet cast its chilling shadow. Poor 
Meta and Pearl! What were they to do ? 

Mr. Balcom pulled out his pocket-knife, 
and, picking up a splinter from the hearth, 
began to whittle. No better evidence of the 
disturbance of his own mental equilibrium 
could have been needed than this simple 
actioB. He had not whittled before since he 
was a boy, and now, as he slowly and medi¬ 
tatively began to cover the carpet with deli¬ 
cate shavings, the clerks looked through the 
glass partition which separated them from 
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the inner oflBce, and wondered greatly. It 
was a curious assortment of mental pictures 
which passed before Mr. Balcom’s inward 
vision as he sat absorbed in this occupation.; 
bright pictures of the happy past, of his 
pleasant, luxurious back parlor at home, of 
the cheery fireside, the close-drawn curtains, 
the soft and mellow lamplight, the comfort¬ 
able easy-chair, the slippers and dressing- 
gown, the smoking um of tea, the books, the 
piano, and, better and brighter than all, the 
gentle face of his wife and the laughing eyes 
of his daughter Pearl. Then, too, following 
close upon these cheerier photographs, came 
visions of the future—a future, if not of want, 
at least of strict and scrupulous economy, 
wherein should be no piano, po velvet carpets, 
no services of silver, none of the little 
artificial luxuries of life, and where, alas! the 
light might die out of even Pearl's blue eyes, 
and a shadow of something worse than 
poverty blot out life’s sunshine from them 
all.* 

Poor little Pearl! It was the thought of 
her that made thi| misfortune cut so cruelly 
into the very core of 1 iinothy Balcom’s heart 
However his wife and Mela might be able to 
bear it, he knew that the news would crush 
Pearl to the very earth. As yet her young 
life had been but a golden-hued and rosy- 
tinted dream. Ko harsh experience had 
taught her how to battle with adversity, no 
cloud had ever dimmed her happiness; and 
now, when life was unfolding before her, as 
Nature reveals hereelf to the opening bud, 
the tendrils of her heart most needed the 
sunshine which was to be denied them. 
This trouble would have made a heroine of 
some women, but he doubted whether it 
would make a heroine of Peai*l. There was 
little that was herede in her character. As 
the spoiled and caressed pet of the family, she 
had never been taught self-reliance, nor had 
it ever been developed in her affectionate, 
trusting nature. From the bright, blue sky 
had she caught the gleam of her merry eyes, 
from the sunshine had she taken the tints of 
her golden hair, and her nature, kindly and 
sympathetic in all its attributes, was little 
calculated to stand bravely against the rough 
shouldering of a selfish world. Well might 
Timothy Balcom run his fingers wearily 
through his gray hair and munnur tohifnself, 
“ Poor Pearl! What is she to do ?” 

But dear as Pearl and Meta were to their 
father, he, like many other busy men, had 
never in all his life had time to get thoroughly 



acquainted with his own children. If he had 
been able to read Pearl’s heart more cloael|, 
he would have feared the result of the mi^ 
fortune which had fallen upon the ftmllji 
not because it was to deprive his dang^teis 
of the luxuries amid which they had been 
reared, but because it was to bring upon 
Pearl a struggle to which the struggle agilint ‘ 
poverty were as nothing It was to bring upon 
her the necessity of waging battle with the 
strongest impulses of her own heart, the neces¬ 
sity of tearing asunder by the main strength of 
her pride the cords which held her to a sacred 
thing; the necessity of entering into a rath- 
less warfare with herself— a warfare whidi 
might end in making her a noble woman and 
which might end in her destruction. 

But Timothy Balcom never dreamed, when 
Lieutenant Edward Harper of the United 
States Navy packed up his carpet bag to leave 
them, after a short visit to the family a. year 
ago, that he had packed up Pearl’s heart with* 
his other possessions and taken it away wlOi 
him. Young as Pearl was, she had already 
withstood several sieges, but the yoong 
lieuteuant had certainly carried the dtadel tb 
last. 

During all this time, although herfiitte 
never dreamed of it, and the lieutenant him¬ 
self was not at all sure of it. Pearl’s heart had 
been travelling over stormy seas and lying 
becalmed on sultry African coasts in Sdwaid 
Harper’s ship, while Pearl herself had waited 
patiently at home for it to come back to her 
in the course of time, and had kept her aac ie t 
locked so carefully away within her bnast 
that none of those around her ever leaxnedlti ' 
A week ago the lieutenant had retuinedy 
fully awake to the extent of his own aAolfan 
for Pearl, but hesitating to lay his petition at 
her feet lest he should meet with a reftnl 
which his pride could not brook. Lieutenant 
Harper was a sailor, unversed in womans 
ways, and be could not read Pearl weU 
enough to see that his suit was In little 
danger. The wide disparity between them in 
a worldly sense was to him a bitter facL , Had 
Pearl been as poor as himself, no power on ' 
earth would have kept him fix>m her. 

Mr. Balcom, having whittled his splinter 
quite away, arose firom his chair, and, Jam^ 
ming bis hat down hard over his eaia^ ahiil 
up the ledger with a vehement hang hud 
walked out into the street. As he petsad 
through the outer office between the rows df 
weary, sleepy clerks, some of whom had boon 
at work through, half Uie previous nl^^^ 
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Qdtejg their stodE of mercantile logic to 
to thenuehres that figures can some- 
lie and that the house was still as 
iSlTeht as mr, while every one of them, 
itoim the cashier to the errand boy, knew 
'that K was In a muddle which it could by no 
%iinan posribillty ever be got out of, his 
'tallkl, careworn Irok attracted the attention 
if even the most careless among them; and 
they raised their faces silently from their 
desks as he walked unsteadily towards the 
dboTy and watched him, with looks of kindly 
lyntpathy and pity, as he passed from the 
lljiindlng still softly murmuring to himself, 
little Pearl ! What will she do 


Whcn^he reached home be went straight 
*to his library and, throwing himself into a 
chair, rang for a servant. 

my daughter Pearl to me,” he said, 
when hie summons was answered. 

' need for that, pa. Pm here already,” 
iM a voice at his elbow, and Pearl, rosy and 
dtanpled, threw her arms about his neck and 
' gm him a filial Uss. 

‘want .to talk to you,” said her father. 
*8lt down in my lap, puss.” 

'* "'Bat Fm awfhlly heavy,” she exclaimed, 
tddng a seat upon his knee, as she was bid. 

"Yes,” he replied, “ but never too heavy 
teme, always remember that, Pearl.” 

^ He drew her fiaxen head against his 
thoolder and gently passed his hand over her 
iWnIng hair. 

*Peari,” he continued, after a pause, during 
^leh his eyes had wandered reflectively to 
the i^wtnff fire in the open grate, ** you have 
* ahmya beS happy, have yon not?” 

* "Ofhiherl” she replied, nestling closer to 
Urn; "how could I help being happy?” 

"Are yon very happy now? very happy 
Indeedr” 

''*Ye8 Indeed; very, very happy, father. 
Have you ever doubted it?” 

"Ko," he said, " but do you know why you 

■raeof" 

"What fiinny questionsP she exclaimed. 
"Of comae I do. It is because I have the 
very best fiither in all tlie world, and the 
kindest mother and the dearest sister. Who 
would not be happy in such a home as I have 
alwayahad?” 

"Are yon quite sure. Pearl, that your en¬ 
joyment of life is not derived from these 
hmtlftil things around you ? Could you he 
. ' it happy without books and pictures, without 
j your piano, and without a new bonnet every 
'month f" 


could, if you, and mother and Meta 
were not taken from me,” she answered, 
looking up at him with wondering eyes. 

‘‘Suppose,” he continued, “that we were 
to leave this house, where you have passed so 
many happy days, the old nursery up stairs 
where you and Meta used to play together, 
the little chamber where you have slept since 
you were a child—suppose we were to leave 
all these things at once, forever. Could you 
bear that. Pearl ?” 

She raised her head quickly from his 
shoulder, and gazed at him with an alarmed 
half-startled look. 

“ Suppose, Pearl, that our beautiful home, 
which all of us love so well, were sold under 
the sheriflTs hammer. Suppose all our little 
household gods, which we hold dear to our 
hearts only next to each other, were taken 
from us. Suppose our pretty castle were in¬ 
vaded to-morrow by a company of unpitying 
'strangers, who should turn us into the street, 
Pearl, and leave us without a place in all the 
wide world to lay our beads. Could you be 
happy even then, my daughter. Pearl ?” 

She broke Into a frightened cry. 

“FatherI What is it? What has happened 
to us?” 

“HushT’ he said, passing his hand once 
more tenderly over* her amber hair. “ It is 
nothing.” 

“ It is something,” she said, almost wildly. 
“You are hiding something from me. 'What 
is it?” 

“ If what 1 have told you were to come 
true,” he said, in answer, “ could you bear it. 
Pearl?” 

“ I could bear anything but the loss of your 
love, my father. You frighten me. You are 
not yourself to-night. What dreadful thing 
has come upon us?” 

He looked long and sadly Into her eyes, 
concentrated upon his face with a look which 
he felt was searching him through. He 
marked her face, contracted with a vague 
anxiety, and felt her bosom heaving tumult¬ 
uously against his breast. He hesitated long 
before he dared trust himself to tell her; then 
he said, quietly, and still looking into her 
earnest eyes: 

“We are beggars. Pearl. poorest of 
our servants is not poorer than ms master.” 

She uttered a wild, terrified cry and her 
cheek turned pale as marble. He had buried 
a knife in her heart, but not in the place 
where he had most feared to wound her. At 
that moment there flashed before her inward 
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vision a thought, not of the material change 
which his words implied, not of the loss of 
home and the comforts of which she had 
never known the want, not of her future life 
of poverty and self-denial, but a remembrance 
of the man whom she owned in her heart of 
hearts to be dearer to her than all the world 
beside. In that one moment all the world 
grew dark to her. She could have borne the 
loss of all else, if the sacrifice did not include 
the greater sacrifice of herself. God help 
her! Tenderly as it had been *given, the 
bh’vv had crushed her love for Edward 
Harper into a thing of dreary hopelessness. 

Not many girls would have viewed the 
matter in such a light. Few women would 
refuse to marry a man dear to their heart be¬ 
cause they could not bring to him a fortune. 
But Pearl possessed a subtle pride, which now 
for the first time in her life rose to over¬ 
balance every other characteristic of her 
nature. 

“He shall not marry a beggar!” was the 
thought which fiashed at once across her 
consciousness. “I would rather my heart 
should break than to have him feel that I 
married him because I was homeless.” 

“O father!” she said. “Is it so bad as 
that ?” • 

“My poor Pearl!” he replied. “I grieve 
more for your sake than for all the rest” 
“Don’t think of me,” she said, hastily. 

“ You shall see how patiently I can bear it 
To lose our money is not the woi'st thing 
that could have happened to us.” 

“No,” he returned; “we might have lost 
each other. Kiss me now, my darling, and 
go and break this thing to Meta.” 

She bent towards him and threw her arms 
about his neck. 

“Atieast, you shall never lose PearPs love 
for you,” she cried; and kissing him, she left 
the room. 

“ He has lost his fortune,” thought she, as 
she gently closed the door. “ He shall never 
know what I have lost, besides.” 

She would have gone at once to her room, 
to try by herself to realize the full extent of 
the calamity that had come upon her, but a 
servant me^er in the hall. 

“LieuteRiit Harper is In the drawing¬ 
room, Miss Pearl!” 

So Fate would not even give her time to 
think I The flying shutter of Destiny, cease¬ 
lessly weaving the varied pattern of Pearl’s 
life, was bringing In the darker colors in quick 
succession. It was scarcely five o’clock in the 


afternoon. Something in her heart told bjr 

that Edward Harper would never have call^' 
at such a time, if he had not been 
away. While she yet hesitated, with M 
hand upoh the knob of the parlor dow, 
knew, as well as his words conld’ have told 
her, that he had been suddenly ozdeied Id 
his ship and that he had called to take hid 
leave. Whether it would please Provideiice 
to spare her a sorer trial than the one die^ 
had Just borne she did not know, but as dw" 
entered the room, she raised a silent prayer 
that this man might not be led to speak to ^ 
her of that which she knew to be uppennoat • 
in his heart 

But she was spared the pain of telling him 
of her father’s misfortune. The lieutenant 
had heard of it that morning, and oflbnd 
words of comfort and good cheer. Tbeib 
after passing an hour hi aimless the la- 
gen nous sailor, who had little conception of 
the natural sequence of conversational lden%* 
suddenly told her of his speedy departuroL 
“ I am going to leave you, Pearl—for aloim 
time.” 

She knew It already, but that did notleaton 
the acuteness of the pain which hlsannoimoe- 
ment gave her. 

“ When ?” she asked, earnestly. 

“ To-morrow morning,” he answered... 

“ 1 shall be very sorry,” she said, slowly, nr'* 
though steadying her voice before eachwotAT 
“Shall you be gone a great whileP* 

“We are going to the Mediterranean/* Im 
replied. “ It will be two years, at toast, befort ^ 
I see you again,” ® ' 5 ^ 

You will not be forgotten,” said Peail, 
her voice beginning to tremble a little nofvr- 
“We shall always be your friends, Bdwaid, 
whatever our circumstances may be.** 

“ O Pearl!” he exclaimed, seizing her white' 
band earnestly. “ Let me ask yon to bo to 
me something more than friend. I want you' 
for my wife, Pearl.” 

Her head fell upon her bosom and her fooe ' 
contracted as with a spasm of acute phyaJeol - 
anguish. ‘ 

“Do you know what yon ask?” she sold. ' 

“ Would you many a beggar?” 

“ Pearl, my love for you could be neither 
greater nor less, whether you were Hbeggsr or ’’.'J 
queen. O, don’t refuse me this dearest wish 
of my heart. I shall leave yon to-n|tfi^ ' 
Pearl. If you cannot give yoQiself to nue 
now, at least do not crush all hope withtio.^' 
me. If I could win you in the end, 1 woufA^ 
wait willingly, though it were twenty yesniP'^ 
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tfaoM wlio have never known what 
I 'Hyji to havo the nobility of pride wage fierce 
' btftle with the Intenaity of a woman’s love, 
\ pif this joang giil, whose nature was strug- 
ling now .between these two contending 
!' ^tnenmee. .None but herself ever knew the 
dssolithm of her heart when the victory was 
ipoyaad her love for Edward Harper was 
qadfced back, tom and bleeding, into the 
depth of her young breast, nevermore 
t| make its presence known to those who 
ijmv her beat J9e only saw her bosom 
llpafing like the billows of a stormy sea, and 
iiltlMr breath upon his cheek fall hot and 
kvBiiah. These were all the evidences she 
gne him of the ruthless, cruel work by which 
•he was crushing out the most earnest passion 
€f her lift. 

It.cannot be,” idie said. "It can never, 

. nsierbe.” 

9 "Eeaill Pearl I Think again before you 
aonrsr me. Don't send me away in utter 
hopdeasneaa.” 

He felt her hand turn icy cold, and then she 
diew it suddenly away and pressed it upon 
her bosom as thon^ she were stifling. 

"My whole life has changed to me since 
ysrteiday,” she said. " I am not the woman 
feat I was when you met me last Do you 
nolaee that even if I loved you, this cross 
wliidi has been laid upon us would make it 
my duty not to leave my father at such a 
fenef Were 1 rich, Lieutenant Harper—” 

" Pearl 1 Pearl I At this very moment you 
do km me. 1 ki|ow it, and I shall leave you 
* with at least that conviction to gladden all 
my life hereafter. Had I spoken of this be- 
fere^ you would have given yourself to me 
wifeont ^estion.” 

She rose to her feet hastilyt and in an in¬ 
stant flushed to a burning crimson. 

"You assume too much,” she said, 

haughtily. 

"Pearl,” he replied, rising and gazing at 
her In unutterable sadness, " 1 understand 
your IheUng and respect it. In your own re- 
fliaa], you have betrayed yourself more fully 
than you know. But think again of what I 
aak, and remember that 1 will be all patient, 
until my hair turns gray, if eveu then you 
L will be my wife. Yon can never take from 
me .the knowledge of your own heart which 
1 have this moment g^ned.” 

She looked at him for a moment in cold in- 
dUhrenoe, a look so proud and rigid, that the 
gsim of hope whl<di had budded in Haiper’s 
; hesasti dmmk into Itself, chilled and frozen. 


But the effort was too great for Pearl’s un¬ 
trained powers of self-control, and her sur¬ 
charged heart, breaking as she felt it to be, 
burst loose from the fetters of her pride and 
revealed itself in all its quivering anguish to 
Edward Harper’s quick perception. 

" Edward!” she cried, with the agony of a 
hopeless desolation ringing in her trembling 
voice, " you are killing me. If you love me as 
you say, for God’s sake leave me.” 

lie opened his lips to speak to her, hut her 
white, pleading face sealed the words un ut¬ 
tered. Wringing his hands silently above his 
head, he turned towards the door. O, was 
this the parting, the memory of which he 
had hoped to comfort him during the long 
night-watches beneath the stars, and hi the 
roar and terror of wintry storms? 

With his hand upon the knob of the parlor 
door, he paused one moment to look back at 
Pearl. She stood motioiiless in the middle of 
the room, with her hand still raised as when 
she had spoken. That look, so gentle in its 
expression, and yet conveying so much of 
bitter,bitter disappointment and sad reproach, 
went home with a cruel tlirust to her heart, 
and threw down the last barrier with which 
she had feebly tried to protect it. With a 
despairing cry she ran to him and threw her 
white, round arms about his neck. In that 
one brief instant, while he held her closely to 
him and felt her bosom heaving against his 
own, and could count the wild pulsations of 
her heart, the gates of heaven opened ujion 
him. He bowed his * head and her lips met 
his in a fierce and burning kiss. Then 
she pushed him from her with all her 
strength. 

"Pearl!” he said, once more, earnestly, 
" do you retract ?” 

"I retract nothing,” she cried, pressing 
both her hands upon her temples. " I can 
never he your wife. O, my brain is on fire I 
Go I Leave me! Don’t speak to me again!” 

He stood for a moment in hesitation. 
Then he slowly opened the door, looked back 
once more at Pearl, turned again, crossed the 
threshold and softly closed the door behind 
him. And Pearl, trembling through every 
fibre of her frame, sank down upon the floor 
and buried her face within her hands. 

Do you say that she had embittered her 
whole Ufe for naught? Perhaps so. Few 
women would have sacrificed themselves for 
such a cause. But this is the story of a little 
fool, and poor Pearl had hardly yet begun to 
earn the title. 
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In the bewilderment of the next few days 
she had little lime to brood over her troubles. 
Lieutenant Harper's ship sailed on the morn¬ 
ing following his interview with Pearl, and 
with it went nearly all that made th# life of 
this once cheery-hearted girl worth the living. 
The magnificent house wherein she had been 
born and bred was sold, and its accumulated 
treasures scattered far and wide. Timothy 
Balcom, too honest to defraud his creditors 
of a penny which was in his power to jiay, 
resigned to them everything without a single 
reservation. ^ One, more thoughtful than the 
rest, and to whom he was a large debtor, 
offered him a little cottage some forty or fifty 
miles from the city, at a moderate rent, until, 
as Mr. Jinglesly, the owner, said, he “ got 
rested enough to begin again.” The cottage 
adjoined Mr. Jinglesly’s own magnificent 
estate, and lay snugly in the bosom of a broad 
and sunny valley, within the dim blue circle 
of a sweep of wooded hills. The nearest 
village was fidl five miles away, and no more 
peaceful spot could have been selected in 
which the family might recover from the 
cruel blow which Fortune had given them. 
Hither, when the storm had quite passed 
over, they wended their way, each bearing 
his or her cross patiently, and poor Pearl 
carrying her own almost self-imposed and 
secret burden as bravely and as silently as 
the rest 

^ I don't see,” said Mr. Balcom, when their 
poor little stock of furniture was set in place, 
and a roaring fire was built in the open fire¬ 
place in the sitting-room on the first evening 
after their arrival, “ I don't see that we shan't 
be very comfortable here, after all. This 
looks quite as homelike as our old back parlor 
ever did.” 

«It’s a great deal better, pa,” said Pearl, 
with a merry little laugh. “ It’s going to bo 
romantic enough for a novel. I wouldn’t 
give a straw for anything wo have left behind. 
There are just as many of us as there ever 
were,.excej)tlng the servants, and I’m sure it 
is a deliverance to be rid of them.” 

“I miss the piano more than all,” said 
Meta. “ It was hard to lose that.” 

“Not for me,” replied Pearl. “We can 
sing just as well without it. They haven’t 
taken our voices away from us;” and she 
tripped out of the room to pay a visit to the 
kitcheuy.v.§rbllng, as she went, a cheery little 
fragment from FVa Dlavolo. 

But this merry, careless girl was not the 
true and actual Pea^- Balcom. In the 


thoughtful woman who so often sat alone at 
her window, gazing sadly out towards the 
east, and thinking that, far away beycnid the 
outline of yonder hills, a dark gray ocean wm 
rolling in upon the shore, and that, ftirther 
still, a ship, which to her held all the cheef 
and hopefulness of life, was staggering oo 
among the billows, and each moment bearing 
all that her heart held dear yet ftirther and 
further away from her, was to be fbund the 
real owner of the name. There was soldi a 
peaceful quiet in the scenes around her that 
her own great sorrow, which she had hoped 
amid the genial influences ot woods and fieldi 
to be able to endure if not foiget, grew to 
grievously great proportions from the very 
w ant of other things to think o£ Yet Pearftl 
heart was strong. Bravely she struggled to 
hide the pain which she had inflicted upon 
herself from the eyes of him for whose sake 
she had given herself the wound, and bravely 
she succeeded. At least, her father never 
dreamed that Pearl was other than the 
seemed to him. 

One aftenioon, not many weeks alter fhetr 
arrival, she sat upon a mossy stone deep in 
the heart of a wooded glen, at least a mile 
from the cottage. It was only in obedtenoe 
to a sudden whim that she had come bltber, 
and now, a little wearied with herpurpoaeleHi 
wMlk, she sat idly punching the end of ber 
parasol into the dead leaves at her feet. Am 
she sat thus, with the scattered flecks of ami- 
shine glinting through the canopy of leavei 
above her head and softly retouchiiig In 
bright splashes of yellow light the burnished 
gold of her shining hair, a sudden salutalloa 
caused her to look upward. 

“ I beg a thousand pardons, missF 

The speakei; was a slim and angular young 
man, with extremely long legs encased in 
plaid pantaloons, who stood leaning npon the 
fence immediately above her. 

“ My name is Jinglesly,” continued this In¬ 
dividual, swinging one of his long legs over 
the fence and taking a comfortable seat npon 
the topmost rail, “ George Popsey Jinglesly. ; 
The ancient buffalo who gave me thateuplu^ 
nious designation is your father’s landlord, 
you know.” 

“ I have heard of you, Mr. Jinglesly,* aald 
Pearl, pleasantly. “ I am glad to make yoniqi 
acquaintance.” 

“ Yes,” said Jinglesly, confidently, “I knew 
you would be. All the women are g^ad to 
make my acquaintance. 1 don’t nm altar 
them any myself; it’s my appearance whlola 
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tikes the Ibmiulne eye, you know. I have 
bttn told I look like Napoleon. Do you tbiuk 
Ilook like Napoleon?” 

"t>, very much,” said Pearl, glancing 
sarcastically at Mr. Jinglesly’s remarkable 
Qguie, “ very much indeed.” 

*1 don’t assume any credit for the little 
attentious which 1 receive from the ladies ” 
he continued. " If they will fall in love with 
me^ I can’t help it, you know. Alas I I once 
have loved, Mi^ Balcom, but that is now for¬ 
ever past. Tour face and form to-day for a 
Bioment recalled the dear object of that long 
buried passion, and I said to myself, ^ George 
Watliiiigton P. Jinglesly, you must know 
thabdiviiie maiden. Perhaps the contempla¬ 
tion of those lovely features will help to 
the grief which is gnawing at your 
vitals.’ So 1 followed you, you see, to intro¬ 
duce myself. 1 hox)e I don't intrude upon 
your meditations.” 

“Not at all,” replied Pearl, thoroughly 
amused at this singular creature. Pm very 
ijiad you came.” 

“Ahl the tone of your sweet voice. Miss 
Balcom,” said Mr. Jinglesly, getting off the 
OiiMig and advancing towards her, hat in hand, 
“recalls to my mind the loved accents of that 
voice which 1 no more shall ever hear. I 
could a tale unfold, which would harrow up 
your very soul. The antique curiosity who 
stands to me in tho place of parent, has, by 
his course of oppressive tyranny, blasted for¬ 
ever the life of the individual who stands 
before you. The world has no more charms 
for G. W. P. Jinglesly, Miss Balcom.” 

“O, not so bad as that, Mr. Jinglesly,” said 
PearL “ 1 am sure the world is very bright 
and beantlfiil, even yet.” 

“It would still be heaven,” he replied, 
“were it full of angels such as you.” 

“You are disposed to compliment,” said 
Pearl, eyeing him with a curious feeling of 
amusement and disgust 

“ No. Believe me, I am most sincere,” said 
Mr. Jinglesly, seating himself beside her and 
trying to take her hand, which she quickly 
withdrew from his grasp. “ I have done with 
those hollow mockeries of feeling which tho 
world calls compliments. Ahl I once have 
bved, Miss Balcom. Until to-day 1 had not 
dreamed that 1 could love again.” 

Pearl rose hastily to her feet 

“1 must be going home,” she said. “I 
have been away too long, already.” 

“Nay, not so soon,” said Mr. J., straggling 
to get his symmetrical legs into a safe position 


for rising, before daring to trust his weight to 
them. “ Do not tear yourself from my gaze 
so quickly. I have risked much for this in¬ 
terview, Miss Balcom. I saw you coming 
across the fields and I escaped by means of 
the window, from the room in which yon un¬ 
feeling despot had imprisoned me. That was 
an original idea of mine. Not many men 
would have thouglit of the window, eh ?” 

“What did he shut you up for?” asked 
Pearl, wonderingly. 

“I drank too much champagne at the 
party last night. The governor didn’t ap¬ 
prove of it. There’s no harm in drinking 
champagne. Do you think there is ?” 

“ Fiddlestick I” said Pearl, turning abruptly 
away. “I must go home. Good-day, Mr. 
Jinglesly.” 

She nodded a smiling adieu, and walked 
away towards the house laughing to herself 
heartily, and leaving Mr. Jinglesly gazing ab¬ 
stractedly after her with an expression of 
vacant astonishment. 

This brief interview, however, was not tho 
last of Pearl’s acquaintance with this extra¬ 
ordinary young man. She related the occur¬ 
rence at the tea-table that night and her 
droll mimicry of Mr. Jinglesly’s manner set 
even her father to laughing in spite of him¬ 
self. Ilaving thus made use of the man who 
“ once had loved,” she dismissed him from 
her mind forthwith. 

On the following morning, while Pearl was 
sweeping the front piazza, there entered at 
the gate a fat, tow-headed boy, who, first 
glancing furtively towards every point of the 
compass, made his way stealthily up to Pearl 
with a gesture of profound secrecy. 

“ Be you Miss Pearl ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Pearl. 

The fiaxen-haired boy once more looked 
cautiously about him. Then pulling from 
his pocket a note enclosed in a rose-tinted 
envelop, placed it in Pearl’s hands with an 
expression of utmost fear and trepidation, 

** This is for you,” he said. “ I was told not 
to wait. It’s from 7um/” 

The young man pointed with his finger 
over towai’ds the west in a most extraordi¬ 
nary manner, and then took to his heels 
without more ado, leaving Pearl with tho 
letter in her hand, looking after him in 
perplexity. 

She went to her chamber td read it, and 
this was what it contained, traced In very 
precise and formal characters, with the t’s all 
neatly crossed and the i’s scrupulously dotted: 
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“ Miss B alcom :—Angel of my heart I My 
interview with you on yesterday has awaken¬ 
ed the long silent echoes of the time that 
now is past forever. The love which I had 
thought to be dead within me has once more 
roused Itself and burns again with renewed 
and fiercer energy. I once have loved. I 
love now. I love you. Need more be said? 
The ruthless tyrant who holds to me the re¬ 
lation of paternal ancestor, likes you and can 
make no objection to our union. My own 
person is attractive and my domestic op¬ 
pressor has a sufficiency of the base lucre 
which is necessary for our support. Say that 
you will marry mo and you will translate mo 
to the seventh sphere of paradise. Until your 
decision, I tremble in the balance of superla¬ 
tive happiness and unalleviated misery; 
acceptance, joy; refusal, despair. 

“ Your devoted and adoring 

“ Geo. WAsniNQTON Popsey Jinglesly.” 

The first impulse of Pearl Balcom on read¬ 
ing this absurd composition, was to burst into 
a peal of laughter. Then something came up 
into her throat and choked her, and she bent 
her head upon the table and cried. But this 
mood lasted scarcely a moment, and she soon 
dried her tears and sat back in her chair with 
the letter in her tiand, gazing dreamily out 
across the fields towards the blue outline of 
distant hills, and tliinking of the sea and the 
ship that was tossing on its broad bosom so 
far away from her—ah I so much further 
away from her now than ever before, it 
seemed—and so quite lost herself at once in 
the maze of cruel questions to which the 
letter had given rise. 

Why not? Life to her was an almost 
hopeless blank. With her own hand she had 
already crushed whatever of joy the future 
might have had in store for her. What 
better could she do than to give this block¬ 
head what he asked ? In return he offered 
gold, and was not that worth more to her 
father—and he was all she had to live for, 
iio>v—than her own useless self could ever 
be? 

No, no, no. She could not do it. She 
could not do it. She crumpled the letter 
tightly in her hand and rising, paced quickly 
up and down the room. Through the open 
window the sweet breath of ripening hay 
fields floated idly in, and the listless drone of 
bees fllled the fi'agrant air to remind her that 
not yet was the world dead or the sun blotted 
out .Back through the lapse of time which 


had passed since he had left her, hack ftom 
across the dreary waste of waters which 
rated him from her, the voice of him who had 
been all in all to her called, sadly and appeal¬ 
ingly, “ Pearl I Pearl I” And Peaii, stopping 
still to listen, heard the tender supplication, 
and stretched out her white arms yearning^ 
towards the outlined hills across the valley, 
and then wrung her hands above her head 
in anguish. 

And yet, look at it as she would, it seemed 
to her the hand of inexorable Fate whidi 
had placed this bitter cup to her lips. It had 
not come of her own seeking. Was the not 
right in believing this to be her cross? Was 
she wrong in thinking herself to have been 
singled out as the instrument of her fttherh 
restoration to the world ? 

“ Whatever suffering it may bring to 
thought Pearl, ^ he at least shall never have 
cause to think of me in his misfortune as a 
useless burden.” 

Boused by this thought, fired with a aad 
enthusiasm in the belief that in this she was 
making a sacred though grievous sacrifice fbr 
her father’s sake, she sat hurriedly down at 
the table and, scarce knowing what she did, 
wrote hastily these words: 


Mb. Jinolesby:— I desire five days tim e 
to think of this. Don’t come near me. 

“ PeABL BAIiOOII.* 

And bitter days were tliese five to PSail, 
slipping past her as they slip past the 
sentenced prisoner who has lost all hope .of 
pardon and yet is not quite indifferent to 
death. The longer did she prolong the 
struggle the more fiercely did the battle rage 
within her poor, tom breast. She waa the 
Pearl of olden time no more. Every attribute 
of girlishness seemed to have been crushed 
out of her. The echoes of the rooms which 
knew her best were no longer awakened 
with her light, mirthful laughter as she passed 
through them, once merrily, now dowly and 
thoughtfully, and with the weight of a great 
doubt pressing her heart cold. There was 
something—she knew not what— that held 
her back from the step she was hesitating to 
take, and there was the dull, hopeless blank 
of her future life staring her despairingly In 
the face and asking her, in the bittemeaa of 
its taunting promise of misery, to come—Why 
not? What better could she hope to beP 
What better could she do ? T 

Crushing back into her heart every meiciftai 
appeal to her own better nature whiekhad 
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imd a plaee there, barying deep her very 
'Meert ftudf beneath the resolve which had 
MOBM a deqieratiou, that in this there 
thould be no turning back, she sat down at 
fat and answered her suitor’s letter. 

' And the answer was—Yes I 
’ When ^ le^ was sent away and the ir- 
levocaiUe* st^ had been taken for good and 
SQ, there came a sense of blessed relief which 
breast healing on its wings to her broken 
spirit. The ^tle had left her heart as the 
batUes of men leave the scenes of human 
eanilge—a dreary waste of desolation. For 
her, hope, ambition, faith and love, all alike 
were dead, and in their place there reigned a 
cold, impenetrable stillness which was the 
sUDness of a mute despair rather than of 
patient resignation. 

Steding herself bravely against the conse¬ 
quences, be they what they might, she told 
herfkther oi what she had done. He made 
no objection, but only looked at her a little 
sadly. 

"Do yon love him?” he asked. 

‘With a fbce whiter than marble—with her 
hands denched so tightly that the nails were 
burled in the ylddhig flesh—Pearl answered: 

•Yes." 

•Then 1 ought to say nothing,” said Mr. 
Bsloom, Ussing her. "llie young man has 
not impressed me as being Just the one for 
poo, but your happiness. Pearl, must not let 
my iboliah notions stand in its way.” 

0, that he had said one word to draw her 
badt from this ! O, that amid the vain hurry 
of his old life, he had spared a little time in 
Isamlng to know his children better I Dearly 
u he loved this girl, still was he blind to 
what she redly was, and to what her own 
nobflity, in obedience to a strange perversion, 
was leading her. * 

And so the wedding day was fixed, but it 
was not to come until the autumn, which 
seemed to Peaii to be a fitter season for it. 
Then nature, at least, would mourn for her. 
She worked upon her wedding dresses at her 
window, and, day by day, watched the year 
ripen and grow sere, from the time when first 
the blackberries hung dark and tempting 
under the fences until the woods rained their 
brown treasnres upon the fallen leaves, and 
the ma|^. embroidered the hills with a 
tiaoery of scarlet and gold. There were lan- 
* g nM , l iaqy days, when the air was steeped in 
■unihine,.and the warm breath of summer 
fell upon the valley like a kiss blown back to 
It from southern* fields where summer reigned 


eternaL And Pearl, sittiijg thus at her win¬ 
dow, tried to learn in her h opeless despair 
how best to bear the loneliness which was 
henceforward to be hers till death. Yet she 
never wavered. She-believed that she was 
doing right, and heroically did she strive to 
stifle every other thought which might raise a 
single doubt of it. 

One afternoon there came a smart double 
knock at the door of the cottage, and Pearl, 
answering the summons, was met by the ple¬ 
thoric figure of Mr. Jinglesly senior, who, 
raising his hat, from his little bald, bullet¬ 
shaped head, bowed to her respectfully before 
entering. 

‘‘ Miss Pearl Balcom, I believe,” he said. 

“ Yes sir,” replied Pearl, loading the way 
to the parlor; will you walk in ?” 

“I don’t care if I do,” he returned, follow¬ 
ing her and taking a seat near the little table 
between the windows. " In fact I have 
called on purpose to see you on a matter of 
business—strictly a matter of business, Miss 
Balcom.” 

Pearl seated herself at the opposite side 
of the table and looked at the old gentleman 
inquiringly. 

“I never was good at dallying with my 
subjects,” he continued, taking out his hand¬ 
kerchief and wiping his face, which had 
grown very hot and red with walking, ** so I’ll 
come direct to the point. You are going to 
marry my son,” 

Pearl looked dreamily out of the window 
and said she supposed so. 

" You are a little fool,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, vehemently; a little fool, ma’am, my 
son is an idiot.” 

Pearl smiled faintly and made no answer. 

"A consummate idiot. Miss Balcom, and 
Judging from what little I have seen of you, 
I like you too well to allow you to throw 
yourself away in any such manner. I object 
to the marriage.” 

^ I believe your son is of age, Mr. Jinglesly,” 
said Pearl, calmly. " He can choose for him¬ 
self, I presume.” 

"No ma’am, he can’t choose for himself,” 
returned the old gentleman, Jumping up ex¬ 
citedly. "That is—why yes, of course he 
can choose for himself, but then—»you don’t 
mean that you’ve set your heart upon the 
young Jackass, like that, do you?” 

" Set ray heart u]K>n him I” exclaimed Pearl, 
her red lip curling in spite of herself. 

"Ah! I see,” said Mr. Jinglesly, sitting 
down again and leaning across the table to- 
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ward her. “ I knOw what you want. I un¬ 
derstand it all. It’s money I” 

Pearl shrank beneath the old man’s gaze, 
and felt her face flush to a burning crimson 
as she turned her eyes hastily away. Never 
in all her struggle with herself, had a sense 
of her own un worthiness oppressed her as at 
this instant. She was silent for a moment, 
darted a furtive look in Mr. Jinglesly’s face, 
and then bluest into tears. 

Mr. Jinglesly was on his feet again in a 
second. 

My dear young woman I Don’t cry. 
Tliere. I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, 
my girl. Better now ? Hey ?” 

Pearl wiped her eyes and beat back the 
tide of feeling which was choking her. 

“ You are right,” she said, “ I do want 
money, and that is why I am going to marry 
your son. Believe me when 1 tell you that I 
care nothing for his gold for my own sake, for 
as there is a God in heaven T speak the truth. 
If I can place my father and my sister once 
more in a position to regain what our family 
have lost, I shall be rewarded for the sacrifice. 
For it is a sacrifice, and I loathe and detest 
this marriage and everything connected with 
it. I pledge myself to you—and I believe 
you have been friendly to me and will believe 
me—that not one penny of this money will I 
ever touch for myself or for my own uses.” 

Mr. Jinglesly leaned back in his chair and 
placed bis thumbs in his vest pockets with 
an air of considerable bewilderment. Pearl, 
flushed and excited, had risen from her seat, 
and was now pacing slowly up and down the 
room before him, wringing her handkerchief 
fiercely as she walked. 

“ You are a spunky young woman,” said 
Mr. Jinglesly, finally. “I wish my nephew 
knew you. Poor fellow, he never will until 
it's too late, for he’s away off* in the Mediter¬ 
ranean now. But he ought to know you;— 
ho had, indeed.” 

At mention of that blue and sparkling sea 
so far away, a confused flood of sorrowful 
thoughts came into Pearl's mind, and she 
stopped in her walk and went wearily to the 
windo^ to look out. 

However, business is business,” continued 
Mr. Jinglesly. “ If you are bound to marry 
my lunatic, you shall. Ho and my nephew 
will be my only heirs, and the marriage will 
make you rich. But let me tell you this, my 
girl, no matter what your real motives may 
be, no matter how disinterested as regards 
yourself your heart may be, this money, so 


obtained, will bring with it a 
bring a blight upon you and yours^uad 
whomsoever the gold may be bes^vi 
advise you to think twice before youfi 
step.” 

“ I have thought of it already,” said ^ 
^ until my brain has well nigh burst, 
is no turning back.” 

Mr. Jinglesly went to the other 
and gazed abstractedly out at the pr 
before the house. He was Silent for 
time, and Pearl stood motionless a sh<^ 
tance from him, still wringing her h|L 
chief savagely. 

“ Look here!” said the old gentle 
last. ** I have a proposition to make, 
pity to have you do this, for I belie^ 
think you are right You have got^l 
any rate. Poor I^d! I wish he 
Just the one for him!” 

Again the mention of a name which 
Pearl's heart leap and flutter with an i 
which was cruel in its wildness. 

“ What Is the proposition ?” she i 

“ I'll buy you off from this marria^ 
Mr. Jinglesly. “ I will give youftwenl^ 
sand dollars for your bargain.” 

Pearl turned to him quickly, and 
and white by turns. 

“You jest,” she said. **It is no 
matter, sir.” 

“By heaven, I am in earnest 
you say ? Accept ?” 

Her reply was to fall on her knees 
feet 

“ O Mr. Jinglesly I What—what. 
think of me ? I wish I was dead!” 

“ Fiddlesticks I” replied the old ge^ 
taking out his pocket-book in great 
selecting therefrom a blank draft 
pen ?” 

He found one upon the table, filled 1 
draft ns he sat in his chair, and withq 
ado handed it to Pearl. 

“ There,” he said, seizing his hat 
settles our bargain. You are a 
but you are on the wrong track. 
Good-by.” 

He had whisked to the door before^ 
could stop him. 

“ God bless you!” she said. 

“Nonsense!” he answero^ htj 
into the yard. “Good aj^mq 
thousand dollars for that idiot, 

And so he went away, leaving 1 
astounded and nearly delitiq 
the hall with the draft in hei:' 
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' While die stUl stood thus, her father passed 
har, dxeseed ibr a walk. 

"Are joa going far?” she asked, half me- 
dumlddly. 

“Only over to neighbor Jinglesly’s,” he 
imwer^ “ Was not that he who was here 

jnstnow?^ 

“Yes, tkther. Here to see me.” 

He smiled and patted her on the shoulder. 

“ Things are approaching a crisis,” he said. 
*How long before the wedding day, Pet?” 

' He stooped to kiss her as he said this, and 
Fesil threw her arms about his neck and 
drew his dear, old gray bead toward her. It 
seemed to Pearl as she looked up into his 
eiiewom fiice, that at that moment there fell 
between them a dim, almost imperceptible 
shadow, as If a light cloud had just then 
passed across the disc of the sun. It was 
gone In a moment, however, and Mr. Balcom 
ssldhnniedly: 

“Therel now let me go. I can catch our 
old fitend before he gets far away, perhaps. 
He is not a fiist walker.” 

As her iktber’s figure, bent and premature- 
^<dd, passed away from her and lost itself 
among the trees beyond the house, Pearl 
stood watching it, holding the door half shut. 
Whan she turned into the cottage again, the 
plaee seemecl singularly drea ]7 and lonely. 
A solemn hush had fallen upon the rooms as 
she passed through Uiem, as though death 
had taken up his abode in them. Yet Pearl 
knew not why she should shudder. ^Nay, 
should she not rejoice? Did she not hold 
within her hand a heaven-sent release from 
.her sorrows? She was too bewildered as yet 
to lealiae the fiill measure of what her vis¬ 
itor had done for her, but there was the draft 
^the blessed little piece of paper^which 
dmmided her victory. 

Victory over what? The shriek of the 
evening express train, rattling amid the dis¬ 
tant hills, and screaming through the quiet 
valley rang the question shrilly in ^r ears. 
Victory over what ? Over some greatr'priuci- 
ple of evil ? Over some cruel wrong, oppress¬ 
ing poor humanity ? Over a great and sinful 
temptation, rankling deep down in her own 
heart? .Hot over any of these. How that 
die had conquered, she did not know for 
what dit had been battling. 

*1 hate those dreadfiil whistles,” she said 
to Heta. “They are like cries of dying 
fHenda.” 

The afternoon wore away that day very 
dowly, it seemed to PearL With Heta and 


her mother, she sat in the back sitting-room, 
with her sewing, and tried to keep herself 
from thinking of the day’s events. She did not 
want them present to her mind, until she qould 
understand her strange position. But, fight 
the thought of them as she would, they came 
to her again and again, and even her busy 
talk with those about her failed to frighten 
them away. And over everything about the 
house, that dreary sense of loneliness had 
suddenly come, which oppressed her like a 
pall. The ticking of the clock upon the 
mantelpiece made her so nervous that she 
stopped it, and even her sister’s busy pi-attle 
about the wedding seemed to Pearl more like 
talk concerning a funeral than of any more 
joyous occasion. 

At last, much to her relief, the time came 
round to get ready for tea. She had put the 
kettle on the fire, and it had just begun to 
give evidence of the exhilaration induced by 
this process, by sundry disjunctive snorts and 
rattlings of its lid, before commencing to sing 
away in good earnest. Mete was busy cutting 
the bread, while her mother spread the table 
in the dining-room, and Pearl sat before the 
kitchen fire, watching the tea-kettle in its 
convulsive efforts to be convivial, and listening 
to the spasmodic puffs of steam by which it 
revealed the intensity of its painful labors. 
Looking in upon her stood Mr. Jinglesly 
senior, some moments in the doorway, before 
he was discovered. 

• ** Why, Mr. Jinglesly I” she said, looking up 
in surprise. 

The old mau advanced straight to her and 
took her by the hand. 

“If you are as brave a girl as I think 
you are,” he said, “ you can bear some bad 
news.” 

She looked at him a little wildly, in igno¬ 
rance of what new trouble was to come upon 
her next. 

“It is very bad news,” he said. “Your 
father—” 

She placed her hand upon his shoulder, 
almost fiercely. 

“ He has been struck by the evening train," 
the old man continued. “ We were walking 
together. He is badly hurt.” 

She pressed both hands upon her temples 
and her face grew white as marble. Beneath 
her intense and searching gaze the old man 
shrank and turned away his head. 

“He is deadr cried Pearl. “I see it In 
your face. Tell me the truth. Is he dead ?” 

“He is dead,” replied Mr. Jinglesly. 

oogle 
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“ Good God I What is the matter with her? 
Help here, somebody!” 

He rapped his cane upon the floor and 
sprang to catch Pearl as her mother and sister 
came into the room. But she had not fainted, 
and pushed them from her with one hand 
while with the other she clutched wildly at 
the bosom of her dress. Plucking therefrom 
a piece of crumpled paper, she pressed it to¬ 
gether in her hands and tore it into*a hundred 
fragments. None but Mr. Jinglesly knew 
what it was, and be recognized in the flutter¬ 
ing pieces the remnants of his own draft. 

“ You were right,” she cried. “ It has 
brought its curse and blight upon us already I 
O my father I Dead! dead!” And she fell 
down between tliem like a stone, senseless 
and beyond all power to know the measure of 
the blow which fate had dealt her. 

Deep were the winter snows over her 
father’s grave before she awoke again. Tliere 
were brief intervals when she seemed to 
dream of sunny fields and open windows 
through which came a soft murmur of rust¬ 
ling trees, as when she had seen these things 
before'that dreadful day. There were other 
times when she seemed to hear the singing 
of the kettle on the hob, and the clicking of 
the snow against the window-panes, and the 
sound of familiar voices all around her. 
There drifted to her ear, amid the tenderer 
tones of her mother and sister, the titnid ac¬ 
cents of the younger Jinglesly and the 
gruffer notes of the elder, short and brusk, 
but ever kind and anxiously solicitous. And 
mingling with these there came into her 
chaotic dreams a voice from far over the sea, 
which seemed to call to her mournfully, 
‘‘Pearl! Pearl! My own dear PearlP And 
then the dream would grow so beautiful and 
bright to her that it were a question whether 
she had not had a gliuipse of heaven. And 
so, throughout the long period of her deliri¬ 
ous sleep, which to her was as but a day—a 
hideous day of horrible, weird and chaotic 
fantasies, with no morning, noon or night to 
break the terrible monotony of its bewilder¬ 
ment—her poor, tried brain struggled fierce¬ 
ly with the powers of lunacy and reason. O, 
for some relief from the incessant, cease¬ 
less rush, racking her whole frame with 
the fierceness of the throbbing measure I O, 
for some hand to stop the dreadful wheels of 
thought but for an instant! O, for some 
power to quiet the restless hands, wandering 
so idly and constantly up and down the 
counterpane. 


She awoke at last, and then came thQ. 
dreamy days of convalescence, when she couii^ 
sit once more at the window and gan out 
across the wintry landscape to the old outline 
of hills shining white in the distance. Thej 
told her that it was brain fever which had, 
brought her to this, but the days that die 
had passed were all a blank. .Little preaents 
came to her from Mr. Jinglesly, and daily 
visits were made and kind inquiries as tq her 
condition. She felt very gratefhl and re-, 
signed to the hopelessness of her life to 
come. Nay, she acknowledged in the bitter¬ 
ness of her heart the righteousness of her 
punishment. She had seen nothing of the 
funeral. She had been spared the scene of 
her mother’s and her sister’s grief When 
she had last looked upon the dear fiioe that 
had gone fbom her forever, it had stooped 
low to kiss her. And she felt thankful in her 
soul for that. 

One day, when she had grown quite strong 
and was able to leave her room for a little 
while in the middle of the day, Meta came to 
her and said: 

“ Can you see a visitor to-day, Peari?” 

“ Who ?” she asked. 

“Mr. Jinglesly’s nephew has come hack 
from sea. His ship has been lost and he .la 
here on leave.” 

“ I suppose I must see him,” said Pearl, In¬ 
differently. “ Mr. Jinglesly has spoken much 
about him to me. I have no doubt he Ja a 
paragpn.” . •. 

“ Will you see him now ?” 

“ As well now as any other time.” 

Meta went to the door and beckoned to 
some one in the hall. Pearl turned and her 
eyes fell upon Edward Harper. 

“ Edward!” she cried, starting fiom her 
chair. 

“Pearl!” 

In a moment he had clasped her In his 
arms. 

“ O, how I have been punished P she mur¬ 
mured, burying her face upon his shoulder 
and sobbing like a child. “This is more 
happiness than I deserve.” 

“ What P cried Mr. Jinglesly, who had 
entered behind his nephew. “You know 
each’OtherP 

“ And love each other,” added Uei^ 
tenant. , 

“ Hurrah P cried the old gentleman, ho|^ 
ping around the room and throwing .up 1^ 
hat in great glee. “ Hun^ I” 

“ Pearl,” said Edward," surely I may claim 
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jm now. I have been told the whole. If 1 
hiri not Bapposed your mind had changed, I 
Wtfold not have come here to-day.” 

have been such a fool T’ she sobbed. " I 
Wider you don’t hate me.” 

For his answer he bent toward her and 
dw tamed up her lips and kissed bioL 
e Hurrah P cried old Mr. Jinglesly again, 
dsDdng round and round them like mad, 
*ttiers will be a glorious wedding of it now. 
The happiest wedding ever seen in this 
nriflpliboihood. I’ll dance at it myself I will, 


by Jove! God bless me I God bless all of us!” 

And it seemed to Pearl and Edward that 
the echoes of the room, catching up the ex¬ 
clamation, rang it through the house, and out 
into the wintry air, and across the snow-cov¬ 
ered valley, and up and down among the hills, 
until the whole world was filled with the joy¬ 
ful cry. And she bowed her head again 
upon the lieutenant's shoulder and repeated 
in a whisper from out the fullness of her 
heart; 

“ God bless all of us T’ 
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*I BBFFOBB she will marry some time or 
oUiery and perhaps, after all, she will be as 
wdl off to marry now, as to wait half a dozen 

yearn.” 

Ok]'Hr. Dorian turned the letter over in 
Us hand, and looked at the pretty blonde in 
the easy-chair opposite. It would be hard to 
ghe her up, but with either of these two 
iiieD,he felt that she would be happy. 

West Harley wrote: 

”Hb. Doblan :—^For many months I have 
Irit a deep interest in your daughter, and am 
hidd enough to hope that my affection is in a 
degree returned. I am not a rich man, but I 
have a feir business, and strength and energy, 
and my wife would have a certainty of the 
lofe and respect of an honest man. With 
your permission, 1 would be pleased to call 
npon her. Eespectfully yours, 

^West Harley.” 

darenoe Hillsdale wrote: 

Dbab Sib:—I am deeply and sincerely in 
lofe with your daughter. 1 propose to make 
her my wife, with your consent My name, 
position and means are well known to you. 
1 await your reidy. Yours, 

**CLABB2rcB Hillsdale.” 

The first was a feithftil counterpart of him- 
aelf in hla younger days, There were a few 
Impcovements, such as a little better prospect, 
a few more dollars thau he possessed at 
twenty-five, but the principle, the straight- 
for ward honesty and strength of purpose 
ware there. 

The other was the very man he had had in 
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his mind for months. Everybody knew the 
solidity and worth of the great banking-house 
of the Hillsdale Brothers. Everybody knew 
Clarence, the younger, to be a thorough man 
of business and a gentleman. He drove his 
handsome bays with grace and ease, but never 
with recklessness. He gave a supper now 
and then, when champagne and Madeira 
flowed like water; hut he went to his cham¬ 
ber with a clear eye and steady hand, and 
without even the faintest breath of tobacco 
perfuming his elegant clothes. Men found 
him always at his post, with his fair face 
flushed with health, '^nd not a trace of dissi¬ 
pation wrinkling a feature. 

It was hard, to cnoose between them. 
Perhaps Ruth could choose. So he spoke: 

" Ruthie, come here!” 

She came, with her wellbred, graceful step, 
and leaned over his chair. 

‘^'Well, papa?” 

** Read these.” 

He gave her the letters and she read them 
carefully over, A blush stole up, mantling 
brow and cheek when she concluded West 
Harley’s letter, and at the end of Hillsdale’s 
a delighted exclamation escaped her. 

“ You cannot marry both. Which shall it 
be?” 

" Papa, I don’t know. I used to really love 
• West, until Clarence came; but now—well, 
Clarence is rich and stylish, and yet. West is 
—good and true. You shall decide.” 

“ And you will abide by my decision ?” 

" With all my heart, papa.” 

Ruthie went back to her casy-ebair, and 
gave the matter up entirely to papa’s superior 
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judgment, and lie, with quite as inucli if not 
a degree or so more anxiety than he had felt 
at his own matrimonial seitliiig, sat back and 
reflected. ^ 

Honesty and truth were jewels seldom 
found, but with money and power on the 
other side of the scale he was a little airaid 
they would sink into nothingness. 

“ Well, I will wait Someway I shall re¬ 
ceive the truth of the matter, and know into 
whose hand to place the happiness of my 
little Ruth.” 

“ Do you know young Harley ?” he asked a 
neighbor. 

“Yes. Bless you, who don’t? He is one 
of our solid young men.” 

“Do you know Hillsdale?” 

“ O yes. He’s another. One of the best 
fellows in the city.” 

So there it was. Both were perfection. 
Ruth liked both, and so did he. He could 
not choose between them. 

These letters arrived on the second of De¬ 
cember. On the fourth each gentleman 
received a brief note from Mr. Dorian, with a 
few pleasant but unsatisfactory lines. He 
would consider, he said, and give them his 
answer, if they would wait witji patience. 

On the twenty-fourth there was a fair at 
the church. It was magnificent, from its 
foundation, and its object was to decorate 
with greater splendor the already splendid 
edifice. 

Fair young girls, with confectionery at ten 
dollars per bite, and dainty useless knick- 
knacks priced at five times tlieir real value, 
besieged every visitor, and he was a hai'd- 
hearted creature who could resist the touch 
of the white bands, and pleading glances 
from soft eyes, and sweet entreaties of “ do 
buy this, you know you need it. Please do?” 

Mr. Dorian was there, and his little Ruth 
the proprietor of a table well filled with 
worsted nonsense, silken cushions, bead-work, 
smoking-caps and slippers, and many a close- 
fisted fellow laid a bill upon her table and 
carried away a trinket, as satisfied as though 
he had got double his money’s worth. 

Clarence Hillsdale was there, and so was 
West Harley, and Papa Dorian whispered: 

“Ruthie, you’ll never have a better chance, 
study these lovers of yours.” 

And Ruth studied. 

They did not stay away a moment longer 
than etiquette demanded. As soon as they 
could frame an excuse, they sauntered toward 
her table. Of coarse they were not jealous. 


for each other’s motives were onknown* and 
they met as wellbred men do, and after olfer- 
iug their salutations to Bath fell into on easy 
conversation. 

“ These are pretty articles,” said dorenoe^ 
taking up a pair of velvet slippers. " Did yob 
make them. Miss Dorian ?” 

“Yes. 1 have but those two pair left; 
wont you take a pair? They most be exactly- 
your size.” 

“Yes. I believe they are. What do you 
expect in return ?” 

“ My price as you see is ten dollars, but in 
a case like this, we trust more to the gener¬ 
osity of the purchaser.” 

Slie said this with a charming smile, and 
he placed a little roll of bills in her hand. 

“ You will take the remaining pair, will 
you not, Mr. Harley ?” she asked, while doing 
up the bundle. 

“Yes;” and West Harley tendered liii 
offering. , 

Some one else came up just then, and tliey 
turned away, leaving Ruth for a moment with 
her father. 

“ O papa I” 

“ Wh^t is it ?” 


“ See what a generous soul Clarence ^illa- 
dale has. Five hundred dollars for a peir Of 
slippers! And West—O how mean I” 

“ How much did he give you?” 

“ Ten dollai-s only.” 

“ Well, that was your price, and a pret^ 
steep one, too, considering the fact that they 
did not cost more than one half that sum.” 

“ I know, but think how great the contrast 
between their gifts. Why Pd given more,' 
after what was said, if I had been obliged- to 
pawn my boots.” 

“West Harley is more sensible,” waspapa’^ 
short reply. 

They went away, each bearing a pair of 
slippers wrought by her dear little flngerS| 
and each within his heart hope enough to 
make him happy, and Ruth lost her chance 
to study her two lovers. 

Long before the close of the evening Papa 
Dorian got sleepy, and started for home. 
Ruth was in‘good hands, and he was 
tired to stay there and stand the heavy 
and constant demands upon his purse 
patience, so he found his overcoat and ftiia> 
in the antc-ix>om, and presently tvas trudging, 
along towards his comfortable mansion. . 

A lithe figure passed him at tlie end of-Uig 
block, and under the light foom the street 
lamp, he recognized West Harley. He waa 
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ta a tarry, and with a little cariosity Papa 
Dorian hurried too and kept quite near. All 
aft once he disappeared. Papa Dorian rubbed 
Us eyes. Where in the world did he go? 
Ahl There was a grocery store on the cor¬ 
ner. Possibly he might have gone in there. 
A few steps more, and Papa Dorian was 
peering In at the glass door. 

Tes, he was there, and so the curiosity box 
outside watched and waited. 

It was for a long while, for this strange 
young man was superintending the tying up 
of mysterious parcels, and finally the rolling 
out of a barrel of flour. 

“What in tliewoild is the fellow buying 
greeeries ibr? He don’t keep house!” thought 
tte watcher at tlie door, as West took out 
his pocket-book and paid a bill on the counter. 

“These articles must be delivered to-night,” 
• he said, as he opened the door. 

“All right, Birr 

Well, Papa Dorian looked after the tall fig¬ 
ure as It sped out of sight, and began to 
tfahik it a decidedly mysterious affair. 

“I may get myself into trouble, but Pm 
bound to solve this matter;” and straightway 
he walked into the store. 

“These articles are to be delivered to- 
ii|ghL“ 

“Yes 8ir.“ 

“Wherer 

“ At No. 28 M-St 

“Conld you give me a ride around there?” 

•Oyea.” The answer came promptly, but 
the grocer’a eyes looked wonderingly at the 
inely-dressed gentleman. 

It was a long ride and by no means a pleas¬ 
ant one, for it ran through narrow streets 
and alltijrs, and ended lu a low but clean little 
coart 

“Hero you are, sir, at No. 28. Halloo 
there! Mrs. Martin.” 

The door of No. 28 swnng open, and a 
woman pale and poorly clad appeared. 

“ Here’s a load of gc^s for you.” 

“ For me ? There must be a mistake.” 

“Not a bit of it Take a parcel or two, 
and I’ll mn in with the rest” 

Papa Dorian, eager to see the whole, caught 
sp a bundle, and ran up stairs behind the 
wondering woman and the grocer. 

It was a poor little room, as neat as wax, 
half fined with freshly iron^ clothes, and its 
pioprietrem, a pale, meek-feced woman, 
haarfng the marks of poverty upon every 
feMhmfliit Two children from their supper 


of bread and milk, looked at the stranger, 
and hailed the apples, as the grocer rolled 
them into a basket, with a shout of delight. 

“ Did you buy these, sir?” asked the woman, 
turning to Papa Dorian. 

“ No ma'am, I did not. But I know who 
did. Do you know West Harley?” 

“ Tes, Heaven bless him! I do his washing, 
sir. Did he send these ?'’ 

« Yes, he did*.” 

“ Is everything here ? A barrel of flour, 
five pounds of sugar, one of‘tea, two of cofiee, 
four of butter, a bag of salt, two bushels of 
potatoes, a bushel of apples, crackei-s, raisins, 
anti a bag of cakes! Tliere, all here iu the 
book. Is it all right?” 

** Yes sir, they are all liere.” 

“ Come, sir, are you going to ride back with 
me ?” 

“Yes. Wait a moment. Here, my good 
woman, is a little to help you. I must not 
be behind Harley. God bless him! may he 
liave a fanill/s washing to pay for before 
another Christmas.” And Papa Dorian hur¬ 
ried out and again mounted the grocer’s 
wagon. 

It w'as very late when Ruth arrived in the 
caniage of a friend, at her father’s door; 
but late as was the hour, she found her 
respected parent in the library. 

“ Why, papa I Are you awake ?” 

“ Yes, and Pve something to tell you.. Do 
you remember that you promised to abide by 
my decision in choosing between your two 
admirers, Harley and Hillsdale?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“Well I have decided. Marry West 
Harley.” 

“ Why, Papa Dorian.” 

“You know you love him best. If you 
don’t, you will when you hear my story.” 

Ruth folded her hands over papa’s knee 
and listened while he related the incident of 
West’s generosity. When he concluded she 
said: 

“Papa, send for him. I am sure I love 
him best.” 

Next day the two gentlemen received their 
replies 

West Harley folded his, and leaned back 
from his desk with a happy smile illuminatiug 
his handsome face. 

Clarence Hillsdale coolly twisted his, and 
lighted bis cigar with it, and went out for a 
smoke. 
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LmA*S WALK FOR DAN. 

BY FENNO HATES. 


I EKErv71 was just as wicked as I could be, 
and the more I knew it the wickeder I was. 
I hadn’t said my prayers for a week, I could 
count three lies I had told in the same time, 
and the way I snapped up the poor innocents 
who sat under my supervising eye at the 
Cross Roads schoolhouse wasn’t at all credit¬ 
able to my character as an angel, tbotigh it 
was not the least of my sins that I had al¬ 
lowed a certain young gentleman to inform 
me that I was one on more than one recent 
occasion. 

I took Dan’s miniature, that I had brought 
in the top of my trunk, and put it at the very 
bottom, undenieath everything else, and then 
I couldn’t go to get so much as a pocket- 
handkerchief but it would be sure to be the 
very next'thing to the miniature, and that 
hadn’t any case, so thore’d be Dan’s great 
honest eyes looking into mine, just as though 
he hadn’t any eyes for anybody but me, and 
didn’t expect I had for anybody but him. 

Then it did seem as though something pos¬ 
sessed Dan to go on in every letter he wrote 
me just at this time, in the most astonishing¬ 
ly fervent way, about his faith, and trust, and 
confidence in me, and while I was reading it, 
it appeared to me that above every word 
there was this sentence written in great, 
staring capitals, “ What if he knew ?” And 
. while Ray Marvin was looking at and talking 
to me as though I had just come down out of 
the skies, I felt as if I was too good for Dan, 
and when I was reading Dan’s letters and 
remembering all, I felt Dan was too good for 
me. So I hadn’t any comfort either way, 
considering I was over to the Cross Roads 
teaching that term for the express purpose of 
getting money to buy wedding finery to 
marry Dan in. 

The very first night I came home from the 
schoolhouse to my boarding-place, little Min 
Marvin met me at the door, in a high state of 
excitement, with the information that there 
was company come;” and entering, I found 
Mrs. Marvin flying about the kitchen in a 
manner decidedly confirmatory of the fact. 

“ O dear!” she said, “ I never was so worked 
up in my life. Here’s* John’s cousin Ray, 
that’s been all over the world, and seen kings 


and queens, and the Lord knows wiist nol^ 
come and found me all in the snda, and John 
gone to mill and Sam down in the wooda. 
He’s been strolling round the fields a good 
hour, but he’s coming back now, and 1 don’t 
know who’s going to keep him oompany 
while I get supper, Fm sure — unless you 
will, Lina—” adding this as if a new thongjht 
struck her. " I’m sure you look nice enoagjh 
for anybody, to-night.” 

That touched me. Wasn’t I nice enoogjh 
any time ? I stole a quick, sly glance at Iha 
little mirror hanging on the kitchen wall 
There’s no color I look so well in M piB^ 
and if I live to wear my silks and vdveta 1 
don’t believe I shall ever have a dress mors 
becoming than that pink calico was that 1 . 
wore that afternoon. The wind had loosed a 
little curl from my ribbon, and it fell down ■ 
over my forehead, but I wouldn’t put it 19 ^ 
nor so much as smooth my collar. 

^ Why, yes, Mrs. Marvin,” I said rtnnlinwljt 

I’d as lief sit in the front room as anywhsn^ 
if that will do you any good.” 

“ I should be ever so much obliged if ygn 
would, Lina,” she answered. " It seems sort 
of onsocial-likc to leave him all alone so long 
when he’s just come, now don’t it? It will 
look better to have somebody in the room, If 
you don’t say much.” 

Anybody would have thought this eoafliu 
was the king himself, and I barely fit to da 
him reverence. I’ve a temper that Undlea aft 
a spark, and I didn’t dare to say a word, feat 
moved toward the door with my cheeks bum* 
ing and iny eyes blazing, I knew. 

'^Aint you goin’ to brush your hair?” ' 

after roe. There’s a curl all looae,4ii 
front, and your ribbon looks Just as if It wua 
goin’ to come off.” \ 

If I was going before King Ahasaema 1 
wouldn’t touch my hair,” I said, aeomtVdly, 
turning on my heel, ** and I don’t imagliia 
any such royal presence awaits me.” 

The child gave me a. puzzled stare, and 
Ml'S. Marvin laughed. **Nowdon’^dy ouV 
Lina,” she said. ** I didn’t mean anytUi^ 
only I thonght you’d naturally feel aorft eg 
diffident witli a man like Ray, that’s aeea 
much more than you have.” 
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don’t know as people that have seen a 
great deal of tlie world are any better than 
those that haven’t,’’ ^ impatiently. 

the contrary, I fear,” said a merry, 
mocking voice behind me. 

1 knew, of course, that the owner of this 
voice must be Ray Marvin himself, and I 
torned quickly, wondering how much of our 
tonvenaMon he had heard. 

’’Yea, all abont King Ahasuerus and your 
hair, which you would be very foolish to dls- 
tnrb for him or anybody else, for I’tn sure it 
couldn’t be improved,” he said, with a gay 
little lang^ and bow, answering my look, for 
1 hadn’t said a word. " I was so dreadfully 
fhinty that I ventured into your kitchen, for 
a little water, cousin.” 

Just as he took the water from Mrs. Mai^ 
vin’shandin came John Marvin, and Sam 
RaD the hired hand. No danger of their 
coming up behind anybody and not be heard, 
I thought, as they tramped in with their 
heavy boots, and while the cousins greeted 
and shook hands with each other, I looked 
at them, John Marvin and Ray, and won¬ 
dered why I never noticed before how brown- 
foeed, and big-banded, and awkward John 
was, John that everybody at the Cross Roads 
and thereabonts called good looking. 

Mow 1 had always thought that if a man 
was straight, and hadn’t sleepy eyes, or red 
hair, or any special abomination, it wasn't 
so much matter about him otherwise, and as 
for dress, that was for us women. But Ray 
Kurvin stood' before me like a revelation. 
Bis was of nearly the same height as John, 
, he was not so much more slender, yet John 
ssemed big, and heavy, and burly, beside him. 
i- 1 couldn’t tell how his figure differed, hut it 
- did, somehow, and so did his speech, just as 
If his words were ronnded and shaped where 
John’s foil half formed from his mouth. His 
eyes were large, and dark, and soft, and his 
hair and beard brown and silky-fine. Then 
I his hands were white, and nobody need tell 
me again that dress doesn’t make any differ- 
eooe with a man. When I’m Dan’s wife,” 
^ ’ I thought, " he shall wear cufi& every day, 
and I know I can make a necktie like that.” 

And then, suddenly, Dan’s face and figure 
seetnql to rise before me, and an evil spirit 
w^pered in my ear, "Ton can never make 
a Ray of Dan, do what you will. See how 
nneh fliore he is like John.” And I sighed, 
and bated myself for the thought and the 
slgb, and then wished I’d been bom somebody 
dse, or was something different, or somebody 


else was something different, and so on, in a 
vague, restless, dissatisfied, miserable state of 
mind that lasted me till 1 decided to put off 
writing to Dan that night on account of 
being " blue.” 

And so I stayed down stairs and Ray told 
stories of places he had visited and people he 
had seen, sitting at a table, next me, it 
chanced, with some drawing paper before 
him, and all the while he talked he’d have a 
pencil at work, and once in a while, telling of 
some comical personage, he’d say illustrated 
edition,” and pass me the paper with the 
very person, just outlined, but looking for all 
the world exactly as you’d imagine he or she 
would look. I couldn't help laughing to save 
me, and so 1 forgot all about being blue before 
the evening was half over. 

Then for a long time be didn’t give me any 
pictures, but kept glancing at me, and work¬ 
ing and talking all the time, and at last he 
handed me the paper. 

My cheeks flamed in a moment, for it was 
my own face, but upon my forehead was a 
crown and one little curl falling from under 
It, and beneath the picture, he had written 
"Vashtl.” 

I didn’t know whether to seem offended or 
not, but I wasn’t really, for I thought he bad 
made me full as pretty as I was, and I should 
have been a different girl from what 1 was to 
have resented that. 

" You don’t like it,” he said, snatching it 
back, hastily, and crumpling it in his hand, 
just as Miu Marvin was coming up behiud 
my chair. “ Nor do I. It wasn’t half pretty 
enough,” and he looked at me with a strange, 
soft fire in his eyes. But he said this so rap¬ 
idly and low, that I am sure no one in the 
room heard a word he said beside me. 

"What was that?” said Min. “Why didn’t 
you show it to me, Lina?” 

“ O,” said Ray, answering for me, “ I could 
see that Miss Bent thought that a failure, 
and I didn’t want anybody else’s looks con¬ 
demning it I’ll make you another, ten times 
nicer than that But not to-night, though. 
I’m going out to have a smoke, now.” 

“Why don’t you smoke here?” said Min. 
“ Pa does.” 

They all laughed at this, hut the evil spirit, 
that I do believe took possession of me from 
the first moment I set. eyes on Ray Marvin, 
set Dan before roe again. “I suppose he’ll 
smoke his pipe under my nose when I’m his 
wife, the same as John does,” I said to my¬ 
self. And then, as the fragrance of Bay’s 
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costly cigar carae faintly through the open 
window, 1 thought I shouldn’t mind so much 
if he did, if he only smoked cigars like those. 

Real pleasant, aint hesaid Mrs. Marvin, 
as I took my lamp to go up stairs. He’s 
goin’ to stay a month or so. He’s an artist, 
you know, and calls it handsome round here, 
but I can’t see much except hills and rock& 
Enough of them, the Lord know's. I should 
like to know if he’s stiddy, though.” 

That’s the way it commenced, letting Dan’s 
letter go to hear Ray Marvin talk. That 
wasn’t much, I know, but the next morning 
1 took down the. dress I usually wore to school, 
and it didn’t seem fit to wash in, somehow, 
and I hung it up again and put on a better 
one, when I’d promised myself to be fairly 
shabby that term, so I might have the more 
as Dan’s bride. And that wasn’t much either, 
only I was thinking, as I put it on, how Ray 
Marvin had looked at me when he said that 
picture wasn’t lialf pretty enough. 

The next night, when I left the school- 
house, Ray happened along at the same time, 
and we walked home together, and as he 
talked to me of what there was in the world, 
that great, glittering, bewildering world of 
which I knew nothing—the beauty and dress, 
the pictures and music, and all that money 
brings and buys—my mood of the night be¬ 
fore came back, and every tiling and every¬ 
body round me seemed coarse and homely. 
And yet, I thought, Ray doesn't think me 
coarse and homely, that was plain enough, 
and I wondered if men always talked to 
women so—that is, these sort of men. 

O dear, I guess I don’t need to tell you, by 
this time, that I was a vain, silly girl, and I 
can’t go over all the flattery and foolishness, 
the vanity and compliments, but there got to 
be a great many happenings, of one sort and 
another, and almost before I knew it, I began 
to think, what if Dan knew of Ray, or what 
if Ray knew of Dan. 

And then, as I have said, I put Dan’s min¬ 
iature out of sight as much as I could, and 
let Ray Marvin say things to me that I knew 
he ought not, one hour, and turned a cold 
shoulder to him, the next. 

Ray wanted to paint me, and said he was 
going to have me for a Jewess, and one day 
he said, suddenly, “ Of course, I must paint 
you with ear jewels.’’ And he came up be¬ 
hind me and pinched my ear. “Wliy,” he 
said, “they’re pierced. Wait a moment,” 
And he ran up stairs and came down, brlng- 
/ing the handsomest set of earrings I’d ever 


seen. They might have been gamet% or 
perhaps rubies even—I don’t know much 
about stones—but at any rate, they wera 
dazzlingly beautiful to me. 1 remember as 
he held tliem up the sun shone throng^ them 
and they were like great drops of flame. 

“I bought them in Genoa,” said Bay* 

“ Who for, 1 didn’t know. They were ao 
pretty, and perhaps I might have a sweet¬ 
heart some day.” And all the while he was 
clasping them in my ears. 

“ O Mr. Marvin,” I said, a little tronhled^ 
but rather faintly, 1 will confess, “1 can’t 
wear them.” 

“ O, surely, just while I paint” And there 
wasn’t a bit more meaning in his tone thaa 
just the words, though only a moment before 
I had trembled at every word he said, for fear 
of the next one, for, of course, all this time l 
meant to be Dan's wife. 

After Ray had painted as long as 1 wanted 
to sit, I put up my band to loosen the ear¬ 
rings. “ O wait,” said Ray; “just come and 
see how becoming they are. Yon can’t think 
what a difierence they make.” And be lad 
me before the glass. “ There,” he said, " did 
you ever look so pretty in your life? Wear 
them, Lina, while 1 stay. I like to see yoa 
pretty, you know.” 

I looked in the glass a moment, O th^ 
were so beautiful, and Ray was lights tlMy 
did become me so much. If I only, only 
could have such things, but still 1 raised my 
hand to take them out. 

Ray caught my hand to hold it back^ and 
just at this moment the door opened—and 
there was Dan, and me before the glass, with 
those earrings in my ears and Bay holdiiig 
my hand, that I tliought he’d never, never 
drop.. 

I tried to laugh, to speak, but as tnie aa 1 
live I couldn’t, and Ray Marvin never moved 
an inch, but stood beside me, just as thong^ 
it was his right, instead of Dan’s, who stood4 
white as death and as still, looking at ns for 
a full minute, I do believe. Then, sonre- 
thing terrible came into his face and 1 heard 
him set his teeth together, but it passed, and ^ 
he went out, without a word. 

As Dan shut the door Ray Marvin langhed, 
a little, soft, low laugh, that I could have 
struck him for, and walking to the window, 
began humming a song as unconoemedly 
as possible. And I knew that I had ^>et Den, 
Dan that I loved, spite of all, and who loved 
me and would have been true to me forever. 
And what had I got in exchange? ~ 
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€Qip|j anfles and flattery of a man who 
imiild whistle me down the wind to-morrow. 
OtatAl Ibol! 

' There came a little note for me next day, 
"Idna/* wrote Dan, ** 1 heard about things 
ofer to the Cron Beads from Sam Dali, but 
I didn’t belfove it, till 1 saw for myself. 
Ckwd-by.Lina.” 

That was all Well, I deserved it I never 
was called very humble, but I thought that 
if Qan had ouly come to see me once more, 
er asked me .a question, I would have gone 
down on my knees to confess and ask his 
ingiveness. 

But Dan never came near, and a little 
while after I heard that he had left the farm 
and gone to Lynn, shoemaking, and that his 
mother said ’twas all on my account, she 
’ knew, because he didn't like to be where he 
couldn’t, help seeing me. You see, father's 
tan and hb Joiued. 

Bat he needn’t have done that, I thought, 
Utteriy, for 1 had engaged for another tenn 
St the Cross Boads, for the same reason, it 
seemed to me, 1 could better bear never to 
see Dan, than to meet him as I did others. 
I had heard, too, that bard work was good 
for anybody that had a w'eary mind, and 1 
tbou^t the winter school at the Cross Boads 
would frirnish me with Uiat A man had 
always taught the winter term, and I don't 
know how they came to let me have it, ex¬ 
cept that I*had got up quite a reputation for 
Uf^esB the term before. 

It was the bitterest of all bitter cold days. 
The frost hadn’t started a bit all day long on 
the schoolroom windows, and tbe air cut like 
a knife, for all it was so still. John Marvin 
had been over to the Falls, and didn't get 
home till we were at tea. ** I tell you what, 
mother,” he said, coining in and stamping his 
big feet till every dish on the table danced, 
" it’s cold— cold. I thought I never see them 
cattle walk so slow afore as they did to-night. 
1 wont go to tlie Falls i^aiii with ’em such a 
day as this, if Kate’s leg don’t get well for 
nix weeks. Has she had any oats, to-night?” 

“Yes, yes, John,” said Mrs. Marvin; “ you 
always think there’s nothin’ done, if you aiut 
here. Hear any news over to the falls ?” 

Yes,” said John, " they’re aU excited over 
there about Dan Lowell. He came home 
.ftwm Lynn, the other day, said he didn’t feel 
wary wdl, and his mother though t he appeared 
like a fever, and sent for Df. Cane, and they 
aay it’s turned out the small pox. They've 
^ got it down to Lynn. I don’t know wliut 


they’ll do at Dan’s, for nobody’ll go there, of 
course, and his mother's a feeble old woman, 
you know.” 

I suppose there was more said, but I don’t 
think I heard it. I don’t, indeed, remember 
anything more, until I stood in my own room, 
and it might have been eight o’clock. I 
scraped away a little place in the frost and 
looked out of my window. The moonlight 
lay cold and bright on the snowfields that 
stretched away to the blue, frosty sky, glitter¬ 
ing w'itb ten thousand stars. 

“ I will,” I saicl, “ I will, if I freeze.” 

I put on my cloak, and my shawl over that, 
and my hood and mittens, and stole down the 
stairs and out into the stinging night. 

It was five miles to Dan's, but I was a strong 
girl and a great walker. John Marvin’s horse 
was lame, and if she hadn’t been he wouldn’t 
have taken me, I knew, me that they all 
thought didn't care a straw for Dan. 

I never shall forget that walk. I didn’t 
meet so much as a dog on the road. Every 
creature was housed but me. Cold I cold! 
everything was cold—the sky, the stars above 
me, the snow beneath me, the air around me 
—my face, my hands, my feet, my very heart, 
even, for fever chills like frost. The cold hit, 
and stung, and nipped, like some wild beast 
of icy fang and tooth. Still I walked on and 
on. And now I didn’t feel so cold. Was 
it growing warmer? What made me so 
sleepy ? O, if I could only lie down and go 
to sleep. If I could only rest a few minutes, 
for surely it was w’arrner now. Everything 
grew dim, and vague, and far away—even 
Dan and his danger. Now the whole world 
seemed to swim and float. 1 must, I must sit 
down. 

God only knows what heavenly messenger 
he sent to me at this moment in the shape 
of memory. Like an arrow, a little sentence 
that I had read sometime suddenly pierced 
my misty brain—“ When a person is near 
freezing he becomes drowsy. To yield to this 
for a moment is death.” 

I roused myself with a mighty effort of my 
almost conquered will, and I ran—ran as 
well as I could with ray benumbed feet—for 
my life, and I never stopped, or bated my 
pace, till I was at Dan’s door. 

There was a light in an upper room, and I 
did not knock, but went straight in and up 
to the chamber^ ^ 

Dan was lying in the bed. He was asleep, 
and his face was white and smooth as it ever 
was. 
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His mother was sitting by the bed, and she 
rose up as I came in. “ For Heaven’s sake, 
Lina Bent,” she said, in a whisper, “ where 
have you come from, and for what?” 

“ They said Dan had the small pox,” I said, 
faintly, ‘‘and I’ve walked from the Cross 
Heads.” 

She lifted her hands. “ This bitter night T 
she said. “ Poor child I poor child! And he 
hasn't got it, no more than you have. Just 
escaped a fever. Just because somebody in 
LyTin has got the small pox they must set 
the story going that Dan’s got it.” 

And she began to take off my shoes and 
stockings, and when my feet were bare I 
looked down and saw a great tear fall from 
her eyes on them, but I never felt it, nor the 
touch of her hands, nor knew whether the 
water was. hot or cold she put them in. 


And I never walked on my feet aggtn till 
there was green grass on the ground 
of snow. 

I don’t know as anybody will care to knov 
how Dan and I made up, so long at V8 
did, of course. But I believe I said some* 
thing somewhere about going down on my 
knees to beg Dan’s forgiveness; but tiioug^ I 
hope I’m cured of some of my foolish vanltyi 
I’m proud enough yet, and I can’t let you 
think I did that, when it was Dan instead. 
For he wouldn’t hear a word fh>m me, bat 
took all the blame to himself for being too 
proud to ask an explanation. 

“ Not one word, my poor little Lina,** he 
said. “ Poor little feet, frozen for me P And 
there, on his knees, he kissed them, boota 
and all. 




ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 


BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 


It was midnight in the streets of a great 
city, and in the quieter portion of the town 
those streets were already deserted except 
when here and there a house illuminated 
from gaiTet to cellar told of festivities within, 
or some departing guest awoke the sleepy 
echoes with the roll of his carriage wheels, or 
his measured footfall upon the pavement. 

A little way from one of these windows, in 
the angle of a projecting building, lurked a 
young girl, as young, as fair, as well born and 
highly educated as any guest within that 
house, and yet as far removed from their gay 
circle as if she had been a worm writhing 
among the dust at their feet; one whom no 
mother would have suffered, even for Chris¬ 
tian charity, her young daughter to approach, 
one whose touch was contamination, and 
whose address an insult. Perhaps she knew 
and felt all this herself, the poor creature, for 
as she crouched in her dark comer and peered 
out at the late revellers passing her upon 
their homeward way, she drew the miserable 
shawl close around her shoulders, and moaned 
and muttered inarticulately. 

Suddenly a young man ran down the steps 
of the illuminated house, and walked rapidly 
up the street humming the air of the last 
vatse, whose rich strains yet vibrated from the 
open windows behind him. As he ap¬ 
proached, the girl started, sprang forward. 


then crouched timidly back, but at the lot 
darted from her concealment, and laid her 
hand upon the arm of the young man, already 
nearly past her. He started, glanced loan^ 
then sternly shook off the detaining hand, 
and would have passed on, but still the des¬ 
perate woman clung, murmuring: 

“ Stop 1 Stop one minute, Bobbie P 

“Let go! Be off, or I will give you In 
charge! There is a policeman coming—be 
off, I say T’ 

“ O Robbie, Bobbie f’ gasped the girl, cower¬ 
ing almost at his feet while her trembling 
fingers slid fVom their hold upon his sleoTe. 

“ Don’t call me by that name, or any name! 
Never speak to me again, or dare to recognise 
me. Be off, I say, or I may be tempted to 
lay you dead at my feet. It would be the 
best fate that could befall you. Remember.” 

And wrenching away the fbot at which the 
wretched girl had grasped, the young man 
strode on just as the policeman approached, 
closely followed by another young gentleman 
who had been speaking with him. 

“ O Robbie, if you can’t pity me, who will? 
Come back and kill me as you said yon 
would—it is the best thing you can do 
me now!” 

And the poor wretch, gathering henelf op 
from the pavement, sobbed out these wild 
words ill a strange, strained, horrible vologi 
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Iht* i^uptom of impending hysterics, a 
aiamiis derangement of some specie^. 

Whj, that fellow was Robert Stackpoler 
4aeolatod the companion of X 3, who coolly 

xcmarked: 

•■Young gents will do such things, bat it 
eomes ml^^ty inconvenient afterwards often- 
ttines^ Just as it does here. I don’t think the 
better of Robert Stadcpole, if that’s his name, 
ftr turning the gal into the streets and leav- 
fag her to the life she’s leading.” 

“ You know her then ?” 

"Know her, Mr. Beecham? Lord, she’s 
been up a dozen times if she has once— 
Simple Snsan they call her, though if she ever 
was that, it most have been a long while ago. 
But come, Susan, move along, you know it’s 
against roles to be roving round this way. If 

gentleman had given you in charge I’d 
have had to take you to the lock-up. Move 
on, Snsan.” 

"He said he’d kill me— O, I wish he would, 
I wish he would ! O Bobbie, kill me, and put 
me out of my misery.” 

"Here, my poor girl, take this, and go 
quietly home and to bed and to sleep,” said 
Beecham, slipping something into the band 
of the unhappy creature already moving 
medianically towards the entrance of the 
little dark side street from whence she had 
inoed. The cold slender hand closed upon 
the glft» but Simple Susan offered no thanks, 
no halt, and the next moment had 
dfsappesred.” 

"Very kind of you, sir, but maybe not so 
wb^” suggested .X 3, with a guarded smile 
aft his young companion’s generosity; " she’ll 
lay out that money in gin before she gets 
hme, and they’ll have a glorious drunk out 
of it, all hands on ’em.” 

Bioderick Beecham made no reply, and a 
moment after, with a gruff" good-night,” ran 
np the steps of the lighted house, and glanced 
into the drawing-rooms. The guests had 
nieaily all departed, and those who remained 
were grouped around a young lady and 
middlewged gentleman, at the head of the 
room, making their adieuz and expressing 
the pleasure they had ei\Joyed. 

"Good-evening, Miss Beecham. Nobody 
knows how to make an evening pass as you 
doP half>mnrmured a young gentleman, with 
his sister upon his arm, while their mamma 
was saying at the other side :• 

"Not good-by, but aa rerofr, Mr. Beecham, 
ibr I depend upon seeing you with Miss 
Imogen aft ou little gathering to-night—not 


that we can offbr you anything like the 
charming time we have just ei\joyed with 
you, but—” 

And the dowager swept towards the door¬ 
way from which Frederick Beecham pre¬ 
cipitately retreated, feeling unequal at that 
moment to exchanging the commonplaces 
he saw impending. A few moments later the 
guests had all departed, and the young man 
entering the rooms walked slowly down them, 
towards the spot where his sister and undo 
still stood gayly conversing. 

"What a pity, what a pity!” muttered 
Beecham, as his eyes rested admiringly upon 
the figure of his sister, who stood with her 
bewitching face a little upraised, a smile upon 
her lips and In her eyes, while one lock of the 
golden hair her uncle smoothed escaped from 
the comb and fell upon her pearl-white 
shoulders, adding the touch of nature which 
the artificial style of modem toilets leaves so 
absolutely out of account. 

"Yes, a very successful evening, puss, and 
owing its success largely to the hostess, let 
ino tell you. Do you know what I said to 
Robert Stackpolc to-night?” 

"No, uncle, what was it?” asked Imogen, 
a sudden wave of rose-color mounting to the 
roots of the golden hair. 

" Why, I said that he wouldn’t have to go 
through the purgatory most young husbands 
experience while their wives are learning 
housekeeping, for you were the perfect 
mistress of a household already.” 

" O uncle I” 

"Why, *0 uncle!’? When people are en¬ 
gaged it means that they intend some day to 
be married, don’t it ? And I gave my consent 
to Mr. Bob Stackpole some months ago. So 
now. Miss Prude, I will bid you good-night, 
and you had better get to bed and cherish 
your good looks for the wedding day. Good¬ 
night, Fred; you look tired, my boy.” 

" Good-night, uncle.” 

"And good night, Fred, for I am going to 
follow Uncle Harry’s advice,” said Imogen, 
putting her hands upon her brother’s 
shoulders and standing upon her toes to reach 
his lips. But passing his arm about her 
waist Frederick led the laughing girl to a 
sofa, and seated himself beside her. 

" Jeanie, do you love your brother?” 

“Why, Fred, what’s the matter 1 Love 
you, you silly boy 1 Wliy, whom should I love 
half so well as my own only brother, and we 
orphans, with no one but Uncle Harry in the 
world ? You know how I love you, Fied.” 
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“And wliom else do you love?” 

“Why, Fred I why—there’s Uncle Harry— 
and—why, of course, Fred, I care for Robert, 
or I shouldn’t be going to—shouldn’t be 
engaged to him.” 

“ But you love me the best, Jeanie?” 

“Ofcouree I do,” replied Imogen, stoutly; 
but a guilty blush burned holly upon the 
face she hid against her brother's shoulder, 
and she remorsefully raised the ring upon 
her forefinger to her lips. 

“ Well then, darling, you will not take it too 
hardly, you will not break your heart, if 1 teH 
you that you must for my sake give up Robert 
Stackpole altogether?” 

“ Give up Robert 1 Why should I, Fred ?” 

And the lovely head laised itself with a 
jerk from Fred’s shoulder, and the burning 
color burned yet more brilliantly. 

“ Because, Jeanie, he is a mean, good-for- 
nothing fellow, and insults you by speaking 
to you, or even coming into your presence.” 

“Frederick Beechainl How dare yon! 
How dare you—what, in the name of Heaven, 
can you mean by such words I” 

And now Imogen was upon her feet, her 
blue eyes blazing with wrath, her lips quiver¬ 
ing with indignant scorn, her whole slight 
figure nerved and braced for resistance. Her 
brother rose also, and confronted her sadly, 
but with determination. 

“ Imogen, you said you loved me. I 
thought at least that you trusted me,” said 
he. 

“And so I do love and trust you, Fred, but 
when you bring such horrible accusations 
against the man to whom you were so glad 
to see me engaged—when you say such 
things behind his back—” 

“1 will say them to his face to-morrow, 
never fear for that, Imogen. I am neither a 
coward nor a slanderer, although you seem to 
think me both.” 

“We wont quarrel, Fred—if we can help it, 
that is,” replied Miss Beecham, coldly; “ but 
I expect you to explain your words.” 

“ ‘ Expect me to explain 1’ O Jeanie, you 
love this stranger better than your own 
brother, after all,” said Frederick, sadly, but 
Imogen’s face never softened. 

“Tell me why you call my betrothed hus¬ 
band a mean, good-for-nothing fellow, if you 
please,” said she, steadily. 

“Very well, Imogen, if you insist, I will tell 
you,” replied her brother, sternly; “ although 
I wished to spare your ears the pollution of 
the truth. But you will not take my word, 


you will not trust my Judgment, yon set yoiii> 
self in opposition and defiance towards lue^ 
and show a spirit I had not thought was In 
you. The reason of my calling Stackpole 
what I did was this: Not an hour ago I saw. 
a miserable woman, one of those unh^ipf 
creatures of whom you may have heard, but 
of whom I trust you know nothing more. Bps 
proach Robert Stackpole, and address him as 
her betrayer. She said, * O Robbie, if you 
don't pity me, who will?’ and * I wish you 
would kill me as you threatened to Just now.’ 
He threw her off roughly, contemptuously, 
and bid her never speak to him again, or 
come near him. The policeman who was 
with me knew the unfortunate creature, and 
after speaking of Stackpole as her betrayer, 
said that she had fallen to the lowest depths 
of degradation, and rough and hardeued 
though he was, he added words of sconi upon 
the man who, having led her astray, had then 
abandoned her, and as it were forced a life of 
infamy upon her; even a policeman spoke 
thus of him, Imogen, and can you, a delicate 
and virtuous woman, defend him or nidiold 
him ?” 

Imogen remained silent for a moment, all 
the rich color fading out of her fece, while 
her eyes grew wild and bright with sup- 
pi*essed emotion. At last she asked: 

“Did the policeman tell you her namef** 

“ He called her Simple Susan. Almost ah 
these unfortunates are known by some such 
sobt'iquets, dropping their own disgraced 
names, which are often unknown to their 
companions.” 

“And the policeman knew for certainty 
that Robert was—the man ?’’ 

“ Certainly. And her own words proved it 
without his saying anything about it. There 
is no doubt of his guilt, my poor Imogen, and 
you will consent to let me tell him to-morrow 
that he is never to approach you again, will 
you not?” 

“ I will tell you to-morrow after break&st 
Good-nighC’ 

And with a gesture as abrupt as her words, 
the young girl left the room and wearily 
climbed the stairs to her own apartment. 

“ Strange that she should hesitate, but she 
will give him up, she must, she shall P’ mut¬ 
tered her brother, as ho summoned a servant 
to close the house. 

The next morning a little after sunrise, 
three persons approached the middle of one 
of the principal bridges loading from the city 
to the suburbs, so nearly at the same moment^ 
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Oik thdr meeting secmei] a matter of pre- 
•ningeiiient as indeed it was, so far at least 
ai two of the parties were concerned. Of 
one was Robert Stackpole, who had 
loied down the river fh>m the university, as 
ww Us daily wont, and the other was Imogen 
Baedumi, who, daring these fine early autumn 
mornings, had suddenly become conscious of 
tho advantage of a walk before breakfast, and 
Wis very apt to direct it towards a certain 
Nt of steps leading from the bridge aforesaid 
Id the water. And if by chance Mr. Stack- 
pdeh boating touched in the same direction, 
what more natural or defensible than that 
tiieie two, betrothed lovers as they were, 
dioiild ei\|oy a little river excursion together, 
IB indeed they had done many a time and oft. 

But on this particular morning, Robert 
Stackpol^s mind was so ill at ease that, in¬ 
stead of hia iisnal steady and beneficial pcili, 
he had Indulged in a series of “spurts” and 
ftariona efforts, which had brought him to the 
bridge long before the hour when he had 
iq»n the previous night appointed to meet 
Imogen, and instead of waiting he had rowed 
on down the river and past the Milldam (for 
theee were the days when Arlington street 
was not, and Commonwealth Avenue si uni- 
beied in the brains of the speculators), so far, 
that upon his return the “spurts” became 
oompulaory to prevent the rudeness of keep¬ 
ing the lady waiting, an act of which, either 
IB lover or gentleman, Robert Stackpole 
would never have been guilty. 

By this means, however, he avoided en¬ 
countering the third party whom we have 
mentioned as proceeding towards the place 
of rendezvous, and who, having arrived un¬ 
noticed, now lay hidden, waiting a fitting 
moment to Join in the interview. 

Stackpole, bringing his wherry to the step^ 
by a akillfiil sweep of the starboard 'oar, 
glanced up with a smile at the face steadfast¬ 
ly iwgarding him over the parapet of the 
hridfite and cried: 

“ Good-moming, dear I I hope I am not 
late!—^ 

Bat then he stopped abruptly, for upon the 
white, still fhee of his betrothed he found no 
answering smile, In her blue eyes no love- 
look, bnt rather one of stem inquiry and 
determination. 

Imogen I Darling! Wliat is the matter ?” 
asked he, springing up the steps, and seizing 
her hand. 

** I will go a little way up the river with 
yon, and t^ you what is the matter,” said 


Miss Beecham, releasing her hand and step¬ 
ping unassisted into the boat. Without reply 
her lover followed, and taking the oars sent 
the little skiff with one strong impulse 
through the arch and out upon the clear 
water beyond. 

Meantime tlic third party concealed in the 
neighboring arch became uneasy, for the 
rising tide threatened soon to make the 
position ehosen untenable, and moreover 
the two lovers in their boat had passed out of 
earshot. But still the third party lingered, 
awaiting perhaps their return and the fitting 
moment for joining in their interview. 
Meantime Stackpole was saying: 

“Now, Imogen, what is it, deiar?” 

“ Robert, do you know a woman called— 
Susan, Simple Susan ?” 

And in spite of the young giiTs stern reso¬ 
lution to let no womanly scruples stand in the 
way of a full and fair understanding with her 
lover, and the ample justice she meant to 
mete out to him, the scarlet blood surged up 
over face and neck and even to the tips of her 
white fingers, as she proi)onnccd this name 
which she had been told was one of infamy 
and degradation. 

As Stackpole heard it, the healthy color 
faded from his own face, and his oars dipped 
over convulsively in and out of the water, 
then hur.g suspended, while <an indescribable 
look of horror, shame and astonishment 
crept over his ghastly features, and stared 
from his wide-open eyes. Imogen noted the 
expression well, and with a new pang at her 
heart, decided it to be the look of conscious 
guilt. 

After a moment of silence, Robert answered, 
and as the hoarse, unnatural voice issued 
from his white lips, Imogen glanced up in 
horror, then pityingly averted her eyes. 

“ Yes, I know of such a w'oman. But how 
dare you to name her?” said he. 

“And what is she to you ?” pursued 
Imogen, the momentary relenting dying from 
her face. 

“ Nothing—less than nothing. Who links 
her name with mine ?” exclaimed Stackpole, 
fiercely. 

“ Nothing? She is nothing to yon ? Well, 
what has slic been to you in times past ? Did 
not you love her once ?” 

“I will answer no more questions. Miss 
Beecham: These inquiries are very strange 
for a modest young girl to make of any roan.” 

“Even when that man is her betrothed 
husband? O Robert, they told me this 
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terrible story of guilt and shame, and I would 
not believe it. 1 braved all, the reproaches of 
my friends, my own reluctance, and, as it 
proves, your bitter taunts, because I believed 
that when once I spoke openly to you, and 
gave you an opportunity to explain, you 
would do it, and deny everything, and I 
would have believed you. O Robert, Robert, 
cannot you deny it? Cannot you say there 
is no stain upon your name and fame ?’’ 

No, Imogen—I deny nothing. There is a 
stain, a foul stain upon my name, and I had 
no right to offer that name to you. Forgive 
me so much for the sake of the love that you 
once professed, and so let us say good-by.” 

He took up the oars as he spoke, and 
turned the bows of the little boat down 
stream. A few strokes would bring it to the 
bridge, and Imogen measured the distance 
with her eye. Just that little distance and 
they two must part—forever. She turned 
her eyes imploringly upon her lover. 

Robert! I cannot believe even you, when 
you speak against all that I have believed 
you. O, deny that you have any responsibility 
in this wretched woman’s fall, say that there 
is some mistake, some mystery; say only that 
you need not blush before me on her account, 
and 1 will believe you without another word. 
O dear, dear Robert, say that I may honor 
and trust you still I” 

“Imogen, I can deny nothing, explain 
nothing—I can say but one word more to 
you, though both our hearts should break, 
and that word is—good-by, and may God in 
heaven bless and comfort you, my innocent 
darling.” 

“ O Robert, do but ask me to trust you, and 
I will do it without another word,” pleaded 
Imogen, and just then the boat shot the arch 
and rounded towards the landing steps. And 
now the tide had risen so high that the 
position chosen by that strange third party 
to the interview of the lovers had become 
untenable, and, moreover, the fitting moment 
had arrived, and she had come to join them. 
Close beside the steps she lay, her white face 
and wild dark eyes gleaming from the shadow 
of the bridge, her long dark hair floating 
around her, and clinging in melancholy 
mockery of the modesty so long forgotten, 
about the bosom left exposed by the miserable 
dress. One hand was griped upon the dead 
heart whose last pang was the happiest mo¬ 
ment it had know’ll for years, while the other, 
rising and falling with the restless tide, 
seemed pointing to the man, who motionless 


with horror leaned forward, and read thal 
ghastly face. 

One moment be stared in sUent hom^ 
then throwing dowm the oars, he leaned over 
and laid his hand upon that frown Inoi^ 
turning the face full towards his own. ' 

“O my God! My Godl How can 1 evo^ 
forgive myself! O, my poor, poor cihildt 
Susie! Susie! Dead! Yes, dead, and it was 
I that killed you! I am your murderer F* 

He was out of the boat now, and with hlf 
arms about the dead woman’s waist, was 
drawing her from the water, supporting her. 
upon his knee, and bending over her with 
such a ghastly horror upon his ihee that 
Imogen could almost have pitied him—and 
yet not quite, for she was a woman, and lUt 
herself deeply wronged, nay, insulted, that 
the man who yesterday was her betrothed 
husband had now forgotten her very preaenoe^ 
while he wept over the dead body of his dead 
mistress. 

“ Please to let me pass you,Mr.StackpbIer 
said she, coldly; and as Robert neither an¬ 
swered nor moved, nor seemed in the kart 
aware of her presence, Miss Beecham atcfiped 
over the sodden skirts of the drowned woman 
as they rose and fell with the tide, and sweep? 
ing past her unconscious lover, ^e mounted 
the steps with quick, proud feet, and at the 
top encountered policeman X 8, who WM. 
looking curiously over the parapet. jl 

“Found her floating, eh, miss?” adcedh^^l 
a little sharply, as the young lady approache&^P 
“ Yes,” replied Miss Beecham, crisply, and ^ 
would have passed, but X 3 had out his note¬ 
book and pencil and stood in the path, 
politely but obstinately. 

“ Please to oblige me with your name and 
address, miss, before you go. It’s like enont^ 
you’ll be wanted on the inquest” 

Imogen turned pale, hesitated a moment^ 
and then, yielding as we all do to the mijesty 
of the law, even in the person of its humbler 
instruments, did as she was ordered, and re¬ 
ceiving official permission to “pass along^* 
complied, with an odd feeling of degrada t ion 
mingling with the agony at her heart 
Meantime X 3 returned the note-book to 
his pocket, cast his shrewd eyes up and down 
the bridge, nodded to a couple of men, mat¬ 
tered a word or two as they approached, and 
with them at his back descended the water- 
stairs and laid his hand upon l^bert Stadte 
pole’s shoulder. 

“ We’ll help you get her out of the water, 
young man, and I’d like to have yon oom- • 
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doBg with me to the station, Just to give 
jtmr testimony to finding the body, you 


*Tlie station I I didn’t kill her in any way 
tint the law can take hold of r’ exclaimed 
fitaekpole, starting to his feet so wildly that 
X8 laid a decided hand upon his arm, saying 
loolliin^y the while: 

* There, there, don’t say any more! You’d 
bitter not tell me nothing about it, nor so 
mkh as wpnk of killing, fbr it’s an ugly word 
St the best of times. You just come along 
qsiet with me, and here you, sir, you just help 
. ne up with the body, and Dave, you look 
After the boat, and carry it to Burton’s wharf 
Teli ’em it was me sent it, and they’ll look 
Aaip alter it. Kow, Mr. Stackpole!” 

And ten minutes later Simple Susan began 
bar last Journey under custody, lying in the 
bottom of a li£^t wagon, her dripping clothes 
decently straightened, her poor white face 
and staling eyes decently hidden beneath the 
fineeambrlc handkerchief which a gentleman 
In the crowd had silently spread over it. 
Feihaps the recording angel may have rated 
that little act of humanity as high as the 
^espof cold water” we are bidden to offer 
each other in distress; at least we must be- 
Ibie that when that gentleman * lay down at 
a||^ti he remembered the occurrence of the 
L SMining without regret or shame, although 
ft tbs recipient of his courtesy was a woman 
|ftef the oily, and a sinner.” 

|V* In the course of the forenoon, greatly to 
the disgust and horror of Frederick Beechain, 
a summons was served upon his sister, order¬ 
ing her to appear as witness at the inquest to 
be holden the next morning upon the body of 
\ a woman known as Susan Jones, found 
drowned near University Bridge. 

•See now what you have gained by disre- 
gsidlng my advice, and seeing that fellow 
spdnl Kow yon have got yourself mixed up 
with this disagreeable story, and we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing your name in 
eveiy penny paper and Police Gazette in the 
oonntiy. I am really angry with ryou, 
Imogen. It is too bad.” 

•O Fred, don’t, don’t! My heart is break¬ 
ing with the sorrow and the shame that have 
come upon ns all, and I cannot bear that you 


thould be harsh too.” 

And FMerick Beecham, pressing his 
slrtei^ slender form to his heart, and sooth¬ 
ing the golden head upon his breast, vowed 
silsnt oaths of deadliest vengeance against 
the man whoqe vices and whose deception 


had fallen so sorely upon that innocent head. 

“ I hope the law will spare him, for by the 
living God I will not,” muttered he, as 
Imogen left the room, and the old uncle who 
overheard him shook his head. 

“Fred, Fred, remember who said ‘Ven¬ 
geance is mine,’ ” said he; “ and remember too 
that none of us are sinless in His eyes; none 
of us, not one.” 

“ Yes sir, I knew all that, but—” and the 
young man dashed out of the room and the 
house. Uncle Harry shook his head again: 

“ He don't know the man his father was— 
it is lucky too that he don’t. Poor fellow, 
poor Fred I it would be too bard for his proud 
spirit to bear.” 

The inquest was not a long one, for the 
evidence was terribly direct. Frederick 
Beecham testified to the conversation he had 
overheard between the deceased and the 
prisoner, and the exclamation she had used 
after parting with him of, “ Hill me, Robbie, 
as you said you would!’’ 

Policeman X 3 corroborated Mr. Beecham’s 
testimony, and added his own account of the 
finding of the body, not forgetting the decla¬ 
ration of the prisoner that he “ had not killed 
her in any way the law could get hold of.” 

The next witness was Miss Imogen 
Beecham, and as she was led forward by her 
uncle and brother, an involuntary murmur of 
pity and admiration ran through the little 
group of spectators, for her charming face 
was as pallid as It was lovely, and her slender 
figure seemed bowed and shrunken as if by 
the weight of a load too heavy for endurance. 
But although her heavy eyes told of sleepless 
hours and wasting tears, they were firm and 
brave, and though the silvery voice had taken 
a pathetic strain that thrilled the heart of 
every listener, it was true and unfaltering. 
She felt that what she had to say would tell 
terribly’against the accused, but it wfis the 
truth, and better to her mind that both be 
and she should go down to the grave together, 
than that either should miserably save life or 
reputation through a perjured oath. 

So Imogen told her story, word for word, as 
it had passed before her eyes, and when asked 
what w^ere the exclamations of the accused 
when he first discovered the body in his 
path, she repeated the fatal expression: 

“ It Is I who have killed you I I am your 
murderer I” 

This was the last; and as she was led away 
the poor girl murmured In her brother’s 
ear: 
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“ I have sworn his life away; O Frederick, 
I have sent him to his doom.” 

“You have told the truth, poor sister, and 
what could you do less?” replied the brother; 
and perhaps it was the best comfort he could 
have given her. 

• The inquest and preliminary examination 
were over, and Robert Stackixjle was fully 
committed to jail to await his trial for tlie 
murder of Susan Jones, upon whose left 
temple, beneath the hair, had been discovered 
tlui trace of a terrible blow, which some of 
the jurors were disposed to think had been 
given by the corner of the stone pier as the 
girl fell, or w’as thrown into the river, but 
which a majority insisted had been inflicted 
by the head of a loaded cane, whip, or similar 
instrument. 

Public opinion took the matter up, and 
vehemently discussed it pro and con. The 
masses, ever eager for the largest attainable 
horror, believed implicitly in the guilt of the 
young man whose elevated social position 
was at once an aggravation of the crime, in 
their eyes, and an added zest to the expected 
punishment. 

“ lie wor a studyin’ lor over there to the 
colleges, and for all his studyin’, he can’t find 
the lor that’ll keep his own neck out o’ the 
sheriff’s noose,” said-Dill, to Joe, as they 
smoked their pipes over the police report of 
the committal, and Joe winked knowingly. 

“ Them chaps is the very ones as wants to 
be hauled up. They’ve got eddication and 
tin, and Lord knows what, to keep ’em 
straight, and if they goes crooked arter all, 
why, I say, hang ’em up fer a warnin’ to the 
rest. A poor gal’s life is as good as a rich 
feller’s, and if he was the one that sent her 
to bad in the first place, why, all the more, 
hang him, bang him, hang him, says I.” 

Among Stackpole’s own associates the 
verdict was different. Very few believed that 
he had absolutely murdered poor Simple 
Susan, but all believed that he had ruined 
her, and were willing that he should indi¬ 
rectly suffer the punishment of iniprRonment 
and disgrace which the law so unjustly re¬ 
fuses to directly inflict. 

“ Of course the poor girl killed herself, and 
the trial for murder is all gatnmon. Stack- 
pole will be acquitted, without the shadow of 
a doubt; but meantime he will have suffered 
two or three months imprisonment while 
waiting for bis trial, and the whole matter 
will be so thoroughly ventilated that the 
fbllow will never hold up bis head again, in 


this city at least, and serve him ri^t tQOk^ | 

So said old Midas to older Croesus, 1 

two toasted their auriferous shins befbire tb0 
fire in the luxurious back parlor, and Citesi^ 
whose second daughter had been a litik 
disposed to envy Imogen Beecham hjf- 
conquest, responded heartily: .. ; 

“ Yes, serve him right, the scoondreL The ' 
girls will know now that it isn’t every maih « 
tached scamp that comes along that wild 
make a good husband.” 

And Stackpole himself? He said nothing 
absolutely nothing. The first lawyer in the 
country was sent to him, engaged by “a*- 
friend who believed him innocent,” so ndd 
the note of introduction which he presentedi 
and Robert, reading it, smiled sadly, put the 
little note in his breast pocket, and reinarlnds 

“A beautiful day, I should think, Mr. Meife- 
ham.” 

“And what is our line of defence, my deer 
sir?” asked Mr. Markham, presently. 

“ I never raised my hand against that poor 
girl, but I killed her with my words. Make 
what you can out of that,” replied Stackpole^ 
sullenly, and at the end of an hour it waa all 
that the lawyer had gained. 

Then came a note from Imogen: 

“ I do not, for a moment, believe you 
of the murder, but, O Robert, if you can dojl^ 
for Heaven’s sake explain away the mystei^i £ 
involving you with that poor girl. Contradie|^ J 
this horrible story which is in every on|B!V7 
mouth. Robert, Robert, do not force me, bgi 
your silence, to believe it too, for I had ratfw^ 
see you cold and dead before me, than to be¬ 
lieve in your moral and spiritual deatfeu 
If I must lose you, Robert, let me at leeefc 
keep my faith and trust in you.” 

And to this Robert only replied: 

“I did not commit the murder, and ^ 
cannot explain my connection with the glA 
Forget me—as I will never, ^living or dead^ 
forget you.” 

And so the weeks and months went oni 
and the day of trial came. The court waa 
crowded to suffocation, and as the prisoner 
was brought in, the spectators crowded so 
tumultuously forward to catch a sight of bhm 
that several persons were thrown down a^. 
trampled upon, and the presiding Judge w^ 
about to give an order to clear the room, but - 
dared not risk the popular indignation an4. 
possible riot that might ensue. 

The trial proceeded rapidly. The eyldei^ 
for the prosecution was veir UtUe bepfoMr ' 
what had already been proceed upon 
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Inquesty and that Ibr the defence w&s almost 
wliolly confined to testimony to character. 
Ho explanation was offered of the connection 
Mween the accosed and the deceased, or of 
& singular and repeated self-accusation as 
hor murderer. Neither was any alibi at¬ 
tempted, or account given of the prisoner's 
oecupation between leaving Mr. Beecham's 
hcgtise at a Ihw minutes past twelve and his 
aipearsnce upon the river at a little before 
ilfen. He had occupied his rootn at the 
edUege boarding-house during that time, but 
lib testimony spoke to the hour of his arrival, 
or that of his departure therefrom. 

The case was an eminently obscure and 
absadsflMStoiyone, and so felt judge, jury and 
cpunsel, not to mention a hungry and thirsty 
public, who snarled and growled over the 
gr nmh a oflbred them Instead of the full report 
they had expected, in a very unaimable 
ihs^n. 

Bat the report was to come, and did, 
'aKhongh'at the very latest moment, in fact 
Jnstaa Mr. Markham was about to announce 
that the case for the defence was closed; be- 
Ibre pronouncing those final words he rolled 
hb eyes over the faces of the crowd, as if to 
iq^ologiie ibr the case thus closed remaining 
so remaikably empty, he caught sight of 
pdloeman X 8, cheei-fully elbowing a way 
ttiDOgh the audience, nodding shrewdly to 
him as he did so, and dragging after him a 
Biberable, hopeless looking creature whose 
audden white face and ragged clothes told 
die story of vice and destitution even at the 
first glancb. 

By the time that Mr. Markham had finish^ 
the eloquent bat unmeaning sentence with 
wliidi he hastily replaced the final declara¬ 
tion that had been upon bis lips, X 3 had 
lesclied hb side, and, in a moment more, had 
whispered a few eiieigetic sentences, and 
poshed forward the woman who stood stupidly 
staring about her. 

* Please yonr honor I have another witness 
tooflSsr,*’ exclaimed Mr. Markham, excitedly; 
and, the court graciously granting permission, 
Nancy Johnson was pushed into the witness- 
box, duly sworn, and proceeded to give her 
testimony, In the depressed, half-articulatcd 
voice peculiar to the degraded of either sex. 
Bs smount was thb: 

Handy Johnson had been the fHend and 
lOom-mate of Simple Susan for several 
numths, and had "liked her well enongh.*^ 
Upon the evening of the murder she had been 
Hb her own mn, just going to bed^ as it was 


very late, when Susan suddenly entered, her 
face more white and haggard than Nancy had 
ever seen a living face, and coming up to her 
had placed a sum of money in her hands, 
saying: 

“Til make you my heir, Nancy. You’re 
the only friend I’ve got in the wide world, 
and you’ve been good to me when you had 
money and I had none.” 

Then taking a little desk out of her trunk 
and throwing it into Nancy’s lap, she added: 

" There, that’s all I have in the world, and 
now good-by.” 

With that, as Nancy hesitatingly averred, 
and indeed the act seemed almost incredible, 
the poor girl had thrown her arms around 
her companion’s neck, kissed her twice or 
thrice, and then ran out of the room and thn 
house. 

•“And what did you do then, Nancy?” 
asked the counsel for the prosecution, with a 
glance at the jury. 

“ Went straight out and got drunk, fit with 
Blind Billy, got took up and carried to the 
lock-up, and next morning was sent over to 
South Boston for four months. I came back* 
last night, and some of ’em was telling about 
Simple Susan, and I felt bad—” 

“Wliy did you feel bad, Nancy?” inter¬ 
rupted the counsel, cynically. 

“ ’Cause I was fond of her,” replied Nancy.; 
and the touch of nature and kindly feeling at 
once repaired the damage the wily counsel 
had led her into doing her own character 
and testimony. * 

“ I felt bad and I went to my trunk and 
got out her little desk, and took on over it for 
a spell,” said Nancy, “ and while I was at it 
X 8 he came in, knowing me and Susan was 
mates, to see if 1 couldn’t tell something more 
than the rest could about her and that feller. 
So I showed him the desk, and he found that 
book, and then he lugged me right up here. 
I've seen Susan a writing in that book time 
and again, and crying over it like she'd cry 
her eyes out, but I can’t read; I aint got no 
learning, anyway, and that’s all.” 

And so the poor tattered and begrimed 
little journal was produced and handed to 
the judge, and handed to the jury, and put in 
as evidence, and Mr. Markham clearing his 
throat, stood up and read it out from end to 
end; the poor forlorn little jounial which 
told the whole story in its disconnected scraps, 
and did not know how much it was revealing. 
Here are a few: 

"1 saw hb daughter to-day. She b a 
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beautiful creature, and innocent and pure as 
I was once, yes, as I was when her father 
first saw me on that fatal visit to the beach. 
Her name is Imogen, and she has a brother 
called Frederick after the father. I hope be 
will not be such a man, or rather I hope no 
other girl will be so weak and wicked as I 
was—only five years ago and I was at home, 
with father, and mother, and Robbie, and 
they all so fond of me. O my God, to think 
I should have deceived them so, but it was he 
that led me on, it was he who planned it all. 
If his own daughter should meet with such 
a man, why should not she fall too? 

“ I saw Robbie, my own darling brother— 
no, I must not call him so now, but he was all 
that once—and he went into Mr. Beecham's 
house. I waited until I could ask one of the 
men-servants, the women would not have 
spoken to me, and he told me that Robbie is 
to marry Imogen Beecham. But if she knew 
of me! O my God, where shall 1 hide myself, 
and how? I will wait until I can speak to 
Robbie when no one can see us, and I will 
ask him for a little money to take me to some 
quiet country place where I can die and be 
forgotten. I loathe this life so, and I am sick. 
I know I cannot live long, and if only I could 
die among good people and in the blessed 
country where I was born and bred, and 
where father and mother lie at rest forever. 
It was 1 who sent them to their graves, it was 
I that broke their hearts—Robbie told me so, 
when he found me crying by their graves, and 
he said then that ho never would speak to 
me again, never would own me, no, not to 
save both our lives. I was not so very bad 
then—it was just after Mr. Beecham had left 
me; but when Robbie said that, I knew there 
was no hope, and I Just let myself go. 


** But now perhaps he will feel differently^ 
and if only he will help me, I will go awaj 
and die, and be forgotten. Yes, 1 mnet dle^ 
if he will not help me, still Imnetdie-^ 
that black deep river— I went and looked at 
it last night, and then I dreamed of ilt^-4m( I 
cannot live this way—no, no, no.” 

When Mr. Markham finished reading there 
fell a silence, broken only by the suppressed 
sobs of the audience and one low, deep groan 
from the prisoner, as, sitting with hit head in* 
his bands, he gasped, brokenly: 

It was I that killed her—yes, thou^ man. 
acquit, God bolds me her mnrdeier.” 

But as he left the conrt-room, acquitted of 
every suspicion, and complimented i^ the 
presiding justice for his forbearance, oourage 
and self-respect, Frederick Beecham linked 
his arm in his, whispering: 

I should never dare ask you to forgive my 
father's son, but for Imogen. My father killed 
your sister—murdered her, body and soul— 
but you shall take mine instead, and all sl^all 
be forgiven. But perhaps now that you know 
all—” 

“ I knew it was your father who ruined my 
poor girl, but be is dead, and 1 thought that 
she was until that night. I never meant that 
Imogen should guess the horrible truth. I 
could have died if it had come to that, but 1 
never would have spoken.” 

^^I believe it Come to Imogen,” aidd 
Beecham, gravely. And an hour later the. 
lovei-s sat together, reconciled at last 

But although they married a little later, 
and enjoyed their share of happiness, who 
can believe that this tragedy failed to tinga 
with darkness their whole after lives, or that 
the sins of the father failed to be visited npQai 
the heads of the children 1 
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HABBT BATMOXB’S BESOLVE. 

BY HORATIO ALGER, Jb. 

ADTHOB OF “ LUCK AND PLUCK,” “ BAGGED DICK SEBIES,” “CAMPAIGN 8EBIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 

AFTEB THE FIBE. 

Bt the time the fire engine reached the 
boxnlng hooiti the flames were so far ad- 
Tnoed that there was no chance of saving it. 
Bar ibrm’s sake a stream'of water was thrown 
i^on the flames from the well near by, but 
^ supply was soon exhausted, and produced 
no eflbct whatever. So the engine was drawn 
I bock to the engine house, the crowd dispersed, 

■ and in place of the old house there was a 
heap of half-humt rafters and cinders. 

The next day the fire was the topic of con- 
. Tersatkm throughout the village. Being in 
' the store Harry had an opportunity of hear- 
' lug it discussed hy those who “ dropped in ” 
to make purchases. 

"Was the house Insured?” asked old Sam 
Tflden, filling the bowl of his pipe with 
tohacoo, preparatory to having a comfortable 

“I reckon it was,” said another. “The 
^«prire*s a keerfhl man. He wouldn’t be 
likely to n^lect it” 

"Here’s the squire himsdf. You can ask 


him,” said John Gaylord, the chief salesman, 
who was doing up half a dozen pounds of 
sugar for a customer. 

Harry, remembering what he had seen 
the night before, looked up with mingled 
feelings as he saw the rather stiff and stately 
form of Squire Turner enter the door. 

The squire, though not a good looking 
man, was always carefully dressed. He re¬ 
garded it as due to his position, and as.no 
one else in the village except the minister 
and doctor were scrupulous on this point, he 
inspired a certain respect on this very account. 
So now, as he entered the store, in a decorous 
suit of black, with a stiff standing collar rising 
above a glossy satin stock, swinging in his 
hand a gold-headed cane, those present looked 
towards him with considerable dejfcrence. 

“ Well, squire,” said Sam Tilden, “ you inert 
with a misfortun’ last night.” 

“ Yes,” said the squire, deliberately, “ there 
was a clean sweep of the old house. There 
isn’t much left of it.” 

“Have you any idea who sot it on fire?” 
queried the old man. 

“Ho,” said the.squire. “I came in to see 
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jf any one here could throw any light upon 
it.” 

There was one present who could have 
thrown some light upon it, and if Squire 
Turner had chanced to look behind the 
counter he might have noticed a peculiar ex¬ 
pression in the eyes of Harry Raymond, who 
was watching him fixedly. The fact is, 
Harry was very much perplexed in his mind 
in regard to the occurrence. Why a gentle¬ 
man should steal out of his house in disguise 
at the dead of night to set tire to his own 
property was a question which was invested 
with not a little mystery. But before the 
conversation was finished he began to 
understand it better. 

“ It must have been sot afire,” continued 
Sam Tilden, positively. “There wasn't 
nobody livin’ in it.” 

“ Xo, it bad been empty for several 
months.” 

“ You haint got no suspicions, I s'pose?” 

“Why, no,” said the squire, slowly. “I 
suppose it must have been somebody that had 
a grudge against me, and took this way to 
gratify it. But who it may be I haven't an 
idea.'’ 

“I reckon it was insured?” said Sam, 
interrogatively. 

“ Yes,” said the squire, cautiously, “ it was 
insured.” 

“ I said it must be,” said one, who had 
spoken at an earlier stage in the conversation. 
“ I knew, squire, you was too keerful a man 
to neglect it.” 

“It was insured when it came into my 
hands,” said Squire Turner, “ and I have 
merely kept up the payments.” 

“ What was the figure ?” 

“ I really can’t be quite certain till I have 
looked at the policy,” said the squire. “ I've 
got all my houses insured, and I can’t with¬ 
out looking tell exactly how much there is on 
each.” 

“ That’s the advantage of owning only one 
house,'’ said Doctor Lamson, as he stepped in 
for a moment. “ I’m not liable to make a 
mistake about my insurance. In what com¬ 
pany was your house insured. Squire Turner ?” 

“ In the Phoenix Mutual, I believe. By the 
way, Mr. Porter, you may send up a barrel of 
flour to my house. I believe we are nearly 
out.” 

“All right, squire. It shall go up in the 
course of the day.” 

“ Good-moming, gentlemen,” said the 
squire, walking out of the store. 


“ I guess the squire wont lose a cent,” said 
Sam Tilden, after he went out. “ It’s likely 
the insurance money will pay him handsome 
if the policp^ was took out years agOb 1 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s glad the old house Is 
gone. It was awfully out of repair.” 

“ Very likely you’re right,” said John Gray- 
lord. “ I’d rather have the money than the 
house for my part.” 

For the first time a light came to Harry’s 
mind. He felt that he understood the whole 
matter now. Squire Turner didn’t want the 
house, which would require considerable out¬ 
lay to make it habitable, and he did want the 
money for which it was insured. As the 
shortest way to secui*e this, he had himself 
set the house on fire. Now, no doubt, ho 
meant to come upon the company for the 
amount of insurance money. To Harry's 
mind this looked like a swindle— like obtain¬ 
ing money by false pretences. Yet here was 
Squire Turner, the richest man in the village^ 
occupying a very prominent—indeed the moet 
prominent position in town—who wasactnalr 
ly going to carry out this fraud. Nobody ex¬ 
cept he knew that the squire was himself the 
incendiary. What ought he todoabou^lt? 
Should ho allow the insurance company to bo 
swindled ? 

“ Do you think Squire Turner will eoUeot 
his Insurance money, Mr. Gaylord?” he 
asked, of the chief clerk. 

“ Do I think so ? Of course he will. HeU 
be a fool if he didn’t.” 

“ But people seem to thinkuiiMt the hooae 
wasn’t worth as much as the sum it was 
insured for.” 

“ Very likely not, but it was when it was 
insured, and the payments have been kept up 
regular, the insurance company can’t com^ 
plain as I see.” 

“ Suppose the man that set the house on 
fire should be caught?” 

“ He’d be tried, and put in prison.” 

This gave Harry something new to think 
of. The idea of Squire Turner’s being put in 
prison was certainly a strange and startling 
one. Probably it made a difference u long at 
he owned the house himself. Still, if he 
claimed the insurance money, that 
made a difference. Harry felt piizded 
and in thinking over the matter he made 
several ludicrous mistakes, among oCheia 
asking a hoy who came in for some niolaaaai 
bow many yards he would have, which led to 
a mirthful explosion from the youngcoetomer^ 
who looked upon it as a brilliant Joke. 
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Hot knowing wliat to do, Harry did 
Botiiingi Two dayd afterwards our hero saw 
the Ibllowlng placard posted up on the out- 
glde of the store, on the left hand side of the 
door: 

"Qas Huhdbbd Dollabs Rbwakd !—For 
Information that will lead to the discovery of 
the incendiary or incendiaries, who set fire 
to the old Jackson farmhouse, belonging to 
the snbscriber, which was consumed on the 
evening of the 11th Inst 

‘‘Euhu Turner.” 

Harry read this placard with interest 
could claim that reward,” he said to 
Wmeelij " but would Squire Turner think my 
information worth paying for?” 


CHAPTER XI. 

SABBT MAKES A GAEL OK BUSINESS. 

A nw days later Harry heard that Squire 
Thmer had made a formal claim upon the 
PhcBDix Mutual Insurance Company for two 
fooosand doUan, the amount of his policy. 
On hearing this, he no longer hesitated as to 
his duty. Ve resolved to call upon the squire, 
and acquaint him with his information upon 
the satject. Accordingly, one afternoon, he 
went op to Mr. Porter, and asked for two 
hoiin^ time. 

*Whai for?” queried the storekeeper. 

"I want tOL-eall on Squire Turner. 1 have 
a little business with him.” 

• The storekeeper naturally supposed that 
the business related to the afihirs of Harry’s 
mother, and gave permission, as business was 
generally slack about Uiat time in the after¬ 
noon, but requested Harry to be back by half 
past three. 

When Harry got started on his way to the 
residence of the squire, he began to feel that 
his errand was rather a delicate one. He, a 
mere boy, was about to intimate to a gentle¬ 
man of high social position that he was a 
rascal—that was the plain English of it—and 
was conspiring to deft^ud an insurance com¬ 
pany out of a considerable sum of money. It 
was rather a bold undertaking for a boy of 
ttleen. Peihaps Squire Turner might be so 
ineensed as to kick him out of the house. 
Harry was a stout boy, but still of course he 
had not the strength to cope with a tall 
man like the squire. Had he been a 
tfanid bqy, he would have shrunk from the 
mounter. But Harry was not timid. On 


the contrary, he was physically and morally 
brave, as anybody who knew him would 
readily testify. 

“I’ll take the risk,” he said to himself, 
firmly. “I don’t think Squire Turner will 
think it best to attack me.” 

He marched manfully up the front steps, 
and rang the bell. His summons was 
answered by a servant. 

“ Is the squire in ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” was the reply; and the girl indicated 
the door of the “ oflice.” 

Harry knocked. 

“ Come in,” said the squire, in his usual 
grating voice. 

Harry did go in. 

Squire Turner was seated at his desk. He 
had a paper before him, which Harry rightly 
guessed was the fire insurance policy. The 
squire had been examining it with consider¬ 
able complacency. Two thousand dollars 
was a large sum even to him, and certainly a 
very handsome consideration for the old 
Jackson farmhouse, which with the land 
around it he had got, by the foreclosure of a 
mortgage, at a decided bargain. How the 
company had ever been induced to grant so 
large a sum on such a house, even in its bet¬ 
ter days, w’as a wonder, but insurance com¬ 
panies sometimes make mistakes as well as 
private individuals, and this appeared to be 
one of them. 

For two thousand dollars, or a little more, 
the squire had been thinking, he could build 
a nice modern house which would make the 
farm salable at a considerably higher figure 
than before. This was a very pleasant pros¬ 
pect, of course, and the harsh lines in the 
squire’s face were smoothed out to a certain 
extent as he thought of it. 

When he turned, at the opening of the 
door, and saw who his visitor was, he natu¬ 
rally concluded that Harry had come about 
the land w’arrant. 

“I haven’t heard anything more about 
your mother’s Western land,” he said. 
“ When I do, I will let you know.” 

“ Thank you,” said Harry, “ but that is not 
what I have come about.” 

“Very well,” said the squire, a little 
surprised, “ you can state your business.” 

At this moment James Turner came in 
hastily. 

“Father, I want a dollar,” he said. 

“Wliat for?” 

“ To buy a bat and ball.” 

“ Wait a minute or two. I am busy.” 
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James looked at Harry superciliously, as if "I can,” said Harry, distinctly, 
to imply that his business could not he of any VVho did it?” asked the squire, begfnnliig , 
particular importance, and took a seat. to feel nervous. 

“ You may state your business,” said the “ Squire Turner,” said our hero, feeling 
squire. that the crisis had come, ^ you have asked me 

‘‘ I beg your pardon,” said Harry, looking the question, and of couiae you wish me to 
towards James, “ but my business is private.” answer it truly.” 

“Perhaps he wants to complain of me,” “Of course,” muttered the squire,whose 
thought James, “ about the eggs. If he docs nervousness increased, 
he wont make much.” “Then,” said Harry, firmly, “you set lAe 

“ I am not aware of any business between house on fire yourselfr 

us,” said the squire, with dignity, “ which is The words were like a thunderbolt. The 

of too private a nature to discuss before my squire started to his feet, his face li^d with 

son. I will, however, stretch a point, to fear, and then purple with excitement, 
oblige you, and request him to leave the “How dare you say such a scandalous 
room.” thing?” he exclaimed. 

“It isn't on my account, but on youi-s,” “ Because you expect me to tell the tralh,” 
said our hero, bluntly, “ that 1 wish to speak said Harry. “ If you will listen, I will tell you 
privately.” how I came to know.” 

Squire Turner looked at Harry in cold Hereupon he gave an account, in as few 
displeasure, not unmingled with suri)rise, at words as possible, of his midnight visit to the 

what he felt to be a liberty. house of Doctor Lamson, of his passing near 

“ That's a strange remark,” he said, the house, and identifying the squire in the 
“ However, James, you may leave the room, act of setting fire to some shavings. Sqnirs 
Here is the money.” Turner listened, evidently in a stale of 

“You have offered a reward. Squire nervous excitement, fidgeting about in a 
Turner, for information about the fire the manner which indicated his mental dls* 
other evening,” said, Harry, when they were turbance. When Harry had fixiltdiedy he 
alone, thinking it best to plunge into the spoke. 

subject at once. “This is the most impudent febricatlon 1 

“ Yes, a hundred dollars reward,” said the ever heard. You mean to chaige that I— a 
squire. “ Do you know anything about it?” rich man, .and, if I say it myself, univenallj 
“ I do,” said Harry, promptly. respected—actually set fire to my own honso 

Squire Turner was taken by surprise, at the dead of night.” 

What could Harry know about the fire, and “ I do,” said Harry, firmly. 

its origin? He himself knew .all about it, “I have a great mind to kick you ont of my 

but of course that knowledge was locked up house,” said the squire, violently. 

in his own breast. In offering the reward he “ I don^t think you will do it, Sqnln 

felt sure that it would not be claimed, and Turner,” said Harry, who did not diow n 

under the circumstances he felt that it was trace of alarm. 

well to offer it It would impress the fire “Why not?” 

company favorably, as showing his determi> “ Because I have told the truth, and you 
nation to ferret out the secret incendiary, know it,” said our hero, “and if 1 told it out- 
and therefore he had forwarded a handbill side, people might believe it” 
containing a copy of his offer to the office of “ Wliat would your word weigh agydnsl 
the Phoenix Mutual, together with his claim mine ?” said the squire, but hia tone was 
for the amount of insurance money. more confident than his feeling. 

Harry’s prompt answer led to a suspicion “ I never told a He, as everybody In tlia 
in the squire’s mind that our hero was trying village will testify,” said Harry, proudly. “ Of 
to get the reward on false pretences. coui*se it is an object fbr you to deny It.” 

“ The money wiU only be given for positive The squire began to see that the over¬ 
information leading to the discovery of the hearing policy was not exactly the one to 
incendiary,” he said, coldly. pursue in this case. Harry was not to bi 

“I can give you such information,” said frightened easily, and this he nallted. 
Harry, with the same promptness as before. Besides, there were other reasons why he dm 
“Perhaps,” said the squire, with a sneer, not wish to fall out with our hero. Aoeotd^ 
" you can tell who set the house on fire.” iugly he thought proper to dumge his tOMk 
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"Hy young friend,” he said, with a very 
HlgnJAcaut change of tone and manner, ** you 
are certainly under a very strange delusion. 
X dionM he angry, but I am rather disposed 
.to, be amiued. You would only be laughed 
at if you should q>read abroad such a ridicu- 
loue tale.” 

“Itft true,” persisted Harry. 

" Ck>n8lder a moment,” said Squire Turner, 
with commendable patience, the nature of 
your charge. It is rather absurd that I 
should set fire to my own building. Isn’t it 
now? What possible object could 1 have in 
so doing?” 

« The insurance,” briefly answered Harry. 

“Yes,” sidd Squire Turner slowly, ‘‘the 
house was insured, to be sure, but they don’t 
insure to the fiill value.” 

^ Bverybody says that the house was in- 
sored for more than its full value.” 

"Quite a mistake. 1 would rather have 
the house than the money. In fact, it was 
quite a disaiqpointment having the house 
bum down.” 

"I don’t know about that,” said Harry, 
sturdily. " All I know is, that I saw you 
setting the house on fire with my own eyes.” 

FW^mtlon began to come out on the 
squire)i brow. He had never anticipated 
such an obstacle to the carrying out his plans, 
and - it did seem a little provoking when 
.everything had seemed so favorable hitherto. 
Hie would like to have pitched our hero out 
of the window, or kicked him out of the 
house, but neither course seemed quite expe¬ 
dient. So, though boiling over with inward 
wrath and vexation, he forced himself to be 
concillatoiy. 

" 1 have no doubt you think you are right,” 
he said, " but in the evening one is easily de¬ 
ceived about faces. 1 was fast asleep at the 
time, and indeed, I knew nothing of the fire 
tin myhou^keeper came and knocked at my 
door when it was nearly over.” 

This was partly true, but the squire didn’t 
say that it was Just after he had crept stealthi¬ 
ly into the house. 

"Still, as I am a friend of your family, and 
tnteresM in your welfare,” he continued, “ I 
don’t mind giving you the hundred dollars, 
not of course as a reward, but to help you 
alon^ Of course it Ls on condition that you 
eay nothing of this ridiculous story. It would 
only Involve you in trouble. Gome up to- 
jnorrow and HI give you the money.” 

"Squire Turner,” said Harry, promptly," I 
cannot accept your proposition, or money.” 


“Why not?” 

“ Because my story, whether ridiculous or 
not, Is true. I don’t care for the reward, I 
didn’t come up here to get it.” 

“ What did you come for?” 

“ I came to prevent your coming upon the 
insurance company for that money. If you 
will promise not to ask for the money, I will 
never say a word about how the fire came 
about.” 

“ I can’t promise that,” said the squire; 
“ but before claiming the insurance I will let 
you know. In the meantime you had better 
keep the story to yourself.” 

“ I will,” said Harry; and rising he left the 
room, leaving the squire in a very uncomfort¬ 
able and unsatisfactory state of mind. 


CHAPTER Xn. 


HARTLEY BRANDON. 


When the squire was left alone he began 
rather ruefully to think over the unexpected 
turn which affairs had taken. If he had dis¬ 
liked Harry before, he hated him now. He 
felt that the sturdy determination of our 
young hero was likely to place him in a very 
unpleasant dilemma. If he should not collect 
the insurance money, the house would be a 
total loss, and this woidd be very provoking. 
If he should collect it, he had every reasou 
to believe that Harry would keep his word; 
and as be was a boy of truth many would no 
doubt believe him, and the insurance com¬ 
pany would be sure to stir in the matter. 
There was another consideration. If he 
guiltily let the matter pass, and failed to make 
his claim, or recalled it, for it was already 
made, it would excite a great deal of surprise, 
and perhaps suspicion, and thus again he 
would be disagreeably situated. There seemed 
to be only a choice of difficulties, as the squire 
realized. He fervently wished now that he 
had never burnt the house down. But it 
was done and could not be undone. 

“ I wish the young rascal was out of the 
way,” he muttered to himself. 

He wished It the more becp.use Harry stood 
in the way of another plan which he had in 
view: namely, marrying Mrs. Raymond, in 
case the Western property proved as valuable 
as he anticipated. He had an instinctive 
feeling that our hero would not fancy him for 
a stepfather, and would exert all his influence 
over his mother to prevent her accepting him, 
even if she might otherwise be willing. 
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Plague take the young whelp T* muttered 
the squire. “ I wish he was in Nova Zembla, 
or somewhere else where he would never 
come back.” 

His uncomfortable reflections were here 
broken in upon by the- entrance of the 
servant. 

“ There’s a man at the door wants to see 
you, Squire Turner.” 

“Who is it?” 

“ It's a stranger.” 

“ Well, tell him to come in.” 

The invitation was duly given, and directly 
there entered a tall man, very seedy in his 
appearance, with a repulsive aspect, who 
looked as if the world and he had not been 
on good terms for some time. He was prob¬ 
ably about the same age as Squire Turner— 
that is, fifty—but looked still older, probably 
in consequence of the life he had led. 

Squire Turner looked at the intruder in 
surprise. 

“ How do you do. Squire Turner?” said the 
stranger, familiarly. 

“ You have the advantage of me,” said the 
squire, coldly. 

“ Yet you used to know me well,*’ was the 
reply, as the visitor sat down uninvited. 

“ 1 don’t know you now. Who are you ?” 
demanded Squire Turner, who didn't feel it 
necessary to use much ceremony with a man 
so evidently under the frowns of fortune. 

“ I am your cousin. Hartley Brandon.” 

Squire Turner started. 

“ Hartley Brandon T he repeated in amaze¬ 
ment. “ I thought you were dead years ago.” 

“And wished it, no doubt,” said the other, 
with a laugh. “Confess now you are not 
very glad to see me.” 

“ I am not very glad to see you, as you are 
sharp enough to guess,” said the squire, with 
a sneer. “ You are not^a relative to be proud 
of.” 

“True enough,” said the other. “I see 
you are not afraid of hurting my feelings. 
However, I’ve had so many hard rubs that 
my feelings have got worn off*, if I ever had 
any.” 

/‘What is your object in coming down 
here, for I suppose you have an object?” 

“ Suppose I say that it is for the sake of 
seeing about the only relative I have in the 
world. There’s something in that, you 
know.” 

“Not in this case. We may be cousins, 
hut we are not friends, and never will be.” 

“ Come, that’s frank—true, too, I dare say,” 


said Hartley Brandon, who didn’t tappoar bj 
any means disturbed at the coldness of the 
squire. “Well, as you say, it wasn’t thaL 
Blood’s thicker than water, they say, bat 
there are plenty of people I like better thm 
you, who are my cousin.” 

“ That is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me,’’ said the squire, coldly. “I don’t want 
to know what your object is not, but what it 
is.” 


“ I am rather seedy, as yon see.” 

“ So it appears.” 

“ This shabby suit with half a dollar con¬ 
stitutes all my worldly possessions.” 

“ Supposing it to be so, what is that to mef” 

“ Can’t you help me a little ?” 

The squire’s mouth tightened, as It alwaya 
did when there was an attack on his paxa^ 
strings. He seldom gave away money, nnleea 
he thought it would help him in some way, 
and he felt even more than nsnally unwill¬ 
ing to do so at a time when owing to Harry^ 
obduracy he was threatened with a seriona 
loss. No poorer time could have been adectad 
by his cousin for his application than this. 

“ I can do nothing for you,” he said, coldly. 

“ I don’t mean you to give me money,” said 
Brandon. “ I only want an advance of thirty 
or forty dollars, which I will frdthftilly rqiiy 
you with interest.” 

Squire Turner laughed scomflilly. 

“ What security can you offer?” he fibftdi ] 

“ None at all,^except my word.” 

“ That isn’t satisfactory.” 

“ 1 thought you’d say so; but listen, and I 
will tell you how the matter stands. First, I 
suppose you would like to know how 1 have 
been employed for the last twenty odd years.” 

“You may tell or not,just as you like. I 
feel no particular interest in the matteiv” 

“ I have followed the sea— see yon are 
surprised—but this is the way it happened. 
Twenty-five years since, I found myself high 
and dry in New York, with no resources, and 
nobody to look to for help. In my distress I 
fell in with a sailor who treated me kindly, 
and proposed to mo to adopt his profession. 
It was not particularly to my taste, and I 
knew it was rather late in life to begin, but 1 
had no other resource, and I allowed myself 
to be persuadt'd. I had a hard time of it at 
first, as you may suppose, but after a while I 
became acquainted with my duties, and 
turned out a very fair sailor. Being possessed 
of a better education than belongs to the gen¬ 
erality of seamen, I found myself ifole to rise. 
On the second voyage, I shipped aa thlid 
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nien I rose to second mate, finally to first 
mate. 1 might have become captain if I bad 
been a little more steady, but a fondness for 
drink stood in the way of my advancement.” 

* So yon have been a sailor for twenty-five 
yeaia* 

« Yea.” 

" It was no doubt the best thing you could 
do. Ton don’t think of giving it up?” 

“No.” 

“ Then I don’t see what I can do for you.” 

“ I’ve a cliance to sail as mate next week in 
the ship Sea Eagle bound for China.” 

“ Why don’t you go, then ?” 

“ Because there's a trifle in the way. I owe 
twenty-five dollars in New York, and if I 
don’t pay it up square the party’ll put a spoke 
in my wheel, and prevent my getting the 
sitnation.” 

“ So you want me to advance you the nec- 

enaiy money?” 

“ Yee, I’ll pay you back at the end of the 

vofage.” 

“ Do you know the captain under whom 
you are to sail?” asked the squire, thought- 

ftilly. 

“Yes, a little.” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” 

**0, an average sort of a man—rather a 
tartar, so 1 hear from some who have sailed 
onder him. He likes his ease, and leaves the 
Tfasrl pretty much in the hands of his first 
offlcer.” 


A train of reflection had been started in 
the squire’s mind by the communication of 
his kinsman. He wanted to be rid of Harry 
Kaymond. Why could he not arrange with 
Hartley Brandon to smuggle him off to sea, 
where be would be out of the way of inter¬ 
fering with his plans? It might be difficult 
to manage, but no doubt some way would 
suggest itself. As for Brandon, there was no 
fear of his refusing. He was not troubled 
with scruples, and a small sum of money 
would buy his cooperation. 

Then again, the sea was a treacherous ele¬ 
ment. Accidents were frequent. Should Har¬ 
ry once embark on its smooth but fickle ex¬ 
panse, he might never come back again,, or if 
he did, it might be to find him, the squire, his 
mother’s second husband, and the relationship 
would seal his lips from disclosing the secret 
of which he had become possessed. 

All these thoughts passed through th.e 
.squire’s mind much more quickly than 1 have 
been able to state them. The plan which has 
been briefly sketched seemed the only w'ay 
out of the labyrinth in which he had become 
involved, and he resolved to make a trial of 
it. 

“Well, will you help me?” asked Brandon, 
growing impatient of his kinsman’s silence. 

“ I will,” answered the squire, “ upon con¬ 
ditions.” 

“ Name them,” said Brandon, brightening 
up. 




THE BOAT RACE. 

DY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


See the boat leap for the goal, 

With a thousand eyes upon her. 
While the rowers, with one soul. 

Pull as for dear life and honor. 

It is only boyish sport, 

But if this day, to view it 
Came a monarch with.his court. 

In good sooth they need not rue it. 

For the awfiil stress that waits 
Upon that harmonious motion. 


Turns the battle at the gates, 

And wrests the sceptre from old Ocean. 

And the cheery eyes of those 
Who are fartliest from the station. 
Would look bright, mid Arctic snows, 

.In the dead face of starvation. 

Then a cheer to fan tlie flame 
Of that noble emulation; 

’Tis the same that raised to fame 
This indomitable nation I 
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SILVER ARDEN. 

BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


i 



Out West, very far out, on one of the great 
prairies, and five miles from any town, was 
the farm of Mr. Arden. It was no great of 
a farm, but was pretty fair, such a one as 
John Arden, a young man of nineteen, and his 


SILVER ARDEN, THE PET PUP. 

mother, and Phil Arden, a boy of six, could 
work very well. 

So Mr. Arden thought, and he thought, 
too, that he must positively get rich faster. 
He had a brother in (California who was mak¬ 
ing money in heaps, and this brother wrote 
him that if he would come out there and 
stay two years, he could go back, a rich man, 
and buy one of the finest places in the West, 
and live in ease all the rest of his days. 


It is pretty hard for a man to think that 
he has got to delve on a farm and support a 
family all his life, even after he gets old, and 
sf) Mr. Arden talked the matter over wtlii 
his wife and John, and told them that if 
they would stay and carry on the 
little farm, he would go to Call- 
furnia and get rich for them. 

It was hard to consent to part, 
but they did consent, and Mr. Ar¬ 
den went. 

Two years is not so long a tune 
when people are busy, and it soon 
went round for the Ardens. Their 
little farm had prospered, and the 
absent father had prospered. Let¬ 
ters came from him frequentlyi 
and at last came the blessed let¬ 
ter saying that he was to start fi>r 
home immediately, and would 
reach there some time in Febro- 
ary or March. 

Then indeed the little Ikmily 
w^as a happy one! What plans 
they laid! How tliey made eveiy^ 
thing look as well as possible, azid 
prepared to feast the wanderer 
who had been so long absent! 

“Do you suppose that father 
will bring Silver back, motherP" 
Phil asked. 

Silver was a pet pup that Phil 
had given his father on his going 
away; not that his father wanted 
a pup, he thought, but because 
the boy w'anted to give him the 
most precious thing he had, and 
Silver was the most precious. 

Mr. Arden could not refhs6,bat 
took the little creature with him, 
and cherished it, and delighted 
his boy at home by writing how 
bright Silver was growing, and what great 
friends they were. 

“ I don’t know, dear,” Mrs. Arden answered 
to her boy’s question. “ If he only brings 
himself safely, we shall have enough to be 
thankful for.” 

Mrs. Arden was a very calm and sensible 
woman; but she was very much moved at 
the thought of seeing her husband after ao 
long a time, and she could scarcely believe 
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Chat all was to go on so brightly and.prosper- 
oudy to the end. It seemed to her that 
aomething most happen that was painful, 
eterything had gone so well as yet. But she 
kept these fears to herself, and tried indeed 
tolaagh at them. Every niglit before they 
vent to bed she and her two boys knelt 
down, and she prayed that her husband and 
their Ikther might be brought safely back to 
them. 

The weeks glided away, and the time came 
vhen they could say, ^ Perhaps he will be 
here this week, or oertiinly next week.” 

They couldn't do anythiug else for think- 
iog of it, but wandered about watching for 
ktteie, and looking up the long, long road 
across the prairie to the next town. It was 
4 kmg^ straight road, and there was nothing 
grew On it but a few small shrubs, so they 
could see for miles. 

At length they got a telegram. Mr. Arden 
had arrived safely at St. Louis, and would be 
St home in a few days. 

Then indeed it seemed as though all was 
gidng right, and no accident could happen. 
The iSunily went happily about their work. 
Their little cottage was as bright and cle<an 
as it could be made. They had bought some 
new things to fit it up, for since father was 
coming with lots of money, they could afford 
to ^nd what they had. Besides this, Mrs. 
•Arden had made mince pies, and a wonderful 
kmf of cake, a wedding-cake, she called it, 
and she had a turkey to roast for dinner, and 
many other good things. They had their 
own cider and apples, and all those country 
delicacies to be found on a form. 

* I think he’ll be here to-morrow, mother,” 
jPhil said one evening as they all gathered 
jonnd the fire after supper. " It’s time for him, 
.and I guess he’ll come. Wont he think it 
•looks pretty here!” 

Mrs. Arden smiled, but said nothing as she 
glanced round the room. It was indeed 
pretty, with a bright new carpet on the floor,^ 
pkUires on the walls, a new armchair bought 
•on purpose for fother, standing in the corner, 
the little table with the Bible and the shaded 
lamp on it setting ready for the evening’s 
reading^ and the firelight playing over all. 

" 1 hope it will clear off well in the morn¬ 
ing^” said John, the elder brother. I’d like 
.fifttber to get home on a sunshiny day.” 

^ la there much snow fallen, my son ?” the 
mother asked, looking up from the fire in 
, which she bad been dreaming. 

" There are several inches,” the boy replied, 


‘‘ and it is falling fast now and drifting some.” 

“ I am sorry,” the mother said, her face 
clouding a little. She also would like her 
husband to get home on a sunshiny day. 
Besides, if the snow should drift on that 
long road, it would delay his coming. There 
was very l.ttle travel in that direction, and 
sometimes it would be days before a road 
would be broken out after a heavy snow. 

“ But maybe it will clear away in the morn¬ 
ing,” she said more brightly. “ I think what 
little wind there is is a fair one.” 

They all sat still and listened for the wind, 
and in the silence they heard the soft silken 
rustle of the snow on the windows. If the 
father had been with them, it would have 
been a pleasant sound. But since the snow 
was falling between them aud him, it had a 
sad sound. 

Nothing w.as said for a long while; then 
Phil began to repeat their plans for the twen¬ 
tieth time, asking if they would go to town 
to live, if John would go to college, and so 
on. John brightened, too, and told what ho 
meant to study, and where he mean) to go. 

But Mrs. Arden could not talk. She felt 
sad and troubled, aud wished the night 
away. 

“ Let’s have some cider and apples, moth¬ 
er,” John said. ‘‘They will help to i)ass the 
time away.” 

“Very well, you get them,” she said, start¬ 
ing as he spoke. 

John took a candle and plate, and Phil 
took a pitcher, and the two went down cellar 
and presently came up again, John with tho 
plate piled with rosy, shining apples, and Phil 
with the pitcher foaming over with cider. 
They sot them down, and soon were naming 
apples and drinking healths quite merrily. 
But though Mrs. Ardeti tried to be cheerful 
for the sake of her children, she could not 
shake off her gloomy feelings, and was glad 
when their little feast was over. 

“ Now, boys, we must have prayers, and go 
to bed,” she said. 

They sobered themselves while she read a 
chapter in tho Bible, then they knelt down, 
and she prayed fervently for all, but most, 
for the safe return of their absent loved one. 
She prayed so earnestly that when they rose 
from their knees all three had tears in their 
eyes, and the boys felt that they must not re¬ 
joice too soon, but must remember how un¬ 
certain everything on earth is. 

Just before going to bed Mrs. Arden opened 
the door into the little porch, aud looked out 
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Silver Arden. 


to see what the weather was. It was not 
very cold, though cold enough to make her 
shiver, but the snow was falling very thickly, 
and all she could see was a white waste. She 
looked sighing in the direction of the town, 
and was about going into the house again, 
when she stopped and listened. 

The two boys were still in the sitting-room, 
and they heard her say in a low, quick voice, 
“ Boys, come here 

They hurried out onto the step, and saw 
her leaning out and looking up in the direc¬ 
tion of the town. Nothing was to be seen, 
so thick was the snow, and since there was 
no moon. 


“Listen!” she said, stretching her hand 
toward them, but without looking round. 

With a chill of fear tliey hushed themselves 
and listened. A faint sound came, smothered 
in snow, carried away by the soft, stilled 
wind. Then a lull, and it came clearly, the 
bark of a dog! 

Mrs. Arden looked round with an excited, 
pallid face. 

“The lantern, quick!” she exclaimed. 
“ Some one is lost in the snow I” 

Not a word was said more. With breath¬ 
less haste, not daring to think what it might 
be to which they were going, the boys hur¬ 
ried on the boots they had taken off, buttoned 
their jackets, pulled their caps about their 
ears, put on mittens, all in a minute, and 
John taking a shovel, and Phil the lantern, 
they started out with their mother. She also 
had hurried on boots, a thick fur sack, tied a 
shawl over her head, and put a flask of bran¬ 
dy into her pocket. 

Silent still they set out, and shovelled their 
way through the snow in the direction of 
that barking, stopping when it ceased, and 
hurrying on when they heard it. Before 
starting they had set the centre lamp on a 
table close to the window, and but for that 
they might soon have lost sight of the house. 
For the night was nothing but a whirl of 
snow, and the direction they took was outside 
of the road. 

Nearer and nearer they came, floundering 
through the drifts, their lantern casting a 
foggy gleam about them. They were but a 
little way off, and now they saw something 
moving before them, and now, with their 
hearts in their mouths, they hold up the lan¬ 
tern and see a beautiful silver-white dog 
with brown spots, who looks up at them with 
large imploring eyes, and tries to paw away 
the light snow from beneath his feet. 


“It is Silver T’ cried Philip, almost fai 
scream. But the other two said not a iroidi' 
They only push away the snow with 
haste, and with shivering moans pull oat fln- 
senseless form of a man lying there under UiK^ 
drift. 

The dog with a sharp bark catches a hat 
his teeth, and runs after them, and Mn. Al^ 
den and John go staggering back thron^^’ 
the drifts with that awful burden, Philip 
weeping and carrying the lantern. 

“O father! father!” muttered John below 
his breath, as the light from the lantern M 
on that well-known face. * 

“ Lay him down a moment,” the inotlier 
said to John, when they were about half waj 
to the house. 

They both knelt in the snow, and bm 
up the burden on their knees, while Mn. A> 
den took the brandy-flask fiom her podnfc 
and poured a little between the lips of her 
husband. Then they lifted him again, and 
never stopped till they reached their owd 
bright sitting-room. There they laid him 
down, and rubbed his stiffened Umbs^ and 
poured the brandy between his teeth, doipg 
everything to keep or to find the breath of 
life in him. Not a word was said eze^' 
when Mrs. Arden whispered her directionstb 
the boys. Philip hushed his cries, and dU^ 
what he could, looking frem the pale Ihoe of 
his father to the face, nearly as pale, of hli*' 
mother. 

It was but half an hour, but to them it 
seemed long hours, before a faint sign of mo¬ 
tion was visible in those closed eyelids, and 
there was breath in the parted lips. 

“O, thank 'God 1 thank Gk)dl” cried dot 
Mrs. Arden, so wildly that the boys looked 
lier 1^ alarm. Never before had they aeea ” 
tlieir mother so excited, so almost beside her¬ 
self. She had controlled her feelings during i 
the time of suspense, and when all her* 
strength and forethought were needed; but 
, it was deserting her now, and when at last 
Mr. Arden opened his eyes, and looked round 
on them, and knew where he was, his wlfc 
sank fainting on the floor. 

Tlien of course there was a new flight, and ‘ 
the boys were ready to give up quite, Bol'' 
joy does not kill, and in a few mlnutea their * 
mother opened her eyes again. 

It is useless to try to describe the 
that followed, the joy tempered by tenor ^ 
what might have been, the thanks^ving, tUn 
weeping welcomes. It was not till neai^H 
morning that Mr. Arden could tell them ho^ 
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Stluppened that he so nearly lost his life. 
He hful reached the town just at evening, and 
being oiiabie to get a horse to take him out 
home, had determined to walk. The storm 
did not seem to be much, and he did not 
dream of there being snow enough to blind 
him to the road. He walked and walked, 
growing tired and drowsy, he struggled to 
keep up, he strained his eyes to see the home- 
ligh^ and at length, within sight of it, he 
felL 

Then Mrs. Arden told her story, too, how 
ihaifhl she had been, how she had gone to 
look out, and had heard the dog barking. 

Ton may depend that dog was not forgot¬ 
ten, and if ever any little quadruped was in 
danger of being eaten up with caresses, it 
was Silver Arden. For it was that same 
little Silver grown up. 

next day was not quite as merry as 
they had expected the welcome home to be; 
bat.it was happy and full of thanksgiving. 
The sou shone out, the snow tossed and 
]dayed in the light wind, and about noon a 
great express-wagon came down from town 
with Hn Arden’s trunks in it. The snow 
wasn’t so very deep in the road, but Mr. Ar¬ 
den had lost his way, and got into a hollow. 

One of the first things that was to be done 
was to have a picture of Silver painted by the 
vary best artist that could be found. And 
that pictore hangs in the Ardens’ parlor to 


this day. Opposite it is a portrait of Phil, 
taken as he was before his father went away, 
as he stood with his torn straw hat only half 
covering his bright brown hair, and held his 



PHIL BIDDING HIS PUP GOOD-BY. 


hands out for a last embrace of his dear little 
pup, the boy almost as much grieved at part¬ 
ing with him as with his father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arden wouldn’t sell either of 
those pictures for untold money. 

- 


MILK AND CABBAGE TREES. 


Who would think, from thjfl^hMding, that 
( w» were going to tell of two tiw f ' Yet why 
^ not? ^ 

The wonderful cow-tree^ Sog^ America 
gives a plentiful supply of milk to the Indian 
of the Cordilleras, and it fiourishes at a height 
where no cow could pasture. 

Humboldt, the great traveller, saw many of 
these trees. They grow on rough, stony 
ground, their leaves are dry and husky, atid 
lor many months of the year not a shower 
comes to cool their foliage; yet when their 
trank is pierced, a sweet, nourishing milk 
flows forth. “ The natives,” he says, ‘‘ come 
with large wooden vessels to catch the milk, 
which, as it fiows, becomes yellow and thick¬ 
ens at the surfiice. Some make their abiin- 
\ dant meal at the foot of the tree which 
b snpidies it, others carry their full vessels 
r home to their children.” 


The cabbage palm of Surinam is another 
wonderful plant. It is a very large tree, and 
rises straight and tapering to a great height, 
ending in a plume of graceful foliage. 

The cabbage lies concealed among the upper 
leaves. It is as thick as a man’s arm, and a 
few inches longer. It tastes like the almond 
when eaten raw, but is generally cut up, boiled 
and served with meat. 

There is but one cabbage to a tree, and to 
obtain it, the tree is cut down. 

Think of thatl Those hungry Surinam 
people will cut down a great, lofty, noble tree 
to obtain a cabbage! It’s not likely there 
are many barrels of sour-kraut made in that 
country, but both trees show how wonderful 
is the provision of nature for feeding human¬ 
ity when the soil is poor or the population in 
certain districts are too lazy to work. 
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XHE HQTJSEKEEPETt. 


Appm Fritters. —Pare and core some large 
apples, and cut them into round slices. Soak 
them in winc^ sugar and nutmeg for two or 
three hours. Make a batter of fotn* eggs, a 
tablespoonful of milk; thicken with enough 
flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a batter; 
mix it two or three hours before it is wanted, 
that it may be light. Heat some butter in a 
frying-pan; dipeach slice of apple separately 
into the batter, and fry them brown; sift 
powdered sugar, and grate nutmeg over them. 


Indian !Meal Muffins.— To a quart of meal 
pour boiling water, stirring constantly, until a 
thick batter; let it cool; while warm add a 
small teacup of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a tablespoonful of yeast, with two well 
beaten eggs; set it in a warm place for two 
hours, then stir it smooth, and bake in small 
cakes on a griddle; when one side is a rich 
brown, turn the other; lay them singly on a 
hot dish, and serve. These may be made with¬ 
out the yeast, and baked as soon as mixed. 


Oyster Fritters.— Blanch some of the 
largest oysters you can get, but do not let them 
boil; strain the liquor, and season with cayenne 
pepper and a few drops of essence of anchovies; 
make this liquor into a thick batter, using a 
little cream; have your stewpan, with lard, 
quite hot; then dip them sei)arately into the 
batter, and fry them; use silver skewers for 
them; if not, dish on a napkin and fried 
parsley. 


Muffins. —Mix a quart of wheat flour 
smoothly with a pint and a half of lukewarm 
I milk, half a teacup of yeast, a couple of beaten 
eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of lukewarm melted butter. Set 
the batter in a warm place to rise. When 
light, butter your muffin cups, turn in the 
mixture, and bake the muffins to a light 
brown. 


0 LEANING Papered Walls.— The prudent 
housewife who, on account of “hard times,” 
has decided not to repaper the sitting-room, as 
desirable, will find the old paper very much 
improved in appearance, by simply rubbing it 
well with a flannel cloth dipped in oatmeal. 


Rice Pie. —Take one pint of boiling water 
and a small cup of rice. Boil it until very 


soft, and then take it from the fire, and add • 
quart of milk, one nutmeg, and six eggsbeataa 
to a froth; add sugar to the taste, and straini| 
through a sieve. Bake with an under ernirti 
and, if you like, a few raisins. 


Cold Teal or Chicken Pis.— Lay a emit 
into a shallow tart dish, and fill it with tin 
following mixture; shred cold veal or fbw^ 
and half the quantity of ham, mostly lean, put 
to it a little cream, season with white 
cayenne pepper, salt, a little nutmeg, and a 
small piece of shallot chopx>ed as Aha •• 
possible; cover with crust, and turn it out of 
the dish when baked, or bake the crust with a 
piece of bread to keep it hollow, and warm tho 
mince with a little cream, and pour in. 


Egg Mince Pie.— Take six eggs, boil them 
hard, tlien shred them very small; take twice 
tho quantity of suet, and chop it very fine; 
well wash and pick a pound of currants, shied 
fine the peel of a lemon, add them with tiw 
juice, six spoonfuls of sweet wine, mace, nnb- 
meg, sugar, a very small quantity of aal^ 
orange, lemon, and citron, candied. Oofer 
with a very fight paste. 




squeeze the juice from it, and boil the ontrfda 
till it becomes soft enough to beat to a smash; 
put to it three large apples, fbur ounces of snet^ 
the same o^-sugar, and half a pound of oar- 
rants; add ji^jpioe of the lemon, and 
candied same as for other pies. MdAg 

a crust, and^pi the pans in the usaalmty; 

Coffee —One cup of butter, one enp 

of sugar, three cups of flour, two eggs, half m 
cup of cold strong coffee, half a teospoonlhl of 
soda, half a nutmeg, half a teaspoonfiil eaoih ol 
cloves and cinnamon, one small nutmeg 
pound of raisins. 

Lemon Cookies. —One quart of fionr, mm 
oup of butter, one pint of sugar, three eggs, mm 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in the Jnioo*eff 
one lemon, and add the grated rind of tl 
same. 


I'm.—apples as lor Oftoer ; 


and lay them in rows with mutton dhopa,dir6d 
onions, and sprinkle it among them, and iStaf 
some sugar. 
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CXJRIOXJS MATTERS. 


Xbb African Bhinooebos.—T he black rbi- 
nooeroB resembles in general appearance an 
immense hog; twelve feet and a half long, six 
ftet and a half high, girtli eight and a half feet, 
tod of the weight of half a dozen bullocks; its 
body is smooth, and there is no hair to be seen 
ezOBpt at the tops of the ears and the extremity 
of the tail. The horns of concreted hair, the 
foramost curved like a sabre, and the second 
Rsembling a flattened' cone, stand on the nose 
and above the eyes; in the young animals the 
finsmoBt horn is the longest, whilst in the 
old ones they are of equal lengtli, namely, a 
ftwt and a half or more; though the older tlie 
lUnooeros the shorter arc his horns, ns they 
wear them by sharpening them against the 
trees, and by rooting up the ground with tluMU 
when in a passion. When the rhinoceros is 
qoietly pursuing his way through his favorite 
glades of Mimosa bushes (which his hooked 
upper lip enables him readily to seize, and his 
powerfalgrinders to masticate), his horns, fixed 
loosely in his skin, make a clapping noise by 
atilUng one against the other; but on the ap- 
pnaoh of danger, if his quick ear or keen scent 
make him aware of the vicinity of the hunter, 
the head is quickly raised, and the horns stand 
stfll and ready for combat on his terrible front. 
The rhinooeros is often accompanied by a 
sentinel to give him warning, a b(;autiful 
green-backed and blue-winged bird, about the 
ties of a Jay, which sits on one of its horns. 


Madame Rev’s Method—I n the mines of the 
French Alps a very curious proceeding is 
adopted, which was invented by a lady, Madame 
•Rey. She would explore the mountain, hold¬ 
ing a piece of string, to which was attached a 
live-franc piece, a jiiece of lead, or a large cop¬ 
per coin, and pretended that this pendnlnra 
vibrated on approaching the vicinity of a lode. 
She marked with stones the places whore this 
hapi)ened, and then connected the point with 
an imaginary line, saying—“That is the direc¬ 
tion of the lode.” M. Si monin does not attach 
much importance to this method—which, in¬ 
deed, contra»licts the law of physics, whi<*h 
asserts that bodies of the same nature mutually 
repel each other—hut ho allows that Madame 
Key has really discovered hitherto unknown 
mines. 



at the 


finOAN SUPEBSTmOl 
entom among the Syrii 
without the walls of 
hour when the body of 
• end into fts last solemn 
tree WAS planted at the head of the grave by 
the nearest relative of the deceased, and he 
conceived it to be his duty after to furnish a 
eopious supply of pure water and rich soil. 
The tree was visited weekly by the one who 
planted it, and often by the whole family, who 
there sompulonsly performed their religious 
rites. Thus it is that the cypress trees in that 
eonntry are so nnmerous, and grow to such an 
enormous size—some of them being one hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet in height. As their dark 
and sombre foliage overshadows the tombs of 
of the departed, they furnish a welcome rest- 
.ingp-plaoe for the wearied traveller, and present 
'.aideasing contrast to the otherwise bright and 
Joyous scenery of the Holy Land. 


The Heart Transfixed ry a Needle.— 
Professor Riffi, at a meeting of the Milan In¬ 
stitute, presented tin* heart of a lunatic who 
had died in consequence of gangrene of the 
tongue which had supervened upon a bite 
which be had inflich'd upon it during a mani¬ 
acal paroxysm. At the autopsy a needle 
six centimetres in length was found in the left 
ventricle, its point, after perforating the valve, 
penetrating to the extent of one centimetre 
and a half into the left auricle. On inquiry 
being made, it was ascertained that the lunatic, 
twenty-two months prior to his death, had an¬ 
nounced to his relatives that he had forced a 
needle into his heart; but little attention was 
*^^y‘%^T)aid to his statement, especially as no symp- 


oms of any disorder in the chest manifested 
themselves, the pulse during all this time, too, 
being quite regular in its beats. 


India Rubber Inexhaustible.- There aro 
in America and Europe more than 150 manu¬ 
factories of India rubber articles, employing 
some 500 operatives each and consuming more 
than 10,000,000 lbs. of gum a year, and the 
business is considered to be still in its infancy. 
Nevertheless, there is no possibility of the de¬ 
mand exceeding the supply. The belt of land 
around the glol)e, 500 miles north and 500 
miles south of the equator, abounds in trees 
producing the gum; and they can be tapped, 
it is said, for twenty successive seasons; forty- 
three thousand of these trees have been 
counted in a tract of country thirty miles long 
and three wide. 
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r'ACTS ANr> FANCIES. 



■ 


A L-e-e-tle too Smart.— Old Rumfeldt 
was a well-to-do farmer of Stewart County, 
Tenn. He was regular in his attendance at 
court at Dover, but seldom turned his face 
homeward until he had swallowed more 
whiskey than his skin could well hold, or his 
legs conveniently carry. On one occasion he 
got on his level early, and about the middle of 
a hot J uly afternoon started for home. He had 
not gone far, however, when he was seized with 
an uncontrollable desire to take a nap. He 
dismounted from his horse, turned him loose 
to graze, and rolled himself into a fence corner. 
He was sleeping very sweetly, when he was 
espied by a buzzard, which was sailing about 
in the vicinity, hunting for something to eat. 
Smaller and smaller grew the circles of the 
buzzard as he approached his victim, cautiously 
taking observation. At last, but still in some, 
doubt, the bird lit on the ground near its ex¬ 
pected feast About this time Rumfeldt be¬ 
came aware that something was going on, and 
he partially opened one eye, and saw the buz¬ 
zard, but was still too drunk to take any active 
steps to drive it away. He, however, kept a 
close watch. The buzzard strutted around and 
around him, all the time inspecting Rumfeldt 
closely and cautiously to ascertain positively 
that he was dead; he finally became satisfied 
that the corpus before him was indeed a car¬ 
cass, and consequently “his meat;” whereupon 
lie advanced deliberately to Rurnfeldt’s head, 
and gave him a severe peck in the face. This 
aroused Rumfeldt, and, striking out lazily with 
his hand to prevent a repetition of the attack, 
ho exclaimed: 


f \ 

“Wouldn't your mother like to liacfP' me 
come over and mold the candles for her^; ^ 

“ Wal, yis,” replied the boy. “Ireck^liltfd 
like it fust rate, cos she sed she didil^i 
stand it very well; but she don’t liki^'jloi bc^ 
troublin’ her neighbors, so she 


Too Good to be Lost.— A retomedc^ 

Finer of Visalia, tells the following good J 

“A Dutchman lately left Austin for 'VinAli 'v 
Pine with something less than a mule of i 
provisions, tools and blankets, carrying illietB 
on his back. On his arrival, not finding 
lead coming out to meet him, he took on a big J 
disgust and left for Austin, carrying with him ^ 
his stock in trade. On his way home St 
driving an empty wagon overtook him, 
seeing him so heavily loaded, asked him^if ^ i 
would get in and ride. 

“‘No, pyGot!’ was his answer. , 

“‘But,’ said the teamster, ‘ niy is 

empty, and you are perfectly welcO^e^* ; 

“No, p}'^ Got!’ rejdied he, *1 dis 

Dutchman some tings! I learns hii^^ to go to 
Vite Pines! He carries tese blaniglii^ py 
tarn!’ ” J 


“Z/Oofc'er here—you're a l-e-e-tle too darned be caught that 
smart—I aint dead yet." 


Couldn’t Fool Him.— Soon after tele¬ 
graph 'svas put in operation on the liiie'*of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad) in ;^ligrtin 
County, one of the natives stepped intn the 
office and v^^ijj^Jg^know the price of jEK>r1C in 
C^inna^ In a ||^ momenta an ’kjitfPger 
Cj^e. ji^t h i^ritergeol thirty-five ci^n^foi ^ 
^information; hoosier ” &Tn\ 


nd replied :j 





A Model Neighbor.— “Mrs. H.,” exclaimed 
a little urchin, on running into a near neigh¬ 
bor’s house, “ mother wanted me to ask, would 
ye please lend ’er yer candle-molds?” 

The molds were given him, and he ran home. 
In a few minutes he returned with this query: 

“Mother wants to know if ye’d be kind 
enough to lend ’er some wickin’?” 

The wicking was measured off, and he again 
departed. But he soon appeared again, and 
■ said; 

“ Mother would be so thankful if you had a 
little taller ye’d be so good as to lend her?” 

. Mrs. H. good-naturedly produced the desired 
article, and as the boy started for the door, she 
said: 


lat 

thaP 

That darn •tickin’ thing of yourn hiai]|kl>«>cn ' 
out of this room, I watched it all the timo!”. 


^ no, J^j^Tea^P^pber, you dP^iloil me\ 
haHlF^. jHhdPf^H^en as you tjftpkl am. c 


Business and Bibles.— Several I 

was practising law in one of the many l)di|iiiti- 
ful towns in Wisconsin. On every WMin IJay, 
while seated in my office at work, I 
rupted by the entrance of a boy, the ol^one 
of my clients, who had walked into toiri^ 
mile.s, in a blazing sun, for the purpode'oC^ro- 
curing a Bible. He had been told, hlf^id, 
that there was a place there where gave i 
them away to people who had no mbfeMKy; he 
said he had no money, and was very anrioss ttf 
get one of the good books, and askedto go 
with him to the plao^where they .kepk! 
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iiu to encoarage him in his early piety, I 
f the brief on which 1 was engaged, and 
over with him to the stand of an old 
I^byterian deacon who had the much covet¬ 
ed bodes in charge. I introduced him to the 
tellii|g him the circumstances. He 
pniaed the bojrvery highly; was delighted to 
■aoe yonng so early seeking after the 
[. Irath, eta, etoj-ond presented him with the 
bert-toiind B&e in his collection. Bubby 
. pot It in his po&Bt, and was starting off, when 
tbe deacon says: 

“Now, my son, that yon possess what you so 
much desi:^, I suppose that you will feel 
perfectly happy?” 

“Well, I do, old boss; for, between you and 

1 know where I can trade it for a most 
phgny good fiddle.'^ ' 

Maghahihity. —One of Sheridan’s creditors, 
after having long and vainly dunned him, at 
lencjUi soggested, that if he could not discharge 
the principal of the debt, he might, at least, 
pay the interest. 

“No,” said the wag; “it is not my interest to 
pay tbe prinoipid, nor my principle Co pay the 
inteiesL” 

Thpugh he had previously hated the man 
ig^ns vulgar importunity, it is recorded that 
hi^ook him into favor from that moment, and 
■otoany defrayed the amount of his bill, a rare 
instanoe of preference, considering that he 
mmi^m discharged any debt till he paid that 
ofnatnre. 

Pleasant enough was the pemn<^bo, being 
reproached with not having revenged himself 
of a caning he had received, exclaimed: 

“Sir, I never meddle with what passes 
bahind my hadkl’ 

Good Oinss.—£ 
e -other day the 
old fellow 
by pa 

'w^th his growl] 

'I A. was lighted, ■ --- 

ipoment one of the passengers exclaimed: 

“ For Heaven’s sake, sir, put out that fire! I 
have tour pounds of powder in ' my overcoat 

pocket!” 

“DriverI driver! stop! stopr exclaimed the 
victim of this “ guniK)wder plot.” “ Let me get 
ont^-let me* get out! There’s a man here 
with powder in his pockets, and he’ll blow 
a all to the-!” 

mie complainant “ got out” accordingly, in 
aC-small hurry, and the passengers thcncefor- 
K w iai d pursued the even tenor of their way, 
Undisturbed by his fhrther annoyance. 

* *Hi6 anecdote reminds ns of an occurrence 
jj ll?hieih onoe took place at the long and pictur¬ 



esque bridge over the Cayuga lake, the middle- 
western harriere of which success or defeat, in 
times of political excitement, are now pred¬ 
icated. A wag from Syracuse, wdio, with 
some half dozen friends, had been disporting at 
tbe pleasant and flourishing village of Seneca 
Falls, determined, on approaching the toll gate 
in a sleigh, one stormy winter night, to “run 
the bridge.” 

“Lie down, boys,” said he, “in the sleigh, 
and when we get under the gate, groan a little 
and tremble, but don’t overdo it. Here, get 
under these horse-blankets.” 

They did so, and when the sleigh came under 
the picket-draw of the bridge, they began to 
moan and shake, so that “ it was piteous to see 
and eke to hear.” 

“I have nothing less than this ten dollar 
bill,” said our wag, handing the gate-keeper a 
bank note, “ but for Heaven’s sake change it 
just as quick as ever you can! I have throe 
friends hi the sleigh who are almost dead with 
the small-pox, and I’m in a—” 

“ Drive on! drive on!” said the terrified gate¬ 
keeper, handing back the bill; “drive on—pay 
next time.” 

Above the whistling of the snow-laden wind 
which swept over the frozen lake, and the 
trampling of the horses’ feet on the bridge that 
night, the gate-keeper heard the loud laugh of 
these wags, proclaiming that he had been 
“ taken in and done for!” 



A Showman’s Speech.— This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the porcupig—the animal which 
resides in the East Indies. He is remarkable 
for his shooting, which he does with his 
prickers, or quills, which stick out of his body 
before and behind. He shoots his enemies with 
his quills, and thus saves his hide. The porcu¬ 
pig is a singular beast. He is fond of keeping 
hisself to hisself, and depends upon his sagacity 
for a livelihood. He has two small eyes, as is 
observable, and he has four feet; with the one 
he watches his victim, and with the other ho 
runs away with him. He is said to be of a bad 
disposition, but I know him well, and he is 
very amiable. It is true, he is not fond of 
society—but he is a foreigner, and don’t under¬ 
stand our language. If you could only see 
him eat meal, you would bo convinced of his 
sweet temper. John, stir him up! Ladies, 
look out for the quills! 


The Lord-High-Chamberlain of the King of 
the Sandwich Islands is an Irishman. When 
the Duke of Edinburgh recently visited the 
king, the Irishman disgusted the English 
prince by appearing at the head of the stairs in 
full state robes, shouting, “Walk up—come 
right up—the king’s at home.” 
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“Rockme to sleep, mother.’* 


“Spring’s delights are now returning.” 
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New Zealand. 


The group of islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, known as New Zealand, consists of 
three. The coast line of the whole group is 
3120 miles in length. The French, Spanish 
and Dutch claim the discovery of New Zea¬ 
land, but the English Captain Cook, a century 
later than claimed by either, took possession 
of the islands in the name of the British 
crown, and the British crown has held it ever 
since. It was, down to Captain Cook’s time, 
a cannibal country, but liot entirely from 
taste, it is said, and upon the introduction of 
pigs and other animals and vegetables, the 
man-eating custom died out measurably, 
though there were, among the New Zealand¬ 
ers, till quite recently, old people who con¬ 
fessed that ‘‘ the flesh of Ngatiapa is sweet,” 
indicating familiarity. The English, upon 
taking possession of the new contest, pro¬ 
ceeded to divide tlie country into districts, 
and appoint officials, and New Zealand be¬ 
came the point of emigration, since shared 
by Australia and other possessions. The first 
settlers were European and American sailors, 
who married the native ladies and took an 
interest in the soil. This was succeeding 
1769, the time of Cook’s taking possession. 

Under British manipulation the colony has 
grown prosperous, the natives becoming civ¬ 
ilized and, as claimed. Christianized, three- 
quarters of the natives having become nomi¬ 
nally converted. Many own property in ships, 
are brave, cunning, hospitable, cultivate land; 
but, Dilke says that, notwithstanding all this, 
their Christianity is but pretended—that 
there is much in them that is tiger-like, and 
it is in the blood, not to be drawn out by a 
few years playing at Christianity.” The late 
outbreak between the British and natives 
proved a test of this. The entire Maori race 
had been baptized, thousands of natives had 
attended the schools, hundreds had become 
communicants and catechists, but in a day 
the number of native Christians w'as reduced 
from thirty thousand to some hundreds. The 
flocks left their pastors and took to the bush, 
some coming to the native priests to be bap¬ 
tized out of the church! At present but a 
few thin congregations remain, and small 
prospect for improvement or encouragement 
for the future, for their moral perceptions are 
not keen—in common parlance, do not see 
it 

We so recently, in the Magazine, gave a de¬ 
scription of the Maories, comprising, of course, 
all New Zealanders, that we need enter Into 
no lavish account of the country or the peo¬ 


ple at the present time. Bnt an ezcdlent ^ 
estimate of the former may be obtained fttmi 
the accompanying illustration, that prBMnti 
at a glance, an idea of its luxnriance, and the 
appearance of one of the native ** pahs,” or 
villages. The flora *of New Zealand is c^ar- 
acterized by the large number of tieee—tome 
of immense size—the meagrenees of herba¬ 
ceous plants, and the almost total want of an¬ 
nuals. There are 120 species of indigenous 
trees, and more than 2000 species of idants 
have already been discovered, of which Gffl 
species of flowering plants are peculiar to the 
country. The settlement depicted In our 
illustration lies on the banks of a river on 
the north, and largest of the three islands. 
These villages, planted on some hill or preci¬ 
pice near the coast, or perched on some 
river’s cliff, cover from half an acre to two or 
three acres of ground. A common pah con¬ 
sists of two or three rows (2 or 8 Ibet apart) 
of stout split paling, fh>m 10 to 12 feet high, 
lashed with flax and creepers to poets and 
cress-rails. It is entered by narrow pOBtems, 
and divided by similar paling into numerous 
labyrinth-like passages, courts, and squares. 
The houses are little rush and pile veranda 
huts, devoid of window, door or eblmney. 
The settlement presents a picturesque ap¬ 
pearance, decidedly pastoral, but .eadh oom- 
miinity numbers not more than two or tiuee 
hundred, and these are, uotwithetaiAUng lU 
that has been said for the nativeii in a 
chronic state of hostility against thd nel^ 
boring pahs, which leads to the eulUvation of 
a warlike spirit, that, united, preeente.berioua 
opposition to the progress of the ^British 
troops sent to put them down wfitt ia 
rebellion. 

The rebellion arose out of a question about 
the purchase of land. The Land LeagiMt 
formed by tlie natives, enacted a law that no 
laud should be sold by any of the native 
chiefs without the collective consent of the 
entire body of. the members of the League* 
In 1859, the English governor purchased 
some laud of one of the ehleft. Thto piu^- 
chase being, on account of the above enoetiF- 
ment, illegal, was objected to by the League ; 
in consequence of which, forcible possesslou 
was taken by the military, and, of 'comae, 
this act resulted, as it would have done in 
airy other country. In a war, in which Um 
British lost numbers of bravo men, and senh 
thousands of untutored savages to their- laseh 
account. A sort of peace was patched up m 
year or two ago; but, like all things of tiKae(j 
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kind conducted under such circumstances, it troops burnt a village and met with terapora- 
was hollow and insincere on both sides, and ry success, but were forced to retreat, losing 
tte natives only bided their time to break out several of tbeir best otBcers from sbarp- 
into fresh irruptions, which they began as shooters. Things remain in this condition 



soon as practicable. Steps were taken to 
quell the outbreak, but three times were the 
hostile demonstrators met, and their enemies 
in two instances defeated; in the other the 


at the present time, and the main hope the 
government has of bringing the rebellion to 
a close is that the rebels will die out. That 
this fate awaits them the Maoris themselves 
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New Zealand. 


ad mit. The word “ Pakeha means a strang¬ 
er, and one of their songs thus prophesies: 

“ As tlie Pakeha fly has driven out the Maori 
Ayr 

As the Pakdha grass has killed the Maori grass, 
As tlie Pak<?ha rat has slain the Maori rat, 

As the Pakeha clover has starved the Maori 
fern. 

So will the Pakeha destroy the Maori.” 

This is literally true, and the British have 
but to wait to see the last accomplished. 
The fern root was an especial article of food 
with the Maoris. 

Diu-ing the visits of Captain Cook to New 
Zealand, the king of one of the islands in¬ 
vited him to attend a festival of a very novel 
character. It was of the nature of a harvest 
home and tributary to the deity of the fields. 
He accepted the invitation, and on landing, 
found the people very busy in fixing in an 
upright position several very long posts, the 
space between which was filled up with yams 
and other products of the earth, and as they 
w^ent on filling it, they fastened pieces of 
sticks across from post to post at the distance 
of about every four feet, to climb up by, and 
also to prevent the posts separating by the 
weight of the enclosed yams. These layers 
were continued, until a pyramid was con¬ 
structed some thirty feet high. Two of 
these were erected, on the top of one of 
which they placed two baked hogs, on the 
other a living pig. No further account is 
given of the ceremonies of the festival, at 
that time; but on the late occasion of the 
visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to New Zea¬ 
land, the natives gave a similar entertainment, 
upon a grander scale. The pyramid was ex¬ 
tended to some ninety feet, the top of which 
w^as decorated with flags and pennants bearing 
many devices. It was wonderful the celerity 
w’ith which the structure was accomplished. 
Each shelf was made a platform for the con¬ 
struction of that above, until the height was 
gained, and so short was the time consumed 
that it seemed almost the work of magic. 
Instead, however, of the central parts hold¬ 
ing the yams enclosed, these were hoisted 
and placed upon the shelves as they arose, 
and the whole seemed a grand agricultural 
show, a stupendous altar to the god of the 
gardens. By our illustration a good idea 
may be had of these structures. The posts 
are so arranged that tlie shelves occupy a 
position-between them, and rest against the 
central pile, and thus it seems a strong and 


substantial specimen of native ardiitectiiie. 
We would not guarantee one against such a 
blow as went roaring through our city and 
vicinity some time ago, unroofing houses and 
toppling over church steeples, but it would, 
doubtless stand a pretty good blast 

Apropos of native architecture, quite a 
number of the churches were designed and 
erected by the natives and their pulpits are 
occupied by native clergymen, though, as we 
have stated, since the trouble with the Eng¬ 
lish, the native audiences have left them. 

In one respect New Zealand would be a 
grand place for Mr. Sumner, and after he has 
survived his usefulness in the IJ. S. Senate 
we should not be surprised, though of course 
pained, to hear that he had packed his carpet¬ 
bag for that country. There is no caste there; 
every Maori is either a gentleman or a slavOb 
Chiefs are elected by the popular voice; not, 
indeed, by a show of hands, but by a sort of 
general agreement of the tribe; but the chief 
is a political, not a social superior. Caste is 
impossible where the climate necessitates ac¬ 
tivity and work. Als the Maoris are an emi¬ 
grant race, they probably began on a footing 
of equality and have kept so ever since. 

A recent tfaveller in New Zealand thus 
specifies a few of the Maori peculiarities: 

** The life which is passed by New Zealand- 
ei*s is one which we should regard very 
unenviably, for so long as their appetites are 
satisfied, so long as they obtain * utu,’ pay¬ 
ment for an injury doue them, they have little 
else to trouble them. A great deal of time 
is spent in the preparation of some kinds of 
their food, especially fern root, which it is 
incumhout upon the old ladies of the tribe to 
pound, prepare, and get ready—not fbr the 
table—but for being swallowed in a most tac¬ 
iturn but yet gobMing manner. The Maoris, 
when at their meals, sit, or rather squat, 
round in groups, the men forming one group 
by tliemselves, the women another by them¬ 
selves ; strict silence is observed, and so eager 
are they on the work before them tha^ al¬ 
though their meals are of short continuance, 
a large quantity —quality of provisions 
matters little—is consumed and disappears 
off the flax kit or stone on which their repast 
is spread. Their jaws are well stufibd and 
crammed whilst they are eating; no forks or 
knives are employed, though now there are 
many chiefs of tribes who will produce them 
if they have occasion to share their fjogd* 
with a pakdha, for the Maories are very yijU 
iug to be hospitable, provided they ooniratt 
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tiie Jtraoger deser^ng of their hospitality. I 
i«Qolleetin one native settlement being highly 
honored by having a noted chief place his tin 
■jdate and rusty knife and fork upon a stone 
for me, and when I knelt on the gronnd to 
cat the * knmara ’ (sweet potato), and * kawai/ 
a species of fish, 1 was gradually surrounded 
by the greater number of the inhabitants of 
tlie pah or village; and the most annoying 
part of my meal was that I had to endure 
the too dose proximity of the dirty Maori 
children, who gape wonderingly at a white 
man, particularly when he appears in those 
districts of New Zealand which the English- 
man seldom visits. 

" All Maoris, men and women, smoke; the 
habit is indulged in, without any let or hin¬ 
drance, and the tobacco used is of their own 
growth. Each femily sows seeds, the plants 
from which are sufficient to keep them in 
stock ftom one year to another; though, of 
course, natives who can afford the expehdi- 
tnre, will purchase the weed sold by the 
British. The preparation of the native to¬ 
bacco Is very simple; the leaf is merely 
pluckeil when green, its ends twisted, after 
which the whole is exposed to the sun, till 
the owner deems It dried properly. Common 
day pipes are in the possession of the small¬ 
est chndzen, male and female, who run about 


the pahs, invariably naked. Occasionally one 
will see the faces of these young urchins very 
bright, owing to their having been nibbed 
over with a kind of oil, which the natives 
have a very easy way of obtaining, when they 
are so successful as to catch a shark, which 
fish are very abundant in the South Pacific, 
and often fall victims to them, during their 
piscatory expeditions. When a shark is 
brought back to the pah, a portion of the in¬ 
testines is suspended to the branch of a tree, 
well exposed to the sun, the heat from which 
soon converts the solid mass into oleaginous 
matter, with which the natives smear the 
carving on the figure-heads of their canoes, 
carved weapons, spears, or other articles 
which they may wish to look natty and 
polished. 

" Their dinner takes place about noon, at 
which meat-water is the chief beverage, but 
should any rum, or ‘ wai pero ’ (dirty water), 
be offered to the diners, it will not be refused, 
for drinking is a vice, which tends daily more 
to decrease the race of Maoris, than any 
other species of crime. They do not occupy 
their land as the white settlers do in Austra¬ 
lia—one living here, and his next neighbor 
twenty or thirty miles from him—but they, 
being of a sociable disposition, club and live 
together in pahs.” 


AT THE ISLAND OF ICHABOE. 


In the year 1851 one of our editorial fra¬ 
ternity found himself at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the old ship Clarence of Boston, 
waiting orders, after discharging a cargo of 
miscellaneous articles, which consisted of 
everything that could be thought of, from a 
fine tooth comb to a plough and grindstone, 
a mill and patent churn. There were not 
enough hides to ftimish us with a return 
fielght, and as for tallow, our consignee de¬ 
clared he could not find sufficient to slush 
down our main-topmast had we desired it. 

We all hoped that we sliould be despatched 
to the Isle of France for a cargo of coffee and 
sugar, but it was not to be, for one morning 
the captain informed ns that he had been 
ordered to the Island of Ichaboe. 

* Where in the name of all that is human 
is Ichaboe f” every oae asked, although truth 
eompela ns to say that not quite such refined 
language was used by the men or the officers 
iHien the island was first spoken of 


The captain was appealed to for informa¬ 
tion. He looked over his charts and then 
said that the island of Ichaboe was in nearly 
twenty-seven degrees south latitude, and tijat 
it was off the western coast of Africa, about 
a mile from the main land. 

"And what in the name of all that is hu¬ 
man are we to ship at Ichaboe?” was the 
next question. 

" Guano,” was the answer, as surly as man 
could speak. 

O, what mutterings and groanings we in¬ 
dulged in at the mere thought of what we 
had to undergo in procuring a cargo of the 
detestable stuff. For weeks we would have 
to eat guano, drink guano in all the water 
that we imbibed, inhale guano with every 
breath, sleep in guano, and do nothing but 
think and dream of guano until our ship was 
loaded. 

This valuable manure on the Island had 
but recently been discovered and shipowners 
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were crazy to get a cargo before it was ex- and other nationalities being employed 16 
haiisted. There was no help for us. Go we deliver the guano to our boats. It was to be 
must and go we did, and, after encountering placed in bags and then lowered from plal- 
stonns and calms, dropped anchor a quarter of forms, or slided down long rope^ oiie end 



a mile from the hated island, which in 
those days resembled the engravings accom¬ 
panying this article. 

We soon contracted for a cargo, at mod¬ 
erate rates, the Hottentots, Chinese, Malays, 


fastened to the shore and the other to hevty . 
anchors in deep water. In this 
were enabled to transport quite a numteMta 
loads in the course of the day, when the - 

was smooth and the wind light, but we ooald 1 
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do.|iotliiiig in rongh weather for fear of wet- in a while we ventured to the main land 
ting the manure, water injuring it so much as and traded with the H5ttentots, giving 
to make it worthless. tobacco in exchange for curious shells and 

We were nearly a.month in completing our trinkets of native manufacture. But we were 



Md although it was uncomfortable and, not sorry when the word was passed forward 
dgB MgaU atog to our feelings yet still we had to ^^man the windlass” and up anchor. Our 
^ MfUHMB.fport, when labor would permit, in old ship was headed for home, and glad 
^ hittnC fnr frnh eggs on the island, and in enough we were to reach it and be clear of 
> atMlng Mr seal for their Jackets; and once the guano trade forever. 
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BalloiCs Monthly Mag(x>zine* 



BY B. P. SHIIXABER. 


O, sweet the prophecy of May! 
Presaging the summer glow, 

And the ripeness that shall strew 
Brown plenty in the autumn day. 

Nature’s most auspicious hour— 

Time of gladness and of mirth, 
When the struggling germs of earth 
Burst their prison-buds, and flower; 


So in the breast warm oarrents start, 
Neath ardent love’s admitted sway, 
And, through the landscape of its May, 
Pour a full tide to cheer the heart 

Ah! the glad hues that tint the ^es, 
When primal love’s electric kiss 
Wakes possibilities of bliss. 

And grace and beauty deifies! 


When amid the teeming groves, 
Tlie birds, on ever-moving wing. 
Exalt their melodies and sing 
The same old song of blissful love. 


The young heart sees fair vistas ope 
In the near fhture, and youth's dream 
Is sweet as strawberries and cream, 
In bowers lit up with radiant hope I 


The vernal airs, with breathings bland. 
The messengers of God, speed on. 
And the broad fields their livery don 
Of the unchanged, primeval green. 

Upon the hill, the vale, the wood. 

The same fair garniture appears. 

As when, in the first blush of years. 
The mighty Author called it—Good. 


Then is the meed of beauty placed. 

To crown the mj^jesty whose choice 
Love urges with insidious voice, 

In gracing whom, the flowers are graced. 

The wreath bestowed in early youth, 
With the glad ardor of the boy, 

May typify a purer joy, 

In manly love and broader truth. 


The sun streams down with gathering power, 
And, neath its fervid melting beams. 

The earth with joyous beauty teems. 

And sweet perfection crowns the hour. 


Bejoice in May! creation beams 
In beauty; let the heart be rife 
With glad emotion and the life 
Be joyous as the unsealed streams. 
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LORD TIMOTHY DEXTER 


Passengers orer tlie Eastern Railroad ob¬ 
serve, at the left, before they enter the city of 
Newbnryport from the west, a large house 
amid surrounding green, surmounted by a 
tall cupola, and this bearing the effigy of a 
bilge eagle. Before time is allowed for asking 
a question concerning it, the train moves by. 


old adage that “ fortune favors fools.” 
Though there appeared to be method in much 
of his madness, and much that passed for luck 
seemed really the result of shrewd foresight, 
he was nevertheless entitled to the motley 
garb, though he sported black and assumed to 
be ‘‘ the first in the east, the first in the west, 



and the question is rarely asked. This was 
the residence of Lord Timothy Dexter—a 
rich and queer combination of shrewdness, 
ignorance, credulity, self-esteem, imbecility, 
licentiousness, prodigality—who lived in 
Kewbnryport many years, and died, in the 
house above named, October 26,1806, at the 
age ofalxty-five. 

Hfa life presents a strange catak)gno of 
events, aifordlng another illustration of the 


and the greatest philosopher qf the known 
world.” 

Timothy Dexter was born in Malden, near 
Boston, in the year 1743, and was bred to the 
leather-dressing business, which business was 
almost exclusively confined to Charlestown. 
This was the time when deer, sheep and 
goatskins were prepared for clothing, and at 
the period of his apprenticeship, the secret of 
.preparing morocco, similar to that brought 
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Lord Timothfj Dexter, 


from the Levant, was discovered, a part of 
the monopoly of which Dexter probably en¬ 
joyed. Commencing business at twenty-one, 
he by industry and frugality became thrifty, 
married the widow of a neighboring leather- 
dresser, and had accumulated several thou¬ 
sand dollars in specie at the close of the war. 
At this dark period, when the national paper 
currency was reduced to a merely nominal 
value, and it was sacrificed at a ruinous dis¬ 
count, John Hancock and Thomas Hussell, 
Boston merchants, attempted to keep up the 
public confidence by buying this money, 
which attracted the attention of young 
Dexter, for he believed such men would do 
no unsound act, and he proceeded to invest 
every cent he possessed, and all that his wife 
possessed, in purchasing the government 
scrip that was in the market All doubt was 
soon after removed by the funding system of 
Hamilton, and Dexter had realized a princely 
fortune, for that day. There is hardly an in¬ 
stance, in our own season of quick fortunes, 
that can surpass this for rapidity, but the 
only claim to shrewdness that can be seen iu 
it is ill the imitation of Hancock and Russell, 
that has little more merit than might be 
claimed for instinct. . 

With the acquisition of fortune came the 
craving for distinction, but society of that 
period was of a kind that no parvenu foot 
could enter. The accident of wealth gave no 
entrance card to the merely moneyed, and 
Dexter found himself shut out. Boston re¬ 
jected him, Salem treated him w'orse, if any¬ 
thing, and he alighted, money-bags and all, 
in Newburyport, which he made the scene of 
his exalted career. Lands were cheap, and 
at that time the failure of some merchants 
who had ventured too largely enabled him to 
purchase deeply, which he did, buying two 
“palaces,” as they were then regarded, one of 
W'hich he sold, the other one—that which wo 
see from the car window—he occupied. Here 
he commenced that career of extravagance, 
which won for him the title of “Lord,” that 
he, with his craving for prominence, accepted, 
an account qf which he thus gives: “ Ime the 
first Lord in the Younited States of Amercary 
Now of Newbury port it is the voise of the 
peopel and I cant Help it and so let It 
gone.” 

To act in a lordly manner, he commenced a 
course of dissipation and prodigality. His 
elegant mansion and grounds he at once dis¬ 
figured by procuring rudely carved figures of 
great men, whose names were familiar to hint, 


that he placed in the most sightly sitnatloiii^ 
outraging taste, but at which the Tulgv 
stared and wondered, while the shrewd 
laughed. His roof was graced, with minareti 
tipped with gold baHs, and everything WM re 
splendent in the glory of bright paint 
Directly in front of his door was a Bomaa 
arch, on the centre of which stood General 
Washington in his military garb; on thelefli 
Jetferson, on the right, Adams. Washington 
alone was covered, as he would allow none 
other to wear a hat in his presence. He had 
some reverence, and always took his hat off 
when he passed the statue of Napoleon, one 
of the collection. On columns in the garden 
were figures of Indian chiefs, statesmen, 
military characters, philosophers—and my¬ 
thology suggested othei's—to his artists— who 
doubtless made a good thing out of it. He 
adopted a system of changing the names, oc¬ 
casionally, for his statues, in order to give 
greater variety—thus the William Pitt of one 
day became the Albert (Tallatin of the next 
A little paint made all the needed change. 

An account of the fate of these images It 
given in Sajnuel L. Knapp’s life of Dexter 
published some years since: “These images 
were all in good repair when Dexter died. 
The first that time or accident threw down 
was the gigantic Coriiplanter, the mighty 
progenitor of a race of illustrious sachems. 

The rest of the columns stood the 
sunshine and storms until the great Septem¬ 
ber gale, which happened in 1815, when moat 
of them were thrown down in that tornado. 
The three presidents rode out the storm. 
The executor of the estate sold the images at 
auction. The goddess of Fame sold for the 
most money—she brought five dollars. The 
image of tlie great premier of England, Wil¬ 
liam Pitt, was sold for a dollar, and an 
ecclesiastic who had been named the * Travel¬ 
ling Preaclier ’ brought only fifty cents.” The 
image of Dexter himself, prominent among 
the rest, was not bid on at all. It is esti¬ 
mated that the cost of these Images exceeded 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

His garden rivalled in elegance the fiuned 
garden of Lucullus, and was an of ad¬ 
miration to thousands of visitors—^many, 
females from the country—and it was a cus¬ 
tom with him to insult such as were strangeis, 
under the guise of the greatest liberality in 
giving them fruit and flowers. He got into 
frequent trouble on this account. This erotio 
disposition procured him many severe vlslto- 
tioiis, and the back of the “first Lord” was 
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4giifai**iiiadii IkmlUar with vulgar leather, in 
tbe tan of a bit of green hide. 

His iSunily consisted of a wife and two 
diUilMn—a son and daughter, attended by a 
priiieslj fctlnae of servants. The dissipation 
tiul tjninny of the father affected the whole 
homSi The wife would one day be driven 
from home with blows, the next paid a large 
sum to come back. His son was a drunken 
prodigate, his daughter not much better. 
This house, fitted in the extreme of elegance, 
huqg with curtains that rivalled those of the 
Haaeocks and Otises, became filthy through 
tbs domestic orgies that were held in the 
fins rooms. Ynlgar books apd paintings 
denoted the prevailing taste, though extrava- 
gut sums were paid for gilt bindings, tawdry 
frames and more tawdry pictures. 

This description of one ** unstable as the 
vster,” is unpleasant to write, and we there* 
lire give some of the facts illustrating the 
better side of his character. 

He embarked in commerce, and at the 
dose of the Revolutionary War, with the 
growing energy of the land, there were the 
nrest facilities for making money, of which 
it would seem he was capable of taking ad- 
nntage. He was engaged extensively in 
tnde with all parts of the world, and in all 
hb ventures was successful. And in this 
connection are given those tales of what is 
reguded as luck, but which Dexter himself 
daliBS, in his quaint and bungling way, as 
tasighL A captain of one of his vessels 
wanted some ** stay stuff,” which Dexter con- 
itrued to mean whalebone. He purchased 
an there was in the market, caused a 
“eomer," and made a strike. The purchase 
of warming pans for the West Indies resulted 
in the employments of the lids fur strainers, 
the pans for ladles, and a large sum was 
made. There are other things named that 
were equally wild; but the one thing that 
gives character to his shrewdness was his in- 
vntment in the Hewburyport bridge, the 
eonstructiou of which he favored and in 
which he largely invested. This stock yielded 
a grind return, the shares in which formed 
1 principal feature in the bequests made in 
hb wilL He left two thousand dollars to be 
put at interest for the benefit of the poor not 
in the workbouju; and also gave the town of 
Ibhlen three hundred dollars for a bell, and 
the nuD of two thousand dollars, the interest 
of whieb ibr a hundred years was to be 
dsfotad to the support of the gospel 

Be had small regard for ministers. He 


held them to a strict accountability. “I 
suppose,” said he, “ they are good men; but 
I want to know why they don’t agree any 
better? They are always at sword's points, 
and will not enter each other's pulpits, or 
hardly nod at each otlier in the streets.” He 
liked old Parson Milton because he was not 
afraid to “ roast sinners to a crisp ” but he 
had “too much of the Alphin and Oinegin” 
for him. “I wish,” said he, to his clock- 
maker, regarding these ministers, “ that you 
and I had the winding of them up; if we had, 
they would not tick so loud, and would go 
better than they do now. His idea of the 
abstract man, as expressed to the same gen¬ 
tleman, is worthy of the genius of Billings: 
“ I have come to the conclusion, Mr. B., that 
man is a wonderful toad! Sometimes I think 
he is a woodchuck, and digs a hole to ke(‘p 
out of sight, until he gets a fair chance at the 
clover; now he looks to me like a weasel that 
can creep into a small place to catch a cat; 
sometimes he is as cunning as a fox, then as 
stupid as a jackass, and pretty generally I do 
not know what the d—^1 to make of him.” 

He appeared before the world as an author, 
and published “ The Pickle for the Knowing 
Ones,” which contained descriptions of the 
improvements about his premises and matters 
personal to himself, occupying a goodly 
sized pamphlet, but without a punctuation 
mark from the first page to the last. In a 
later edition he gives the following direction 
to the printer: “Fonder mister printer the 
Nowing ones complane of my book the fust 
edition had no stops I put A Nuff here and 
tliay may pepper and salt it as they plese.” 
Then follows a page of stops, quotatiou 
marks, etc., for the use of the reader. 

The bequests, put to their respective uses, 
are hardly known even in the towns that were 
to be the recipients of their benefit; but that 
given to Newburyport for the aid of those who 
managed to keep out of the almshouse lias an 
original tone to it that commends it to the 
reason as a very sound provision, but whether 
it is employed for the purpose we do not know. 

With this we close our account of the life 
of this singular being, who illustrated in his 
life the futility of wealth when not judiciously 
directed. Though he was charitable, the 
recipient laughed at or pitied him, the 
thoughtless scoffed, the few were grieved, 
and when he died there were none to do him 
reverence. His children died childless, bis 
estate was divided, and there is little that is 
worth remembering about him. 
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ABOUT ARABIA. . 


Tlie land of romance and poetry—the 
land of thieves and fleas, of hospitality and 
debasement—is Arabia, with legends of which 
the car of youth is beguiled, and genii, 
good and bad, assume real proportions, and 
move before the startled eye with the exact¬ 
ness of fact. From the stories of Aladdin 
we turn to those recitals of cruelty visited 
upon unfortunate mariners shipwrecked upon 
the Arabian coast and carried across vast 
deserts, enduring terrible privations, to suffer¬ 
ings worse than death in Arabian slavery, the 
fate of “ Christian dogs,” whose groans are, 
or were, delightful music to the ears of the 
“ faithful.” Now, however, although the dis¬ 
position prevails, there are less means to 
gratify it, save in universal peculation, and 


waste may be traced, here and tberey putif 
ularly near the mountains in the sonth Ujf 
of the peninsula, some green spots vUft 
receive the beneflt of the annual rains; sldl 
the valleys, descending from the rain-ooHe^ 
ing heights, flgure only as so many grM 
lines more or less strongly marked in Ullk 
dazzling sunburnt prospect. But It is.seldoik 
that the tracts of cultivated land, even iniiii 
plains, attain a width of twenty miles; ift 
that all the irrigated lowlands, and all ths 
green vales of Arabia taken toother, bai 
but a small proportion to the whole penin^ 
sula. 

The hypothesis fegarding the descent if 
the Arabians from Ishmael, the son of Ahn- 
ham, is not fully authenticated; hat it ll 



TRAVELLING IN ARABIA. 


the great desert has been robbed of much of 
its terror by a better system of navigation, 
and the presence of Artesian wells that bub¬ 
ble up in the path of travel. Commerce has 
tended to effect this change, and wrung from 
Eastern self-complacency the admission that 
the Christians are really a power and can de¬ 
fend themselves against the inhabitants of 
the great peninsula. 

Notwithstanding all the new facilities, 
Arabia proper remains almost as much un¬ 
known as ever. The treacherous character 
of the people, the hot climate, the extortion 
of guides, the stony deserts, the risk of rob¬ 
bery, the danger from religious bigotry, still 
hold sway in preventing exploration, and the 
most courageous and indefatigable hesitate 
before going beyond the coasts or the princi¬ 
pal cities. We know, however, that Arabia, 
taken collectively, is an arid, sun-burnt wil¬ 
derness; the hills,.naked rock; the plains, 
rough stones or drifting sand. In this dreary 


shown by ethnologists that they are adMdei 
race. The Isbmaelites were the Bedouina^ 
the w'ild Arabs of North Arabia— who showed 
their derivation by adhering to pastoral tastily 
entering into their commerce and modes df 
life; while those of the peninsula mm tod 
quite different predilections, their trade ten^ 
ing to spices, precious stones and gold. Theia 
were supposed to have descended from tha 
Queen of Sheba, possessed of refinement and 
lived in houses, but afterwards being drlvot- 
from their homes by a great freshet, in mmi. 
quence of the breaking of a huge dam 
for irrigating the country, they.went ofep 
and conquered their Ishroaelitidi occupufl^ 
and both degenerated into the anwholMa% 
and dishonest race of to-day. 

The ^ship of the desert"— the camel-^P 
the early days of commerce, did the exidadMk 
carrying of merchandise between vaiiedgi 
points, and is a prominent vehicle at tMlK 
present day. As a means of travel it la moiiM 
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:,kpp(»tuit, for wliich purpose the Arabian 
: Mmel is exactly fitted, not being strong 
\ fBooglL for heavy freight. Doctor Smith, 
. Jlpfaid Taylor and others have described 
^lUbig these uncouth beasts, whose appear- 
Is so repulsive but that are to the Arab 
most valuable friends, and towards whom 
^t^haartof the Bedouin warms as to a bosom 
' |lompmion> The ride upon a camePs back is 
*|pcdbedby travellers as being very uncom- 
until long practice renders the mo- 
jjpiufiunillar. It resembles somewhat the 
lIbcUng of a boat in a short head sea, and a 
%iHiig rimiliu- to searsickness is at first in- 
The camel, in almost all cases, con- 
tfbiites, with his tent^ and long guns, the 
ntiie property of the wandering Arab, and 
knows no want beyond these efiects. He 
Sm very abstemiously—a handful of dates 
fpd a little oil or honey being sufficient for 
s day’s sustenance —and with opportunity 
to steal, and a firm trust in Allah, his life 
b a very simple one. The travel depicted 
to our illustration, is that of merchants 
crossing the great Arabian desert, and 
ghres a lively presentment of the per- 
Jbrmance. 

The physical appearance of the Arabs is 
nther preposs^ing, where their habits are 
deanly. They possess in general a light, 

• active figure, oval face, regular and finely 
^turned features, and a forehead neatly 
ifimned, but somewhat narrow. Their 
I look b bold but often melancholy. Their 
^jfes are very fine, their teeth pearly white, 
M their complexion a dark olive, though 
fo some sections of the country they are 
Andy white, and at others, near the sea, 
iia ri ty Uaok, owing to the mingling of Afri- 
ffin' blood. The ordinary dress of a well- 
iatodltUmed Arab is a cotton shirt, cotton 
jAnran, and a woollen mantle, which is sorae- 
'tomSBOxohanged for a blue cotton frock with 
IMy wide sleeves. Round the head is bound 
dWnged kerchief, striped green and red, over 
■VlVktoh'a.shawl is wom in winter as a turban. 
Btodouins often cover their heads only with a 
li|n»et of* clothv despising straw hats, which 
toN»*wom: by those who labor. The women, 
bmsver^ who when young have a very en- 
appearance, are much fairer than the 
toica, go barefooted, wHh rings on their toes. 
IfesifrbiowB and ey^ds are darkened with 
dMttiouy^tbe palms of their hands and their 
gjaMalQed nd with henna. For increase 
attmetions, they rely chiefly on henna 
iU«di6 scent of Jasmine. The married wo¬ 


men among the Bedouins wrap themselves, so 
as to conceal the face, in black cloaks, which 
leave the arms exposed, and have a very un¬ 
prepossessing look. The young girls, on the 
contrary, have but little clothing, and are 
content to adorn themselves with shells 
strung together. The women perform all 
the domestic labor, not enjoying a position 
at all respectable, or rising anywhere to the 
dignity of possessing a “ sphere.” The men 
pride themselves chiefly on their arms; their 
jembia or long dagger, their sword, from India 
or Persia; their light spears, tufted towards 
the head with horse hair or ostrich feathers; 
and their matchlocks. 

The true Arab glories in his independence, 
though it involve poverty, and in the un¬ 
changeableness of transmitted habits. The 



BEDOUIN AKABS—WOMEN GBINDING CORN. 


tents in which they live are made of a coarse 
kind of dark-colored cloth, woven by their 
own women, drawn over poles fixed in tlie 
ground, the larger ones having several com¬ 
partments so as to have separate rooms for 
the men, women and domestic animals. They 
occupy one locality till the pasturage around 
is exhausted and necessity obliges them to 
change their position. Rents to the careless 
Bedouin are of no importance. He squats 
at will, nor fears the visitation of any remorse¬ 
less or inordinate landlord. His lease matures 
with the consumption of the grasses, and he 
moves without wammg, folding his tent and 
silently stealing away, as we are told by Mr. 
Longfellow. They have no industry, and are 
incapable of patient exertion, yet at the 
recent excavation for the Suez canal they 
were found able workers, acting, however, ca¬ 
priciously, for they would be held by no rules, 
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and would only work when they were dis¬ 
posed—working night and day while the 
fever lasted, but abandoning it as soon as the 
excitement ceased. The care of their few 
cattle and pillage comprises their almost 
entire occupation. They are exceedingly 
hospital)le to strangers within their gates, 
but it does not extend far outside. In enter¬ 
ing tlie tents of the Bedouin or the palace 
of tlie pacha, the modes of salutation are 
formal and verbose—a series of inquiries after 
the health and happiness of the visitor and 
all his connections—mere empty forms of 
speech; but, when eating, an Arab, wliether 
in the house or by the wayside, however 
scanty and poor may be his food, always 
presses the wayfarer to join him, and means 
it. The Arab will cheat his visitor in trade, 
but never as a guest. He is temperate, too. 



VABIOUS FORMS OF ARAB TENTS. 

a virtue in licentious times, and his life is a 
strange mixture of nobleness, independence, 
simplicity and craftiness. There are, of course, 
villages and cities, but the ft*ue descendant 
of Ishmael sticks to his tent. Trade and 
agriculture demand more stable habitations. 
•Leach, the “Sentimental Idler,” speaks of 
some of these villages: “Instead of being 
built for convenience on the plain, they were 
pc.Tched high lipon the crags commanding it. 
The people we had passed were a wild, daring- 
looki!ig set, wearing the long tarbush of the 
Neapolitan brigand, drooping over their white 
turbans, armed generally with long guns, 
knives in their sashes, and carrying the 
knotted club, the universal companion of the 
Syrian peasant Half-starved fellows were 
armed thus, driving along lean donkeys load¬ 
ed with straw and grain, that would not have 
been a rich prize for a Chicago rat, and you 
naturally ask, Why Is this poor fellow, clothed 


in rags, armed thus eajhOrple f Tlie old Hh 
svrer^blood revenge. Perhaps one of hk 
ancestors, five hundred or a thoiisaud yean 
ago (look ye! these poor wretches tnea 
back their lineage far enough to make oor 
first families tremble), killed a man—^peihapi 
it was for a stray goat, a pound of camdli, 
hair, a woman, or some such tiifle, and that 
man’s family killed another in revenge—thea 
the villages and tribes took it up, and uuuiy 
eyes were taken for many teeth, and no 
cheeks were smitten but what others wen 
smote again; and thus, fiom generation to 
generation, the vendettas have been going 
on, until just now tiie Arab stalks about 
without a shirt, perhaps, but he has a long 
gun; without shoes—but he possesses a 
spear; without the wherewithal to appeaaa 
s hunger—but he still has his knotted club; 
and if he does not sow nor reap, he at 
least can fight, and is always prepared fw 
war—war, while he lingers with his goats 
on the mountain side, with his donkey on 
the road. Imagination makes the avenger 
of blood follow him like his shadow, and 
whole families have been compelled to fly 
from their home and seek protection 
among strange tribes.” 

The towns and cities alone show the 
march of progress. The Ishmaelite of to¬ 
day has changed not for thousands of yean 
> —no more than the sphinx of the African 
desert—and all of civilization that has 
touched the Arabians is to be found in the ^ 
cities. The Arabs have a literature, many 
writers, and poetry is held in high estima¬ 
tion, ttie one gifted in rhyme being readily 
welcomed to the tent: of the wanderer* 
Much of this Arabic poetry has been reduced 
to English by our own townsman Rev. Win. 
R. Alger, and has been greatly admired, fbr 
its wildness, singular melody of rhythm and 
beauty of sentiment. The mode of teacls- 
ing children to read is illustrated in an ao- 
coinpanying engraving. The teacher writes 
the Arabic letters on a board, and the boys 
copy them with their fingers in the sand out¬ 
side the tent. Sometimes they have the 
board before them, and at other times they 
are asked to write them from memory. It Is 
a rude sort of a school, and not many of Um 
children get much of an education. Tte 
missions, however, have schools, wheiest 
the young are taught by better modes. 

The Harpers published, in 18S9, a book e^ 
Travel in Arabia by “ an American,*’ tVosa 
which we make few selections: 
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, % "There exists among them tliat communi- 
ty of Interest and property for which radicals 
^ and visionaries contend in civilized society. 
^,]The property of the tribe is to a great extent 
oopmon, and their earnings, or the profits 
^ their labor, are shared among the whole. 

AjBedoain’s wives are his own; and as the 
.. entity of Woman is guarded by the most 
. linguinary laws, his children are generally 
.. own; his tent, also, and one or two 
. C|inel8 are his, and the rest belong to his 
. tfiba The practical operation of this law is 


look to find her by the side of her natural lord, 
giving a richer charm to the hospitality he is 
extending to a stranger. It would repay one 
for much of the toil and monotony of a 
journey in the desert, if, when by chance he 
found himself at a Bedouin tent, he could be 
greeted by her sunny smile. Dark and 
swarthy as she is, and poor and ignorant, it 
would pay the traveller for many a weary 
hour to receive his welcome from the lips of 
an Arabian girl. But this the customs of the 
tribes forbid. When the stranger approaches 



not attended with any great difiQculty; for, in 
, pneral, the rest, or that which belongs to 
the tribe, is nothing; there are no hoarded 
tfeasures, no coffers of wealth, the bequests 
of ancestors, or the gains of enterprise and 
Industry, to excite the cupidity of the avari- 
^ dons. Poor is the Bedouin bom, and poor 
, he dies, and his condition is more than us- 
y ually prosperous when his poverty does not 
lead him to the shedding of blood. 

® In the tent of the Arabian patriarch, wo- 
man, the pride, the ornament, and the chann 
domestic life, is the mere household drudge. 
, la vain may one Ikten for her light footstep. 


the woman retires; and so completely is she 
accustomed to this seclusion, that, however 
closely he may watch, he can never catch her 
even peeping at him from behind a screen or 
partition of the tent; curiositj^, which in civ¬ 
ilized life is so universally imputed to the 
daughters of Eve, seems entirely unknowm 
to the sex in this wild region. Nor is this 
the worst of her lot. Even when alone, the 
wife of the Bedouin is not regarded as his 
equal; the holy companionship of wedded 
life has between them no existence. Even 
when no guest is present, she never eats with 
him. I have seen the father and sons sit 
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down together, and when they had with¬ 
drawn from the tent, the mother and daugh¬ 
ters came in to what was left. 

“ One word as to the hospitality of the 
Arabs. I had read beautiful descriptions of 
its manifestations, and in some way or other 
had gathered up the notion that the Bedouin 
would be offended by an offer to reward his 
liospitality with a price; but, feeling natural¬ 
ly anxious not to make a blunder on either 
side of a question so delicate, I applied to my 
guide Toualeb for information on the subject. 


Toualeb’s knowledge of his people for my 
guide than I should have done by acting 
upon what I had read in books. 

‘•Among these barren and desolate moan- 
tains, there was frequently a small space of 
ground, near some fountain or deposit of 
water, known only to the Arabs, capable of 
producing a scanty crop of grass to pasture a 
few camels and a small flock of sheep or goata, 
Tliere the Bedouin pitches his tent, and re¬ 
mains till the scanty product is consumed; 
and then packs up his household goods, and- 


AEAB 


SCHOOL. 



His answer was brief and explicit. He said 
there was no obligation to give or pay, it 
being the custom of the Bedouins (among 
friendly tubes) to ask the wayfaring man into 
his tent, give him food and shelter, and send 
him on his way in the morning; that I could 
give or not, as I pleased; but that, if I did 
not, the hospitable host would wish his lamb 
alive again; and from the exceeding satisfac¬ 
tion with which that estimable person re¬ 
ceived my parting gift, I am very sure that in 
this Instance, at least, I did better in taking 


seeks another pasture-ground. The Bedouins 
are essentially a pastoral people; their only 
riches are their flocks and herds, their home 
is in the wide desert, and they have no local 
attachments; to-day they pitch their-tent 
among the mountains, to-morrow in the plain; 
and wherever they plant themselves for thei^ 
time, all that they have on earth, wlflv 
children, and friends, are immediately around 
them. Iti fact, the life of the Bedouin, hlsr 
appearance and habits, are precisely the same 
as those of the patriarchs of old.” 
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PART SECOND. XI. breasts. Mrs. Boesselle had put aside, with 


fpHS day that followed the death of Au- 
X gustus Maverick, and the night of that 
dqr, cast the gloom of death over the house¬ 
hold, and all that were of it looked and acted 
■ though the solemnity of the occasion re¬ 
ceived all their thoughts. So it ever is in 
the presence of this mysterious, dreadful 
visitor. He may have taken one who was 
little or nothing in our affections, and wiiose 
decease would of itself cast no cloud upon 
ear hearts; but nevertheless it is the voice of 
Death that has called to us from the silent 
land, and we pause and step aside from our 
daOy plans and avocations, and give all our 
attention to the event. So it was at Maver- 
.JcIl The man who had died there was be¬ 
loved by none, and there were none to weep for 
«him; but all paid respectful deference to the 
■Ihetthat he lay dead in the house, and all the 
hopta and feara, the doubts and the anxieties 
vUeh in the minda of those at Maverick 
were connected with this event were silenced 
now; and for a brief time the mansion was 
' given up to the anciit, solemn presence of 
death. That day and the night that followed 
it passed, and another day, till the hour of 
three o’dock in the afternoon, when the 
ibaeral was to be held. The dead master of 
>4bverick lay in his coi&n in the front parlor; 
>end seated near it, during almost every hour 
ef the days that it was in the house, were 
Qttver Maverick and his daughter, conspicti- 
001 to all who came to look upon the face of 
the dead. Their own faces were marked 
with a degree of sorrow quite unexpected to 
those who knew the long and bitter estrange¬ 
ment between the brothers; and it was also 
remarked that the young lady was dressed 
in deep mourning. The portmanteau that 
came with .them to Maverick had been care- 
ftilly packed, and, as it seemed, provision 
made for the event that had now occurred. 
And under this ban of silence and solemnity 
the preparations for the funeral were made, 
the operations of the household were carried 
€ 0 , and Its memhen, or some of them, met 
it the tabl^ where hardly a glance revealed 
the emottbbs‘that would straggle in their 
26 


such an effort as only such a woman as she 
is capable of, her own strong feelings, and 
quietly took charge of the preparations for 
the funeral. And so carefully had the words 
and actions of this household been governed 
for the past few days, that not one of the 
servants, saving perhaps Toby Small, liad 
gained any inkling of the meaning of many 
things that seemed strange to the sonants. 
The gardener was quite old now, and almost 
superannuated; but all his life had been 
passed at Maverick, and he liad been accus¬ 
tomed to observe w'hat passed there. lie 
had seen and known of many strange tilings 
occurring at the mansion, more than lie had 
even hinted to his old crony, Roger Brill; 
and he had never reported anything to any¬ 
body until Mrs. Roesselle came to take the 
housekeeper’s place. The old man had an 
unfailing loyalty to this woman; in his eyes 
she was the best and kindest lady that ever 
lived; and thenceforth be was as scrupulous 
in telling her of things that he thought 
strange or remarkable, as he had been before 
careful in withholding such information from 
everybody. 

At three o’clock on the day of the funeral 
the parlors were filled with the people who 
came to attend It. There were some fritnids 
of Mrs. Roesselle, and some of the old fami¬ 
lies of the neighborhood, who came out of 
respect for the old family that they supposed 
before coming liad given Its last representa¬ 
tive to the great estate. It was a neighbor¬ 
hood much given to concerning itself with 
other people's affairs, and the landed gentry 
and their families had speculated much dur¬ 
ing the last days of Augustus Maverick as 
to what disposition would be made of his 
property. The estrangement between the 
brothers was well known, and it was gener¬ 
ally supposed that the estate would be given 
to some stranger; but when they were 
usheied into the parlors at Maverick on the 
day of the funeral, and saw the brother and 
niece sitting near the coffin, with all the 
aspect .and manner of chfef mouruers. their 
opinions changed at once, and they concluded 
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that Oliver Maverick must have repeived 
some positive assurance from his brother that 
liis inheritance would not be interfered with. 
As a consequence, the living Mavericks re¬ 
ceived many deferential bows, which had 
before been given to the dead Maverick. 

There were no services at the church; 
Augustus Maverick had never attended wor¬ 
ship there, and the good sense of Mrs. Roes- 
selle forbade the inconsistency. She had 
brought herself after a severe struggle to 
face 0*liver Maverick the morning after the 
scene at the deathbed, and ask lilin what 
particular arrangements he desired to have 
made for the funeral; but he had begged her 
to take charge of it, and do what she thought 
proper. 

“ I am grievously disturbed, my good Mrs. 
Roess(*lle,” he said, with a corner of his 
handkerchief to his eye, and an artificial 
quaver in his voice. “ I do not think my 
brother recognized me; he left no word, 
no forgiveness for me. Did he not men¬ 
tion iny name in any way during the 
last day of his life ?” 

The housekeeper gave him an abrupt “ no,” 
and left him, indignant at the exhibition of 
such hypocrisy. “ He might as well throw 
off the mask now,” she thought. “ He knows 
that I understand him; he has no further 
object to deceive me.” 

The funeral services were conducted by a 
clergyman from the city; the same who had 
performed the marriage and funeral cere¬ 
monies of Alvin Roesselle, and who was 
often invited to ofllciate among the old fami¬ 
lies of this region. The resident clergyman 
assisted. Both knew the character of the 
deceased, and they wisely refrained from any 
attempt to smooth over its vices and defects, 
and to give it any meretricious gloss. They 
knew as well as those about them that this 
man had been hard, selfish and sinister, and 
that his life had been far from a virtuous one; 
they knew that he had benefited no one by 
it, and that the community would In fact be 
better for his death. And therefore what 
was said over his corpse Was put in the form 
of a lesson to the living, not an eulogium 
upon the dead. 

The coffin wiis home out to the hearse; a 
long procession followed it on foot, for the 
family tomb was close by. The services there 
were soon over, and the throng slowly dis¬ 
persed. The dead was b'uned; the living 
cbiild feturn again to th'eif struggles. 

' Bui the clergyman from the city was a 


guest at the mansion, and he remained than 
until the following morning. Hla prBaeiit|r 
barred the meeting between Oliver Ma?erk^ 
and Mrs. Roesselle, to arrive at an fcapi|p^ 
understanding as to the matters upon whUh' 
they had been silent since the death of Afr nj 
gustus. It was a meeting that the hoiiao-^ 
keeper dreaded. He was prepared for it^ and 
she was not. And both of them, in then 
different frames of mind, labored onder 
straint until the clergyman had gone on tba 
following morning, and felt a speciiea of icUrf 
when he was out of the house. 

They had both accompanied him to the 
door, and when the carriage that was to eon: 
vey him to the boat drove away, Oliver Mav^ 
erick said abruptly: 

** I wish to talk with yon, Mia. BoeaesOft. 
Will you step into the parlor with me?® 

The words and the manner in which thef 
were spoken were trifles, but they plainly in¬ 
timated the assertion of this man to the mae-^. 
tery of the estate. ' 

** In a few moments, sir,” the honaekeeiMr 
calmly replied. “ 1 have something whlah 
demands my immediate attention.® 

He looked at the hall clock. 

** The subject that 1 wished to qiaek te 
you about is also one demanding immcdlals 
attention,” he said. It Is now ten o^doA; 
shall I see you at half past ten in te 
parlor?” 

Say eleven,” she said. He contracted :Ui, 
brows into a slight ftowu, but bowed ae'dN 
passed into her sitting-room. He immedlile- 
ly rejoined his daughter up stairs. 

Anna May was accustomed to go into tUi' 
sitting-room at. pleasure, and she had haHiJ| 
there at this time for an hour. A AwTni^f 
ments before the housekeeper and ■OIIW;l 
Maverick conducted the deigyman ‘to tlfea] 
door Mr. Grayle had sent word to Anna Hiafcj 
ho would be pleased to see her; and 
directed the servant to conduct him to Ale! 
room. When Mrs. Roesselle entered tfe 
discovered them seated by a window, 
estly talking together. The gentleman 
as she appeared, and Anna exclaimed: 

We were wanting to see yon ao 
mother; there is something we want to 
W'ith you about.” 

“ In a little while^” the housekeeper 
and motioned to Mh Grayle to 
seat.. In a very little while,” ahe 
absently. I want to think, now.® 
down near the door, and became (br a 
unconscious of their presence. They 
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t' i ff tt f riy toward her aa they talked, and con- 
'inued their oonversatioD in whispers. 

- ’ la a m o ment more she rose absuptly, and 

• Ud her hand on the door-knob. ^ 1 shall be 
.. §Dne bat a moment,” she explained, as she 

• haw that their eyes followed her. ^ Please 
-lemain here; I want to see you both.” 

• < She left the room and hurried up the stairs, 
.through the hall, and to the suite of rooms. 
Th^ had been locked ever since the body of 
Angostas Maverick was coffined and borne 
oat from them; and until that time, from 
the moment when he breathed his last in the 
midst of tlie alarm that his outcry had oc- 

-.oeiioiied, she had not left the dead-room for 
•a moment. " 1 wish 1 had kept them locked 
' an the time,” was her bitter thought as she 
i'meeeeeively opened the doors. might 
have known they would steal it; I was not 
eaielblenough 1 don’t see how it happened; 
‘.then waa dreadful wickedness some way 
“ about it; but it did happen, and I know I 
migjht have prevented it by greater caution.” 

4 She signed and threw open the door of tlie 
deed-iDom. Its air was heavy and disagree¬ 
able, for it had not been ventilated, and she 
threw np the window. Everythhig remained 
' atacCly as it had been left by her upon the 
morning of the removal of the body. The 
had vrae still disarranged, as when the body 
' of-Angoatna Maverick, living and dead, had 
. Jain on it; she had not permitted any one to 
' make it up. She locked the door behind her, 
^ and dragged tlie bed-clothing in a heap on 
the door. . She tore off the case from each of 
the pUlowa, and searched them eagerly with 
f^Ofaaand hands; she ripped open the pillows 
Ipbat the ends, and explored their contents. 
* Bier search was fruitless. Not satisfied, she 
I •threw both feather-bed and mattress from 
If- the cords, foit under the ticking through the 
1^ fonner, and then moved the bedstead back 
f^«aBd looked over the carpet where it had 
.stood. And still her anxious search was 
b t.barren. 

She sighed deeply, and threw herself down 
upon the disordered heap that she had raised 
in the centre of the room. There was no 
hope here. The bare possibility that the dy¬ 
ing struggles of Augustus Maverick might 
have forced the envelop into some involun- 
conoeahnent about the bed had occurred 
tO'her as she sat below, and she bad acted 
fc-tenedlately npon the ray of hope it afforded, 
kaDd.had In that hope, faint as it was, come 
Itop here to search. . There was not even a 
kngjr of hope left now. The will had nndonbt- 




edly been stolen; her wily adveisaries were 
triumphant! 

. She was alone; she ivas in no danger of 
discovery or surprise; and overcome by her 
misery and her weakness she gave herself up 
to unrestrained grief. She groaned with an¬ 
guish; she wept, and tried not to check the 
flow of her tears; she even prayed in frantic, 
intemperate supplications, imploring Heaven 
that the great wrong that was iinpoiuling 
might not be permitted. She had found 
Anna May a beggar, and the triumph of 
Oliver Maverick must send her forth a beggar 
again; she had worked and w^aited with 
heroic and undaunted courage, through long 
and weary years, for the day when she could 
say to Anna, her darling protege: 

‘‘ It is all youre, now, it is yours by right, 
as the only child x)f Augustus Maverick. 
Yet it might never have come to you but for 
me; remember it, my dear, so that you may 
a ways love me as I have loved you.” Instead 
of that day, another had come; the black, 
bitter day when she must say to her darling: 
“ We must leave our dear old home forever, 
and go out into the world; I know not where. 
Though you are the daughter and the only 
child of the man who owned all this, yet the 
law does not recognize you, the law will deny 
it to you. 1 cannot say it; I cannot give it 
up to them; I cannot leave this place, and 
bid her leave it with me,” were her woful 
cries, repeated over and over again. “ Pity 
me, Father, and help me to see my way.” 

The life of this woman, from the moment 
of her marriage, had been given over to sor¬ 
row, and darkness, and mystery; the misery 
of others had been laid upon her shoulders 
like a heavy cross, and she had bravely 
borne it through years of silent suffering; 
she was no stranger to sorrow, and she had 
had learned in the school of experience to 
bear its common visitations with equanimity; 
^ut this sorrow tliat racked her as she writhed 
upon the floor there in that deserted dead- 
chamber was deeper, more grievous, more 
penetrating than all. 

She gi*ew calmer when the first violence 
of her distress had passed, and remembering 
that the moments were passing, and that two 
separate interviews awaited her below, she 
arose and arranged her disordered hair and 
dress, and bathed her face. Her hand was 
placed npon the door-knob, when she paused 
a moment for a last thought. Was there 
really no hope? Was there-^ioas there no 
way to avoid this dreadftil extremity? And 
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suddenly, like a revelation, the thought of 
Mr. Jenks flashed upon her. 

Sometimes, in our very direst extremities, 
a happy thought comes to relieve us, like the 
welcome flash from the lighthouse upon the 
fog'bound mariner on a dangerous coast; 
and such a thought had come to the relief of 
Mrs. Roesselie. There was strength and as¬ 
surance in it, and she eagerly received its 
suggestion. The revulsion from despair to 
confident hope was so sudden that tears 
came to her eyes again; and then a hopeful 
smile irradiated her still handsome face as 
she dried them, and resolving to go to the 
village at once, as soon as she could release 
herself from her engagements, she passed 
rapidly into the hall again, and down the 
stairs. 

The parlor door was open, and Oliver 
Maverick stood within it “ The clock struck 
eleven some minutes ago, madam,” he said, 
with an air of assumed severity; and he 
awaited her approach with a frown wrinkling 
his face. 

Before the thought had occurred to her 
which a moment since had filled her with 
sanguine hope, Mrs. Roesselie would have al¬ 
lowed the remark and the arrogance of 
manner that atteiided it to pass her un¬ 
challenged; now, flushed with new strength, 
this unnecessary and insolent reminder that 
she was tardy in fulfilling her appointment 
with the new master of Maverick Irritated 
her beyond control. 

“Sir!” she said, indignantly, stepping 
outside the parlor. 

“I have been waiting for you,” he said. 
“I repeat, the clock struck eleven some 
minutes since.” 

“And if you will listen, sir, you will hear it 
strike twelve in about forty minutes,” she 
rejoined. The words were trivial and hasty, 
and she regretted them at once, because she 
was not used to speak in this way. Oliver 
Maverick’s withered cheeks colored at the 
retort, and his voice trembled with anger as 
he asked abruptly: 

“ What do you mean ?” 

Perfectly composed again, the lady replied: 

“ I meant to intimate that impatience on 
your part is quite as wrong as tardiness on 
mine; but I spoke hastily, and was not cour¬ 
teous in my reply. For that, I tnist Mr. 
Maverick will pardon me.” 

He mumbled something unintelligible, and 
stood waiting to close the door after she had 
entered. 


“ I must beg yonr indulgence a very lltfli 
longer, sir,” she said. “ 1 have been unable 
to finish what I had to do when you qpoke to 
me; but 1 shall not be detained much longen 
1 am sorry; but it is unavoidable. 1 will be 
at your service in ten minutes.” 

She left him standing in the doorwaji 
almost shaking with rage. The Importanee 
to be attached to the ownership of Maverick^ 
and the deference to be paid to the owner, 
had become fully impressed upon the mind 
of this man; and he had arisen thatmoniing 
with the idea prominent of making himself 
understood to the household, and of peremp¬ 
torily asserting his authority. His first easaj 
was with the housekeeper, and he now iblt 
as though he had not obtained a huge recog¬ 
nition of his authority. 

“ Damn her insolence!” he muttered, star¬ 
ing at the door through which ^e had 
passed and closed again. “ Damn her Inso¬ 
lence ! She’s had her way here so long that 
she thinks she’s to have it forever; but HI 
get that notion out of her head when 1 get 
sight of her again. She can have thna 
enough to pack up and get what’s owing to 
her, and then she and that little Impoator 
that she pnt up so cleverly to min me shall 
travel. They shall have no more chance (br 
that kind of thing, I promise them!” 

He seated himself again, and in ming^ 
anger and impatience awaited the retnm oC 
Mrs. Roesselie. 

XIL 

As she entered the sitting-room Boseoa 
Grayle placed a chair for her near where ha 
and Anna were sitting. 

“ I wanted to say something to you ahoat ' 
what occurred the night that Mr. Maverick 
died,” ho said. “ I do not know what otjoet 
you had in keeping those people away ftom 
his bedside—although I have my suspicions; 
and I do not know why they were so anxiou 
to be there, against your wishes — ^though 1 
have my suspicions about that, too. Bat— ^ 

Mrs. Roesselie interrupted him. 

“ It need be no secret fh)m you, Boseoe^ 
nor fh>m Anna; I want you both to knoir. 
They are the legal heirs of the deceased; 
they knew he was almost certain to maOn m 
will before his death that would cut them, 
both o£ That will was made, and It‘did eak , 
them off; though I cannot think that Mther 
of them absolutely knew the fact, or Att 
contents of the will. They were bent npem 
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^tSng Into that chamber before his death, 
fliaWng the will, and destroying it This 
they expected wouid put them right again, as 
tiie only heirs of Augustus Maverick, and 
tUs explains the presence of Laura Maverick 
In his diamber as we found her there. I do 
not doubt that she abstracted the will and 
euried it away with her; and I do not doubt 
dint It was Immediately destroyed. It is not 
to be found, and this is the only presumption.” 

Anna listened intently; Mr. Graylc nodded. 

"That Is exactly what I suspected, from 
vfaat I have seen,” he said. " But how was 
it that we were thrown into such a stupor 
diat slie could pass through the room witliorit 
Ihe knowledge of any of us, and into the 
ddE-room, without the knowledge of tdie 
huiae, who sat close by the bed ?” 

" Have you no suspicion about that, too 
asked the housekeeper. 

"Hot only a suspicion,” the young man 
Instantly re^ed, "but a certainty that we 
were all drugged. I know it, because from 
my IhelingB when I was aroused by that ter- 
flM ciy that awoke us alL 1 knew that a 
oert^ preparation of opium had been ad¬ 
ministered tome. 1 have some knowledge 
' af drugs, and I have prepared it myself many 
times; and once I experimented ui)ou myself 
with it to ascertain what were its effects. I 
iband them to be precisely as we have expe¬ 
rienced them. The drug was slow in taking 
' effect, as 1 have no doubt it was with us, 
though I do not know when it was adminis¬ 
tered to us. 1 was plunged into a very deep 
deep, which lasted for about an hour, when 
a loud about by another person whom I had 
previoualy instructed, instantly awakened me. 
Alter what you have told me, I have no doubt 
that these people possess the secret of com¬ 
pounding this drug—which, by the way, is 
dbCAindd only fhmi old and rare books, not in 
general use— and that they administered it to 
in of ua some time before Mr. Maverick’s 
death. But how did they administer it?— 
what chance did they have?” 

ICra. Boesselle looked thonghtful, and 
-paaaCd her hand over her face. 

" I comprehended that it must be as you 
have said,” she answered; "but I have 
thought little about it since it happened; my 
mind has been absorbed with other things. 
We were drugged, certainly; and I know of 
nb chance that they had except by putting it 
'IntD our tea. But they could not do that 
without aqkne of the servants being privy to 
'It; and Blnoa I dismissed Jerry Small I do 


not think there is one left who could be 
bought or tempted in any way to such base¬ 
ness against me.” 

" Still,” Anna interposed, " I believe it 
was done then; for, if you will recollect, Mr. 
Maverick did not come down, and Laura did 
not drink any lea.” 

They looked doubtfully at each other. In 
the light of the facts that Anna recalled, 
Mr-'. Boesselle began to fear that more 
treachery had been developed among rtie 
seiwants; and before she could say anything 
more, there was a tapping at the door. A nna 
opened it, and the housekeeper heard her 
ask: 

" What is it, Ellen ?” 

" Let me come in, miss, please,” was the 
answer, and one of the kitchen-girls entered. 
She was much agitated, and only recovered 
the use of her voice when Mrs. Boesselle 
kindly said: 

"Sit down and get your breath, Ellen, 
and then you can tell us what the trouble 
is.” 

The girl placed in her mistress's hand a 
rudely folded paper, upon which was scraw led 
with a pencil, " To Miss Rosie.” The lady 
unfolded It and cast her eyes over its contents. 
Her attention was instantly fixed upon it, 
and she read it through with repeated ex¬ 
clamations of surprise and pain. 

" Ellen, where did you get this ?” she asked. 

"We found it pinned to Jane Shorey’s 
pillow,” the girl replied. "Nobody around 
the house has seen anything of Jane since 
the night Mr. Maverick died; and when we 
tried to get into her room we found it locked. 
We thought we wouldn’t say anything about 
it for a day or two, if you didn’t notice her 
being away, as I suppose you would at any 
other time. We thought she’d be back yes¬ 
terday; but she didn’t come, and this morn¬ 
ing old Toby said he’d break the lock and see 
what was the matter, and then we might 
speak to you. This letter was all w'e found; 
and we’re afraid Jane has gone off and killed 
herself.” 

" There is no reason to think that, Ellen,” 
said Mrs. Boesselle. " She has left us, and 
has taken a strange way of going. You may 
tell the servants so.” 

The girl curtsied and retired; and the 
housekeeper handed the poor outcast’s letter 
to Mr. Grayle. He read It and then Anna 
read it; and the three sat in silence for a 
moment. 

" It is all explained now,” said the house- 
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keeper. “ Poor girl! I pity her, though she 
has done us a dreadful injury. 1 wish she 
had spoken to me before her fright overcame 
her.” 

Now for the first time did Mrs. Roesselle 
understand the desperation of those against 
whom she contended; and she wished at the 
same time that she might have understood it 
better before she allowed the conspirators 
to occupy the outer room. Put regrets were 
vahi, and she was too stout-hearted to give 
way to them. Her mind quickly returned to 
the relief that the thought of the lawyer 
had brought her, and she rose to leave the 
room, for time pressed; and time at this 
critical juncture might be of the highest 
importance. 

“ There is much about this strange busi¬ 
ness that I wish to say to both of you,” she 
said; “ but it can bo better said to-night or 
to-morrow. You will remember, Roscoe, 
that I asked you, when you came, to remain 
here until Mr. Maverick died, as a favor to 
me.” 

Mr. Grayle bowed. 

“ I am not ready yet for you to go. I wish 
you to stay at least until to-morrow, then—” 

She paused and trembled at the thought 
that her words had invoked. To-morrow— 
to-morrow! Where would it find Anna and 
herself? It would, she thought, see the end 
of this struggle, and somebody established at 
Maverick as its owner; but whom? Again 
she put away the troublesome refiection, and 
continued. 

“ I can only say that I am not ready for 
you to go yet, and that we will talk again 
about it.” 

“ I am quite at your service, Aunt Helen,” 
he replied. “ Knowing nothing at all of your 
arrangements in case this place could no 
longer be your home (which of course I can¬ 
not know), I have been wishing to ask you to 
take this time to visit my mother, in Mary¬ 
land. Anna, of course, would come with 
you; and as I am about ready to return, I 
will go along and show you the way. Can’t 
you say yes to this?” 

“Thank you, Roscoe; to-morrow will tell. 
Ifdo not know myself whether Maverick is 
to be the home of Anna and me after to-day; 
a few hours more will tell. These momen¬ 
tous few hours will claim every particle of 
my time. I shall go to the village in half an 
hour; and as 1 do not wish it to be known 
whore I go, or to excite any remark that may 
reach Oliver Maverick or his daughter,! shall 


walk, and go by myself. I should like jour 
company, Roscoe; but for the reason I liava 
named, 1 cannot have it. I think 1 ean 
leave the house without being noticed; and 
if my absence is made the subject of nnuuk^ 
or if any calls are made for me, yon will aaj 
1 am particularly engaged in my room. It Is 
a deception—but the end will justify the 
means. You will please vacate this room, 
Anna, and lock the door, that the deception 
may not bo discovered.” 

Mr. Grayle passed out before her, and 
walked through the hall. Anna lingered a 
little, and when he was out of hearing 
tallied the housekeeper by the sleeve. 

“One moment, mother,” she said, irith 
trembling voice. “ There is something dn 
that troubles me, and I must speak of it 
before you go.” 

Mrs. Roesselle understood what was com¬ 
ing. She closed the door, and put her arm 
tenderly about the girl, who laid her head 
upon her shoulder. 

“What is it, Anna?” The housekeeper 
spoke softly, and smoothed the fidr young 
head with her palm. 

“ 1 am almost afraid to say it,” was the hes¬ 
itating reply, and the girl looked around, half 
frightened. “ But I understood Mr. Maverick 
to say when he was dying, that— that—I was 
his daughter.” 

“ He said so, Anna.” 

“ Was that true ?” 

“ It was.” 

She hid her face in her fbster-motbei^ 
bosom, and the gentle hand never ceased to 
caress her. She looked up at last, and said: 

“ It frightens me to think of it. Yon tM 
me that I was an onihan, and Uiat yon took 
me fix>m the family where the poor^dBeen 
had bound me out as a charity^hild. 1 rs- 
member when I lived with the Gaunts, and 
when yon came to take me. I never knew a 
father or a mother, and I never thon^t 
citber could be living. But since Mr. Maver¬ 
ick died, I have thought what I wish were 
true, that you might be my mother.” 

The face of the speaker was raised to that 
of the housekeeper with an affectionate, 
pleading look, and a tear stood in the ladyfe 
eye. The head was drawn down upon her 
breast, and both her arms were embracing 
her. 

“ I did not tell you that you were an or¬ 
phan, dear; it was because your own mother 
died soon after yon were bom. No, Anna, 
you are not my daughter by birth; Gtod new 
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gftie me any diildren, and I have more than 
onee thanked him that it was so, that I could 
be a mother to yon.” 

* You are my mother: I owe everything to 
yoD,” ^Baid the girl gratefully. My life 
would have been nothing, or worse than noth- 
but for you.” 

Mis. Boesselle bent down and kissed her. 

“ I knew that you were the child of Au- 
gDStus Maverick,” she said; ‘^but he never 
Bospected that I knew it I kept the truth 
from you for your own good; because I knew 
be did not love you as a father, and that he 
•offered you to be here with me only for a 
purpose of his own. You will know very 
won how this was so, and you will know 
how faithfhl 1 have been to you. Kiss me 
good-by for a little while, and go to your 
room and pray to God to send success to my 
efforts to-day for you.” 

“Who was my mother?” 

The question came abrupt aud sudden, and 
the housekeeper started back as Anna raised 
her fkce toward her. Her own face she 
quickly turned over her shoulder, that the 
gill might not see how white and scared it 
grew. 

Who teas her mother 9 To what pui-pose 
would Mrs. Boesselle obtain a settlement of 
the ri^ts of this girl under the destroyed 
wUl; or to what purpose would these desper¬ 
ate adventurers be driven forth from Maver¬ 
ick, and Anna Maverick (as we must hence¬ 
forth call her) established as its rightful 
owner by process of law, if that dreadful, 
haunting question was to continually arise? 
And not that question alone; let it once 
he answered, and the answer would instantly ^ 
open the way to other questions which Helen 
Boesselle hoped and prayed might never be 
* asked. Secrets which she hoped were buried 
in the grave forever; tlie blame of the dead, 
which had long lain unknown in the grave; 
the dreadful story of the past, and the miser¬ 
ies of others which she had silently borne 
years —all these things she knew must be 
dragged into the light, and herself made a 
witness of them, by the answer of that ques¬ 
tion—who was this girl’s mother? 

It must be escaped; how, she could not 
tell; and she resolutely put away the trouble¬ 
some question until her return from the vil¬ 
lage. She kissed tlie anxious, pleading face 
that was raised to hers, and replied: 

“Your mother was a dear, good woman, 
who suffered a great deal, and who is now in 
heaven. Do not ask me to tell you more, my 


child; you can surely feel that what I hold 
back from you is for your own good.” 

The face of Anna Maverick was sorrowful 
and full of wistful anxiety; but she trusting¬ 
ly returned the kiss of her foster-mother, 
and the two left the room together. Anna 
saw her enter the parlor; and seeing that 
there was no one to observe her, she 
locked the sitting-room door, and put the key 
in her pocket. 

Oliver Maverick was pacing back and forth 
through the parlors when the housekeeper 
came in. He paused as he saw her, and then 
advanced to within a few feet of where she 
stood. Their eyes met; he looked arrogant 
anger upon her; and she (for she could not 
help it) looked defiance upon him. 

“ I am at your service, sir,” she said. 

‘‘You will cease to be, immediately,” he 
retorted, giving a literal turn to her remark. 
“Please understand, madam, that you are 
now dealing with the owner of this house 
and its lands.” He paused, evidently expect¬ 
ing a reply; but she made none. 

“I shall take immediate possession of this 
place,” he said. “ In fact, 1 consider myself 
as now virtually in possession. And you 
will please hand over to me at once the keys 
of the house, and all the property of the 
estate in your possession.” 

The housekeeper continued to look quietly 
at him. 

Immediately?^^ she said. “You forget, 
Mr. Maverick, that I have had entire charge 
of this house for more than ten years, and 
that there must be various unsettled accounts 
between the estate and myself. I have 
always paid all the servants and kef)t account 
of the domestic purchases, and I think you 
would experience many embarrassments, 
were I to. leave you forthwith, without ren¬ 
dering you a written statement of many 
important matters. These things should be 
considered.” 

Mr. Maverick had overlooked them; and 
he was forced to confess it. 

“1 suppose this is necessary,” he said, 
coldly. “How much time do you ask?” 

“ Only what is necessary. A few hours.” 

“Then you will be ready to vacate the 
house to-night, with your daughter and 
nephew.” 

The lady felt her anger rising, as well at 
the insult of the words themselves, as at the 
tone in which they were conveyed. Most 
keenly did she feel tlie unnecessary harshness 
of this man, who, with his mask of hypocrit- 
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ical politeness thrown aside, was ready to 
drive her summarily from her old home. She 
answered with heightened color, and with 
much warmth. 

This is not just such treatment as I had 
a right to expect,” she said. admitted 
you and your daughter here under circum¬ 
stances in which most people in my position 
would have felt it their duty to shut you out, 
you—” 

“ 1 decline to hear anything further on that 
subject,” he interrupted, angrily, “Yuur 
language is impertinent, madam; confine 
yourself to the subject. Name the earliest 
hour you can leave this house with your 
friends.” 

“To-morrow noon,” she abruptly replied, 
stifling her resentment at his treatment. He 
bowed, and opened the door. 

“ You will then, in addition to the matters 
you spoke of, have ready a statement of 
wages due to yourself and all the house- 
servants. I shall probably discharge all of 
them. The management of the farm needs 
close looking after, and I shall probably dis¬ 
charge Mr. Terry also. The carriage will be 
ready at twelve o’clock, precisely, to-morrow, 
to take you and your friends away. You, of 
course, will avoid giving any directions or 
instructions about the house between now 
and then; your functions have already 
ceased.” 

He went directly up stairs after these un- 
courteous words, and communicated to liis 
daughter the result of his interview. 

“We shall see the last of them very soon,” 
he said. “And when we are once rid of 
them, we shall never be troubled by them 
again. By the way, Laura, I want you to go 
down Into the kitchen and give the servants 
the necessary instructions about dinner. I 
will go with you, and inform them that they 
will now take their orders from you only.” 

Before they descended on this business 
Laura looked from her window, and gave a 
trodbled thought to Roscoe Grayle. Would 
he never disturb her again after he had left 
Maverick? Would she ever be able, in the 
enjoyment of her new wealth and station, to 
entirely expel these harassing thoughts of 
the man who despised her from her mind ? 
And, since men were proverbially fickle, was 
it not possible that he would see cause to 
change his mind when he knew that she was 
really the mistress of Maverick, and would 
one day inherit all this wealth from her 
father? 


Musing thus, as she looked from the win¬ 
dow, she saw a female in a large black shawl 
and a large, homely suiibouuet, which faid 
her face, emerge from the back of the house, 
swiftly cross the grounds to the stables, and 
thence pass into the orchards, where she lost 
sight of her. Her father also saw the figure 
from where he sat; but neither of them 
thought the incident an unusual one, and no 
remark was made upon it. They did not 
suspect that the woman was Mrs. Ruesselle^ 
who in this disguise was making her stealthy 
visit to the village, by a circuitous route. 


XIIL 


Mbs. Roesselt.e entered tbrougb the 
orchards into a farm road, which passed fixr 
a considerable distance through the woods, 
striking thence across the meadows to a com¬ 
mon ailjoining the estate, from which the 
highway was easily accessible. She walked 
rapidly, and in less than two hours she was 
at the top of Mr. Jenks's ofl^ce-stairs in the 
village, Upping for admission. She heard hla 
voice calling “come in,” and she entered. 
The lawyer was busy with some papers at a 
desk, with his back to her; but seeing who 
his visitor w'as, he immediately left his occu¬ 
pation and hastened to her. 

“Good-morning, madam,” he said, in a 
loud, cheery tone. “I am glad to see you 
here, where you come so rarely. What 
I do for you ?” 

As Mr. Jenks had stated in a former con¬ 
versation with Mrs. Roesselle, he had known 
her long and favorably. She, on her part, 
had the highest esteem for*him, both as a 
lawyer and a man. At the time of the death 
of her husband she had found it necessary to 
consult him often about matters pertaliiiug to 
the little property which was left; and in 
various ways since, he had befriended her 
and shown his good-will. She knew, there¬ 
fore, that she could trust him with the di^ 
closure that she proposed to makc,and that she 
could implicitly rely on his opinion and advice. 

Simply prefacing her statement by the re¬ 
mark that she had come to advise with him 
upon a matter of the very gravest Importance 
—upon which he crossed his legs, put the 
tips of his fingers together, and dropped Ida 
head on his breast, in that attentive way 
which becomes a habit with professional men 
—she told him in a straightforward way of 
some of the late occurrences at Maveilclk 
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WlihoDt deeming It necessary to disclose to 
him that Anna was the child of the Mav- 
oick last deceased, she said that from her 
knowledge of the estrangement of the two 
nan, she had been satisfied for some years 
that Angostas would never allow Oliver to 
inherit hb property; and she had also good 
leaiOD to think that when the former made 
his win, it would be found that Anna was 
the one chosen to receive it. She described 
the nnespected comiiig of the brother and 
hb niece to the mansion, their domestication 
there, and her discovery of the treachery of 
Jeny Small. She asked him to remember 
eteiythlng connected with the drawing and 
ekeeution of the will, and what p^^d be¬ 
tween himself and the brother; which Mrs. 
Boereelle of course did not know. She then 
deseribed the means by which the brother 
and lilece were admitted to the outer room; 
the stupor of herself and the other watchers; 
the alarm ; the discovery of Laura Maverick 
at the bedside of the dying man, and the dis- 
coie^ pf the loss of the will. Lastly, she 
to him, and he read, the letter of 
Jane Shorey; and concluded by informing 
him that Oliver Maverick had assumed con¬ 
trol of aflklra at the house, and warned her¬ 
self and Anna to leave. 

"1 comprehend all these startling facts,” 
laid the lawyer, when she had finished, and 
th^iunaae me— for several reasons. How¬ 
ever, lawyen have no business to be amazed; 

^ it b no part of the profession; and we will 
^ skip that. 1 see that a very serious question 
ariM upon these facts; and that 1 may be 
|iiue that 1 understand exactly what you 
I have come here for this morning, please state 
It In yoof own language.” 

She dM state it, briefiy and clearly. 

"To learn whether the wishes of Augustus 
' Maverick can still be enforced, notwithstand- 
^ing the loas of that wiU. In other words, is 
Anna to'be deprived of that immense prop¬ 
erty, becanse the will that gives it to her is 

lustr 

Mr. Jenks nodded. 

"That b the exact question that I supposed 
yon would wish to settle,” he said. ** Before 
laying anythbg fiirther, however, let me cor¬ 
rect your phraseolc^ a little, and refer to 
the in question as something destroyed^ 
not merely lost You may be certain that 
tlib b so. After hearing your statement, it 
does not admit of a doubt in my mind, that 
the will was destroyed by these parties within 
' ton minutes after they obtained it.” 


Mrs. Roesselle instantly agreed with him. 

“ Very well. Now, putting myself in the 
place of a jury, 1 think there can be little or 
no difference of opinion as to what these facts 
show. It is all circumstantial evidence, to be 
sure; but it is strong enough to convict of 
murder, if that were the charge Involved. In 
fact, I fail to see how it can be distorted to 
any other conclusion than that these parties, 
after a course of plotting to that end, deliber¬ 
ately stole and destroyed the will.” 

"But what is to be the eflfect of that?” the 
lady eagerly asked. 

For a moment the lawyer evaded a direct 
reply. 

" I think I see one effect of it,” he said. 
" If I correctly remember the law, they have 
committed a misdemeanor, for which they 
may be punished; fined, and possibly im¬ 
prisoned for some months.” 

Mrs. Eoesselle tapped the fioor Impatiently 
with her foojt. 

" I do not care for that,” she said. "Any 
light punishment that could be indicted on 
them would do no good. It would not give 
the property back to Anna; it would not 
undo this monstrous fraud, and enforce the 
will of Augustus Maverick. That is my 
question; how can tJiat be done?” 

Mr. Jenks hud been thinking all the time 
that he talked, and the more he thought, the 
more serious his face became. 

" My dear madam,” he said, " it is the con¬ 
stant misery of the life of every lawyer who 
has any heart at all, that, like the humane 
physician, he is called upon to look upon 
pain and misery that he is powerless to 
alleviate. Year after year, as I sit here in 
this dingy room, I am appealed*to by suffer¬ 
ing innocence to interfere for it against 
rapacious fraud, or force, or rascality; and in 
five cases out of every ten I am appealed to 
in vain. It is all because of the imperfection 
of human law. The man who first said that 
human law was imperfect, uttered a truth 
that has never been again the less true since 
it was uttered, and that probably will never 
be any the less true, to the end of time.” 

"And this means,” the lady faintly said, 
"that there Is no relief for us in this case?” 

" It means that I fear it, and what I have 
said is intended to prepare you for just such 
a miserable infirmity in the law. Let me ex¬ 
amine the statute, however. I would not 
attempt to give a decided opinion in a mat¬ 
ter of this impoitance without a careful read¬ 
ing of it.” 
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He rose from his chair, and t-aking down 
from the shelves a bulky calf-covered volume, 
he opened it and ran down the index with 
his eye. Turning to a place in the volume, 
he read for a moment, paused, thought, read 
again, and then resumed his seat. Mrs, 
Roesselle saw in the distress of his sympa- 
tliizing face that there was no hope; but she 
waited for him to speak. 

“ I find it just as I feared,” he said. “ The 
law gives the court the power, in cases of 
wills lost or destroyed by accident or design, 
to take proof of their execution and validity, 
and to establish them—subject to certain 
rules. Those rules should be broad enough 
to embrace such a meritorious case as this; 
and they fall short of it. The statute reads 
all well for us until we ai)proach the close of 
it; and-there we are confronted by these 
words .** 

‘ But no will shall bo. allotoed to be proved 
(M a lost or destroyed will,unlessitsprovisions 
shall be clearly and distinctly proved by at 
least two credible witnesses, a correct copy or 
draft being deemed equivalent to one icitness.^ 

“You will not fail to remember, madam,” 
the lawyer pursued, “ what occurred at the 
bedside of Augustus Maverick just after we 
entered the chamber together. There was 
no one in the room but you and Mr. Mav¬ 
erick and I; and you stepped up to the bed 
and said, ‘ Here is the lawyer, sir, come to 
draw the will.’ He opened his eyes, and seemed 
to understand. ‘ Will you have any one present 
but Mr. Jenks?’ you asked; and he imme¬ 
diately and very plainly said * no.’ You then 
left the room, and did not return to it until I 
called you in, to witness the will with me. 
And I presume you hoard nothing of what 
passed between Mr. Maverick and myself 
after you left the room.” 

The housekeeper shook her head in 
despair. 

“ The door was shut all the time,” she said, 
“ excepting once when you came to ask me if 
1 would be the executrix; and it was shut 
again just as soon as the few words necessary 
to the request had passed between us. I 
know nothing of the contents of the will ex¬ 
cepting what you told me in the lower hall, 
as you were about to leave the house. Will 
that do ?” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

• The lawyer in the story quotes correctly 
the law .of the State of Wow York.—E d. 


“ I am sorry,” he said, “ that yon are wltlfc^ ? 
out remedy; and as helpless as 1 am sony. • 
The law, as you have heard, requires tlw 
evidence of at least two witnesses of the con- « 
tents of the will; and 1 am the only person . 
who has that knowledge obtained in such a 
way that the law will permit me to testily to 
it. The will was not read to yon; yon knew 
nothing of its contents. I do not think it 
within the range of possibility, under the dr- 
cumstances, that the directions that Kr. 
Maverick gave me for drawing the will were 
overheard by any person; it is too speculative 
to suppose anything of the kind. 1 must be 
regarded as the only witness who can testify 
to the provisions of that wilL What tlienf 
There is not a person of my acquaintance 
who would not unhesitatingly believe that 
Augustus Maverick upon his deathbed gave 
his w’liole estate to that girl, upon my 
evidence of the fact; nay, there is not a 
reasonable person anywhere—^there is not a 
jury that would reftise to give the fact im¬ 
plicit belief; it is a fact beyond all cavil; and 
the law will not allow it to be established. 
Why ? Simply because it has said that in 
such cases there must be two witnesses. The 
law is unbending; it will allow of nothing 
less; it becomes in this case the shield of 
villany, the upholder of ftaud, the q pp ges^pc 
of the innocent. I am very sony to aay thid 
we can do nothing.” 

Mr. Jenks rose abruptly with the bid. 
words, and hurried away for a glass of water.. 
Mrs. Roesselle was deathl/ white, and her 
consciousness seemed leaving her. A ttttb 
of the water dashed in her fboe^ and a 
swallow of it, revived her, and with a ** thank 
you,” she sat some moments longer, striving 
to collect her thoughts, and to recover bar 
strength. Mr. Jenks did not disturb her; 
but when she arase to go, he came forward^ 
and gently detained her by the hand. 

“ 1 hope you will not go yet, madam/' ha 
said. “Although the affairs of your Ibater* 
child seem hopeless, so far as this estate b 
concerned, yet you may need some ftirthm 
counsel and assistance as to yonr fhtaiew 1 
have thought that you would have something 
further to say to me.” 

“Not now,” she replied, tremulously; and 
she thanked the kind-hearted lawyer flw his. 
sympathy. “To-morrow, perhaps, I mag^ 
have to consult you again; now I mind 
return.” 

She went to the door; he held it open fiar 
her, and inquired if she was quite stnmg 
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enoo^ to walk. She told him that she was, 
and then paused in the doorway. She hesi¬ 
tated and looked away from him; he saw 
that she was still agitated, but did not see 
the conflict that was going on in her face. 

‘'Instead of calling upon yon, to-morrow,” 
the said, raising her eyes," I may ask you to 
oome to Maverick.” 

•I will cheerfully come, to oblige yon,” he 

said 

“I will send word in the morning, if I 
think it necessary,” she continued. ''And as 
I hate no longer the control of the stables, or 
oCanything else, at the mansion, will you ex- 
cnae my not sending you a horse ?” 

"Assuredly, madam. You know I have one 
myielC” 

fie bowed again, and as she descended the 
he reentered his office. 


XIV. 

Mbs. Boesseixe walked on through the 
streets of the village and along the highway 
like one stunned and mazed. She was con- 
idoiis of her interview with the lawyer, and 
knew what she had heard from him; but she 
tried to cast the whole matter from her mind, 
and give it no thought. She realized that on 
the moROW the last act of the drama of fraud 
and wickedness at Maverick would be played, 
and Anna turned away from her own door, 
mleaB—and there she baited in her thoughts, 
and shrank hack fh>m the alternative, as the 
traveller in the darkness shrinks back from 
the edge of a precipice suddenly revealed to 
•him. Beyond the hope that her interview 
with the lawyer had destroyed, there had 
risen before her fooin the very moment of her 
dbooveiy of the loss of the will a shadowy 
hand, pointing as fh>m the grave to a certain 
way of escape from this network of villany; 
and from that shadow she turned now, as be¬ 
fore, and shudderingly iwfused to look upon 
it She hurried along in the brightness of the 
warm May sunshine, listening to the songs of 
the birds, and looking at the flowers that 
aprang by the wayside, and striving to think 
of nothing else. 

In this way she had completed half the dis¬ 
tance back to Maverick, when she became 
conscious that in her abstraction she had 
wandered from the public road, and had 
nearly reached the parish church. Hpr name 
was pronounced by some person very near 
her as she made this discovery; and she saw 


that she was passing the little habitation of 
Roger Brill, the old sexton. He was much 
older than when we last saw him, and his 
hair fell white over his shoulders. He sat in 
his accustomed seat on the bench, in front of 
the house; and he called aloud to her. 

"Good evening. Mistress Roesselle,” he 
said. " Wont you stop a moment and tell the 
old man the news?” 

She paused, and then came nearer to him. 

" There is no news, Roger,” she said, " since 
the death and funeral at the mansion.” 

"Ay, ay,” rejoined the garrulous old man, 
" I heard of it, and I should ha’ gone up to 
the great house, but Tm a trifle rheumatic, 
and walking is not easy to! me. And so 
another of the Mavericks has gone ? I knew 
him when he was a stout and comely-looking 
fellow, not much like the skeleton they say 
he dwindled to before he died. But I’ve not 
seen him these ten years and more.” 

"When was that?” she asked. Her 
thoughts were absent from the old man’s 
gabble, and her question was idle and almost 
involuntary. 

"’Twas the night of the day that good 
Parson Roesselle was buried. He came here 
for the key to the church.” 

The lady’s attention was instantly excited 
by his answer. 

" Did he go into the church ?” she asked. 

"Ay, mistress; he did.” 

She drew nearer to him. 

"Do you know what he went there for?” 
she asked. 

"No; that’s what I couldn’t find oitt, 
mistress. I went to the church after him, 
but he’d locked the door, and I saw nothing 
but the light of his lantern, flashing up and 
going down in a curious kind of a way.” 

The woman who listened to this unex¬ 
pected revelation knew what the object of 
Augustus Maverick was in making that night 
visit to the church; and there was another 
listening to Roger Brill who also knew. A 
man sitting on the bench by him when Mrs. 
Roesselle stopped continued to sit there after 
the two bad begun to talk together. The 
lady merely looked at him once, and then 
gave him no further attention; but he heard 
all that passed, and when Roger spoke of the 
visit to the church he bent towards him with 
a start. Rising when the old man paused, he 
approached quite near to the lady, with the 
remark: 

" You do not know me, Mrs. Roesselle.” 

She looked at his strong, bold features aud 
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sunburnt, swartliy face, but saw nothing 
familiar in it. He was a man of something 
less than thirty years, with all the •evidences 
of exposure and hardship in his face that 
years of seafaring and roaming by land are 
apt to make. Still, it was a frank, open face, 
and one that carried an assurance that the 
man could be trusted. His clothing was an 
odd medley of both seaman’s and landsman’s 
costume, and the lower part of his face was 
covered with a heavy beard. 

“ If I ever did know you,” Mrs. Roesselle 
replied, “ it must have been years ago. 1 do 
not know you now.” 

“And yet,” he said, slowly, “ you will know 
me if I speak ray name. It is Edson Bayne.” 

Edson Bayuel'' she repeated; and her 
eyes were fixed as if with fascination upon 
his face. She placed a hand upon his 
shoulder, and eagerly, scanned his features. 
“It is—it is!” she said, and took the hand 
that he ofiered. “ My God, is this fate, or 
chance? or is it something more than both? 
I shall be forced to go as I am driven—to do 
what I am compelled.” 

The man looked at her and listened to her 
words. 

“ I do not know,” he said, “ whether or not 
you can guess what brings me here now. I 
have become a wanderer from choice, since 
you last saw me; the ocean is my l^ome, and 
I am uneasy when I’m away from it. Can 
yon guess what has brought me here ?” 

Too much agitated to speak, she made an 
affirmative sign. 

“ I thought you could,” he said. “ But I 
don’t know all that has happened since I left 
this place; I have been pumping old Roger 
for an hour to learn, and have got little from 
him yet. Tell mo briefly about Augustus 
Maverick and his doings, and then I may be 
able to tell what to do.” 

“ Let us step aside, so that Roger cannot 
hear us,” she said; and they walked two or 
three rods away from him. lie watched 
them, and saw them talking together, the 
man gesticulating earnestly, and the lady 
seeming to speak now and then, but for the 
most part averting her face, and showing un¬ 
mistakable signs of distress. They talked 
thus for half an hour, and then they came 
back again to where they had stood before. 

“Can I stay with you all night, Roger?” 
the sailor asked. 

“Bless your heart. Master Edson, yes, if 
you’re willing to put up with my poor place 
and poor fare,” was the reply. 


“ Then we will be at the mansion by nlns 
o’clock,” said Bayne, to Mrs. Roesselle. “ Ton 
need say nothing to the old man about it; I 
will bring him with me.” 

“ Had you not better wait till I send yon 
word ?” she hesitatingly asked. 

“Why wait?” he answered^ with impa¬ 
tience. “ In plain words, ma’am, I considtf 
you much too squeamish about this busineSL 
I can’t go back to my ship and be ea^, tfll 
I’ve seen the thing righted; and righted it 
must be. No, madam; your duty is plain. 1 
don’t want any signals when 1 see a craft in 
distress; I always bear down to relieve It^ ss 
quick as I can. I’ve got a plain story to teDi 
and I’ve come just in the nick of time to tell 
it. So to-morrow,' ma’am, at nine o’dock^ 
you’ll see me bearing down on the house op 
yonder, with old Roger in tow.” 

.Mrs. Roesselle sighed and looked at the 
speaker; and then bidding him good-moniingi 
she walked back to the road, and oontinned 
on her way to the mansion. She readied it 
by the same way she had left it, undiscovered 
as then; and meeting Anna in the hall die 
obtained tbe key of the sitting-room, and 
entered it 

“ Nothing to-day, my dear child,” she aald| 
as Anna followed her into the room. " Jj&m 
me to myself, please; bear with me, dear. 
To-morrow this will be over; and then— 

She stopped abruptly, and pressed her 
hands to her brow. 

“It aches and burns,” she 'said. "Bat I 
will bathe it, and it will be well.” 

“ You are sick, mother,” Anna anzlonaly 
said. “Your face is flushed and your eyes 
are rod; you are excited far beyond your 
strength. Let me put you to bed and noise 
you.” ^ 

“No, no—not to-day. I am not alck^ 
Anna; I am nervous and excited; but that 
will soon pass ofiT. Leave me to myself nqy 
child.” 

Most unwillingly Anna obeyed; and 
tlirough the day and night that followed Um 
door w^as locked against all intrusion. To¬ 
wards night one of the servants tapped and 
asked that Mrs. Roesselle would take some 
tea and toast that Miss Anna had prepared 
for her; but she met with a peremptory re¬ 
fusal, in such a tone of irdtation that she 
could hardly believe that it was the house¬ 
keeper that spoke. And at night, when 
Anna on her way to her chamber topped st 
the door, and asked leave to enter, die had 
only the reply; 
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ciii*t aee you now, my child. I am not 
dek; but 1 cui*t aee you till morning.’’ 

She wmnted to be alone; alone with her 
flioiK^ta; alone with herself, to fight out the 
tenfble straggle between duty and pride, be¬ 
tween duty to one dear to her, and shame 
and disgrace to the good name she bore. She 
mVit have looked forward to the morrow 
Impatiently, for the victory that she knew it 
would bring to Anna, and the discomfiture 
and defeat with which she knew it would 
Oferwhelin the guilty conspirators; but she 
palufiilly realised that this victory was now 
to be reached only through the path of deep 
reproach to the name that her wedding-ring 
bad given her. She had tried—O, how had 
dm tried-—to reach that consummation by 
another wiqr ; but the abstraction of the will 
efectually bured that way, and left but this 
one avenue open. She had no choice—she 
must go on, wiiether she would or not, for 
aienta were hurrying her past her power to 
eontrol them. The acknowledgment of Anna 
aabb daughter by the dead Maverick; the 
gifPk awakened anxiety to learn the whole 
tmth; the knowledge that she had gained 
ftom the lawyer that the will was the same os 
thol^ never made; the disclosure of the 
aeston; the astonishing appearance upon the 
aeane of Edaon Bayne, and his fixed determi- 
natfcm to right a monstrous wrong, so far as 
ha could—all these were as so many positive 
aararances to her, that whatever might be 
the oonsequenoes to herself, the rights of 
Anna Maverick moat and should be asserted 
to the worid. 

The nigjht, when It came, found her down 
upon her knees, wrestling with herself in 
player, and earnestly beseeching Heaven for 
Ifght te guide her, and for strength to bear 
her up. And almost in the words of Him 
who two thousand years ago prayed at night 
In the garden, and wrestled with the agony 
jnf approaching pain, did she entreat the 
Bearer of all prayers thpt her bitter cup 
might pass feom her. 

* Spare me this humiliation, my Father! 
Show me how to do my duty without this 


sacrifice! Deliver me, O God, from this trial, 
and let the crimes and erroi's of the past be 
mercifully concealed! Not as 1 will, but as 
thou wilt, O Father—but spare me—spare 
me—spare me!” 

And by-aiid-by, when the fervor of her 
prayer had passed, and she still knelt by her 
bed, a picture from the past came before her. 
It was of her home at the pleasant parsonage, 
years before, and in particular one night in 
May when she waited tea for her husband; 
of his return from his parish calls witli a man 
who looked stem and forbidding; and of a 
secret interview in the study that' lasted far 
into the night, and sent ber lonely and almost 
frightened to her chamber; and of her wak¬ 
ing in the morning, and finding that her 
husband was still absent. How he came into 
the breakfast-room, haggard and pale, wet 
through with the rain that had fallen as he 
paced back and forth outside the house; and 
of his silence when she tried to learn his 
trouble. She could not learn it then; but 
one day it was all revealed to her, with its 
dreadful import; and from that day her 
peace had vanished, and this secret of misery 
had gnawed like a vulture at her heart. 

But now her peace came back, her agony 
was soothed, and the path of duty was made 
plain. For, as she knelt there and fell into a 
kind of trance in thinking of the dreadful 
past, she seemed to feel that Alvin Roesselle 
stood by her side, with a blessed, cheerful 
smile upon his face, where she had been wont 
to see nothing but pain, and sorrow, and ro- 
morse; that be laid his hands upon her heiid, 
though she could not feel them, and bade her 
go fearlessly on and protect the innocent. 

"Nothing can harm me now,” w’cre the 
words she seemed to hear; “ and one day God 
will reward you, dear wife, for all that you 
suffer now.” 

And 80 peace came at last to her bruised 
heart. She slept the night through peace¬ 
fully; and the hours brought on the morning 
when the mystery was to be revealed, and 
Maverick given to its true owner. 
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PARTED. 

BY MATTIE WIOTIELD TOBBEY* 

So far from thee, my love, so far! 

The weary miles of distance are 
Between us like a fateful bar. 

We cannot cross the dreary space, 

I cannot see thee face to face, 

Thy well-remembered features trace. 

The endless years still come and go, 
Their weary moments dragging slow 
Across a life o’er-full of woe. 

So far from thee! My soul is rent 
With pain and growing discontent, 

Till with the conflict I am spent. 

How dark the future looks! Afar 
My lost hopes glimmer like a star; 

High out of reach the blessings are. 

So thou art happy, naught care I 
' How slow so e’er the moments fly. 

When youth and hope shall pass me by. 

So far! O Fate, thy cruel blow 
Hath lain the dreams of manhood low. 
And quenched ambilion’s richest glow. 

I grieve that all my days should run 
To waste, and that beneath the sun 
There lies no hope that may be won. 

The days go on! Unto the past 
Whose haunting memories hold me fast, 
I turn for happiness at last. 


UNEARTHED. 

BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 

Once in a while there occurs, in real life, grassy lanes and quiet streets, bringing a ibv 
an episode which outrivals all the imaginary letters, and sometimes, out of the nnknowi^ 
tales that ever were written. fable-like world, a son or daughter, whq hat 

Somewhere between New York and Maine “ come home,” for a visit. In the spring the 
are the remnants of an old town. Most of ploughmen make a faint stir of life. The^oe- 
the old people have died; the few children birds come earlier and stay later than elae- 
born there have gone away. The residents where. There is no hand lifted against them; 
dwell like hermits in their antiquated houses they build in the old cherry trees xurnK^eeted. 
among their moss-grown orchards, knowing Tho cattle linger, on their way to thepastnif^ 
absolutely nothing of the march of time save to crop the lush grass in the shadows of the 
as marked by additions to the stones of their roadside elms. Once a week, an aged maii| 
hillside graveyard. Telegrams and express who lives by the river, draws a handcart of 
trains are legends to them. Once a week a flsh through the old town, calling enstoaeit 
yellow old stage-coach rumbles through the by the blatant echoes of a tin horn. Tho 
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■flence of paatnre, wood and grassy door- 
yard is seldom broken save by a whistle of a 
herdVboy, or the lowing of a cow. 

Here lived old Peter Felix and his grand- 
dilld Salome. They resided on the out¬ 
skirts of the town, in a poor hut, situated in 
so remote a spot that the other residents of 
the place seldom saw them. But if you bad 
asked about these people, yon would have 
been told that old Felix was a Jew, and in 
spite of the old shanty, that he had plenty of 
gold. Probably the story of his wealth was 
not tme, but that Salome’s beauty was of the 
Jewish type was unmistakable. Her great 
black eyes, the shower of dark curls, the 
small, voluptuous mouth, and the deeply 
stained cheek were Ishmaelitish. She was 
fifteen years old, and innocent as the birds 
whose songs she mocked. She had lived here 
ever since she could remember; the old hut 
was all the home she knew. 

Less known than these people was a man 
who lived in a house called “ The Castle,.” in 
the woods. It was a large stone building, so 
old’that the woods had grown up around it 
and shut it out from the rest of the world. 
That man, who was called Stacy, had lived 
there Ibr six or seven years. He was seldom 
seen. Some people said that he was a good- 
looking man of about forty, others dedared 
that he was grizzled, aged and frightful. He 
had a servant, who was seen, sometimes, 
hunting for his cow, and the servant’s uaiue 
was said to be DuvaL The master never 
came into the town, and no one ever visited 
the Castle. 

One day Salome’s linnet flew from its cage. 
She called to it, but it would not return. 
Step by step it led her out of the garden into 

the woods. 

It was spring weather. Other linnets were 
singing in the trees. The tame bird fluttered 
to the branches of an oak, and called for a 
mate. In vain the young girl sought to 
allure it Nature was stronger than habit. 
The linnet flew higher and sang more sweetly. 
At length it took to wing again. 

Panting with apprehension, the girl follow¬ 
ed, wind^ throngh the trees, leaping over 
brooks and stones—tearing her clothing on 
* the shrubs and thorny vines. Now and then 
she would lose sight cX the linnet; again she 
would see him sporting across her path. All 
at once he rose in a swift, unerring flight, 
and* was lost fh>m her sight over the tops of 
the trees. At that moment darkness fell, and 
flalom^ kx^Bg around, found she was lost. 


Never before in ber life had she penetrated 
the woods to this depth. Everything looked 
solemn and strange. The bird songs died 
with the fading light, and all was very still. 
A little rivulet trickled through the leaves 
at her feet. 

“I will follow the water,” said the girl, 
bravely. 

She followed the streamlet until it became 
so dark that^ she could not see it sparkling 
among the leaves. She put down her hand, 
and found that it had not stopped, but she 
could not see to trace its course any further. 

At first she was very much frightened, but 
the stars had come out and were looking 
down on her so peacefully that she grew 
assured and began to feel safe. The dew 
drew out the many faint fragrances of the 
woods, and made the air very sweet. So, at 
length, Salome crept into a bed of fallen 
leaves, under the low branches of a shrub 
oak, and prepared to spend the night there. 

“ I can sleep here very well,” she said; “ and 
in the morning I can find my way home.” 

She was tired and slept soundly all night in 
her strange bed. At last the red beams of 
the sun penetrated to her resting-place, and 
made her stir uneasily. At length she opened 
her eyes, and found a horrible old man kneel¬ 
ing on the grass beside her, looking eagerly 
at her. With a scream she started to her 
feet. 

** Mam’selle need not fear old Duval,” said 
the old man, with a horrible grin. “He 
thought he had found one little wood- 
nymph.” 

“lam Salome Felix,” said the girl. “ I got 
lost last night, in the woods, and could not 
find my way home. Will you show me the 
path?” 

“ Oui—ouiP^ said the old man, “ let mam’¬ 
selle follow me.” 

He led the way. He was stunted, twisted 
and yellow. He limped. In his hand he 
carried a great ox-goad. He looked at 
Salome now and then, with his hideous grin. 

“ He is repulsive,” thought Salome, “ but I 
need not care, if he shows me the way 
home.” 

The sun shone like gold into the woods; 
all the little birds were carolling. They 
crushed the fragrant wild violets beneath 
their feet. 

They continued to walk until the beams of 
the son became hot, and Salome was very 
tired. 

“ I did not think I wandered so far last 
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nigbtsaid she; “ but, indeed, one thinks of 
nothing else when they are cliasing a lost 
linnet.” 

Her face was so bright and sweet that the 
old man bent upon her another of his fright¬ 
ful grins. 

They walked on. They met the little 
streamlet again which was glittering like a 
chain of diamonds among the brown leaves. 

“Will not the streamlet lead us out?” she 
asked. 

“ No,” said the old man. 

Though it was getting towards noon, the 
way seemed growing dimmer, instead of 
brighter. The trees stood close, and wove 
their branches into a great net-work over¬ 
head. This cast a green light on the face of 
the old man and made him look more ugly 
than ever. 

“ I am getting tired,” said Salome, at length. 

The old man stopiHjd and looked at her 
with a strange look. 

“Is mam’selle weary at last? Ah well, 
then, suppose we stop at my house and get 
a little rest, before we go on ?” 

“And I am very hungry,” said Salome, 
ready to cry, 

“So? I will give mam’selle some bread 
and a cup of milk before we go on.” 

“ Well,” said Salome, faintly, “ if your house 
is not very far.” 

“It is not very far,” said the old man, 
grinning, and nodding his wicked old 
head. 

He turned abruptly and came to a strong 
wooden gate behind a hedge of yew trees. 
He unlocked this gate, and pushed the way 
throitgh a narrow path, bordered with high 
shrubs, to some stone steps that led to a low 
door in a large building. He unlocked this 
door which was of iron, and grated on its 
hinges, and led the way into a large low room 
where there was a bed, and a table, and a 
chair. On the table were the remnants of a 
meal—a roasted rabbit on a platter, and some 
bread. Though it was May, a little fire, 
smouldering on the hearth, was very welcome 
the air of the low room was so chill. As 
soon as the old man and Salome entered this 
apartment, the place echoed with the baying 
of a great bloodhound which was chained to 
a kennel in a comer, and whose heavy black 
muzzle and bloodshot eyes were fVightfuLto . 
the young girl. 

0,1 dare not stay,” ^e cried. Just then 
she heard the responsive barking of other 
dogs from other parts of the house* 


“Mam’selle need not fear,* said { 

man. “ Lie down, Tark!” 

The dog slunk into his kennd, as the cU 
wretch lifted his ox-gpad, and all the baiUng 
gradually ceased. 

“ Come and eat,” said old Duval, brlngiilga - 
clean plate and knife from a comer cupboaid j 
for the young girl. 

Salome’s hunger had vanished, but As ^ 
managed to swallow a little bread* She 
noticed that though the plate and kniib wajjl { 
coarse, the goblet for water was of fine, pi^ j 
silver, beautifully enriched with molten rosdL 
She thought it a very strange place; she wfii ; 
uneasy, and rose, at last, to go away. Bat 
the old man had gone, and had taken the dflg < 
in his chain with him. 

She sat down to wait for his retam. A 
very pleasant smell, as from a garden, cane 
in at the open door, A beautifiil butierfi]^ 
all purple and black and gold— ^followed tin 
rays of sunshine in, and sported aroond hsL 
A rosebush bad shed its red petals at tlie'top 
of the stone steps, and they blew In nd 
danced over the floor. 

Salome waited and listened, thinking lUi 
a queer place to which she had eoaoh 
She had never heard of “ the Castle.” New 
and then she thought she heard 8tB|W in A 
room above, but the moments crept fay, Ihfi 
sunshine withdrew from the room, and no i 
one came. She began to tremble with eofl - l 
and fear. This was worse than being lost m 
the woods, '* 

She kindled more fire, but she left the dooe 
open, for she could not bear to shut limekf 
into that lonesome room. The staia and dw 
singing of the garden insects seemed oompaa|tt 
She was familiar with both. But at length^i^ 
great bat flew into the room, and beat ahoiifl 
her head until she screamed, and when ha 
flitted out, was glad to close the door on 
him. ‘ 

She sat on the hearth and fed the fl^ add^ 
wondered where she was, and who the oitf ' 
man was, and what her poor old \|mindlbllii|( ^ 
would think, crying over her troittieB, > 
long time. But she was very weary,* and hiJ 
came sleepy. She looked wistfhlly at 
pallet, covered with warm blankets, but dMfi * 
feared to go to sleep. The horrible old nidSl|*i 
the dogs, the lonely boose, inspired her 
vague suspicions of evil Of the two, she 1^ * 
rather have slept unsheltered In the 
but at length fear gave way before exhanetl^j, 
and throwing herself upon the low bed^ 
gill &U into a heavy slnmber. * 
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When die moke in the morning, she saw 
upon the table a tray laden with steaming 
fbod. The aerviee which contained the 
' Tfaedi wee of fine porcelain; the cups were of 
fold and eilTer. A fire was also burning 
iQon the'hearth. 

▲ppioaehlng the table, the half-famished 
giri drank of the chocolate, and ate of the fine 
. wbeaten ToUa. 

*The old man has come back,” she thought, 
"bat If he doea not appear, when I have 
finhlied my breakfast, I will go forth alone. 

1 had fitf rather wander in the woods than to 
. be confined here.” 

Bat when ahe had eaten her breakfast, the 
old man did not come, and she opened the 
gnat door, and ascended the stone steps in 
the guden. All was fi^h, dewy and spark- 
fiag in the morning sun. But the spot was 
ywf atlll; the songs of the birds seemed 
dbCanL 

Half fcarfiilly Salome passed down the path 
befiwe her. It was choked with rank cypress 
vinea, and she had not gone far before a 
rabbit ran before her feet The path grew 
namwer, for the thicket of shrubbery on 
either al^ met and tangled and blocked the 
way. At last it grew so dense that she was 
finoed to pause and turn back to find another 
path. 

tub one she ‘noticed as opening to the 
Hitbt of the stone steps, but she could not 
tell whidi one she had come by. She went 
but a short distance on it, and found it 
dioked up by ft thorny vine. On turning to 
go baek, she found another path leading from 
ft. She followed this for a long way, but it 
led Into another that looked so wild and 
daik, under a line of yew trees, that she 
hesitated. 

*l>o you find your walk pleasant?” asked 
a woice, near her. 

She started in afllright, and turning, saw a 
man emeiging from the shrubbery. He was 
handaome tot for a reckless, unkempt look 
he bad, as if he slept in his clothes, and never 
eombed his hair. It was matted in thick 
blaek curls on hisshoulders. He had abunch 
of roees in his hand which he offered to the 
young girl, while his eyes sparkled strangely. 

wUh to find my way out of this garden,” 
aatd Salome, in a trembling Toice. 

**Toa are not in a pleasant part of it,” said 
thaman. "Come with me.” 

Parting the tangled shrubbery with his 
bands* he^opened'a way to a green glade en- 
d oa e d by loeust trees in blossom. Here was 
27 


a fountain, beds of flowers and some seats. 

“ Sit down and rest, you must be tired,” he 
said. 

“ No,” Salome said, I cannot stay. I have 
been lost from home since day before yester¬ 
day. An old man offered to show me the 
way, and brought me here. Now I cannot 
find my way out.” 

" But would you not like to stay here ?” 
asked the strange mj^n. ‘‘You have not seen 
yet the pleasant rooms which this house con¬ 
tains. It is quite an abode of luxury.” 

“ I want to go home,” said Salome. 

“ But your home is poor and mean. If you 
will consent to stay here, you shall have all 
the comforts that money can buy.” 

“ No, no,” said Salome, fearfully. 

“ But you must stay here,” said the man, 
his eyes beginning to glitter irefully. “ My 
servant brought you here to please me. I 
intend that you shall remain, and you may as 
well consent as to oppose me.” 

Salome burst into tears. The man drew 
near to comfort her, but she sprang from him 
in affright 

“ O, please let me go to my grandfather,” 
she begged. 

“Why, how foolish you are!” said the man. 
“How can you desire to return to that 
wre^hed hovel? Here you can have cas,e 
and luxury. You can have anything you 
like, provided you do not make a noise to at¬ 
tract people’s attention to us. I will devote 
my life to making you happy.” 

But Salome only wept and trembled. 

“If you are anxious about your grand¬ 
father I will send Duval to say that you are 
well and happy, and to carry him a bag of 
gold,” said her companion. 

“ O, let me go home!” prayed Salome. 

“ Take care! do not try my patience too 
far,” exclaimed the man. 

Salome hushed her sobs for fHght, and 
stood with her face hidden. 

“Will you consent?” asked the man. 

She trembled, but shook her head. 

“ I will leave you to yourself for a while,” he 
said, angrily, and strode off. 

V^en Salome found herself alone, she 
darted away from the spot, and with beating 
heart and streaming eyes sought to find egress 
from that hated garden. In vain she hurried 
to and fh), tearing her clothes and wounding 
her hands amoug the thorns and briers. The 
garden seemed one dense, overgrown wilder¬ 
ness; the paths leading one into another, 
never terminated at the gate by which she 
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bad entered. At length she threw hereelf 
down upon a bed of flow'eriug moss and cried 
bitterly. 

As the day wore away her dread and 
terror increased. How could she spend 
another night under that hated roof? Again 
she started on a fruitless search, to pause 
exhausted, as the evening gathered, where 
the rank shrubbery, close as a wall, shot up 
around her. If she could only escape to the 
woods! Their loneliness seemed comparative 
safety to her, as she stood listening and 
shivering at the faint noises of the garden. 

The stars came out again; the dews crept 
dark and chill around her. With pallid face 
and sobbing breath slw wandered on ipitil 
she came to the stone steps and the open 
door. 

She knelt down here and prayed, and then 
fell asleep with her face against the cold 
stones. At midnight she awoke, and after 
listening to the stillness for a little while, 
crept into the little bed, and slumbered more 
sweetly. 

When she awoke, she forced herself to eat 
the remnants of yesterday’s meal. She felt 
weak and ill, and the room seemed turning 
around to her* She went out into the .air, 
and sat down upon a stone bench under a 
tree. The fresh air revived her. She buried 
her face in her hands and prayed for 
deliverance. 

All at once she saw the man who inspired 
her so with terror standing among the 
shrubbery, and watching her. Tie approiiched 
her slowly. 

Will you consent to live here with me?” 
he asked. 

“No, never!” she answered. 

He laughed, cruelly, and turned away. 

She remained in the garden all day. At 
night she slept, unmolested, upon the pallet 

In the morning she ate a little bread that 


was swollen. A burning fever sneceededte ' 
chili. Eising from the couch, she ataggend 
to the table, took therefrom goblet, JOfl 
crept up the stone steps. She^waaderad w 
in search of the fountain. 

At length she heard it running over d|p 
-basin, and though her heart beat quickly 
fear, dreading lest she should meet the ma^ 
ter of the garden, she crossed the suimf^ 
glade, and dipping the goblet in thebaah^ 
drank with feverish eagerness. * 

For a few moments she seemed atrongeb 
Observing a small summer-house beneath tbp 
locusts she entered it. 

The walls were of lattice-work, and it had 
a door at either end. A luxuriant gnv^ 
vine clambering over the roo^ made thi 
place dim and cool. At first she did notaaa 
that the place was occupied. She sank iulP 
a seat, discovering at the moment a ta|Ua 
containing books, glasses and a dish of atiaiiy 
berries—and before she was hardly sealed the 
figure of a man rose from the bench where ho 
was lying. With a cry she started to her 
feet 

“ Sit down—you need not run, for yon can¬ 
not run away from me,” said the tynmk 
“You hardly look as fierce as jou did 
yesterday morning.” 

She s.at passive, almost fainting. Heroom- 
panion drew a seat to her side, smiling slyly 
as he observed how instinctively she ahian^ 
from him. 

“Not tamed yet? How obstinate beantt- 
ful women are I My maid, Nanettei, who la 
old and ugly, would give more than her Uli 
for a diamond like this;” and as he spoke ^ 
slipped a missive and beautiful ring Qpc||t 
lier little cold hand. 

• 

“ I am ill and hungry,” moaned Salom^. j 

“ You have only to promise to be mlne^ to 
have instantly the daintiest food and rlclM|^ 
W’ine brought to your hand.” 


was left upon the table.. Another day she 
spent wandering in the garden, but she was 
weak from much weeping and insufficient 
food, and at dark lay down to the deep 
slumbers of exhaustion.. 

She rose.again, but she had no food. The 
terrible suspicion that the master of this, 
her prison, meant to starve her to a compli¬ 
ance, to his wishes, came over her. With a 
shudder, she lay down again, quite too ill now 
to bear the violence of her emotions. She 
lay shuddering with cold and Illness. 

A biting thirst and a bitter hunger came 
over her. Her Ups were parched, her tongue 


She turned her face from him. The 
moment she felt his arms glide around 
With a strength given of terrorjdie wrenc^iil^. 
herself from his embrace, striking him, 
her small clenched hand, fuU in the face. 

“Little fool!” he hissed, glowing 


anger. 

He would have said more but for a q’ 
sound at the end of the summer-hoiue,; 
the cUck of a lock. With avengeful IqA 
the vibrating frame and pallid foc^ of^ 

. girl,, he. turned to see whi^ joccaaioned 
noise. Suddenly the baying of the. 


bloodhound sounded in the gaidont • 
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ttm piiued, tamed p&le, trembled. He sad- 
dndlf ipniig to the other door, but staggered 
^ A ooloesal form towered in the 
SDlniMSA A huge man, dressed only in 
dmiy, rigged vestments, his eyes like coals of 
sir weary and resolute, came, step by 
Aep^ towarde Salome’s tormentor who re- 
tnited before him. 

^Oowttdl traitor! murderer!” he said, in 
a low, intense voice. " Do you know me, 
thiof I know you only too well. Do I not 
know the man who betrayed my trust, 
ndueed my wife, and robbed me of my hard 
evningB? Let this witness that I set my 
Mi upon him and the svoish of a knife, 
driien into flesh, turned the horrified girl 
ttit 

A pool ef blood ran across the fioor; her 
tonientor lay in it. The stranger discharged 
aplitol ftill In the face of the prostrate man, 
tamed, ani left the summer-house. 

' He strode away. Salome watched him go. 
A moment after she heard a horse galloping 
fhiQi^ the wood. She hesitated an instant, 
ghooed at.the dead man upon the fioor, and 
m after. 

The path by which the intruder had gone 
hdiMg^tto the open gate. She flew out 


into the open wood. She ran on till she 
found wheel ruts. She followed them for 
more than a mile. At length she emerged 
upon an open road. She was miles from 
home, but a good-natured carter took her up 
and brought her to her grandfather’s door. 

Salome’s strange story spread far and wide. 
A party was made up to investigate the mat¬ 
ter. Suspecting that the Castle ” was the 
scene of these strange deeds, they proceeded 
thither. The dead body was found in the 
summer-house, the “Castle” had been de¬ 
serted by the servants who had evidently 
taken away many valuables. Some money 
and many rich articles were found in the 
rooms. Fortunately the dogs, who bayed 
furiously at this intrusion, were chained. As 
they were discovered to be all of the pure 
bloodhound breed, they were fed and ap¬ 
propriated by new owners. The furniture 
was sold to defray the burial expenses of the 
corpse, which was lain in a nameless 
grave. 

In the course of fifty years more the 
“Castle” crumbled to the ground. The 
murderer was never discovered, but many 
old legends concerning him cling around the 
spot. 


MY MIRACULOUS ESCAPES. 

BY SELF SHAKPXER. 


' 1 BATS read of many narrow escapes, both 
^.lif aea and land, from bloody pirates, or en- 
igUpbiiig waves, of the one, and merciless 
‘ or wild beasts, of the other. With a 

likndder I recall my own experience, to 
[ VUdi, after a lapse of nearly a score of years, 
t cannot look back, without thanking a 
Had Providence for my remarkable preser- 
Won. 

'.’In the year 1862,1 took passage on board a 
^tUp at San Francisco, California, ‘ for the 
iNbrnna, on my way home from the gold 
•foinci.' Onr ship, the Ida, carried some two 
toidred passengers, mostly returning miners. 
Bone like myself had been unsuccessful, 
Mflik others had gathered rich rewards from 
ftigoldeh'sflCnds. 

’ According to the old adage, “ a good begin- 
flhg makes a bad ending,” we might have 
Mb prepared for ill lack, for a vessel never 
M her port 'with a brighter prospect than 

m mus. 


It was a beautiful balmy morning in Sep¬ 
tember, wdth just breeze enough to fill the 
sails; a day to make one feel young and buoy¬ 
ant, and glad that he is amid the living to 
enjoy it. How grandly we sailed out into the 
beautiful bay. In fancy I can yet see the 
crowd upon the wharf, and the waving of 
bats and handkerchiefs, as they bade us a 
silent farewell. How gloriously we passed 
through the “Golden Gates,” those portals 
through which the wealth and expectations 
of nations have gone and come; those guar¬ 
dian sentinels that stand to protect the most 
beautiful bay in the world. 

Our voyage for the first half of the way 
was most oheerfhl and prosperous, but as we 
sailed into the tropics storms began, light at 
first, but each succeeding one grew more 
severe. They came on with a regularity 
seldom equalled, until we could almost cer¬ 
tainly expect one every evening. They some¬ 
times gave us little warning, and several 
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times pur vessel was in danger of capsizing, or 
being thrown upon her beam-ends; then any 
fluttering or neglect of duty might have been 
fatal to her living freight Had it not 
bee^l for one of these storms, and my own 
carelessness, I perhaps would not have this 
story to relate. 

It is said “ familiarity breeds contempt.” I 
think this was true with me. I was a great 
coward, during the first bad weather, but I 
gradually became accustomed to it, so that I 
kept on deck during some of the worst hurri¬ 
canes we had, and I enjoyed the sight of the 
wild warring elements, watching our noble 
tars as they kept the vessel taut and trim 
in the midst of the howling storm. 

On the eve of the twenty-third of Septem¬ 
ber, well do I remember the date, a hurricane 
came on Just at dusk. I hastened on deck, 
without any premonition of what was to fol¬ 
low. The crew had taken in nearly all the 
sails, and we were scudding along under bare 
poles, at the rate of seven or eight knots an 
hour, through the angry storm; red, blue and 
yellow lightning was playing and darting 
athwart the stormy sky; great drops of icy 
rain struck me in the face; I grasped the 
gunwale tightly to secure myself; the mate 
was issuing some orders to the crew, this I 
well remember. The next instant I was over¬ 
board in the foaming, seething waters, 
whether from a sudden lurch of the ship, or 
my hold giving way, 1 know not Upon rising 
to the surface, I distinctly heard the cry 
above the noisy elements, of “ man overboard, 
man the boats!” and saw the vessel fast leav¬ 
ing me to my fate, until the waves and dark¬ 
ness hid her forever from my view. I was an 
excellent swimmer. I swam towards the fast 
receding ship with all the strength 1 could 
exert, in hopes that the boats, if searching, 
would find and take .me in. Vain hope, 
futile exertions! If they ever tried to find 
me I know not. I soon became so exhausted 
that I ceased all attempts in that direction, 
and gave up all hopes of being rescued by my 
late comrades. Something struck me on the 
head, knocking me nearly senseless, I grasped 
it—it was a thick, heavy plank, eighteen 
inches in width, and about ten feet in length. 
I got upon it—It buoyed me up sufficiently to 
rest myself without making much exertion to 
keep my head above the water. 


rades were ffir from my reach, and I mil 
not blame them for it, for I doubted If 
could live in the gale, mudi leaa eoold thi 
ship lay to, to enable them to search for iw; 
and they had probably done all they eoold to 
save me in throwing the plank oveiboard tint ' 
I now rested upon. I thought it ml^t be 
only a question of time between my 1m and 
theirs, for if the hurricane oontinoed longlt. 
would drive them upon a rocky ooas^ iHileh 
would prove fatal to them and the TeanL 
These thoughts passed through my Mind 
as I tossed upon the angry waves, a h o p e k m 
castaway. 

How I passed that dreadful night I cn 
scarcely remember. The morning broke 
and bright, the storm was over, butthewmi 
ran mountains high. With my ]dank yet 
under me I was sometimes on the pinnadeof 
the topmost of them, and again deep down tai 
the trough of the sea. Soon as tf was 
enough, from the highest waves I ioofad 
eagerly around. Not a sail was in 
nothing but the wide expanse of zbllhifo 
heaving waters. My spirits sank^ for until 
now I had a faint hope that a vessel. In paaa- 
ing, or a sight of land would greet n^y eyan 
Vain expectations!. I prayed and conadbf 
spells until I was nearly crazed and 
exhausted. Thus time passed, and 1 grew 
calm—the calmness bom of despair. 

About the middle of the day, fkauk tlii 
highest waves I tossed upon I though 1 
could see land, looking like mountain topto | 
could not clearly determine, they niig^ bi 
clouds, and now how anxiously 1 watchnd iif 
them. After an agonizing interval of aoW toi t , 
hours, again I saw them; this time 1 wan mm 
it was land, thrice blemed land! But nowr 
the question arose, **can I reach it alivnil 
This seemed very doubtfrd. I waa oddAftoft 
under a tropical sun; I was nearly fuaUbuti 
from my long fast Hunger and thlnt^ wift 
my exertions, had almost exhausted BMk 
Life was dear to me, and I would exiett nQf 
utmost to reach land, eVen though It hm 
rocky, barren coast Slowly I •tnigg)ad..ad| 
ward with my plank yet under nw. 1 dniet, 
not give it up for fear I should sink to rlaotiH 
more. Just before daylight fkded JE 

could see land plainly, and 1 X wg#: 

trees growing along the shore, yet 1 iran wdk 
sure but It might be imagination. 


I could now review my situation; awful in¬ 
deed did it appear to me—the glowering 
darkness, vivid flashes of lightning, and the 
furious driving storm. 1 knew my late com- 


Eind Providence seemed to fovor mmi I 
strong wind began to blow towards the 1 
I now made a much better hoadwwpf 
another difficulty now beset me. 1 
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keap awike; tired and womoat nature moat 
give waj to Bleep. This would be fatal to me, 
and I eacerted myself to the utmost to keep 
my^yea open, ever and anon arousing my¬ 
self as 1 felt my hold giving way upon my 
plank 

Thus the second night wore away. When 
it became light I had Just energy enough left 
ts-locdE Ibr land. There it was! scarce a 
league away; but hope and strength were 
alaiost gpne. I could do but little now to 
isich ft, yet the waves were lending me their 
help. 1 knew they would .cast me upon it, 
dead or alive. I hoped the latter, yet it did 
not seem to matter much which. 

How this day passed I have no distinct 
retofleetion. I dimly remember of darkness 
deelng around, still clinging to my plank, 
stili ebbing towards the land. I thought I 
nust be dying. Feebly I said a short prayer, 
then a stonniug sensation, and 1 knew no 
OMiie. 


1 awoke out of a refreshing sleep, and 
looked eagerly around; I could scarcely credit 
my senses^ the past seemed a horrible dream. 
1 was safe on land; the merciful waves bad 
lliioim me high aud dry when life had 
ahnrikt foisaken me. Bnt now a dreary iook- 
li|g prospect was before me-—a long sandy 
hsach, as fer as the eye could reach, hemmed 
In by towering cliib, on the sides of which 
grew some stunted pine and cedars. I tried 
to get upon my feet, but could not for a while, 
I was so fearfully sore and bruised. At length, 
wllh the aid of a reed that lay near me, I 
^ managed to atand erect once more. 

* 1 was ao nearly femished with hunger and 
’ flilist that I reeled like a drunken man. 1 
; ataggsrad along the beach in search of some- 
Hfediig to ^ipease my ravenous cravings. I 
- came to a amall spring of pure water, and 
eageriy swallowed all I could hold. I think 
tiini was the best water I ever drank in all 
my life- This strengthened me, and 1 con¬ 
tinued my search for food. Soon 1 found a 
dmd feh^east ashore during the night, that the 
wnltnies had not yet discovered. I devoured 
It nvsnondy; it was not the best of food, yet 
1 thoaght It was the sweetest meat I ever 
. mbou .1 now felt like a different being, and I 
tmvened the base of the clifib, in hopes of 
ifesdlng an opening or pass. By freqnent 
Jji—ting I IraveUed a long distance without 
|^iijrdiowofeDoce8B,and I began to fear night 
fepoiald overtake me In close proximity to my 
Jnte enemy, the salt water. But at length 1 


came to a banyon, through which flowed a 
stream of water. A narrow road or trail led 
along one side; this I gladly followed, not 
knowing nor caring much whither it led me, 
so that 1 got away from the vicinity of the 
ocean. I found plenty of berries of an agree¬ 
able taste; these I ate to my satisfaction. 
Darkness found me in a dreary, wild-looking 
place, but less rough and mountainous than 
that 1 had passed through. 1 was in hopes 
of finding some village or human habitation 
before nightfall; and now I was in a wilder¬ 
ness, how vast I knew not, nor did 1 know 
how to get out, unless by following the trail, 
which was now much plainer. This 1 believed 
to be the best policy, so 1 went ahead as fast 
as I could. 

Suddenly a crackling in the bush warned 
me of the near approach of some wild beast 
I looked—a low growl, two shining eyes tliat 
looked like balls of fire were within twenty 
paces of me. Horrorstruck I stood trans¬ 
fixed. I knew but too well what it was, and 
that I was in imminent peril. There, with 
glistening eyes, waving tail and erect mane, 
just fixing for a spring, was the lion of the 
Isthmus. A moment only I gazed, then ran 
with all the strength 1 could exert, terror 
lending fleetness to my feet 1 could hear 
the beast leaping close behind me, and ex¬ 
pected every instant to feel his fangs in my 
flesh. Soon 1 was so nearly exhausted that 
1 was on the point of giving up, when a small 
tree was just before me. I made a leap up as 
far as I could and grasped the trunk tightly 
with my arms, but before I could get higher 
out of his reach, the furious beast made a 
bound for me. Just a little short of his object, 
but succeeded in tearing the flesh open to the 
bone, from my knee to my ankle, with his 
sharp claws. However, I was soon out of his 
reach. Securing myself amid the branches of 
the tree, I took off iny shirt and bound up my 
wounded limb, and partly stanched the 
blood, which was now running in a stream. 
1 soon got so weak from my late exertions 
and loss of blood that 1 had to secuix} myself 
in the forks of the tree to keep from falling. 
Hy enemy made some desperate leaps for 
me, but finding they were short of the object, 
he finally gave it up, and lay down at the 
root of the tree and watched me with his 
terrible eyes. 

I was safe for the time, but bow long he 
would stay 1 did not know, but 1 judged he 
would leave at daylight. From my cramped 
position, and the pain of my wounded limb, 1 
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passed an awful night. However, it wore 
away at last, and I was free, iny captor hav¬ 
ing left at the approach of day. 

My exertions in descending the tree, with 
my wounded limb, caused me the severest 
pain. I hobbled along the trail some two 
miles or more and came to a plain, well- 
travelled road, running nearly north and 
south'. Judging that south would lead to 
Panama, I followed it. About the middle of 
the day I became so faint I could go no 
further. I lay down by the roadside so 
wretched that I scarcely would have risen to 
my feet to save my life. 

I fell into a stupid slumber, from which I 
was rudely awakened by some one shaking 
me by the shoulders. I opened my eyes ajid 
beheld a company of muleteers, who had, at 
sight of me, paused in the road; they spoke 
to mo in Spanish, which I understood, asking 
who I was, how I came there, where I was 


going. I freely told them of my troubles sod 
escapes, and of my severe wound. Th^ 
listened in astonishment and much wonder, 
and ended by giving me to eat and drink of 
their provision. One of tlieir number, who 
was quite a surgeon,dressed my wound; (h^ 
then divided the pack of one mule among^ 
the others and gave him to me to ride. They 
w'ere going to Panama, which they said wss 
two days travel yet. 

To make my long story short, I will add 
that 1 arrived in Panama safe. After atayiug 
there two weeks my wound was so far.hoded 
that 1 continued my journey to Chagiei^ 
there took passage in a steamer, and in dua 
time arrived safe home, after having passed 
through almost incredible dangers. As fhr 
my late shipmates, I never heard from them, 
and fear that the vessel with all on boaid 
w^as lost. 


THE MYSTERIOUS WRECK OF “ ROBBERS’ REACH ” 

BY HABEY BEMICK. 


A long, low, barren sandy reach, 

’Gainst which the waves swash mournfully, 
Where jagged points of broken reefs 
Project their arms into the sea. 

No shrub nor vine to greet the eye, 

Nor grateful shade, whose cool retreat 
Invites repose; but scorching sands 
Throw off a fervent, baleful heat 

No form of life, no flight of bird, 

To break the silence on the shore. 

Unless it be the sea’s low moan 
That wails a dirge forevermore. 

And out among those pointed reefr, 

The old wreck’s bleacheh ribs I mark. 

Like some leviathan of the deep. 

Half-hidden in the waters dark. 

Around her form the dank sea-weeds 
Cling with their noisome touch, to hide 
The ghastly, whiteness of her ribs 
That sway with motion of the tide. 

And ever as I look, the waves 
Dash, in their sullen fliry, o’er 
The hulk, as if it strove to hide 
From human gaze forevermore. 

For only when the angry surge, 

Beneath some subtile influence, leaves 
Its usual haunts along the cliffs, 

One only then the wreck perceives. 


For nigh a century she has lain, 

Yet none can tell her history. 

Or name, or build, or destined port^ 

All, all is wrapped in mystery. 

Yet, *mong the dwellers of the isles, 

There is an ancient legend told, 

Tliat ere this ship became a wreck. 

Her chief was murdered for his geld. 

And stranger yet, the legend states— 

The ship was wrecked, while yet a ft«lm 
Bested upon the harbor’s breast, 

Doomed through the vengeanoe of His UDL 

Now, on this barren reach, the sea 
Is never calm, nor groweth here 
Nor shrub nor vine, to greet the eye; 

Where once was life, now all is sere. 

And should yon doubt this eery tale, 

The islanders will jeer at yor^ 

And wag their rimy beards and si^, 

“ But cun you these strange frets eschew— 

“ That nothing grows! that nothing lives 1 
That round this wreck the ocean raves^ 
And there you see the hulk yourself^ 

And see the tumble of the waves.’* 

In truth, these are ezisting/aefr 
One cannot quite explain aw%y; 

Therefore, I take the wisest oonrse— 

Think as I please, nor say them naj. 
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MR. SMALLPIECE’S LEGACY. 

BY FBANK H. ANGIEB. 


■ Whsv people wanted to get to the office of 
]lr. Smallpiece, they were obliged to go up a 
?in 7 dirty street and through a dirtier al'ey, 
and then under a dark and gloomy archway 
into a little open court, where Mr. Small- 
pfece's sign, a square sheet of tin painted 
white and lettered in black, revealed the fact 
that the occupant of the office over whose 
door it was nailed, was Simon Smallpiece 
]b^ Attorney and Counsellor at Law. The 
sffloe itself was quite pleasant and cheeiful 
idien yon once got inside of it, for its back 
windows opened upon a sunny little bit of 
eommoii, green with soft grass and waving 
trees In summer, and spotlessly pure with an 
expanse of virgin snow in winter. On many 
an afternoon had Mr. Smallpiece, sitting at 
hb worm-eaten old desk in the antique win¬ 
dow-space, looked up from his w'ork and 
catching sight of a dickey-bird hopping about 
among the rustling leaves outside the open 
window, become lost in dreamy reverie which 
bd him to waste whole hours in following 
the unrestrained vagaries of idle thought. 
In fimt, dreaming was almost the only rec¬ 
reation which Mr. Smallpiece ever had now. 
He could remember, and that easily enough, 
a time when he was not the childless old 
man which life had left him years ago. There 
had been a day when a cheerful home, 
graced with the luxuries of life and rendered 
sacred by the love of wife and daughter, was 
not the least of hb worldly possessions; and 
now hb wilb lay sleeping under a round, 
green mound of turf in the churchyard 
, yonder, while hb daughter^ 

** Woree even than dead P’ exclaimed Simon 
Smallpiece^ clenching hb hand as he thought 
of her. "Worse even than dead. May my 
.cone go with her, and with him who robbed 
mp of her.” 

And then he sat back in hb leathern-cov¬ 
ered chair, biting the end of his penholder 
savagely, and thought, with bitterness in his 
lieart, of the day, so long ago, when she bad 
come to him holding Will Allen by the hand, 
and when Will, standing proudly before him 
In the ftill nobility of stalwart manhood, had 
asked hihi for Nellie as hb wife. Mr. Small- 
piece remembered, too, with a chuckle of 
exultation, how he had shown Will Allen to 


the door at once and forbid him ever enter¬ 
ing his house again; how he had sent Nellie 
to her room in a flood of tears, and how he 
had himself returned to Will Allen all the 
foolish letters and keepsakes which he ever 
had the audacity to send to Simon Smail- 
pieceb daughter. The old lawyer could not 
but acknowledge to himself, as he sat think¬ 
ing of these things, that he had made some¬ 
what of a jackass of himself, after all, for 
Nellie had obstinately refused to marry the 
wealthy suitor whom he had selected for 
her, and had persisted in her silly attachment 
for this lout of a countryman, whom she 
ultimately ran away with and married. But 
Simon Smallpiece had sent his loudest curses 
after them, and had never seen the face of 
his only child from that day to this. He 
never would forgive her, and there was com¬ 
fort in assuring himself of that, at all events. 

And so old Simon had lived alone ever 
since, his temper soured against all mankind, 
and his heart, if he ever had one, which is 
doubtful, chilled to a thing of stone. He 
was reputed rich, but few ever saw tbe color 
of bis money. No beggar ever came to him 
for alms, or if he did so once, was very care¬ 
ful to keep clear of him forever aLer. His 
lodgings, in the upper story of the same old 
building with his office, were miserable and 
mean in the extreme. His clothes were 
threadbare, and his face was pinched with the 
hard lines of avarice and selfishness. With 
no charity for the suffering, with no feeling 
of kindliness for the unfortunate, with his 
heart closed to every appeal from womanly 
tenderness or childish innocence, Simon 
Smallpiece avowed himself the enemy of the 
world, and passed hb life in picking quarrels 
with it. Thb perhaps was one reason of his 
success in business—a success most signally 
evident in hb ability to “ nurse ” hb suits 
tenderly, and to prolong their Mtigation in a 
most marvellous manner. 

One lazy afternoon, Mr. Smallpiece, chanc¬ 
ing to look up from the misty deeps of a long 
chancery bill in which be was Just then sub¬ 
merged, caught sight through the open win¬ 
dow, of a little child standing upon the step 
of a house on the opposite side of the com¬ 
mon. There was nothing interesting to Mr. 
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Smallpiece in children. As a general role he 
hated them, but as he happened to glance at 
this wee little lady, standing, so plump and 
rosy, upon the doorstep, she suddenly clapped 
her chubby hands together and gave such a 
joyous little scream of delight that Simon 
actually smiled. Yes, he did, and it was 
something he had not done for a very long 
time. Looking in the direction in which the 
child was gazing, he saw a man, clad in the 
dress of a workman, coming across the com¬ 
mon. And this person, when he came to 
where the child was standing, caught her up 
high above his head with a little laugh, 
and bringing her down into his arms again, 
kissed her. Whether Mr. Smallpiece’s heart 
was a trifle more tender than usual just then 
1 cannot say, but it seemed to him that there 
was something in the movement of the 
workman very pleasing and pretty. He re¬ 
membered a time when he was wont to do 
the same thing to his own child himself. 

The child, catching a glimpse of Mr. 
Smallpiece’s bald head shining brightly 
at the open window, said something to the 
man who held her, and the latter putting her 
down upon the ground, led her slowly across 
the lawn toward the attorney’s ofl&ce. 

“Whose brat is that?” said Simon, when 
they had approached near enough for con¬ 
versation. 

“She is not a hrat,” replied the man, 
quickly. “Doesn’t she look pretty enough 
to be called something better than that?” 

“ Hum,” grunted Mr. Smallpiece. “ Well, 
child then. Whose is it? Yours?” 

“She’s mine*now,” replied the man, “but 
I’m not her father. She’s my brother’s child, 
sir.” 

“ She seems almighty fond of you,” said 
Simon, “ seeing that you’re not her natural 
parent.” 

“ She 18 fond of me, aint you, Daisy ?” re¬ 
joined the workman, stooping down to pull 
her yellow curls through his fingers. 

For answer the child put her little round 
arms about his knee and laid her dimpled 
cheek close against it. 

“Why don’> your brother take care of 
her?” asked Mr. Smallpiece, looking at the 
little girl a trifie less sourly than he usually 
looked at people. 

“ My brother is dead, sir,” said the man. 
“ The child has no father but me.” 

“ Where’s her mother?” 

“ Her mother was left very poor,” he re¬ 
plied. “She had one little boy besides this 


child, and was hardly able to loppoii then ^ 
both with her unaided hands. She lives s 
many miles away, sfr, and once in a while 
Daisy and I go down there to see her—oa 
holidays and such Hke.’ , 

“ What does she do for a living?” 

“ She does plain sewing, when she can get 
it.” ' ' 

“A hard way of eaniing a living,” said Mr* 
Smallpiece, “ very hard. But I dare say she 
don’t work any harder than I do— not a .bit,, 
not a bit.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said the man, “ but she h a* ' 
woman. I am a bachelor like youiaelf, air,’ 
and I ofiered to take this little one and carsi 
for her while 1 lived. 1 am veiy ^ad 1 did 11^ 
for she has made the whole worid bri^t tOr 
me—a great deal brighter than it ever was* 
before.” 

“ Bah I” said the lawyer, with a gestore efi 
disgust “All humbug. I don’t want aQj; 
young ones about me, 1 can tell you. ThoaSi 
that want ’em can have ’em. I don’t” 

The man laughed and caught the eMM opt 
in his arms again. % .• i 

“She’s a pretty child enough,” sald'8liiioii,i 
looking at her again critically throng^ Us. 
glasses. “ I’ve got an apple in my dedc hany. 
Do you think she would like it?” 

The child held out her fiit hands, eageriy* / 

“ Here,” said Mr. Smidlpiece, taldiig a led', 
apple out of his drawer and tossing It to the:: 
man, who gave it to the little lady in ]di& 
arms, “ now go away quick. Pta Tory bnqr.”*:. 

The man laughed again, and touching his: 
hat withdrew, holding one of the ehnbhyi 
fists in his great brown hand and making; 
believe to bite it, while the child • miiiidied* ‘ * 
the apple which she held in the other. • < 
When they had gone, Mn Smallpiece toaned’' 
back in his chair and reflected upon hiS 'QiK: 
paralleled weakness. What interest had he fal-:. 
children, that he should feel so soft-heaitdl 
toward this little one ? Was he getting dhfld-'i 
ish in his old age? He did not know. Pea-> 
sibly so. At all events, a new fteUng^ orr 
rather an old feeling revived, had sprung up: 
in his breast and caused him to look upon 
his own cynical nature in something of anaw> 
light. 

The next afternoon the child appeamd*- 
again upon the step and again did the man » 
toss her high above his head when ha mab: 
her. Looking across the little green comnuM^u ; 
the workman recognised the lawyer with'Ut 
pleasant nod, and then began an uproariona: 
romp upon the soft grass with the chUd. Hhi 
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' hf dam and allowed ber to roll over him. 
' fie.nade believe to ebaae ber and then, 
adm die tamed upon him, ran away feign¬ 
ing great terror, ao that the child’s clear 
• laq^ter rang ont into the still afternoon air 
Bbe a peal of little silvery bells. He went 
. dam upon his hands and knees, and, putting 
' the little one on his back, trotted about the 
km, pretending to be a horse, and otherwise 
eoadnetlng himself in a manner so extrava- 
gmt and lidicaloas, and sending his compau- 
ko into such convulsions of merriment, that 
SiBion Smallpieoe, quite before he was aware 
. of it, iband himself leaning back in his chair 
Sid kiigWng almost as heartily as they. 

*1 dioald like to do that, myself,” thought 
flhmn. And although yon may not believe 
ttflthaetaally true that the old lawyer left 
Ui work, and, putting on his hat, quit his 
' oBse by the back door and walked across 
die-eoinmon to Join them. To be sure, he 
tookno part in their sport, and only stood 
under the trees to watch the proceedings, 
butbdhre he went back to his writing, the 
dbild had another great red apple, bigger 
’ thk tfipmihnn both her chubby fists together. 

' And so between these people a sort of half- 
jawfllir aeqaalntance sprang up, which grad¬ 
ually became to Simon Smallpiece so pleasant 
and agreeable, that at last, whenever the 
j WMbman and hk niece ikiled to appear on 
} thse pleasant afternoons, the lawyer would 
; saqpsslanee a shade of disappointment. Un- 
r sohiAoiialy to himsdf, the attrition with the 
’ brto cd nt hatnre of the child was rubbing off 
; apM of the hard protuberances of selfish- 
usm end nncharity upon his own character. 
Somdhow he could not think of this little 
one and his om daughter, who was once a 
Alld, too^ at the same time (and when one 
^paa preaent In his mind so also was the 
' other), with opposed or differing feelings. 
When he laughed at the gambols of the 
worimank nisoe or pinched her rosy cheeks 
pb 9 ftilly,he could not find it in his heart to 
utter hia aoanstomed curse upon the memory 
ofhlsomdiild whom he had driven from 
blmyeanagpu Andes one thought led to 
anot he r, he began to reflect at times when he 
aataloiiein his diamber at night, that it 
woald.be a pleasant thing to have a woman’s 
or even a child’s presence there, to brighten 
hiB declining years and to make him feel 
k UMSO Undly toward the worid. But who was 
time to do fat Mm what the workman’s little 
chargs hod nneonscloasly accomplished for 
her ancle f He had no brother to bequeath 


him children. HLs daughter had found a 
better shelter than he could give her, although 
be knew not where it was. She was happy, 
doubtless, and in her daily thoughts and 
prayers he never found a place. Yet he 
could almost have wished to see a little child 
or two whisking about his room and perhaps 
calling him grandfather. It would have been 
pleasant, after all, to have a rosy elf, all smiles 
and dimples, climbing up into his lap after 
supper and burying a pair of pink cheeks in his 
waistcoat. But that, alas, although it might 
have been, was not to be thought of now. 

The summer waned and autumn came in 
her rustling robes of brown and gold, strew¬ 
ing the grassy space behind the office with a 
loose carpet of crisp and withered leaves. 
The intimacy between Simon and the child, 
extending now even to taking her in his arms 
and kissing her, had clandestinely smuggled 
an element of kindliness into the lawyer’s 
nature, which had kindled in his heart a 
warmth which it had not known for very 
many years. On every sunny afternoon he 
walked across the common to meet the work¬ 
man and his niece, and sometimes stooped 
himself to gather a handful of the rustling 
leaves with which to playfully cover the 
child’s flaxen curls. 

One afternoon he saw the roan approach¬ 
ing with a singular, halting gait, as though it 
were painfUl for him to walk. The hour was 
a little earlier than that of his usual return 
from work, but the child was waiting for him 
under the trees. As she saw him coming, 
she clapped her bands with her characteristic 
little shout and ran toward him. But he did 
not catch her in his arms as usual, and as he 
took her hand, put his own great brown one 
up quickly to his heart and staggered a little 
unsteadily. Then, without a word, he fell 
forward suddenly upon the grass. 

«My goodness!” said Simon, leaping at 
once out of the low, open window and run¬ 
ning across the common toward them. 
^ Something has happened to the man.” 

Wlieuhe reached the spot, the workman 
lay upon his face, and the child was clinging 
to him with screams of terror. Several per¬ 
sons who had seen him fall, came quickly up 
and tried to raise him to his feet, but when 
they recognized the truth, they laid him 
back again and tried to unclasp the arms of 
the little girl. 

It was heart disease,” said one, softly. 

Is he dead?” asked Simon, bending over 
the prostrate form in awe. 
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Quite dead,” replied the other, who was 
a neighboring physician. “ Is the child his ?” 
■ “ The child is mine, now,” said Mr. Small- 
piece, firmly, raising her in his arms. “ Will 
you go with me, my little one V 

“ Is the w'orld coming to an end ?” asked 
one of the bystanders, grimly. 

“A part of what I have been to the world 
has already come to an end,” n^plied Simon, 
pressing his lips to the tear-stained cheek of 
the little one in his arms. “ Take the poor 
fellow to his house. The child shall go with 
me.” 

And he took her home, and locking the 
office, sat down in his big chair and tried to 
comfort her. As he held her in his anus, all 
the feelings of paternity, so long dead within 
his breast, came suddenly uppermost, and 
greatly to his own astonishment he found 
himself doing, without the least awkwardness 
or embarrassment, the needful things w hich 
seemed best to draw her mind away from 
what had happened. When he had quieted 
her sobs with cheery stories, he carried her 
up stairs and fed her royally with bread and 
milk, even going without his own supiwr 
because he w'ould not leave her to go out 
after the necessary purchases. After it had 
grown dark he concentrated all his powers 
upon the problem of undressing her, and so, 
after breaking most of the hooks and fasten¬ 
ing the various strings in the hardest and 
most vexatious knots, he got her into bed at 
last, and buried her up to her chin in his own 
somewhat dilapidated blankets. 

Then, and not till then, did he sit down to 
ponder upon what he should do with her. It 
was evident that he could not keep her with 
him as her uncle had done. Why not? Be¬ 
cause—well, because he was a stranger to her 
mother and she would never consent to it. 
And that led him to think that if her mother 
was only here, he could perhaps provide a 
home for her and her children too. He cei^ 
tainly was able to do it, and the loss of the 
money would never be felt by him as the loss of 
the child would be. And then, perhaps, the 
world would remember, after he was gone, that 
he had done at least one kindly act during his 
lifetime, and recollecting that, would forgive 
him many of his more selfish ones. Yes, he 
would keep the child, and he would help the 
mother too. 

But how was he to get word to her? The 
workman had told him of the town where 
she resided, but had never spoken of her by 
name. He might have asked the child, but 


although Simon Smallpiece was an 
enced lawyer who usually thought of-ereii^ 
thing, singularly enough he never thought of 
this. Ah! now he knew. Where was tho 
paper? 

Sitting down at his desk, he headed a sheet 
of letter paper with the day and year. Then 
a tiny voice came up fh>m out of the bed¬ 
clothes, reminding him that something, had 
been forgotten. 

“And what is that?” asked Simon. 

Dear little heai t! She had not said her 
prayers. 

“ Did your uncle always want yon to say 
your prayers ?” asked the lawyer, going to tho 
bedside. 

“ Yes, always.” 

“ Then say them for me, little one,” said 
Simon, and kneeling down by her aide, the 
old man rested his scattered gray hain npon 
the counten)ane while the tiny voice repeiUed 
a simple prayer and tlie chubby hands were 
fast clasped together. And in that pnjar, 
following her every word, Simon Smailpieoe^ 
heart was touched as it never had been 
touched before, and from his lips there went^ 
with the supplication of the child, an eanioot 
prayer to bo made better and more worthy of 
the charge which had been placed within lill 
keeping. 

He returned to his letter at last, and flniib- 
ingit, directed it to the postmaster-of tlN 
town in which the object of bis search re¬ 
sided, informing him of the fbtal evenl.of 
the afternoon and requesting him, if pnsniWe, 
to forward the information to Daby^ mother. 
Then he put on his red flannel 
blew out his candle and went to bed, hnliUng 
the child’s hand, as with her he passed to 
the unknown land of dreams. 

The next day passed, and the next The 
preparations for the poor man’s ftmeral were 
simple and few, for he had no flrienda in the 
neighborhood where he lived, and Ufctle 
seemed to be known about him. Sliiioa 
offered to bear tho expenses^ whatever they 
might be, and in the afternoon, when tto 
man had been laid in his cofiSn, took Daisjf 
with him for a farewell look at his peaoeftil 
face. But Daisy shrank fW>m the ooU and 
awful form in wild terror, at which the lawyer 
was glad, for it proved that her love fixr her 
former firieiid would not all be given to him 
ill death as It had been in life, and that ttsm 
w'as still room for alitUe affection flat hlmeaWf 
after the workman had been fezgotten. 

But on the third day, which was the day of 
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ttA'ftintaly abate came a knock at the door 
of aha lawyer's office, and there stood upon 
the threshold a woman, closely veiled and 
holding a little boy by the hand. 

^ My husband’s brother is buried to-day,” 
die said, a little sadly. ^ 1 am told that you 
have-kindly cared for my little girl.” 

Great heavens! That voice! It seemed 
to Simon Smallpiece like the peal of a sweet, 
sweet bell, lingiDg back to him the sad 
dianges over a half-forgotten world which 
had iUlen-from the firmament many long years 
sgx He arose from his seat trembling with 
a strange emotion. 

"Your little girl is quite safe,” he said. 1 
diall have a proposition to make you in regard 
to her, after to-day’s sad ceremony is over. 
Hay I ask your name ?” 

"I think yon know it,” she said, raising 
hervefl. 


“O Nellie! My daughter Nellie!” cried 
the old man, falling suddenly down upon his 
knees before her. “ May God forgive me for 
the WToiig I have done you and yours! O 
my child! Be merciful to me, for I ask your 
forgiveness at your feet.” 

“I have nothing to forgive, father,” she 
said, assisting him to his feet. “ Whatever' 
there was between us, has been forgiven long 
ago.” 

“And you will stay with me now always? ’ 
asked Simon, half incredulously. 

“ Always, if you wish it, father.” 

“ The hand of the Lord is in it,” cried he, 
catching up Daisy in his arms. “ It is this 
little one who has prepared his way, and she 
has made my path straight.” 

And who shall say that Simon Smallpicce’s 
legacy was not better than gold or silver, 
since it brought him a new heart? 


SAVAGES-WHITE AND TAWNY. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Wb were lying off and on at Arorai, com¬ 
monly laid down on the charts as Hope Isl¬ 
and. Many of the natives who came off to 
drive a barter trade with us, appeared per- 
aonally known to Captain Sisson, and recog- 
nlnd him at sight 1 thought this strange, 
andexpreued my wonder to the captain, who 
aald that he once lived for several weeks on 
theialand. 

That evening, when we were more at 
lfllaure,he told me the story of his iuvolunta- 
zy residence among the savages, which I give, 
as neariy as possible, in his own language. 


I was, at the time it happened, only twen¬ 
ty-two yean old, and was third mate in the 
Antelo^ She must have been so named in 
derision, for sbe was an old wagon-built ship 
that would sail, as the saying is, almost as 
^ as yon could whip a- toad through tar. 
We had been out two years, and had made 
Biany changes in the crew, so that we had a 
motley crowd In the forecastle, who might be 
daasifled, not as good and bad, but rather as 
bod and worse. 

We had lowered in chase of a body of 
sperm whales one day, being then some five 
miles under the lee of Arorai, with light 
trades and fbir weather. The old man had 
given up the starboard boot to me entirely, 


for he was getting along in years, and was 
quite willing to rest on his laurels. My boat- 
steerer was a man we had shipped at Sydney, 
an ugly, pock-marked Liverpool Irishman, 
with a head like a bulldog’s. 1 had always 
managed to keep the right side of McSwecncy, 
and had never had any serious trouble with 
him. At the bow and midship oars were two 
other Australian “ beach-combers,” who 
wouli swear black was white at MeSvveeney’s 
bidding, while the boy at the stroke-oar was 
more of a salt than a seaman, and might be 
easily influenced, especially for evil. There 
was only one in my boat upon whom I could 
rely at all times—the tub-oarsman, a wiry 
little Frenchman, who had stuck by us since 
we left home, and was much attached to me. 

The mate struck a small whale soon after 
we lowered, but the school did not bring to, 
and we had to chase them to windward after 
they were “ gallied,” which, you know, is an 
uphill jo&. The second mate and I got sepa¬ 
rated in pursuit of different “ pods,” and being 
both young and ambitious, we continued the 
firuitless chase longer than we ought. It was 
growing late, indeed the sun was not more ^ 
than an hour high, when 1 decided to give it 
up and return. 

We were then not more than two miles 
distant from the reef, which makes off from 
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tlie lee-6id« of the teland. A few canoes 
were out, bat they were not near us, having 
gone to leeward towards the ship, which had 
drifted with the current since taking the 
mate’s whale alongside, so that she was now 
further from the land than when we left her. 
1 estimated her to be quite six miles from us, 
and, on sweeping the horizon with my glass, 
could see nothing of the second mate. 

I gave the order to cease pulling and step 
the mast, in order to set the sail. As I did 
so, I noticed quick glances Interchanged be¬ 
tween the three men in the forward part of 
the boat, and heard a few words in a slang 
which I did not understand. I was in the 
act of lifting the mast'to launch it forward to 
McSweeney, when with two strides, he made 
his way aft, and stood over me with the 
gleaming boat-knife in bis hand. 

Put down the mast!” said he, enforcing 
the order with a flourish of the knife. 

Taken entirely by surprise, and at disad¬ 
vantage, I was powerless to defend myself. I 
glanced at the others. Atkins and Jones, his 
two satellites, had also drawn their knives to 
support him; the boy Tom was of little ac¬ 
count either way. Philippe, the little French¬ 
man, rose to interfere in my behalf, but was 
felled like an ox by a swinging blow from the 
boat-bucket in Jones’s hand. 

“ Give me the steering-oar, and sit down P’ 
said McSweeney, unless you choose to keep 
her going to windward. If ye do, we’ll pull 
her and ye may shteer.” 

What do you intend to do ?” I demanded. 
“ Where do you wish to go ?” 

We’re going ashore, hei-e—we three— 
Jack Jones, Atkins and myself. The rest 
can do as yez like, after we’ve landed. We 
don’t want to commit any murdher, but 
ashore we’re going, so yez can go with us—or 
go overboard.” 

“ I’ll go with you,” spoke up the boy Tom. 

I saw that 1 was helpless in the hands of 
this gang of ruffians. Poor little Phil, with 
his liead bleeding severely, still lay half in¬ 
sensible where he had fallen. 

“All right!” said I. “ Put up youj knives, 
and let me up. If you must go ashore, the 
sooner we get there the better. So I’ll steer, 
and you can all pull.” 

They seemed relieved at my decision; for 
neither of them, as I think, had any personal 
enmity against me, but were determined to 
desert from the ship at any cost They took 
their places at the oars, and plied them vig¬ 
orously, but still kept a vigilant watch upon 


me, with their weapons eonventoUy at liaikt 

I steered directly for the place wtikh I 
Judged to be the entrance of the lagoons ^ 

I hoped to get rid of them and return to tbi& 
ship that night, even if I did so with ho 
but that of the Frenchman. 1 confess it WM 
very humiliating to think of making my 
port to the old man, that I had been over* 
powered by my own boat’s crew. 

But it was nearly dark when we readied 
the landing-place inside the lagoon, and the 
clouds showed every indication of a weti 
squally night. We were surrounded at once 
by a yelling crowd of savages, who seised our 
boat and dragged her up high and dry. Thej 
did not seem in a hurry to permit, me to 
leave them, even had I thought it prudent.' 
And I did not fail to consider that If 1 tan 
down to leeward, and missed the ship in the 
darkness, I should find it an Impossible taiif 
to get back again with only one man to he^ 
me, and he with his head broken. So I de¬ 
termined to pass one night, at least, on shorek 

The king of Arorai, savage though he wai^ 
treated us well, and assigned us lodgings^ *aa 
soon as we ceased to talk of leavix^ the 
beach that night. 

The three conspirators kept together, - 
Philippe and myself did the same, while the* 
boy Tom was taken in chaige by an old iitK 
man, who, I should Judge, was the ktni^ 
mother, or queen dowager. The king^ notle^ 
ing that I was very solicitous about the saft^ 
of my boat, gave me to understand that hif 
would be responsible for her. KevertheleH^- 
on going down the coral slope early in Ihe 
morning, I found her whole broadside stovd ‘ 
in. There was no escape for me unlem thi^ 
chose to carry me off in one of their own 
canoes, which was not likely. 

But at daylight, no ship was to be seen In 
the horizon. I thought of the strength of' 
the current, which, among this group of 111 -' 
ands, runs, at times, like a mlll-slulce. If 
the ship had drifted out of sight, it ml^t U’ 
weeks before she could make the land agitn 
by a circuitous route. I confess the prospedt 
was anything but a pleasant one to mei. * ^ 

McSweeney and his two cronies at onee* 
made themselves at home among these peo-' 
pie, and each set himself to work to get tlir * 
king’s ear, and acquire influence, so is*te 
have the advantage of the others. Flor tbeie 
is very little honor among thieves, aeoordil)i|f.* 
to my experience and obMrvatiOn, Slid It 'ls''' 
wonderftil hoW quickly a white man—4t leial^ 
a bad white man—acquires power among Imp- 
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tailftiis* Before we had been a week on shore 
JbiMi waa Impaled by a apear in the hands 
the klngi who had been incited thereto, as I 
blew well enougfo, by his two riyals.. 

’As the Frenchman and 1 had but little to 
fowlth them, they did not plot against us, 
knowing that we would leave the island at 
foe lliat chance that pffered. But day after 
went hy no sail i^peared in sight. 
This life waa monotonous enough, to say 
aothing ed a constant feeling of uneasiness, 
ikin to fear, as we felt that our lives were 
fo the mercy of vUlanous plots and savage 


wpricea. 

Aa aoon aa they had got rid of Jones, Me- 
Sweeney and Atkins began to plot and coun- 
tsrploh And each feeling that his hour 
■i^t come at any moment from the schemes 
tf the other, they found it necessary, as des- 
fandoea in anch situations always do, to 
lake the law into their own hands and pro- 
Iset themaelves. 

I waa lying in the hut one sultry afternoon 
tiyfaig to Un time as best I might, when I 
heard a conftiaed noise and shouting, and, 
ihHipIng forth, beheld tliese two ruffians, 
naked to the waist, engaged in mortal com¬ 
bat with their knives. I cannot give you the 
details ei the dreadfhl struggle; it makes me 
fendder now at the recollection. The arch- 
■ntineer waa stabbed to the heart, and the 
^t was, of course, ended. But Atkins did 
not live long enough to secure the fruits of 
hii Tietoiy, though the king made much of 
hfan for his valor, as he would have done by 
the other, had the fortune of the day been 
veieiaed. Hla wounds were severe, and for 
want of amglcal knowledge and care he died 
hrafewdaya. 

Ihreathed more freely alter these seonn- 
drsls were all disposed of; and, pursuing the 
aaaM quiet course as heretofore, Philippe and 
Xjuanagsd to keep on good terms with all 
those in anthority. I saw veiy little of the 
boy, for the old woman guarded him with the 
aimt Jealous cara 

We had been about six weeks on the island, 
were felling into savage ways, and be- 
eointng truly *'Bomans in Borne.” We 
alwaya kept a lookout for vessels, shinning 
up one or the other of the tall cocoa-palms at 
learthalf adoien times a day, but nothing 
ha^ been discov e red. 


We went out otie nig^t in the canoe to 
toiedi forllying-flah, aa we had several times 
4one befim—old Tubokee, our ** landlord,” 
I Ike Jftenebman and mye^ Ko otjection 


was raised to our going on these cruises, for 
there was no fear of our escaping in the 
night; at least so the king thought. 

There were a dozen or more canoes out 
that night, but they took up their stations at 
a considerable distance apart, in a line along 
the coral barrier, as is their custom. The 
large triangular sails of matting are spread, 
and the flying-fish, attracted by the glare of 
torches, rush for it in swarms, or, perhaps 
more correctly, ftocke, and, arrested in their 
headlong coarse by the sail, drop into the 
canoe. We continued our sport until a late 
hour, when having used up our torches, we 
prepared to return to the shore, nearly all the 
others having started in advance of us. 

Suddenly Philippe touched my arm, and 
pointed seaward without speaking. A light 
was visible, at first faint, then flashing up 
brightly, it revealed the foremast of a ship, 
with the rigging distinctly traced, and the 
shape of the foresail. She was not far from 
us, but, owing to the glare of our own torch¬ 
lights, had not, until now, been seen. 

“A whaler, boiling!” said I. “ Phii, we must 
mutiny, and serve oid Tubokee as those ruf¬ 
fians served us. He may go with us—or go 
overboard.” 

The oid man remonstrated hard, for he was 
a chief of rank, and felt that he should be 
in bad odor with his king and countrymen, if 
he suflfered us to get away without ransom. 
But there was no help at hand, and Phil and 
I had matters all our own way. We seized 
him without ceremony, and were in the act 
of hoisting him over the side of the canoe, 
when he yielded to necessity, and seizing a 
paddle, signified his readiness to follow us. 

In less than an hour we were alongside the 
ship, which, as we had already conjectured, 
was no other than the Antelope. She bad 
run south into the variable winds, and then 
worked to the eastward, making a large cir¬ 
cuit as the only way of getting up to the 
island again. The captain had almost given 
08 up for lost, but, of course, determined to 
seek here for us, as there was a possibility of 
our having gone on shore. 

The next day we opened negotiations to 
recover the boy Tom. The king, as well as 
the old dowager, was disappointed in not se¬ 
curing a heavy ransom, as he had hoped and 
expected; but, as we held the old chief Tu¬ 
bokee as a hostage, it was simply a fair ex¬ 
change, though we did not fail to throw in a 
few presents, as a return for his kind treat¬ 
ment of 08 when we were wholly in his power. 
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THE FACE IN THE CROWD. 

BY BBITOMABTE. 

Silent I sit in the shadows, apart 

From the group whose gayety saddens my heart, 

And they marvel my silent mood to see, 

As they ding their laughing jests at me; 

But 1 give no heed to the merriest wile. 

And my face sends back no answering smile; 

For my soul is sick, and my heart is sore. 

For the loss of a dream that is mine no more, 
For a face that is gone, but it haunts me yet— 
A face that I know I can never foiget; 

A brave young face, a manly face. 

Just touched with its boyhood’s lingering trace; 
It flashed on me from the crowd, to-day, 

As I sauntered idly down Broadway I 

^Twas little to shake my soul, I know; 

Only a face—but I loved it sol 
Not the same; yet it was the same. 

Though its owner bear not the dear-loved name; 
So like to a face that I may not see. 

That is dearer than heaven's own light to me I 
It came like a wraith, like a wraith it fled; 

The shadowy ghost of a daydream dead; 

Bringing back to my heart its carking care, 

And driving me wild with fierce despair I 
I am mad with longing and heartsick pain. 

Only to look on his face again— 

The face that I saw in the crowd, to-day, 
Bushing and thronging down Broadway I 


“THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT.” 


BY BETT WIXWOOD. 


1 . 

GERTKTJDE. 

‘‘ Totr are to receive no more visits from 
Dick Chilton, remember that, Gertrude 
Wynne, He is an idle, good-for-nothing 
fellow, and siue of coming to some bad end. 
I am not going to shut my eyes any longer to 
such ridiculous goings on between you and 
him.” 

When mamma spreads out her skirts in 
the real duchess style, and seats herself in an 
easy-chair with her hands folded In her lap, 
beginning straightway to rock violently back 
and forth, as she did in the present instance, 


I always kno\^ she is dead in earnest^ md 
twice as dangerous in such moods as ni 
those women who scold, and rant, and tear, at 
the slightest provocation. Were I a bit of A 
coward, I should feel quite afraid of her at 
such times; but there is a strong leaven of 
reckless daring in the Wynne blood, and 
trude, the one lambkin of the flock (meaning 
myself, of course), is not without her dns 
proportion of it 

I am sorry you don’t like Dick, mamma,* 
I said, ** There can be but one perfect gentle-, 
man, in your estimation, though, and he')l 
Barton Bay. Yon are prejudiced, and 
Dick does not stand the ghost of a chancdi* * 
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ICimma cc^redh She rarely mentions his 
name, bat 1 can see that her heart is quite set 
on bringing aboat an attachment between 
Barton and myself. Thus far, she has been 
direwd enough to give matters their own 
time for developing, however. 

**£ am surprised at you, Gertrude, for 
peaking of the gentlemen in such unmaid- 
^y terms,” she now said, quite gravely. 
"As for Mr. Bay, you have always done him 
iqjustice, and that because Dick Chilton has 
stood in his light 1 feel compelled to insist 
that all this shall come to an end. You are 
free to act your own pleasure, so far as Mr. 
Bay is concerned. But 1 beg you to remem¬ 
ber that Dick is henceforth to be under the 
ban.” 

Mamma likes to put on airs, and she now 
dismissed me with a gracious wave of the 
band, as much as to say that I had been 
made acquainted with her sovereign washes, 
and nothing remained for me but to abide by 
tiiem. Precious mamma! I like her all the 
better for those grand ways of hers! 

Barton Bay is one of our near neighbors. 
Bat for a perverseness and obstinacy that 
seems to be the legitimate birthright of most 
women, 1 am sure I should very willingly 
have obeyed the scriptural mandate to love 
my neighbor as myself,” for Barton is one of 
the grandest specimens of mankind 1 ever 
knew, not even excepting Dick Chilton. But 
mamma decidedly favors him, and there is no 
apioe in accepting a lover to whom there is 
no opposition. For that identical reason 
have 1 snubbed him, and smiled on Dick, 
though I verily believe—. Well, it does not 
matter what I believe. Pm a fool, and that is 
confession enough to make I 

After leaving mamma, I strolled into the 
garden to gather some bouquets for the vases 
in Uncle Beuben’s room. He is extremely 
partial to moss roses, and I knew there were 
some fine ones in bloom, and meant he should 
6tiJ<^ them. He isjusthome from California 
with a mint of money, and of course it is the 
tiling for me to play the attentive. How 
queer it seems, to think of Gertrude Wynne 
as trying to be politic in anything! 

Before half a dozen roses were clipped, 
and laid away in my basket, I heard Dick’s 
whistle Just beyond the garden hedge. It is 
a whim of his to steal upon me when I 
am least .expecting him. Mamma’s ii\]unc- 
tionjs were straightway forgotten, and I ran 
d6#n the path to meet him, quite oveijoyed 
at the thought of a long tete-a-tete. When 


he held out his hand, though, and ejaculated 
warmly, What a dear girl you are, Gerty,” 
it all came back to me again, how I had been 
forbidden to see this man. 

“ Go away, Dick,” said I, pushing him from 
me. “ You are not to come here any more. 
Mamma is quite vexed with me, already.” 

At that, he fixed his handsome eyes upon 
my face in a look of astonishment which was 
assuredly of the genuine sort. And I must 
acknowledge, that he seemed the least bit 
angry, too. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Gerty?” he 
asked. “ I thought you loved me very dearly, 
and had promised to become my wife.” 

“ Then you were mistaken, sir,” I returned, 
wondering that it caused me so little pain to 
say it. I never promised anything of the 
sort. Besides, I could not keep it if I had; 
mamma and Uncle Reuben are both preju¬ 
diced against you, and of course I shall never 
think of marrying without their consent.” 

He folded his arms, and went stalking up 
and down the path before me. He was 
frowning, and his lips were compressed. Fi¬ 
nally he came back, facing me again. 

You cannot mean, Gerty, that you and I 
must part forever?” he said, hotly. “ Surely, 
you will not be so cruel ?” 

He looked so heart-broken, so utterly 
wretched, that I could not help but pity him, 
and woman-like began to cry. Upon that, he 
caught my hand suddenly, pouring forth a 
perfect torrent of mad words, avowing that he 
loved me as maiden was never loved before, 
and entreating me, in the most impassioned 
tones, to fly with him to some far-off spot 
where we could be happy together. 

I don’t know how I had the strength to re¬ 
sist him, under the circumstances, but resist 
I did. For a wonder, my perversity w'as tak¬ 
ing a new turn, perhaps for the better. Wo¬ 
men were always riddles, if the other sox are 
to be believed, and I was now proving to Dick 
my right to be classed among the spliinxes. 

Somehow the poor fellow did not seem very 
much taken with this new phase in ray cliai> 
acter. He was sorely at a loss 'how to meet 
roe in It, and men hate above all things to 
enter into a contest with a woman where 
they are likely to be worsted. The moment 
he realized how resolute I was, not another 
word of pleading escaped his lips., 

‘‘ It seems very hard that your life and mine 
should in this way be blasted to gratify the 
whim of two old fogies,” he finally said, in an 
impatient tone. 
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Here was a reflection on mamma, and I 
never could stand by quietly and hear her 
insulted. 

“ I don’t know whom you are calling old 
fogies, Dick,*’ and I looked away, at the blue 
sky overhead, at the pleasant landscape soft¬ 
ened by the summer haze, at a bed of tossing 
fleur-de-lis on the other side of the path, 
everywhere save into his handsome face, for 
the sight of that might have weakened my 
resolution, and this was a time when I ought 
to be strong. “Nor do I understand your 
talk about ‘blighted lives.’ To whom does 
the term have reference? Not to me as¬ 
suredly.” 

He ground his teeth at that, and I looked 
away all the more persistently, really afraid 
that I should lose all respect for him, if I saw 
him in an angry mood. Finally he took a 
step or two nearer. ^ 

“ I have nothing further to say, after listen¬ 
ing to such remarks fi*om your lips, Gerty,” 
he began, in an aggrieved tone. “ I am going 
away. Tou must promise to see me once 
more, though. We may have some last 
words to exchange before I bid you good-by 
forever.” 

Of course I gave the promise—where could 
be the harm ? I had told him ftankly that 
mamma and Uncle Reuben were opposed to 
him, and I could never become his wife. 
Under the circumstances, another meeting 
was not likely to put any false hopes into his 
heart; otherwise, it would never have been 
granted, for I already felt some prickings of 
conscience on account of the course I had 
pursued towards him, though Heaven knows 
I had never meant to give him any real 
encouragement. 

“ What a pity that Dick is such a wild, reck¬ 
less fellow,” I sighed, as I went back to my 
roses again. “ Mamma is right in calling him 
a good-for-nothing, I suppose. It is a little 
singular that nobody knows what his history 
was before he came to Mapleton last spring. 
People have good grounds for calling him an 
adventurer, though of course I do not believe 
such a ridiculous story.” 

Barton Ray was in the parlor with mamma 
when I came in with my basket of roses. I 
only stopped to say “ good-morning,” but he 
took my hand and looked into my eyes in such 
a curious, earnest fashion that I went away 
with hot cheeks, thoroughly angry with my¬ 
self, nevertheless, because they burned so un¬ 
comfortably, and because, for my life, I could 
not have helped it. 


Wliile I was arranging the flowen in the 
vases in Uncle Reuben’s room up staln^ that 
dear old savage came running np^ making 
noise and clatter enough Ibr a whole i^gl- 
ment. He claimed a kiss, when he saw what 
I was doing, and then stole half a doin 
more in spite of me, though I pretended to he 
very angry, and shook my flst in hit 
calling him a “ rude Californian bearP* 

“ Rail at me to your heart’s content, Ge^ 
ty,” he said, laughingly. “ But yon win flud 
the‘bear’ a very loving one, after aU. I 
have not been dicing gold all my life without 
having something to show for it, and a cer¬ 
tain somebody I could mention will come In 
for a good share of it, upon her wedding- 
day.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Unde Renben,” I 
interpolated, trying to appear perlbetly at 
ease. 

“ I don’t intend to, my dear. By the way, 
there are fifteen thousand dollan lodced up 
in the library desk, at this moment. 1 oqi^t 
to have banked the money to-day, hat waa 
too lazy. Now, it can’t be done, until to¬ 
morrow, for I must ride across the countiy to 
Farmer Winslow’s this evening,' and shall tm 
away through the night Ton most takp 
care of my money, Gerty,” he added, plea^ 
antly. “ Remember, 1 leave it in yomr 
elusive charge. Don’t let anybody mn away 
with it while I am gone.” 

“ Never fear. Whoever takes the moMk 
will have to include me in the baigaln/* X 
answered, sturdily. 

Uncle Reuben laughed, and nodded a|^ 
proval, as much as to say that I waa (t 
“brick,” and he felt perfectly at ease In 
trusting me. 

Sitting here in my chamber, at set ao^ 
something has impelled me to write out thp 
partial history of the day that has paWdi 
though I have not the remotest Idea w)Mik 
object is to be served by so doing. Mamnii^ 
would call it one of my “ whims,” no doubt 
Well, mamma is*usually correct in eferytfalng^ 
and I, too, will regard it as a “ whim.” 

There is Dick’s whistle in the garden 
again. I must go down to^ good-hy to hlnii 
because I promised that I would. I wondery 
though, how it is possible fbr me to feel ko 
indilferent about it At one time, 1 zedl|'. 
thought myself in love with that man. & 
must have been his handsome eyes I Irhe 
araored of I may Heaven help me to do 
is right, and for the best 
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BABTOK. 

THsmcis nothing under the sun that 1, 
Burton Bay, despise.more heartily than the 
cliancter of an habitual eaves-dropper, a sly, 
•liuy creature hiding about in unsuspected 
nooks and outrof-the-way places, and who 
pOTH^pis no higher end and aim in life than 
to gain possession of secrets that were never 
intended for his ear. And yet there may bo 
estenuating circumstances in all cases. For 
instance, It does not seem to me that I was 
l€ty cuipable, when, on seeing Gertrude 
Wynne go gliding down one of the garden 
piths in the dusk of twilight, I followed her, 
knowing at the time that she was about to 
kisep some appointment with Dick Chilton, 
aid that 1 was not expected nor desired to 
appear as a witness to the said meeting. 

The foot that 1 was in love with Gertrude, 
and more than a little Jealous of Dick’s 
handsome IfSsoe and person, does not plead my 
eieiise. Some feeling, both irresistible and 
inexplicable, impelled and guided my foot- 
Step s. I wa% perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind that Dick was an adventurer and a for> 
fnne-hunter, when you had put the best 
phase of his character on the outside. He 
had gained the entree of Mapleton society on 
folse recommendations, and by a brazen im¬ 
pudence that almost won him my admiration, 
had thus ikr sustained his place in it. Ger- 
tnide had been quite friendly with him, from 
the first, and that is what vexed me more 
than anything else, for I did not like to see 
the dear giri imposed upon. Nor did I care 
to come out in accusations I could not prove, 
for she has a will of her own, and I was fear- 
fid for the result of such a movement on my 
part 

^e two had held more than one private 
intonriew, without doubt, but no meeting of 
theirs had ever distressed me as did this at 
the foot of Mrs. Wynne’s garden. A thou¬ 
sand nameless forebodings agitated iny mind, 
and 1 stole eantiously along in Gertrude’s 
fiiotstepa, wherefore I could not have told, 
though some indefinable feeling seemed to be 
Wising .me on. 

The dear girl was some rods in advance of 
me,* and in ooiiseqiience, 1 did not hear the 
fiiit words exchanged between the two. On 
nearing them, I paused behind some acacia 
hadies to listen. At the time, Dick was 
ciying out impulsively; 

* I cannot go away without one hope for 

28 


the future, Gerty. You are cruel to ask 
anything of the sort.” 

lie looked sullen and desperate. I could 
see that Gertrude was paler thou her wont, 
and that she trembled. 

“lam sorry, Dick, so sorry,” she said, soft¬ 
ly. “ There are a great many better women 
than myself in the world, and those who 
would make you happier than I could ever 
hope to do. Life will brighten, and you will 
marry one of them, by-and by.” 

“ Humph,” he muttered, impatiently. “As 
if love could be transferred like a note pay¬ 
able on demand I As if I could ever care for 
any woman save you I” 

Gertrude sighed quite audibly. At that 
moment, somebody came galloping down the 
avenue to the right, only concealed from us 
by the thick hedge that bordered the way. 

Dick gave an eager start, peering curiously 
in that direction, quite forgetful for the mo¬ 
ment, as it seemed, of the farce he was 
enacting. 

“ Who was that?” he asked. 

“ Uncle Reuben. He has to ride to Farmer 
Winslow’s, to-night. I wonder he did not 
take an earlier start” 

“ You will have a lonely night without 
him.” 

“Yes,” returned Gertrude, glibly, as if 
glail of a pretext for diverting the conversa¬ 
tion into a new channel. “ There will be 
nobody but mamma and Chloe in the house. 
Tom, the coachman, is having a vacation, 
you know; servants must have their vaca¬ 
tion as well as other people. The worst of 
the matter is that Uncle Henben has left fif¬ 
teen thousand dollars in the library desk for 
me to take care ofi” 

Dick started violently. He had been hold¬ 
ing her hand, but lie dropped it suddenly, 
shading both byes with his own, for one brief 
moment. For my part, I came very near to 
crying out. Ileuben Wynne liad confided to 
me the secret hiding-place in which his mon¬ 
ey had been deposited, but I had not sup¬ 
posed that any other member of the house¬ 
hold so much as knew there was such an 
amount of money about the premises. Dick 
Chilton was the very last person to whom a 
confidence of that sort should have been 
made. 

He put away his hand, keeping his eyes 
steadily averted. 

“ Fifteen thousand dollars is a large snm of 
money—a very laige sum,” he said, slowly. 

“ Yes.” Gtertrode nodded a weary assent. 
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• Now the confession was out, and past recall, 
she seemed very much annoyed to think it 
had been made at all. 

“ Uncle Reuben would not compliment my 
stewardship, if he knew what I have been 
saying to you,” she said, with an uneasy 
laugh. 

“ As to that, there is no harm done, unless 
we have been overheard,” he returned, quick¬ 
ly. “ I would not advise you to repeat the 
same story to anybody else, though.” 

Then he went back on the old strain again, 
pleading with the dear girl for some promise 
that would bind her to him. The aliusion to 
Reuben Wynne’s money had put me out of 
sorts, and I had no patience to listen longer; 
so I pushed out into the path, and went 
straight up to them. 

Dick greeted me with a savage scowl, but 
Gertrude, on the other hand, gave a pleased 
start, and turned to me with a sigh of evi¬ 
dent relief, as if she considered my arrival 
very opportune. 

“ is it you, Mr. Ray ?” she asked. I will 
walk back to the house with you in one mo¬ 
ment's space. Good-by, Dick,” extending 
one of her delicate hands for him to take. 
** I shall hope always to hear good news of. 
you.” 

All this was done so rapidly that he could 
not have made the slightest opposition, had 
ho been so disposed, even. As it was, he saw 
himself compelled to say his adieus, and go 
away. But there was a baneful glitter in bis 
dark eyes that warned me he was in a dan¬ 
gerous mood. 

Gertrude and I went slowly towards the 
house, walking nearly a rod apart (which was 
her fault, as you may be well assured). I 
was wishing, all the way, that she would be 
as frank and friendly with me as she was 
with other men. 

“ I am sorry that you spoke of that money 
to Dick Chilton,” 1 said, suddenly. 

She looked quickly into piy face. 

^ Were you near enough to overhear our 
conversation, Mr. Ray ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” was my brief reply. 

She colored, but said no more. In the 
parlor, she left her mother to entertain me, a 
frequent procedure on her part, and one that 
annoyed me not a little. Only once did she 
manifest the slightest interest in anything I 
had to say, and that was when I entreated 
with an imnecessary show of earnestness, 
that 1 should be allowed to occupy a room in 
the house for that one night. 


** You are very kind, Mr. Ray,” she 
turning about from the centre-table at wliiA 
she had been standing, engaged hi a4Jtutiiig 
some flowers, and speaking up quick aiid 
sharp, before Mrs. Wynne could possibly put 
in a word. 1 know you think we need a 
protector, now that Uncle Reuben ia away. 
But, most fortunately, neither mamma nor 1 
belong to Uie timid sort Thank you all tiw 
same, though.” 

** Gertrude is right,” assented Mrs. Wynne. 
** In a quiet community like this, there are no 
risks to be run.” 

Of course I could say no more after that 
As I walked slowly homeward through the 
starlight night, however, my thoughts kept 
running very much after this fashion: 

see plainly how it is. Gertrude ras- 
pccted my motives, and wanted to show me 
how brave she is, and how capable of getting 
on without me. Well, she can banish me 
from the interior of the house, but thank 
Heaven, she has not the power to hinder me 
from watching outside, to see that no harm 
comes to her.” 

Now X have said my say, an^will make mg 
how to the reader, merely adding^ ftk 
parenthesis, that my chapter of ibis bMovy 
is written two days subsequent to the evenfli 
therein recorded (as is also the one firom 
Gertrude that immediately follows), and that 
it was prepared at her urgent request. But 
she wishes to come upon the stage again to 
conclude the narrative, and of oouree 1 ahalL 
not object, since like most women, ^whmt 
she will she will, and there’s the end oq’L* ' 


IIL 


OERTRXJDB. 


It may be egotistical for me to say It, but 
shrewdness runs in the Wynne blood, eloQ^ 
side of daring. When Barton Ray oflbrad to 
remain in the house over night, I knsfir 
at once that he was thinking of XTnds 
Reuben's money, and the danger that ml^t 
menace us all on account of It, should any 
disreputable character become aware of Mi 
being in the house. I likewise thought, ftom 
a remark he made to me while we were com¬ 
ing up the garden path together, that he 
more than suspected Dick Chilton’s honeiigt 
Of course I could not agree with him ia. ||ili 
feeling though. 

I am frank to confess that I should havft 
felt much more at ease knowing he waa about 
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'the premiies.' But my ridiculous obstinacy 
•tood in tlie way again, and I vetoed bis 
jmpoaltlon in hot haste, and mamma 
Mnctioned my remarks. She knew nothing 
about the money, however, or she would, I 
am sore, have brought in an entirely different 
•Terdlet. 

When Barton was-gone, and Chloe had put 
ont the fires and retired, and nobody was 
stirring in the house save mamma and myself 
it did seem gloomy and silent enough; and 
when I thought how Uncle Reuben and Tom 
were both away, I began to be sadly nervous, 
and soon proposed going to bed, fearful that 
matnma would suspect the state of my feel- 
bigs and inquire too closely into the cause, if 
I remained as her tdiHMTis much longer. She 
' would haYe walked the parlbrs all night, had 
die known of the fifteen thousand dollars 
which that dear, careless old uncle had left in 
the Ubrary desk. 

^ Sleep as soundly as you please,” I said, on 
ktasing her good-night at her chamber door. 
^'There is no need for you to be wakeful. I 
diafi keep an eye and an ear open, and shall 
be aore to know it if there is any unusual stir 

l n. diehdaae.*’ 

Ifamma laughed at.that, of course. 

• *SIUy child ! You would be the first to 
hide yourself were thieves to break in. How- 
eier, one cannot expect extraordinary bravery 
fiom a young girl.’’ 

* Golden silence ” held my powers of speech, 
er I might have said something spiteful to 
dear mamma. "I almost wish something 
dreadftal would happen,” I thought, as I put 
on a loose dressing-gown and lay down on 
fbe outside of my bed. " Then I could prove 
to more persons than one that I am a greater 
heroine than they imagine.” 

I did not intend to sleep a wink that night, 
hot the flesh ig wofiilly weak, as has been 
ptored in the experience of more than one 
poor mortal since the world began. In vain 
X meditated upon the lonely situation of the 
-honae, removed by several rods from any 
other dwelling, and thought of the money 
down stairs over which I had been instituted 
guardian; a dull drowsiness toould steal over 

me, in spite of all my efforts, and presently I 
(Was ikst asleep. 

' The great dock on the stairs, striking the 
hour of twelve, awakened me, and I found 
*myMlf sitting bolt upright clinging to the 
bed-dothes as if for dear life. Instantly 
: weallaiog the occasion of my alarm, I lay 
r * lown again, trying to langh off my foolish 


fears, and to compose myself to sleep once 
more, doing the best I knew how to reason 
myself into the belief that there was not the 
slightest cause for uneasiness. 

The night was sultry, and I slept with my 
window open. Just as I was beginning to 
drowse for the second time, I was startled by 
hearing a low growl from the house dog, 
Jip, whose kennel was on that side of the 
building. Raising myself on one elbow to 
listen, I heard the growl repeated, this time a 
trifle louder, and the next moment a man’s 
voice called softly: 

“Jip! Jlp! There, be silent; that’sagood 
fellow!” 

The tone was singularly familiar, but I took 
no thought of that fact, nor that the dog had 
given a short bark of recognition, for the 
next sound to break upon my ear was a low, 
awful “thud” that seemed like a stealthy, 
treacherous blow, and then Jip broke into 
something between a wail and a whine, a 
horrible gasping noise that fairly made ray 
blood run cold, and that momentarily grew 
weaker and weaker, and finally ceased 
altogether. 

“Poor Jip! He is being murdered,” I 
thought, in a dazed, bewildered way, rising 
with difficulty, crossing over to the window, 
and peering anxiously into the starlight night. 

I could Just discern the figure of a man stand¬ 
ing on the walk beneath, and a dark object 
lying on the lawn grass a few feet away that 
must have been Jip. 

Tlie man disappeared, the next moment 
coming close under the wall. As for myself, 

I stood like one stunned, assured that an at¬ 
tempt was being made to enter the house, 
and that by somebotly perfectly familiar with 
the premises (else he could not have succeed¬ 
ed in imposing on poor Jip so successfully), 
and yet finding myself utterly unable to move 
hand or foot. 

Uncle Reuben’s money! That thought 
flashed suddenly- upon my brain, sending the 
hot blood tingling through every vein iu my 
body. Some wicked persou had learned of 
its hiding-place in the house, and was come 
to steal it I I bad promised Uncle Reuben 
to keep it safe until bis return—it was a 
sacred trust* No earthly power could save it 
if I were to prove the mean, pitifUl coward 
that everybody thouglit me. 

The spell was broken, volition was mine 
again, the power of locomotion came back to 
ray palsied limbs, and a stem, unreasoning 
determination took possession of my whole 
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being. Gathering the skirt of my wrapper 
into one hand that I miglit move more noise¬ 
lessly, 1 stole cautiously down the stairs in 
my stocking-feet, hardly daring to breathe as 
I passed mamma’s room, lest she should hear 
me and call out. 

Instinct guided my footsteps. The library- 
door was ajar, and as I peered in, the man I 
had seen on the walk outside was just leaping 
into the room through the window, which, as 
I afterwards discovered, he had opened by 
cutting a small piece of glass from the pane 
just above the bolt, after the fashion of a pro¬ 
fessional burglar. He allowed, it to stand 
open, as a means of retreat, no doubt, and 
crept cautiously into the middle of the apart¬ 
ment, pausing there long enough to suddenly 
send the light of a dark lantern successively 
into every corner, to make sure, I suppose, 
that nobody was lurking about to disturb his 
operations. 

At one point of the examination, the ]an- 
teru was brought very near to his face, so 
near, in fact, that every feature was discern¬ 
ible. Suppressing a cry of surprise and 
horror, I leaned against the wail, giddy and 
sick, for the countenance 1 looked upon was 
that of Dick Chilton! This dreadful dis¬ 
covery took away all my strength and I felt 
myself trembling in every limb. I was like 
one paralyzed again, though in momentaiy 
dread that be would open the door for a look 
into the hall, and thus discover my proximity. 

“ O Gertrude Wynne, you fool, you coward!” 
1 muttered, under ray breath, pinching my 
flesh savagely, and trying to bring back a 
grain of courage in that way. ** Yonder man 
is nothing to you; he is a villain, a thief who 
breaks in at night to steal. Harden your 
heart against him, little simpleton, and ask 
God to give you strength to outwit him, and 
to be the means of punishing him as be 
richly deserves.” 

It was a tough struggle, but the Wynne 
grit of which I am so proud gained the 
mastery. When I again applied my eye to 
the crack in the door, he was at the desk, 
trying all the keys about his person, in the 
lock. Hitherto I had watched his move¬ 
ments through the small crevice by the 
hinges, and through the keyhole, successively, 
but now he was exactly in my line of vision 
where the door was ^ar, and I could discern 
his various manoeuvres with much greater 
ease and accuracy. 

The keys were of no avail, and he next had 


open. A pistol lay on a chair at fhe 
and behind him. Just within readi at a nw- 
ment’s warning. 1 caught the dull gleam of 
the weapon, and it held my foscinated gam 
like the deadly eye of a snakeu Mj breaflt 
came and went in hoarse gasps that he miut 
have heard but for his preoccupation. A ' 
swift, sudden hope that hinted at salvatloa 
and safety had flashed upon my mind. 

His back was towards me, and he wu 
working away as if for dear life, steadily and 
cautiously, for the lock had given siguaof . 
yielding. Biding my time, I pushed the dow 
noiselessly open, and went gliding in, sUentlj 
as some visitant fh>m the other worid. Btm 
my heart seemed to stand stiU. I r ea c h ed 
the chair—my fingers closed steadily over 
the weapon—it lay in my grasp. 

Venturing to breathe for the first time, I 
drew back a pace or two, cocking the pbtoL 
The sudden click startled him, and he tiunad 
sharply about, facing me. A suppressed oath 
fell from his lips, and then he shrank away, 
confused and sullen. 

Gertrude I” he whispered, unwitthifl^, aa 
it seemed. • k 

I raised Ihe pistol In a line with Ua head, 
my aim steady and true. 

^ Don’t dare to name me,” I cried, menac¬ 
ingly. ** You are a low-lived thiefl I do not 
know you.” 

At that, he grew fairly livid with rega 
Glaring at me for one instant like a hnntsd 
animal at bay, he suddenly caught np the 
lantern in one hand, prepared to dadi it on 
the floor. 

Stop,” I said, in a low, steady tone of 
voice. **You are In my power. A ahuje 
treacherons movement on your pert, end I 
will shoot you through the head.” 

He knew I would do it, and quailed befbro 
me. It is not so easy to faqe certain death 
and make no sign. Then he drew back 
against the wall, folding his arms onhlabieiati 

** What is your will, pretty one?” heeake^ 
a leer on his handsome face. 

Gliding up to the desk, I stood before it 

Uncle Reuben’s money is hereu. X 
promised to take care of it I intend to knn^ 
my word.” 

A muttered curse escaped his llpa. Xie 
made a sudden turn, standing between mh 
and the open window now. ■ ^ 

** 1 wanted your money, Gertrude,” he said, 
maliciously. ** You wouM not marry me, or 
there would have been no need to reaoit to 


recourse to a chisel, trying to pry the desk theft” 
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“HushP 

’There was more scorn and hate in that 
siiigie word than 1 could express in whole 
pages. He felt the tone, and there were still 
some grains of good in the man, for it pricked 
him all over like stinging nettles. He writhed 
under it, uneasily at first, and then put on a 
more desperate mood. 

** Your forte is farce, pretty Gerty,” he be- 
gsn, sneeringly. ^But all things must have 
an end, and I for one, am heartily tired of 
this mockery. Put up your weapon, my 
dear. 1 hope you do not think I am afraid of 
apbtol that is not loaded V 

“You are trying to deceive me, Dick Chil¬ 
ton,” I returned, coolly. To prove that you 
. are, I will pull the trigger.” 

White with terror, he drew back, putting 
up both hands. 

“Don’t!” he broke out, breathlessly, care¬ 
less now of betraying the attempted ruse. 
“ Vnr God’s sake don’t murder me T’ 

He must have thought me wonderfully 
brave. But I had seen what he had not, a 
strong stalwart figure creeping in at the 
window Just behind him—the figure of Bar¬ 
ton Bay! The excitement of the moment 
was all that prevented him from hearing 
Barton’s entran<^ for it was effected too 
npidly to be quite noiseless. 

I stilled the throbbing of my heart, and 
schooled my face to make no sign. The first 
that he knew of the presence of a third per¬ 
son in the room was when Barton thundered 
In his ear, with the cold muzzle of a pistol 
against his temple: 

“Scoundrel! coward! tUefJ You are 
balked at all points. There is. nothing left 
you but to surrender or die.” 

Dick uttered a yell of surprise and fury, 
then sank into the nearest chair, cowed and 
sullen. He saw that the game was up. Bar¬ 
ton regarded him angrily a moment and then 
crossed over and stood beside me. 

“Wliat are we to do with this fellow, 
Gertrude?” he asked. “You shall pass 
sentence upon him.” 

The color flamed into my cheeks like fire. 
I turned my back on Dick, hating and scorn¬ 
ing myself beyond all expression that I had 
ever fUt a thrill at the sight of his handsome 
ikee with its glitter of perfect teeth, and flash 
of midnight eyes .' 


“ Let him go free,” I said, slowly, feeling it 
would not be a very fine thing to have said 
that a quondam lover of Gertrude Wynne’s 
was under arrest for attempted robbery. 

Barton pointod to the open window. 

“ Let not to-morrow’s sun shine upon you 
in Mapleton,” he said, loftily, to Dick; and 
the wretched fellow slunk away, out into the 
quiet night. 

Barton and I were alone. I was all of a 
tremble now, and he had to support me with 
both arms, or at least he did so, and I suppose, 
of course, be must have thought it necessary. 

“ How came you here ?” I asked, not know¬ 
ing what else to say to him, and feeling an 
eager desire to set him talking, since in that 
way he might be made to forget to stare at 
my burning face so outrageously. 

“ 1 have been loitering about the grounds 
since half past ten,” he answered. “ I only 
went home to fetch my pistol, for I was de¬ 
termined to constitute myself your protector, 
whether you wished it or not, since 1 scented 
possible trouble. I am more faithless than 
was Peter and the sons of Zebedee, however, 
for, instead of watching, I fell asleep under 
the hedgerow. Otherwise, Dick Chilton 
would not have succeeded in effecting an 
entrance to the bouse so easily.” 

And then, dear reader, something very silly 
happened—something I shall i)ot repeat, and 
tliat Barton will never dare to tell so long as 
he retains a wholesome dread of a w;oman's 
tongue. 

I have but a single word to add. Mamma 
is proven a true prophetess in one respect and 
a false one in another. She always said that 
Dick Chilton was a devil, which was very 
true; but she never dreamed that her her^^lc 
daughter would be proven a heroine! 

P. S.—^BY Babton Ray Gertrude, the 
dear girl, has accorded me permission to wr.te 
a line or two by way of closing up this narra¬ 
tive, providing that I “ tell no tales out of 
school.” But since that is the very thing I 
was anxious to do, and since the shrewd 
reader will readily guess the nature of the 
communication I would gladly have made 
but for a woman’s dixit, I here will make my 
bow for the second time, aud bid you a kind 
adieu. 
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THE SPIRIT-LAND. 

.BY MARY BRLEN BOODEY. 

Oft in my dreams the scenes of Spirit-land 
Are opened to my sight, niy brow is fanned 
By the soft gales wafted from Aidenn’s shore. 
Where star-eyed beauty reigns forevermore, 

O lovely Spirit-land! 

Then as my heart's pulsations come and go, 

High swells the tide of happiness below, 

And o’er my spirit falls the wondrous spell 
Of pure entrancing music that doth dwell 
In Spirit-land. 

Ah! many a weary traveller hath found rest 
In the bright land of dreams supremely blest, 

To list the sounding anthems echoing free 
Through each fair bower and softly murmuring tree 
Of Spirit-land! 


Then often do we wake and falsely deem 
*Tis but a fickle fancy, phrased a dream, 

Kor think a pitying angel’s gentle hand 
Hath led us through the bowers of Spirit-land. 

There mountains rise with ever verdurous sides, 

And oceans roll their oft-recurring tides, • 

There broad streams rush along and brooklets sing, 

And beauteous birds are ever on the wing. 

Far lovelier temples through the distance rise 
Than e’er on earth can greet our mortal eyes; 

Their graceful columns wreathed with wondrous flowers 
Of soft, rare tints more beautiful than ours. 

A clear, pure atmosphere, a roseate glow. 

Like morning sunlight flushing spotless snow. 

Lights up the landscape with a softer hue 
Than earth can gain from skies of fairest blue.' 

No serpent lifts its head with outstretched fang. 

No touch of sorrow yields the heart a pang. 

But for each blighted hope, each hour of woe. 

Sweet floods of rapture o’er the spirit flow. 

And as a star each effort for the right 
Adorns the spirit’s coronet of light 


Love is not blighted in the Spirit-land, 

And there is gathered many a joyous band 

Whose hearts on earth were wrung with grief and paln^ 

Wliose dearest, faintest hopes bloomed but in vain. 

The aching heart that lost it^ loved and best 
By realization of its dreams is blest 
Those who on earth went all unrecognized. 

Their love unsought, their wealth of mind unprized. 

Are welcomed by the gifted and the great. 

Freed from the sorrows of an adverse fate. 

The praise of an unnumbered host above 
Ascends as incense to a God of love. 
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Thus much my dreams have told me, and my heart 
Trusts to the joyful hope my dreams impait. 

When sorrow’s shades, like thickly falling night, 
Close round the heart concealing all things bright, 
E’en through that murky darkness shines a ray, 

A golden sunbeam from the beauteous day 
Of Spirit-land. 




AFTER A DRINK 


BY J. P. MILLEB. 


02 TB hot sunny day, some fifteen years ago, 
the whaler In which my first voyage to sea 
was made was slowly nearing the specks of 
land, in the waste of waters of the Pacific 
Ocean, called the Easter Islands. No one in 
the ship had ever been there before; but the 
inhabitants were credited with all the vices 
and faults in the list, including the trifling 
one of cannibalism—in the yarns which were 
spun around the windlass and abaft the try- 
works, as we neared what we hoped was to 
he a watering-place. 

The boatsteerers, and the one or two old 
whalemen in the fo’castle, told thrilling tales 
of the fate of unhappy men who had lost 
their lives from the savage barbarity of the 
natives, or of marvellous escapes; but where 
they found their authority for such stories no 
one could ever discover. 

Our faith in the islanders’ virtue being so 
weak, it was little wonder if we looked 
earnestly and curiously at the green, heavily- 
* wooded island, as we moved lazily towards it 
on that bright, sunny, summer afterfioon; 
but we saw nothing to warn us of danger— 
everything was calm and peaceful—and at 
about four o’clock our starboard anchor went 
Into the water with a splash and a plunge, 
the anchor chain, ranged abaft the windlass, 
went over it and out of the hawse-pipe with 
a great clatter and a cloud of dust The 
canvas was rolled up after a fashion,” and 

the N-lay as still as though anchored in 

Boston harbor, hooked to the bottom of the 
Pacific about five miles off a point of land 
which apparently divided a large bay into two 
equal portions. 

No native had we yet seen; and the 
ofllcerB’ carefhl scrutiny of the shores of the 
island with their glasses, disclosed no signs 
of human life. 

We had been anchored for several hours, 
and were scattered about, some on the wind¬ 


lass or try-works, and others sitting on the 
rail or lying on the forehatch, smoking after 
our suppers, and discussing the chances of 
our being able to increase our shrunken but 
by no means short stock of water at this island, 
without having any of our number served up 
for dinner—when we were roused up by the 
mate, a big, powerful man, with a voice like 
the bull of Bashan’s, and a heart that was a 
lion’s for courage and a woman’s for kindness 
and charity, who gave us something to do by 
issuing the order, “ clear away the larboard 
boat.” 

The term ‘‘port,” as opposed to “star¬ 
board,” was not then (nor do I know if it is 
now) so universally used in whaleships as in 
the merchant service; the “larboard” side 
and the “ larboard watch ” being always used 
in whaleman’s parlance, and “port’’side or 
watch in the merchant seaman’s. 

The larboard boat, which is always 
“headed”—or commanded and steered—by 
the chief mate (the boatsteerer of an*y boat 
steering only after a whale is fastened to, 
while the officer kills the huge animal with 
the lance), was cleared of its gripes, the 
paddles and over-thw’ait gear, such as irons, 
lances and spade, hatchet and knives, taken 
out, the cranes swung from under her, and 

with Mr. C-in the stem, and his long 

Martha’s Vineyard boatsteerer in the bow, 
and followed down the side by four men (not 
the regular boat’s crew) whom the mate had 
selected, she was lowered into the smooth 
water, and pulled steadily away for the point 
of land nearest us. They were going on a 
voyage of discovery, to try and “ spy out the 
land,” and find fresh water, if possible, before 
dark. 

. We watched them till they were about half 
way to the shore, when the second mate, who 
had been talking earnestly with the captain 
for a few minutes, called out: 
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“ Lay aft here, a couple of you, and get up 
the muskets;” and as my chum and I were 
going down the cabin staira with him, in 
obedience to the command, we met the third 
officer coming up with a small sack in his 
hand, which we recognized as a cannon- 
cartridge, such as we had made up some 
months before for our old twelve-pounder 
signal-gun. 

“What’s up, sir?” said I, to the second 
mate, Mr. B.; “think we’re goiiig to have 
any trouble?” 

“ Don't know of any, Dick,” replied Mr. B., 
“ but I want to have things ready if anything 
should turn up. These black thieves are in¬ 
fernally treacherous—you cau’t trust ’em any 
further than you could heave an elephant by 
the tail. I’ve seen as much of ’em as 1 want 
to.” 

Wo got out muskets enough to ann every 
man iu the ship’s company with one, and 
loaded them carefully with powder and ball, 
of which we had abundance, but no 
cartridges; and when we returned to the 
deck we found that the third mate had care¬ 
fully loaded the old cannon, filling it about 
half full of spikes, nails, and such bits of 
scrap iron as could be found—there being no 
cannon-shot of any kind on board, except a 
half dozen thirty-two pound ones that were 
kept in the try-pots to prevent rust from col¬ 
lecting, but which wore of course too big for 
our twelve-pounder. 

At eight bells all bands were called aft, and 
the captain told us that he felt as if every 
caution was necessary to be exercised, as the 
people of the island had a bad reputation, 
and might endeavor to harm us in someway; 
that it was every man’s duty, as well as 
interest, to keep liis eyes and ears open on 
watch; and concluded by ordering the arms 
and ammunition to be distributed, and sea- 
watches to be set—as it was not safe to trust 
the ship to an anchoi^watch of one or two 
men. 

The watch below stood their muskets up in 
the angle formed by the fo’castle scuttle and 
the windlass, throwing an old stun’-sail over 
them to keep off any possible, but not prob¬ 
able, dew, and turned in “ all standing,” that 
is, without removing their clothes. The boat- 
stcerers and carpenter saw that their craft 
(as harpoons, lances, etc., are called) was 
ready to hand. And the watch on deck 
marched about, carr\'ing their muskets at 
every |k>ssible angle and in every possible 
manner, or smoked and yarned on the fore¬ 


hatch or in the waist—except two, who were 
stationed, one between the knight-heads, 
ward, and the other on the coach-honse, all| 
as lookouts. 

At eleven o’clock. Just as the word had 
been passed to rouse the watch below to tain 
their turn on deck, the lookout aft reported a 
noise of oars approaching. We suppoaed it 
was our own boat, of course, for the South 
Sea Islanders use canoes propelled by paddles; 
but the watch was roused in a hurry, and 
muskets, lances and cutting-iu-spades were 
held in readiness to give any unwelcome In¬ 
truder a warm reception. The oars, however, 
did belong to our boat, and were pulled by 
our men, who were all back again aafa— 
though they bore evident marks of having 
been handled a little bit roughly. It waa* 
pretty certain that they had seen natives, if 
we had not. 

The boat was hoisted up and secured, and 
then each of her late crew became at once 
the centre of a group of eager inquirers, all 
anxious to know what had been seen, heard 
and done on shore. They had been among 
the islanders sure enough. 

After reaching the point, and seeing 
nothing particular there, they had pulled ' 
along the shore for several miles, and at 
length saw a small fire some distance back 
from the beach, which they cautiously pulled ' 
in for. This fire we did not see (h>ni the 
ship, though the light at the ship’s mast¬ 
head was seen by the boat’s crew the whole 
evening. 

On the beach they were met by sevenl 
natives (including a number of women and 
children), who gave them fruit, and by signs 
invited them to land, and come up to ^eflrs. 
For a while their invitations were disregurded, 
but their manner was so apparently gentle* 
and kind that the men at last inconsiderately 
left the boat, and were soon mixed up among 
the islanders, who seemed to be fidiiy ovei^ 
flowing with hospitality. 

Some time had been spent in "becoming 
acquainted” with their entertainers, when 
the boatsteerer, who had been the last man 
to step on shore, and bad been Jealoody 
watching the boat ever since, having sevend 
times visited her to see that all waa 
noticed that a much larger proportion of the 
savages were men than was the case at lint, 
and that our boat’s crew was very moeh 
scattered. Be mentioned his sosplclona to* 
the mate—that the savages were gatherings 
and for no good intent—and the oflioer it 
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once agraed that the sooner they were afloat 
tlie better It would be for them. 

The men were warned to get closer to¬ 
gether, In as quiet a manner as possible, so as 
notio attract the attention of the natives, 
and to look out shaip for any movement on 
tibeir part. None of the savages spoke English, 
ao the arrangements were easily made, and 
the- crew got within supporting distance of 
eadi other, near the fire, without apparently 
arousing their suspicious. 

The mate'and his men were armed but 
poo^y for a conflict; the sailors had nothing 
buttheir sheath-knives, and the ofl&cers and 
bottateerer nothing at all, to fight with; 
while the natives were armed with weapons 
of wood —two kinds, one a stick about sixteen 
iuehes in length, with a large knob on the 
end, which they throw with unerring aim, and 
with force enough to break a man’s skull, 
unless he has aii unusual supply of that 
article; the other implement was simply a 
heavy club, made iu various forms, and orna¬ 
mented with rude carving. How the carving 
Is ^ne 1 camiot explain, as no iron tools 
weraseen among them but an old hatchet 
and a hoab-hook, probably sold to them by, or 
stole 4 fkrom a whaleboat 

Tibe hoatsteerer was directed to go down to 
the boat alone, which he could do without ex¬ 
citing suspicion, having done the same thing 
several times before since the landing was 
made. Once there, he was to get out the spare 
lances and irons from under the thwarts, and 
at the same time call one of the crew down 
to assist him. It was hoped that the two men 
would be able to get their arrangements com¬ 
pleted without attracting the attention of the 
savag^; and if they were successful, as soon 
as th^ were all ready the mate and his three 
companions were to start boldly for the boat, 
in a body. If they were assailed, as they ex¬ 
pected and feared to be, then the two men 
from the boat would be able to lend powerful 
assistance by attacking the natives who 
ml|^t get between the boat and her crow, 
with the deadly lances. 

The plan was perliaps the best that could 
be laid under the circumstances; and it suc¬ 
ceeded 80 fer that the boatsteerer and onq 
man did get to the boat (round wliich the 
nativea had begun to cluster pretty tliickly), 
and had got out one lance from beneath the 
tfawarto when the eollision took place—the 
dght commencing at the fire. 

Tlie bow-oarsman, Gilbert, had on a 
Bapkina hat; and one of the natives, who 


had been trying to buy bis sheath-knife for a 
lot of fruit and a mat,^suddenly snatched the 
hat off his head, and turned to run. He was 
not quick enough, however, for Gilbert, a 
big, raw-boned man, struck him on the side 
of his head with liis clinched fist, knocking 
him fairly into the blazing fire. 

“Out with your knives, men—make for 
the boat;” roared Mr. C.; “come on, K. (to 
the boatsteerer), use your lances—fight for 
your lives, men—fight like devils!” 

The boat’s crew needed no urging.’ Gilbert, 
the moment he had struck the native, had 
snatched a club from another and felled him 
with a blow that would have killed an ox. 
The mate had grappled a savage, who, though 
but a child in his grasp, still managed to re¬ 
tain Ills weapon, till the black Portuguese 
from Cape Verd who pulled the midship 
oar drove a knife into his side—when the 
mate got his club. He was then an ugly 
customer to face, for any man. The savages, 
thougli probably somewhat taken by surprise 
at the commencement of the attack so soon, 
crowded around the little party, striking at 
them with clubs, yelling, and throwing stones' 
and their short sticks. Several of the sailors 
had been hurt, but none disabled, when they 
got close down to the boat—the big mate 
fighting a passage, knocking out of his way 
everything that got in it, and cheering on the 
men all the time; while Gilbert and the 
other two men defended the rear as best they 
could. Our men were vastly superior in 
physical strength, if inferior in nuuibers; and 
they knew well that they were fighting for 
their lives. But all this time the boat- 
steorer and his man failed to make any 
diversion in their favor—the fact was, they 
had their hands full where they were. 

When the shout arose at the fire for assis¬ 
tance, K. seized the lance and called on the 
other man to “ grab the boat-hook,” which he 
did; but they were instantly attacked by a 
crowd of the savages, effectually preventing 
them from giving any assistance to the mate 
and his little party. The lance was not the 
best tool to handle in such a melee, but K. 
managed to drive it through the naked 
breast of one unhappy wretch, when a second, 
who was too close to him to render the long 
lance available, aimed a blow at his head 
with his club. K. relinquished his lance and 
sprang aside in time to escape the club, whose 
owner he clinched, and the two whirled and 
twist(^ in a death struggle for the mastery, 
the infuriated natives who were crowding 
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round being unable to strike the seaman for 
fear of injuring their own friend. The boat- 
steerer had succeeded in getting the club 
from his antagonist, and had a grasp on his 
throat with his left hand which would soon 
have terminated his life, while with the 
cudgel he kept off the others as best he might, 
when he was struck a glancing blow on the 
back of the head by one of the short clubs, 
thrown at him from a considerable distance. 
Dazed and reeling with the blow, he dropped 
both the native and the club, and in a mo¬ 
ment was down under the feet of a dozen of 
‘the savage wretches. His fate was apparently 
certain, when the man with the boat-hook 
made his appearance, and put a new face on 
the matter. 

This man was a son of‘‘ ould Ireland and 
in his hands' the despised boat-hook had 
proved far more effective than the trusted 
lance had been in the boatsteerer’s. The 
handle of the hook was a stout piece of white 
ash, about nine feet long; and, holding it by 
the middle^ with his two hands, Pat had 
fought with hoik ends, using either one to 
parry or strike with, and occasionally giving 
some one a punch with the pike, or a tear 
with the hook. He and his hook were a 
grand success; and it was well for the boat- 
steerer that Pat had managed to fight his way 
round to his part of the boat (they having 
been on opposite sides of her when the fight 
began), just as the savages had got the white 
man to the ground. 

A tear of the hook into the naked flesh of 
a native who was kneeling beside the pros¬ 
trate man and trying to get a blow at his 
head, a dozen rapid but heavy whacks of the 
boat-hook on the unprotected pates of the 
demons, and Pat waved his improvised 
shillalah in triumph over the living but still 
prostrate body of his friend, just as the mate 
and his men broke through the howling 
crowd into the open space cleared by the 
boat-hook. 

‘‘Hurrah! boys—here's the boat!” shouted 
the mate; “give ’em the devil, bullies—we'll 
weather ’em yet.” 

A glance told him the whole story (except 
that he supposed E. to bo dead, when he 
wasn’t—for he is living yet), and he gave his 
orders with the desperate coolness of a brave 
man who knew that he was expected to save 
the lives of the boat’s crew—if they were to 
be saved at all. 

“ Gilbert, Pat—whack ’em back, whack ’em 
back. You Peanuts and Beef (the ‘ purser’s 


names’ of the two Portuguese sanora),pul 
E. in the boat—the hell-cats shan’t have a* 

dinner out of the N-’s crew, by —; then 

run the boat off and get out two oars.” And 
all the time be was issuing these commands 
he was beating back the savages from the 
front, while Gilbert with his club defended 
one side, and Pat with bis boat-hook took 
care of the other. 

The insensible boatsteerer was tumbled 
into the boat, and she was shoved off the 
beach, by two Portuguese; one of whom, the 
black Cape de Yerd Islander, carried be¬ 
tween his teeth the reeking sheath-knife 
with which he had sent more than one of the 
assailants to their long home. It was fortu¬ 
nate for the crew that the boat’s bow only 
was on the beach, so that the two men could 
launch her; had she been entirely hauled up^ 
not a man of them would have left the beach 
alive. The moment the boat was afloat, the 
natives, as if satisfied that a desperate effort 
only could now prevent the escape of their 
prey, rushed upon the three men who were 
still on shore, and dashed out into the water 
to attack the boat, or perhaps to haul her 
again on shore. 

One native seized the boat’s gunwale only 
to fall back as Beef’s knife passed with a Jeik 
across his neck; and another was beaten 
down by Peanut’s oar. But the whalemen 
were beyond the reach of reinforcements^ and 
such fighting as they were engaged in would 
soon exhaust them. There were only two 
things for them to do—escape or die; to con¬ 
quer was out of the question—^for fresh men 
took the places of the natives as fkst as they 
were knocked over or disabled. 

“ Now, men,” called the mate, to his two 
companions, all three of them having been 
gradually forced backwards by the assailants 
until they were knee-deep in the water, the 
boatfs bow being close to them, and the 
Portuguese lending a hand at the fight when 
they saw a chance; “ now, men, stand by to 
jump aboard when I count three; stand by 
your oars, you two—one, two, threeJ* And 
with the last word Gill>ert and the mate 
tumbled into the boat, which imraedlatdy 
backed off a few boats’ lengths, leaving poor 
Pat alone, to what seemed a certain death. 

Pat, however, had no intention of submit¬ 
ting to his fate with anything of lamblike 
gentleness. ' On the contrary, he fought with 
a cool fury (to coin a phrase— the only one I 
know that will convey my meaning), 'that 
kept the savages from getting any eflbcUve 
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Uowi at hiiiiy whfle he called out to the men 
in the boat» In tones of agonized entreaty: 

*EDr God^ sake, boys, yon wont leave me 

hennowP 

Ha was obliged to retreat further and 
ftirthsr into the water by the closing in of the 
nativas, until he was so far submerged that 
the water serioosly interfered with the work¬ 
ing of his long boat-hook, one end of which 
was often below its surface; and another 
minute would probably have been fatal to 
Pat| when the boat came once more on the 
scene. 

The mate had got aft to the steering-oar, 
and GDbert was seated on his thwart, when 
Pat was missed; and at the same moment his 
appeal for help reached their ears. 

“Pun in, pull away, pull, boys, pull,” order¬ 
ed the mate, hurriedly, to the two Portuguese; 
-GU, get out an undei^thwart iron—quick, 
quickr And the brave men in the boat 
agiin palled in, ready to face anew the terri- 
Ue danger fh>m which they had so recently 
escaped, but not to desert their shipmate in 
his extremity. The crew had gallantly sup¬ 
ported each other— to which conduct they 
ow^ the ultimate safety of all their number; 
the Portuguese seamen might easily have 
the boat out of danger’s way when 
ihej font got into her, and left the rest to ho 
dcitioyed; as also might Pat have now been 
to his ikte, without risking the rest of 
the crew. Perhaps, in view of the almost 
hopdessness of saWng him, those in the boat 
would have been Justified in refusing to again 
ftoe the perils of the beach; hut they did not 
atop to consider the matter—they pulled 
atraight in for where the fight was still going 
on. Instead. 

Hot many strokes were needed to take 
there ; and the iron from Gilbert’s hand 
tranafized one native, at the same time that 
the boat's bow struck another, knocking him 
down; and profiting by the surprise occasion¬ 
ed by this unexpected attack from an enemy 
they had supposed to have fied, Gilbert 
gtJBbbed Pat by the hair with one hand and 
hj the arm with the other, and singing out, 
** etem, stemP’ with all his might hauled his 
men In over the bow, somewhat battered and 
brai^, and a good deal exhausted, hut alive 
Md*as.well as could be,expected.” A few 
rtein strokes of the oars took the boat off into 
dwlneas and deep water, and all danger was 
owor. 

"fiy the three geese I but wasn’t it warm 
work?” said Pat, as he settled himself on his 


thwart and shipped his oar; hut I lost the 
boat-hook, Mr. C.; couldn’t help it, sir—the 
thieving vilyuns tuck it away from me I” 

“O, hang the boat-hook—let it go,” said 
the mate, in spite of himself having to laugh 
at such an apology at such a time, and under 
such circumstances. “But have a lookout 
at K.; see if he’s alive, Patrick.” 

“Yes sir,” responded Patrick, and thrust¬ 
ing his hand inside the boatstecrer’s shirt, lie 
continued, “alive? it’s himself that is, then; 
hey—wake up, mate; what are ye layin' down 
here for, and we goiii’ off to the ship ?” 

Some salt water on his face soon brought 
the boatsteerer to, and he was seated in the 
stem-sheets of the boat; and though still 
weak and ill, he was able to climb the side 
when the boat got alongside. Old Beef had 
a bad hurt on his left side, and all were more 
or less bruised; but no lives had been lost, 
nor any serious, permanent injury sustained, 
by any of the boat’s crew. 

The utmost vigilance was exercised for the 
rest of the night, but no other disturbance 
took place. 

The next day was calm; and our officers 
and captain consulted together as to the pro¬ 
priety of leaving the islands without attempt¬ 
ing to procure water, as it was manifestly 
madness to trust the natives—particularly 
after what had occurred. The shores of the 
island seemed as destitute of life as they had 
when we first viewed them; and the third 
mate (whose boatsteerer I was), about noon 
lowered his boat, and pulled in for the laud— 
not intending, however, to try the mate’s ex¬ 
periment over again. 

We kept a safe distance off shore, and 
kept a shai p lookout at it, as well; but we 
saw nothing to alann us, so we pulled down 
past the point, on the opposite side from 
where the mate had gone the preceding 
evening, for about two miles. Here we found 
what was evidently a small stream of w’ater, 
little more than a brook, running into the 
bay; and we knew it must be fresh water, 
though we did not dare to land, to test it by 
drinking; we should not have seen it at all but 
for a slight break in the dense growth of trees 
and brush—a species of mangrove growing on 
the banks of the brook, and nowhere else. 

“Tliat’s the place, boys,” said the third 
mate; “ we must get water there, or not at all.” 

We returned to the ship without having 
seen anything suspicious, unless the absence 
of the natives from sight might be accounted 
such, and another conference took place 
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among the officers. It was agreed that the 
third mate (not the second, who generally 
gets the water, on board a whaleship), who 
knew where the stream was, should tow a 
small raft of casks to the watering-place the 
ensuing night, under cover of the darkness; 
fill the casks and roll them out as fast as pos¬ 
sible before rafting them again, so that they 
would be, as much as possible, concealed by 
the salt water, and there anchor the raft, so 
that it would not be driven in shore again by 
the advancing tide. As soon as the rail was 
afloat, it was to be taken in tow, and the 
^ wheft ” set in the stern as a signal for the 
other boats, which were then to come down 
boldly, well-armed, and help get it alongside. 

The manner of rafting casks is as follows, 
two rope beckets are put on each end of a 
cask, and secured in place by tlie hoops—four 
beckets to a cask. A rope is then run through 
the beckets, the bight of it being around the 
end of the last cask, so that the casks all fol¬ 
low each other, end on; and are towed with 
greater ease, once the raft is started, than a 
siivgle cask with its broadside to the boat 

Our casks had been becketed for some time; 
so during the afternoon six three-barrel casks 
were strung together and put over the side, in 
readiness for our midnight occasion. We 
cleared our boat, taking out everything but 
the oars and water-keg; a good lunch was 
stowed away iu her; and a grand mustering 
of arms took place, to furnish us with the 
means of defence if we should be molested— 
which was not expected to happen, as we 
hoped to be able to get the raft started for 
the ship before the natives observed us. 
Once started, we did not imagine they would 
attempt to interfere; or if they did, a few 
musket shots were expected to put them all 
to flight. 

As to arms, we made rather a poor show. 
There were plenty of muskets, but the third 
mate would take only two in the boat, saying 
they would only be in the way. Each man 
W'as furnished with a cutlass; but of pistols 
there was a most lamentable dearth, there 
being but one on board the ship—a wretched 
little “ pepper-box ” belonging to the captain, 
and called a revolver” from courtesy—which 
would not go off half the time, and when it 
did, would hardly have hurt a man at ten 
feet distance. This Mr. S. (our officer) de¬ 
clined to take, saying he had much rather 
have a half brick to trust to in a fight. 

At about ten o'clock wo left the ship with 
oar regular boat’s crew (Peanut, the black 


Portuguese, who had been on shore with the 
mate, pulling our midship-oar), towing the 
light raft, and at about midnight we arrived 
at the break in the woods which was our 
guide to the brook. The latter we eas^y 
found; and by four o’clock our casks wen 
filled, rolled out in the water as far as we 
could manage it, rafted, and the raft anchored.. 
The tide was still falling, but as the day wap 
breaking we dared not show ourselves any 
longer; we depended for our safety on being 
able to conceal our presence fh)m the savages 
until the casks were floated by the incoming 
tide, and then getting on board the ship 
fore they could muster iu force enough to 
annoy us. 

Having finished the raft, we fisted the bool 
and ran her up in the bed of €he little stream 
till she was wholly concealed by the man¬ 
groves; and then settled ourselves to wait 
with what paUence we might for the raft to 
float. We stuck to the. boat, the mangrove 
swamp not being a very inviting place to 
roam in, even If experience had not txoffA 
us a lesson. Daylight came; we could eea 
the ship, which was pleasant, and could not 
see any natives, which was equally agreeable 
The sun had got well up, and the tide hail 
risen very perceptibly, and still eyetythlug 
was apparently going on all right, ^e vagoe 
sense of uneasiness which we had felt atfin^ 
and wliich had kept our eyes pretty wide 
open and our mouths closely shut in the qoity 
part of the morning, gradually gave way to a 
seuse of satisfaction at the manner In whUh • 
we were outwitting the natives, and we 
chuckled a little bit among ourselves, thonc^ 
ia a somewhat guarded manner, certainly. 

The raft’s nearly afloat, boys,” said lia.' 
S., at ten o’clock or thereabouts; "well bp 
off in half an hour, and the black thieves can 
bag their heads. Halloo! what’s that? Tito 
a look at the ship, Dick.” 

The exclamation was drawn from him bys 
low, dull booming sound from the diractlQin 
of the ship. Jumping into the little streanq 
from the bow of the boat, where 1 bad been 
lying, I parted the mangroves and looked oak 
The ship was all right, and nothing appeared 
to awaken distrust; but while I looked, s 
puff of white smoke rose from her waist, ud 
I saw a dark object run up and down fbomi 
her taffrail to the end of the Bpanker-^iifi( 
soveml times. It was the "wheft,” or ; re¬ 
call flag, which did not blow out so as to tom 
well, the day being hot and stUL The 
was signalling our return, and yunnlog tol 
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.vfnft Up uid down was to emphasize it. In 
' a few moments the doll boom of the cannou 
Vgalh leached ns. 

'"The. wheft’s running up and down, sir, 
and they are firing the gun,” 1 reported to 
ofiroflteer. 

* Launch tlie boat—off with her, boys,” 
mUI fr.'S.,ahaiply and decisively; "there’s 
a feiew loose somewhere; the sooner we're 
sff-there the better. Off she goes.” 

‘ Wb ran the boat into the water, shipped 
oifi oars, and started for the ship. As we 
pined t^ raft I remarked, " The raft’s all 
afltet, air.” 

"Pull away— never mind the raft; lay 
hack, my lads,” was the reply, as we left the 
iadiored casks astern. 

^hesun was hot, but we pulled a long, 
i we a pi n g stroke, that was rapidly taking us 
M clear of the point, when the signal-gun 
lHaln boomed forth its warning, this time 
imiGh louder and more startling, as we were 
etasiderably nearer than when it was first 
fiM. All hands had been‘looking anxiously 
foinid to' discover the cause of the evident 
WfleasliieBi on board the ship, but nothing 
hiid rewaided our search. We knew that we 
be visible from the ship, for they knew 
wheie to look for us, and we were less 
thin' sbt mOes distant What could such 
on their part mean ? 

*Lay back, men,” said the third mate, 
tetamei^ng to " back up ” the after oar for 
the lint- time since we started'; " lay back; 
fhere^ the devil to pay somewhere, that we 
eabt see. Spring her, bo3r8, spring her T’ 

' 'An felt as if, as Mr. S., haid said," the devil 
was to pay somewhere,” and we laid back 
tiilh a will, shooting our light boat through 
the water at a rate which soon took ns clear 
fi the point. The earnestness of the ship’s 
Men was an explained now. There, less than 
a mile lh>m ns, &ir abeam, and paddling rap¬ 
idly finr the ship, were at least twenty large 
hittioes, holding probably forty men each. 
To resist such a force in our boat was hope- 
1m; ear only hope of salvation laid in gain¬ 
ing thb ship before they did. 

' Aa we were pulling straight for the vessel, 
and the canoes were aiming for the same 
Wnt, were of course rapidly nearing 
dteh other; our aim was to be ahead of the 
Natives befere the converging lines of our 
nspecttve courses should meet. It was a 
Ifetd race—to an uninterested spectator it 
tponld doubtless have been very fine; but we 
didn’t think much of it. Pulliug for life. 


the stake is too heavy ft^r the contestants 
to eiyoy it. No breatli was wasted in talk, 
for none needed urging to lay out the last 
ounce of strength. The musket in the bow 
bothered me a little—I missed a stroke, and 
tossed it overboard. The third mate said 
nothing, but ceased hearing on the stroke 
oar a moment, to toss over the other. So 
much weight was gone; and that was of 
more importance than all the fighting we 
could do, if we were overhauled. 

We had reached within a mile of the ship, 
when it was evident that if there was any 
advantage in speed, it was on our side—we 
were certainly a little ahead of the other 
racers. The savages, a set of naked, howl¬ 
ing demons, eager for vengeance, and accus¬ 
tomed to the heat of the climate, plied their 
paddles with a will; while we w’ere encum¬ 
bered with clothing (not much of it, to be 
sure, but still enough to make a difierence), 
and were but a few months away from the 
cold and cheerless region of sea, north of 
Behring’s Straits. But men will work hard 
for life—we did. Five minutes more would 
decide the race, one way or the other. 

We had pulled in a direct line for the ship; 
but the savages had headed a very little 
across our course, hoping to cut us off, so 
that some of their canoes were now in our 
wake, and well astern. But the leading one 
was a little on our quarter, and not more 
than a ship’s length off. Two years’ practice 
in whaleboats had trained our muscles well, 
but, though we had many a hard tug after 
“ fast boats,” we had never seen occasion for 
such exercise as this race was giving us, and 
aching wrists and labored breathing warned 
me that not many more miles would be 
needed to finish me; nor were the others less 
distressed. One man only of our crew 
seemed fresh—Peanuts the black Portuguese, 
who bent his long back as he reached the 
blade of his eighteen foot oar nearly forward 
of mine, and then bent the stout ash as 
thou^ it were a bit of willow, without" turn¬ 
ing a hair ” with sweat. Half blinded with 
the perspiration which streamed from our 
foreheads into our eyes, we could not spare 
even the moment required to dry our faces, 
but labored on, scarce able to see our oar- 
blades, the silence in our boat, broken only 
by the rapid, steady rollocklng of the oars 
and the deep breathing of the rowers, con¬ 
trasting strangely with the infernal yellings 
of our pursuers. Mr. S. could see the ship, 
of coarse, as he faced that way, but the boat’s 
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crew could not, and the third mate could 
not see the canvas; but neither party could 
spare an instant to look around. Moments 
were too precious just then. Peanuts was 
the first to break the silence which had 
been observed since we first saw the canoes. 
Gnashing his teeth at the enemy, he said, 
half to himself and half to them: 

“You black dev! we beatce you,” and sud¬ 
denly elevating his voice to a yell, he contin¬ 
ued, “ we beatee you!” 

“ Do we drop ’em any, Dick ?” gasped Mr. 
S., without turning round. 

“ Yes sir, I think we do, a little,” answered 
I; for I could see that the gap between us 
had increased. 

“Hurrah, boys!” continued the third 
mate, “they haven't got us yet. Then we 
bring the ship this way, a boat’s lengtl^ every 
stroke. I can see the gun-barrels shine— 
there’s men in the tops with muskets. Lay 
back, boys, another half mile and we’re safe.” 

Encouraged by the prospect of victory in 
the race, hope and a feeling of defiance lent 
new vigor to our weakened and over-exerted 
muscles; and as the sound of a cheer from 
our shipmates reached our ears, telling us 
how eagerly we were watched, and how ready 
our companions were to assist us if possible 
an answering shout went back from us— 
drowned though it was in the yelling of the 
natives. 

“ Keep your stroke now, men, keep your 
stroke now,” said our oflScer; “don’t hurry 
your stroke—we’ll do ’em brown yet—keep 
your stroke and lay back; one minute more 
and we’re there. Steady and cool’s the word. 
Ha! there goes a musket.” 

We heard no report, nor the whiz of the 
bullet; but.a commotion in the leading canoe 
indicated that some one was hurt “Aha! 
you black dev!” screamed Peanuts, “ come 
on; we killee you—you black dev!” [Pea¬ 
nuts himself was black as the ace of spades, 
but was very fond of applying to other col¬ 
ored men the term “ black devil ” so often 
applied to himself.] A moment later and we 
could hear the report of the muskets which 
the men in the tops were firing at our pur¬ 
suers, and the whiz of the bullets over our 
heads. 

Some people may think the whistling of 
bullets nice music, but I don’t I frankly ac¬ 
knowledge that I prefer even the dulcet notes 
of the worst hand-organ. But “ on this oc¬ 
casion only” I enjoyed the singing of the 
leaden messengers—and so did the rest of 




our crew. In spite of himself, and hla-ad- 1 
monition to us to keep'cool, a yell of exaha- 
tiou broke from the third mate, and vis 
joined in by all hands. Wehadgoodcanae to 
exult Several of the natives must hara 
been hit, judging from the conftision in the ■ 
foremost canoes, which still porsued, bat had 
evidently lost heart in the chase, so that lie ^ 
were rapidly gaining away from them; and 
we could distinguish the shouts of our ah^ 
mates as they cheered us on, mingled wift 
rapid musket-shooting and coning at the 
savages. And then came the chief matafk 
hail, Pull round the stem, Mr.S.,inifiroiaid 


the stern," 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered Peanuts; and ao 
suddenly had our spirits rbeii that something 
akin to a laugh took place in the boat* 

We shot rouud the ship’s stem, and along* 
side; in a few seconds we were on deck-—ex¬ 
hausted, but safe. Each man grasped a 
weapon to face the foe; but they evidently 
had no intention to attack. On thecoutniy, 
they were paddling as fast as possible to get 
out of range of the bullets, which were being 
sent at them from the deck, now, as well as 
from the tops. The signal-gun, firom wbld^ 
the “ assorted ” charge had been drawn 
fore signalling to us, had been reloaded, ai|f 
w'as pointing out of the waist at the canpeai 
Ml. S. rushed to the galley for the hot poker, 
and returned with it in his hand to fire t^ 
cannon. 

“ Stop, Mr. S.,” said the mate, for God!k 
mercy, stop. There’s no use in killing 4 ^ 
poor wretches—they’re clearing out as iSut ii 
they can, now. Stop firing, men,” he ocxntin^ 
ued, shouting to the crew. ^ 

The firing soon ceased; but Peannts, whoey 
blood was up, and who was fairly foamfmfi 
with rage, saw the captain’s “ pepper-boK” 
lying on the capstan, snatched it up^ ran 19 
the waist, and snapped it at the vent of Hie 
signal-gun. For once, the wretched pepper^ 
box went off the first time it was snapped; 
and a deafening report ensued, the eidkea 
and other missiles spattering thickly in the 
water around the retreating canoes, and 
doubtless doing much injury— we had mi 
means of telling how much; while the ov^ 
loaded old gim kicked square over the mabi 
hatch, landing on its back with the caxrl^i^ 
uppermost, against the opposite bulwa^klL 

That was the last shot fired. How 
if any, of the savages were Idlled, we qbfm 
nut tell; but there were enough of them ijft 
to paddle back to the shore again neu^ln 
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tafiHly as tbey had come, at any rate. As 
the banoes neared the land on tlieir return, 
the captain, who had been looking at them 
OTor the rail, suddenly turned to the mate. 
• Man the windlass, Mr. C.; we'll get out of 
this hole. Give the boys a glass of grog, sir; 
ni aend the steward up with the brown 
pitfhec.” 

ihe was lifted and our canvas be¬ 

ing filled with a light breeze, we soon left the 
aoenned islands astern; and the sun rose 
nsott morning on an unbroken horizon of 
water. Our raft of casks may be anchored 
there ye^—we never went to look after it 


again; and its loss put us on short allowance 
of water until we reached Tumbez, in Peru, 
some time alter. If any one wants to go to 
the Easter Islands for water, he can go; but 
I shall beg leave to decline keeping him com¬ 
pany. 

For a week after that race I felt the effects 
of that half hour’s terrible suspense and over¬ 
exertion; and it is certainly a human feel¬ 
ing, if not a Christian sentiment, which makes 
me hope that each of the natives was as 
much used up as I was. If I ever emigrate 
from New England, it will not be to the 
Easter Islands. 


AVARON. 


BY GBOBQE H. COOMEB. 


* Under the lofty cloisters 
Of the abby of St. John, 

For fifty golden summers paced 
The good monk Avaron.” 

SoMXWBiEBE, I have read a ballad with an 
opening like this, calling up a thousand vis- 
lam of the rugged old days, and of histories 
not wrlttm in books. Who was Avaron, save 
Ite leeluae he seemed? In sooth, I know 
ibr the beautiful ballad leaves each read¬ 
er to his dream. Let us subtract thirty from 
the fifty golden summers, and he shall have 
trod for a score of years beneath the lofty 
dolstere—a stately monk, such as few convent 
piles have sheltered. 

Never saw England a period of greater vio¬ 
lence than succeeded tlie usurpation of 
fitephen. The Empress Matilda, the rightful 
heir to the crown, invaded the country from 
■ Qermany, and for the brief season of her 
triumph the monarch was himself thrown 
Into prison. Bobber knights committed out¬ 
rages In all portions of the land. The great 
woblee became little better than brigands, and 
Ihelr castles were scenes of riot. During all 
this outward turmoil, the monk Avaron paced 
HhB solemn cloister. So strong of limb he 
was, and so marUsl of bearing, cb to seem a 
warrior priest 

Hot fiur from the convent of St. John, dwelt 
a woodman named Bobert, with whom and 
Us good dame abode their daughter Maud. 
One eannot imagine anything more lovely 
itfian this fresh young English girl of the 
t^fth eentory. Let the reader picture the 
ereatuto he has ever kuown—some 


love of his glad young days—and then imag¬ 
ine her far away in the time of King Stephen, 
dwelling under the greenwood tree.’’ Maud 
w.is a poem, wondrous sweet, whose spirit, as 
read by the neighboring rustics, found but 
wretched translators. 

There was one, however, who felt in the 
cotter’s daughter an interest surprising to 
himself. This was the monk Avaron; and 
Maud had come to welcome his holy foot¬ 
steps. His benignant spirit was sure to leave 
her happier, sweeter and nobler than when 
it found her. Well may we imagine the 
calm delight that Avaron found in this one 
bright oasis which bound him yet to earth. 
Sad and stem enough was he hi cloister, but 
in the exercise of a kind of guardian Ipve his 
spirit passed out of long frozen fountains, out 
of tempest, or whirl, or cataract, smooth and 
gentle, and deep, and with a joy unspeakable. 

That the contemplative spirit of the monk, 
wearied with the flights of learning and 
scarred in the warfare of a world not yet for¬ 
gotten, should have found pleasure and rest 
in the exercise of a spontaneous guardian¬ 
ship over one so lovely, was not wonderful. 
But there was something more than this—a 
deep, paternal love for the simple and beau¬ 
tiful child, such as she was when he first met 
with her, for the blushing, rose-lipped muidf.n, 
such as she had now become. - Often the 
thought of her colored the page which the 
holy father read, till he would arise and walk 
toward the cot of the forester Bobert, as if 
fearing tliat some great ill was about to befall 
his gentle charge. Dear is the cost of a lov- 
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ing nature, yet who would exchange it for 
indifiereiice ? Do not its own sweets a thou¬ 
sand times repay the anxiety, from which its 
worldly way is inseparable ? 

But if in the midst of stormy memories, 
and of heart-burnings, which his holy vest¬ 
ments covered but could not smother, the 
troubled priest found peace in his grateful 
oflSce of counsellor and guide—no less did 
beautiful Maud reap benefit from the blessed 
communion. What knew her rude compan¬ 
ions of the sweet conceptions of her heart? 
What knew the daughter of old Erwolf, or 
the sister of Gurth, of the Dale ? 

“ They are stocks and stones,^ mused 
Father Avaron; “ they receive nothing, they 
reflect nothing; they have no transparency 
of soul. But my little Maud—Maud, Maud; 
what a dear, sweet name I O, if evil should 
befall her! How clear her young fancy. Iler 
soul is like St. Mary’s spring in yonder valley. 
As the sun of her life rises higher and higher, 
she reflects all beautiful things. Nothing 
hath she lost of all that I have breathed to 
her of the wonders of the old time—nothing 
of the deeds of warriors, of the martyrdom of 
priests. To her companions, the forest and 
the heath end all; for the stone takes no im¬ 
pression. I tremble for the rose that may 
fall, for the fountain that may be drank up 
by a horrible draught. O, these troublesome 
times! Yet happier the serf than the baron T 

It was beautiful to see the good father 
wending his way through the green wood 
upon missions of charity or gentle consolation. 
The holy cross gleamed upon his breast like 
a golden star, wonderfully in keeping with 
the benignity of his features. Yet in that 
lofty face, though checked in its worldly im¬ 
pulses by his high and sacred faith, dwelt a 
spirit of dauntless resolution. Often the 
bugles broke upon his ear, as the neighboring 
nobles spurred in the forest chase, and as 
often, remembering the lawlessness of the 
times, he feared for lovely Maud. 

“What lady of all their castle halls,” he 
mused, “ is so fair as she ? I have armed her 
mind against artifice and dissimulation, but 
where these may not succeed, power and 
violence may. The daughter of a forester, 
yet she hath the Norman features—O how 
like, how like to those that live in my heart! 
And the name, too, the blessed name of Maud. 
It is a strange coincidence, as if the sweet 
apirit reincarnated, had stooped Idther to 
mellow and make dear my seclusion.” 

Then the holy father would fall to musing 


upon the pas^ coining insensibly to tjtt 
troublesome times of the present—Uieslaiq^' 
ter of the brave Earl Arundel, and the devas^ 
tion of many a broad estate. What of tte 
unknown champion, whose deeds filled d 
the country-side? Wliere was hb abode? 
and for what especial wrong did he wreak 
vengeance on Matilda’s partisans? 

“How life repeats itself!” cried Avaroa. 
“Is it not the same story—devastation ad” 
murder, then a knight in daiic armor, retit 
bution and terror. It is mine own bfatoiy 
reenacted, and methinks, almost, that I ham 
two identities P’ 

Meanwhile the life of Maud was not with¬ 
out its adventures. Once, in the deep fbreit 
which custom had made familiar, she wm 
startled by a charger’s tramp, and raisiug li« 
head, beheld a mounted knight in sable. Ke 
less surprised than the yonnggirl,hecbeekd 
his steed for a moment, but upon the appear 
ance of old Robert, he turned slowly away, 
not, however, without a graceftil gesture of 
salutation. 

When Father Avaron beard of this Inci¬ 
dent he was somewhat anxious, but he 
came the more so when a week later, 
who had no secrets from the holy monk, 1 x4 
him of an adventure still more stirring thai 
her encounter with the knight A wolf 
pursued her in the forest, but Just as be 
in the act of springing upon her, the omwif 
an expert archer laid him dead at her ML 
Her rescuer was a blue-eyed youth, a 
stranger to all the neighboring mstlca, bdt 
though his garb was coarse, Maud oomld pa^ 
ceive that he had nothing about him of 
servile air of a cotter. It might have bea||^ 
Maud thought, that service iu the train 
some great nobleman had given that meiloi^ 
ness to his maimers which none of her rqild 
acquaintances possessed. He seemed a 
thrown out by the stormy sea of that vlolant 
period. 

Again and again, as by the merest aocUe^^ 
Maud met the blue-eyed youth, who ahh^. 
as she learned, with a stout w<Mmaii "Hy 
leagues from Robert's cot. Robert Tilinid^ 
was stronS;Iy prepossessed in the JooA 
forester’s favor, for that he could be a bcjA 
and brave companion was sufflelently *avl* 
dent Charming Robert by bis ruder 
he charmed Maud by bis gentler, imk 
maiden’s soul was all poetiy. She. wnB 
have shrank intuitively from a vHlair^, 
ever cunningly disguised; but Arthnn Mg 
young deliverer, was earnest and ndbto IfilK 
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km If he ponred into the girl's impression- 
wUIb nature a poetry of his own, it was 
because he felt it. The waterfall, and the 
bii^ aud tlie green leaves were his helpers, 
end with these lie wrote upon Maud's heart. 
Nuir no inure alone must she listen to brook 
or bird; another heard for her, aud she for 
hiin. 

artless nature of his young charge 
locin unwittingly revealed to JB'ather Avaron 
the true state of affairs, and the good priest 
WM tabled. He had himself met with 
Arthur and been favorably impressed by his 
modest and fhuik demeanor. But here was 
amsolution—a venturing forth, never again 
to return. The thing which had been «ould 
never again be. It was not time or distance 
which he thought—only change. It was 
a^ event which here drew a line separating a 
mellowness, and happiness, and beauty 
ftm’the present and calling it a thing of the 
Hast. O, the misery of putting aside living 
oAoea of affection and calling them dead. 
Were we each inoniing to place in some be- 
Imd hand a bright new rose, would we not 
^ thia connection be unconscious of any past, 
only the sweet flowing present, as if 
renberdayi to-day aud to-morrow were bound 
iMther in one? But the border of the past 
M paiked by the last rose. Beyond it are the 
Ihings that werQ. So Avaron felt when he 
taught of Maud and the new channel which 
fimntain of her heart had found. Yet he 
knew that this must be—^he felt sad, that 


^ With care for the woodland maiden weigh- 
kig heavily npon liis heart, the priest sought 
- i.long interview with Arthur; and when the 
loiter TOM fh)m the confessional, the good 
mmik’s face expressed unusual pleasure. He 
I 'im satisfied; a sweet peace beamed from his 
L‘ rj^onnan eyes, and he felt that Maud's danger 
' ^for he had ever entertained a presenti- 
inent of danger to her—must be looked for at 
0|ker hands than those of her youthful lover« 
*^fn the two men conversed of war, and 
and of political economy, and falling 
the lips of a peasant, the martial 
j||||itenoes of Artiiur would have surprised 
Ser save the good monk Avaron. 

•i vvould tliat these wretched days were 
ci^ Ute latter, ** The nominal sway 
' "libtilda b but a mockery. The nobles in 
interest have become but brigand diiefs, 
no strong h|ui4 to restrain thoir rapacity, 
check their vengeance npon supposed 
The Count of Blois was ever 
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energetic as affable, and even before be 
seized upon the throne his name was a power 
in the land. I could have wished that he had 
been less ambitious, and that Matilda might 
have quietly succeeded her father; but since 
both church and state have acquiesced in the 
advauccineiit of Stephen; since the crown at 
his demise can easily be returned to the 
hereditary line; since we behold the disorders 
which his brief imprisonment has already 
brought upon the land, and since no other 
hand can readjust the confused elements of 
society, 1 long for bis return to power.” 

‘‘ But how, holy father,” said Arthur, “ is 
this to be accomiilisbed ? The walls of 
Arundel Castle, where be lies in durance, are 
defended by the flower of Matilda’s forces. 
The single black steed and his rider,” ho 
added, with a deprecating smile, “ would 
hardly be equal to such an enterprise,” 

“ True,” replied Avaron. “ I feel that the 
condition of affairs is almost hopeless. 
Robert Earl of Gloucester is the soul of his 
party, and Matilda's enemies cannot make 
head against her while that nobleman exer¬ 
cises his present authority. Without him, 
her presence would become intolerable even 
to her own paitisans, for she is weak, im¬ 
perious and cruel.” 

“Aud what the king is to ourselves,” said 
young Arthur, taking up the monk's idea, 
“ such the Earl of Gloucester is to Matilda 
and her followers. I have it, holy father; 
without Gloucester, the hands of our enemies 
fail; with King Stephen at liberty, assured 
triumph is ours. So simple a proposition 
solves the pi’oblcin of our affairs. But the 
proi>ositioii itself, how sliall it be realized ?” 

“ 1 know not,” said Avaron, “ but thou art 
young, and inayest yet see the dawn of 
brighter days. Would that I might have 
taken myself wholly within the cloister; that 
I had no anxieties beyond; but the weal of 
the human race is still dear to me, even the 
more earthly weal. Should the fame of 
Maud's beauty once reach the lawless gentry 
—should any ill befall her—O my son I” 

“But she has a guardian that she dreams 
not of,” replied Arthur; “and besides, holy 
father, at the first whisi)er of danger, as 1 
have heard thee say, she must take sanctuary 
in the abbey.” 

Maud’s danger was greater than they 
imagined. Tier fame had indeed gone abroad; 
a young, rollicking esquire bad stared rudely 
at her as she passed under his gaze at the 
cottage door; another Lad uiet her ‘ in 
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company with the holy father; and even the 
fierce baron, Sir Ealph de Montmorencie,had 
drank to the forester’s daughter. 

It was not long subsequent to his interview 
with Arthur, that Avaron was surprised by 
the arrival at the abbey in the darkness of 
evening, of Maud and her parents, escorted 
by several horsemen, among whom a knight 
in’ black armor was the most conspicuous 
figure. A band of lawless retainers of the 
train of Montmorencie had attempted to ab¬ 
duct the young girl from the cottage, and 
were just placing Maud forcibly upon a 
palfrey, when a small band headed by the 
knight in sable,charged them with irresistible 
fury. 

“I had received intimation of the enter¬ 
prise,” remarked the dark warrior, apart to 
Avaron, “ but had nearly been too late,” 

“ Thanks, O thanks to the Virgin for her 
blessed interposition!” cried the good monk. 

“And now,” said the sable knight, “I will 
leave Maud in the keeping of the holy sanc¬ 
tuary. I have a mission which brooks little 
delay. Tell her that thou hast met with 
Arthur the woodman; that his heart is with 
her, but that business involving her hopes 
and his has for the moment called him to a 
distance. Adieu, holy father, till we meet 
again!” 

A night and a day passed, and then Sir 
Rali)li de Montmorencie attacked the ai)bey 
with his fierce retainers. It was a monstrous 
and sacrilegious act, but one to which there 
could be no successful resistance. In the 
confusion of the assault, Father Avaron led 
Maud and her parents from a secret postern, 
and they fled through the darkness, finding 
shelter in a wild covert of the green wood. 

There was almost a fierceness in the air of 
the monk. His stalwart figure seemed taller, 
broader-shouldered, and more warrior-like 
than ever before; and how bitterly, how 
vehemenlly he spoke. But after the first 
ebullition, as Maud cowered close beside him 
in the sylvan dell, he seemed recalled to his 
calmer self I 

% 

“My child, my.blessed child!” he said, 
“they cannot harm thee—surely there must 
be a way opened for thy deliverance. I know 
not why, but even in this terrible moment, I 
feel a presentiment of approaching good to 
thee and to all of us. This wretch who has 
invaded the sanctuary is the son of one who 
was himself guilty of monstrous crimes. 
Thou hast not been the first to suffer from 
the villanous race of Montmorencie.” 


The gray dawn had began to liglit the 
faces of the concealed fugitives, and the 
forester looked inquiringly and almost with 
alarm towards the holy father as he q;x>ke. 

“ Years ago, good Robert,” continued the 
friar, “ the elder Sir Ralph wooed a maiden 
w'ho rejected his suit. She was highborn as 
beautiful, and many a proud baron knelt at 
her shrine. The lady’s choice, however, fell 
uix>n a nobleman whose deeds in arms had 
already won him the favor of both king and 
people. They were wedded. A twelvemonth 
passed, when an uprising of the great barons 
called the happy bridegroom forth in tbs 
service of the king. In his absence, his castle 
was attacked by Montmorencie, but the Lady 
Maud, such was the name of his beloved, fled 
to the foi-est, as a second Maud has this night 
done, and for the moment escaped bis band. 

“On the subsequent day, however, Sir 
Ralph de Montmorencie, Sir Geoffrey de 
Bohun and Sir Hugh de Gran tmesnel scoured 
the greenwood in pursuit. It was arranged 
that the beautiful fugitive should be the prise 
of him who might first secure her. Thb 
brutal agreement they deemed a most ezoe^ 
lent jest. At length they espied the lady 
fleeing at their advance. Her flight lay to¬ 
wards a clifi overhanging a rapid torrent, and 
inaccessible to horsemen. 

“ * Mine, mine is the Lady Maud V cried 
Montmorencie, flinging himself from his 
charger and leaping np the cliff. * Mine, Sir 
Hugh, not thine V 

“ Hardly had he spoken, when stumbling 
in the rugged way, he fell with a force which 
forbade all further progress. 

“The gigantic baron, Sir Hugh Orant- 
mesnel, sprang furiously past him. The Lady* 
Maud had reached the summit of the clll( 
and was prepared for a leap below. The 
baron stretched his hands to grasp her—bat 
in the forest there crouched an unseen figure. 
Stooping on one knee, a stout woodman drew 
his bow, the cloth yard arrow sped; and 
Gran tmesnel, throwing h!s arms aloft, flail 
stark dead upon the rock I 

“ Heaven’s blessing upon the head of him 
who would have saved the Lady Handl 
Vain, alas! was the act, as it was daring, Ibr 
at that very moment she leaped fbom the 
cliff. The retainers of the slain nohlemwa 
caught a moment’s glimpse of her floating 
garments as the swift torrent whirled hor 
away. In vain they pursued the woodnuuas. 
he vanished in the threat; and the atory.sif 
this terrible scene was left to be relatiod. Iqfr 
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■fte nasab.'who witnessed it None ever 
besrd of the woodman more, nor of the hap- 
km Jfaod. O, how like to thee, my daughter, 
how lika to thee !” he added, tuniing to the 
'fmster^ child. 

*And didst thon know her, holy father?” 
•adced ICaud. 

Bobert the forester dropped upon his knees 
'll the ftet of the monk. 

■“ Holy fkther,” he cried, “ I fear that I have 
dtme a deadly sin in thus far withholding 
fkom thee a confession long since due. I 
myself am the woodman whose arrow was 
met with the blood of Grantmesnel. But I 
imve more to say. Returning to the scene of 
fte catastrophe, when the ferocious enemy 
lad departed, I discovered that the lady had 
Veen mlracnloiisly preserved from instant 
iMth. The swift current had sw'cpt her be¬ 
neath a rock, hiding her from the view of 
those upon the clifll Still able to walk, she 
aoeompanied me to my cabin where my good 
dame attended to her needs; but a week later, 
‘i^dn the birth of her sweet little girl, the 
bmntiftil lady died. Meanwhile I became 
dbrara that GrantmesnePs retainers suspected 
me of having alahi Sir Hugh, and to escape 
their vengeanoe I removed to a distance. 

* The child became the idol of our house¬ 
hold; and not even to thee, when long atter- 
Wirda I IBiist saw thy blessed face, did I make 
conlbasion of the truth, lest in some manner 
the angel should be taken fVom our hearth 
and bestowed among the great. What be¬ 
came of her fbthcr, in those turbulent days, I 
ebnld never learn, fhrther than that he in 
tome way feU under the displeasure of the 
king and was imprisoned at tlie very time of 
ihe catastrophe; but as to Sir Geoffrey de 
Bohnn and Sir Ralph de Montmorencie, they^ 
Ipere both struck down and cloven from crown 
to chin, by a knight whom no man knew.” 

•My child, my blessed childT cried 
Avaron. • Thus the whispers of nature have 
Ifeen tnie through all these years! Myself 
ivaa the Lord of Oakland. The machinations 
of Montmorencie m^de the king my enemy, 
and 1 was Imprisoned. I pierced the dungeon 
wall to reach these who had destroyed my 
ftme and desolated my hearth; and, ven- 
gadnoe once appeased, 1 souglit the cloister. 
BlNmtlftil, marvellously beautiful, even in our 
days of trouble, are the dispensations of 
Bteven. Thou, sweet Maud, didst spring up 
ai^a Hower almost by the portal of my cell. 
Bni hark I It cannot be that our enemies in 
Pfahnlt would aound the bn^eP 


Avaron started to his feet, and as he did so, 
the sound of trampling horses from two op¬ 
posite directions smote liis ear. The beams 
of the rising sun, lighting a narrow glade, 
flashed upon the armor of two opposing 
squadrons. 

‘‘What have we here?” cried the monk. 
“The sable knight, as I live! and opposed 
stands the son of him I slew.” 

“ Montmorencie! Montmorencie!” “Arun¬ 
del! Arundel!” and the two stalwart noble¬ 
men with their heavy armed squadrons, 
thundered to the shock. In a moment all 
was over. 

“The blessed saints be praised exclaimed 
Avaron. “Thou art saved, my child, and 
thine enemy is gone to his account! Ills 
retainers are fleeing in terror!” 

The fugitives stepped forth to view, nor 
need I describe the greetings that passed. 

“Arthur, Earl of Arundel” said Avaron, 
“let me present thee to the Lady Maud, 
daughter of Ethelwald, Earl of Oakland.” 

Lord Arundel dashed the helmet from his 
head. 

“ Mine •own Maud,” he cried, “ dost thou 
recognize Arthur the woodman in this 
cumbrous garb of steel?” 

There was no mistaking the deep blue eyes 
and sunny clustering locks, and Maud threw 
herself into the mailed arms of her lover. 

“ Thus,” cried Arundel, “ have I avenged 
the slaughter of my father and the desolation 
of his estate. The Montmorencies are vUe 
from root to branch, and he who would have 
ruined thy hopes and mine, heired but the 
basenesss of him who defamed the brave Earl 
of Oakland, my father's friend, and made 
desolate his hearthstone by the murder of his 
young bride.” 

In the vehemence of her feelings Maud 
would have spoken of the revelation so lately 
given, but a gesture from Avaron restrained 
her. Not here—not before those rude 
warriors, would he be aught but the holy 
father. 

“ My bands are strong,” said the Lord of 
Arundel, “I have possessed myself of the 
abbey and dispersed many of my men through 
the forest, in quest of both friends and 
enemies. For weeks I have been mustering 
forces for a secret enterprise from which I 
but this mom returned to find yon in such 
imminent peril. At the monastery, holy 
father, thou wilt find Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, whom I captared as he rode in 
the chase.” 
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“ Then,” replied Avaroii, “ assured triumph 
is ours, for the earl's ransom must be found 
only in the person of King Stephen.” 

And thus it was; Matilda’s party, struck 
with consternation at the captivity of its 
champion, at once olTered the king in ex¬ 
change. Under the able head of Stephen, 
his oppressed partisans rallied, a compromise 
was effected, whereby the son of Matilda was 
designated as the king's successor upon the 
latter’s demise, and the imperious princess 
retired from the land. 

Arundel and beautiful Maud, in the 
presence of King Stephen, were linked by 
Avaron in the holy bonds; and not till the 


rite was over did the king or his gre«t banih 
leai’ii the worldly name of. him who wore 
those sacred robes. 

Days of peace succeeded, and blessed were 
the visits of the holy father to Araudfll 
Castle. Years later, his declining hounwere 
soothed by the ministrations of the gentle 
Maud; and when he had departed, the 
brotherhood of the monastery wondered what 
had been his human record. 

** The holy fathers knew not, 

But they buried Avaron 
Under the lofty cloisters 
Of the abbey of St John.** 




SAVED FROM DEATH. 


BY LOTTIE BBOWN. 


“ Guilty P’ When that word ran g through 
the crowded court-room, there was not a 
sound to break its awfulness. It struck like 
a heavy blow upon the silence, and made the 
hearts of every listener for an instant thrill 
with pity. Some one was doomed to death. 
Somebody stood on the boundary of eternity, 
with all life’s worth and wealth luring him 
back, with mocking smiles and scornful eyes. 

A hush for a moment hung like a cloud 
over the assembly, then there burst forth a 
dry, tearless sob, and some one with a wailing, 
despairing cry said: 

“Father!” 

Then all again was silent, but eager eyes 
peered sharply to discover the owner of that 
grief-broken voice, and heads were bent 
earnestly forward. Then there came a shuf¬ 
fling of feet, and the officers with the prisoner 
came down the room. 

He was a magnifleent specimen, and seem¬ 
ed to verify the words, “ God created man in 
his own image.” He towered several inches 
above any one near him, and his chest was 
broad and perfectly developed. A handsome 
head with a broad forehead, white as milk 
near the hair, and bronzed a little lower 
down, as was the entire lower portion of his 
face, exhibited a thoughtful and generous 
nature, and his eyes were tender as a woman’s. 
There was not a sign of distress save the 
grieved white lips, otherwise the face was as 
serene as a summer’s day. Just behind him 
walked a child—his child you knew at once, 


by the striking resemblance— a Uttle glri of 
eleven or twelve years of age. There WM not 
a tear in the glittering brown eyes, bat bar 
face was white and rigid as death, and her 
tiny hands clenched fast together, betrayed a 
fearful struggle within. • 

“ You will not drive me away yet, wDl yon?” 
she pleaded, as they neared the door. 
want to talk with poor father.” 

“ I’ve nothing to say about it. I caaH lit 
you go below with us, but I goees yoa oaa 
come to-morrow,” said the officer. 

“Can’t I go now?” she asked, graapliiglili 
arm. 


“ No, not now.” 

She said not a word hut qpnmg finrward 
fand clung to the prisoner. 

“Mary, little daughter! Do yoa for g e t < 
poor mother?” 

“ No, no, no I But what can I say to her? 
How can I tell her? What can I do?” 

“ Tell her to pray for me, and trust tn God. 
Be a brave little girl, and comfort hof aa 1 
would.” 

She stood up. 

“And I shall tell her that Fll die to piOfO 
you a good man; and, father, I shall do it.” 

She stood aside and watched them as Ih g y 
walked down the ball, and disappeated; aoy^ 
ing to herself, “Yes, I’m going to aavebilifti 
He shall not die, he shall not be— ^ her whtM 
lips trembled at the word, “ hung.” She IBA 
not notice the crowd that was surging thifoeM'. 
the open door and nidely pushing her. tti|' 
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■Mr notbing but the path he had taken down 
the hall Into the open air. Her brown eyes 
were doll and Tacant, and her lips cold and 
white. It was a strange si^t, and the curious 
crowd gathered in handreds about her. She 
did not see them; a hazy, filmy veil seemed 
qpread before her eyes, and a numbness like 
death possessed her. 

“ It*s poor little Mary Neilson,” said a kind¬ 
ly TOlee, from the crowd; "some one orter 
^e her home.” 

“lilttleMary,” said a woman, stepping for¬ 
ward and taking her hand. 

She did not hear them, but when the 
woman’s arm stole around her, she sank 
bereft of life and strength into her lap. 

"She must go home,” said the woman. 
•Poor thing! she’s a weakly creature, and 
fills has proved too much for her. No won¬ 
der. Poor Neilson 1” 

“Hnshr’ The thin hand was raised. 
• Hush I He will not die. Some one says it is all 
welL Some one says, ‘ Mary, don’t cry,* and 
Mary will not. I can see him climbing a hill 
where pnrple flowers and long-stemmed 
giBsaes wave their heads. There is a river at 
its foot| in which pebbles and yellow sand are 
lying as thick as they can lie. Now he’s walk¬ 
ing swiftly over the plain, talking wildly, and 
- tuniing back to the white house away up on 
the hfll. Then he goes on, on, on, O, so very 
Ihst that I cannot~0, I cannot—yes, 1 see 
him. It is the train which passed under the 
bridge below our house, and he is going away 
in it. O! O! mother, mother!” She threw 
out her hands, and her face expressed the 
wildest emotions with fear and horror pre¬ 
dominating. "Right down over the steep, 
slippery bank with a fearful crash. Don’t 
you hear them groan? See, they are bringr 
iiig them out all covered with—0! with 
Uood! There he is, but, he is not dead. 
There’s a cut upon his head, and his arm 
hangs down at his side.” 

A convulsive spasm passed her face, and she 
moved wearily, and the awe-struck crowd 
pressed nearer. 

“ He Is very weak and sick. I cannot speak 
to him. He is miles on miles away. It is a 
Iltde bit of a house, on a broad field where 
there b not a tree in sight. There are flowers 
and grass, a lot of it, and when I look away 
oll^ It looks like water. They will take care 
of him and make him well, but he should not 
toss and growl so much. He talks about some 
one—some woman, I think— I am not sure, 
ibr 1 cannot hear her name.” 


Again that terrible convulsion swept her 
face, and she passed her hand across her 
brow. Her eyes grew again bright and deep, 
and she stood up with an effort, and looked 
in wonder upon the crowd. 

"Are you ready to go home, Mary ?” asked 
the woman who had held her. 

"Yes. I forgot where I was. Have I been 
asleep ?” 

" Perhaps so.” 

The crowd parted, and allowed her to jiass 
with a deference and tenderness they inii;ht 
give a queen, and with her companion the 
condemned felon’s child passed out. 

It was a wonderful case. Months before 
young Ray Berkely had disappeared. N( il- 
son was foreman in the great factory of which 
he was a joint owner. They never agreed. 
From the hour of his coming, with his vaL,ue 
ideas of mechanism, gathered from books 
carelessly read, and from men who knew loss 
than himself, there was open warfare. For 
fifteen years Neilson had lived in the heart of 
that great, noisy crashing mass of animated 
iron and steel, and there was not a bolt nor 
bar^ screw nor valve, that he was not as 
fiuniliar with as with his own mime. Tie 
smiled at first at young Berkcly’s suggestions, 
but when he found the m<an in earnest, he 
stopped forward with the superiority of a 
practical machinist, and remonstrated against 
the foolhardy alterations which were then 
under consideration. Berkely was not a snob, 
but his education had given him as vague and 
indefinable ideas of equality as of machinery, 
and when Neilson, in his rough overalls and 
dirt-begrimed face, came forward and stood 
there beside him, in his snowy linen and per^- 
fectly fitting broadcloth, he felt a right to 
order him, with a severe censure for his 
boldness, back to his work. 

Neilson obeyed, but his teeth left a mark 
upon his under lip, and from beneath his 
sullen brows he shot an angry glance at his 
peifiimed superior. « 

“It’s no use, Ray,” expostulated tffe senior 
partner, his uncle. "Neilson has managed 
the works for fifteen years, ami the profits 
have been immense. It is all folly to think of 
making alterations.” 

And Berkely went away muttering about 
old fogies and ignorant louts. 

He was betrothed to Genie Hosmer, the 
heiress of Rivcrland, a fine old estate situated 
upon a high hill which overlooked the river. 
In these stormy days her heart and temper 
were sore tried. He seldom came without a 
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bitter story of his miserable attempts at alter¬ 
ations, and innumerable curses for Neilson 
and other rebellious spirits, which seemed to 
hold, in a demoniacal power, the entire control 
of his mighty machines in the old factory. 

* He became like a haunted creature, and 
wandered in feverish restlessness, pursued 
forever by the intricacies of his works, and 
their presiding genius, Amos Neilson. 

One night Genie Hosmer said as she stood 
at her door: 

“ I am half afraid to trust you, Ray. The 
servants say that there is a great stir among 
the workmen. Your desire to reduce the 
power will throw many out of employment, 
will it not?” 

“Yes, and save one half the expense under 
which we are now laboring.” 

“ But you are making money enough. 
Neilson is an old workman and understands 
everything well, and why don’t you let it go 
on ? Let Neilson have his way. He knows 
best.” 

Poor Genie was terrifled by the look he 
gave her. 

“And so you turn away from me! O God, 
Genie, I believe I am growing crazy.” * 

He did not pause to say good-night, hut 
hurried away through the darkness, and she 
in her heart half believed him right when he 
spoke of growing crazy. 

It was a heavy night, with only an occa¬ 
sional flash of blue light to break the dense 
darkness, and very few ventured beyond the 
village street. There was snffioient to keep 
them busy, and those who were not at home 
were in the barroom, the post-oflice or the 
stores, talking and commenting upon the 
strange battle between Berkely and Neilson. 

A little past eight Neilson looked into the 
grocery store, and said to one: 

“Have you a horse here, James?” 

“ No, I walked down. Do you w\ant him ?” 

“ It is no matter. I am going over to the 
Hill to the doctor; my wife’s a little out 
to-night^ and I thought if you had your horse 
here I woidd borrow him for an hour or so. 
However, I can walk about as well.” 

“ It’s a little duskish, aint it?” 

“ Yes.” % 

He walked away, and the crowd went on 
with their gossip. On the following morning 
Neilson made his appearance in a pitiful 
plight He was as pale as death, and over 
one eye, a long cut extended quite across his 
temifle, back beneath his hair. A fall, he 
said, from the plank bridge, which spanned 


the river a little way below the. highw^f, had 
caused it He ventured, on his way borne 
from the Hill, to take the footpath tluonfl^ 
the woods, and the planks gave way aqd lei 
him fall into the water. No one doahfeed 
him then. 

Before night the town was noisy with in¬ 
quiries for Berkely. He had not been seen 
since he left Genie Hosmer at her door, and 
he could not be found within tlie limits of the 
town. 

Just at nightfall, a party of laborei^ cross¬ 
ing the plank bridge where Neilson hod mefe 
his accident, found a glove, a handkerchief 
and a knife. The glove was h>m in soTenl 
places, and the handkerchief which bore the 
letters R. B., and the clasp-knife, were covered 
w’ith blood. 

Of course they were identified as belonging 
to the missing man. and immediately the air 
was thick with blood and numler. Befo|e 
noon on the following day, Amos Neilson li^ 
a hopeless, helpless prisoner in the jail. 

The well-known feud which existed be¬ 
tween them was sufficient to convince the 
public mind that Neilson hatl killed Berkely, 
and other circumstances combined to make 
as clear a case of w illful muixler as ever came 
before a court of justice. 

Neilson had a few friends. The senior 
Berkely was one. He too thoroughly under¬ 
stood tlic honest, high-spirited fellow to doubt 
him, and knew' the nature of his nephew too 
w'ell to deem him incapable of suicide, or any 
other rash, impetuous deed which his ill .tem¬ 
per suggested. He testified to the fact tfast 
Ray left him on the night of his disappear¬ 
ance, in a perfect fury. The combatants bad 
exchanged words during the day, and Ray 
sw'ore to be avenged. Ho even b^ged his 
uncle to discharge Neilson, and fairly ground 
his teeth in rage when he refused him. 

Miss Hosmer’s testimony verified the truth 
of Mr. Berkely’s statement Ray was in a 
state of terrible excitement, and seemed 
capable of doing anything to rid himself of the 
troubles which w'ere pursuing him. 

The testimony of the woikmen went 
further. Occasional threats from Neilson 
were distinctly remembered, and the conver¬ 
sations between the two were many of them 
entirely repeated. 

Others, ten or twelve at least, recogntal 
the clasp-knife as having belonged to. the 
prisoner, and tlie evidence.s.of a struggle ware 
clear in Neilson’s pale face, and the bniiaes 
which were afterwards discovered. 
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R was ftilly believed, that on his return 
from the Hill he overtook Berkely, and that 
thqy resumed their quarrel and a fight ensued, 
inlrhich Heilson conquered, but he denied all 
knowledge of the affair. He stood up before 
his aocuseis, when they sought to beg a con- 
frmion firom him, and only replied: 

" 1 amf hiDocent, so help me God!” 

In the spring-time he had his trial, and 
they led him back to his cell, a condemned 
man. 

* Throu^ the dreary days of his iinprison- 
nieiit lltUe Mary had been his comforter. 
She had flitted from the bedside of her sick 
mother to his dismal cell, and worked with a 
Will which shamed many a woman. She had 
10 much frith in her father that she could not 
believe they would condemn him. She had 
told him so, with a radiant, smiling face, day 
■Iter day, when he sat gloomy and despondent, 
and many times cheered him so well that he 
began also to have hope. But the blow came, 
and crushed and broken, he reentered his cell, 
from which he was never to come forth until 
be came forth to die. 

From the hour of the strange scene in the 
eourthouse, which one imputed to hysterics, 
another to clairvoyance, and one or two will- 
flilly skeptical ones to her own artfulness, 
little Mary became bright and cheerful. She 
went on with her work, with a courage and 
Jig^t-heartedness surprising to every one. 

Neilson was condemned to die, but the day 
of bis execution was indefinable, and she re¬ 
minded every one who came near her of this 
fiteL 

“My frther may be saved—she would 

quietly say. 

Miss Hoamer was her best friend. In her 
grief for her betrothed her generous heart did 
not forget the more than orphaned child, and 
In each other’s company these bereaved ones 
‘ found ^reat comfort 

“ If Mr. Berkely had only listened to you, 
Miss Genie, he would have been happier. 
Don’t you think so ?” asked Mary, one day. 

“Tome? What did I say?” 

“ Did you not tell him to be content with 
what he had?” 

“ Yes, but who told you?” 

- “I don’t know. Somebody did. Somebody 
tells me a great deal of late. But, Miss Genfe, 
it is not clear. There’s a great load upon my 
head. I often think that if you would put 
your baud there, it would all go away. You 
or somebody like you. Sometimes when you 
take my hands there’s a strange febling goes 


up, away up into my shoulders, and it pricks, 
pricks, like many little pains.” 

A faint smile came to Genie’s white lips. 
She prayed that she had no mesmeric power 
to touch this strange child, and wake her 
slumbering spirit to action, for to her it 
seemed horrible. 

“Will you rub my head, only just a little, 
Miss Genie ?” 

She mechanically put forth her hands and 
laid them up on the low white forehead. 

“ O Genie, how pleasant it seems. It all 
slides away like a heavy great cloud, and I 
feel, O Genie, as though I stood away up on 
a tiny place in the blue sky, with nothing but 
air, air, air I” Don't move your hand! If you 
do ril fall! O, there’s a strange face—I’ve t 
seen it before. It is one that would bring 
you, and me, and others a world of pleasure. 
I’m going to bring it here. It would have 
been here days ago, but for that rolling field, 
and the lame arm, and the bad temper that 
would not let the arm get well. It can’t be a 
great way off. And yet it looks so strange— 
so white and calm, and it used to be dark and 
stormy like the Hill on a winter's night. 
There’ll be a great time in the street. They 
will shout and laugh as you and I will. 
Genie, do you see that face ?” 

“No, child,” answered Genie, with a 
shudder. 

“ You will by-and-by. You'll be very glad 
to see it. I suppose you’ll see it clearer than 
I do. Sometimes it is hid away from me, by 
a crowd, or smoke, or a hill. Strange things 
come up, but I never lose it. I always know 
where it is, even if I don’t see it. O the 
garden, the air, the flowers, Genie—” 

The little head fell back upon her arm, and 
the child lay motionless as a corpse. A 
desire to keep the reappearance of this singu¬ 
lar state a secret, possessed her, and gently 
removing her head to the sofa she arose and 
fastened the door. The long windows were 
ol)en,^ut she knew that none of the servants 
would enter there, and throwing a shawl over 
the child she sat down beside her. Through 
the long afternoon she slept, breathing with a 
regularity that indicated peace in mind and 
body. Miss Hosmer would not awaken her, 
for she knew that she was exhausted, and 
needed rest, and twilight crept on, and still 
she sat there. 

With the increasing darkness came a desire 
for company, but not caring to arouse any 
one, she drew the lace curtains and lighted 
a lamp. 
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“ Genie! TVhy, I’m still here P And Mary 
suddenly sat up and looked wildly about 
her. 

“ Tes, dear. You have been sleeping all 
the afternoon. Hark! There is some one on 
the piazza. I wonder who has called at this 
hour?’’ 

“Shall I go?” 

“Xot yet. Whoever it is, I shall be at 
leibure to entertain you until I can send one 
of the servants home with you. It is not safe 
to go alone. I do not feel like seeing visitors.” 

There was a rustle at one of the curtains. 

“ ir you say so, Genie, I will go away again.” 
And Kay Berkely sprang in and stood before 
her. 

She could not speak. Her eyes were wild 
with terror, .and had he not caught her with 
his warm, living hands she would have fainted 
and fallen to the floor. 

“Why, Genie, are you frightened? You 
look as though yon had seen a ghost.” 

“ I thought you one. Are you alive, or am 
I dreaming?” 

“I am alive, I believe, and you are awake; 
but if this young Lady does not cease her 
strange antics and tears, I shall believe neither 
one nor the other.” 

In five minutes he knew the whole story, 
and with tears in his eyes he turned to Mary, 
who in her happiness w'as crouched upon the 
floor at his feet, and gathered her up in his 
arms. 

“ Thank God, that I am not too late.” 

“And to-morrow we will go and open the 
prison doors, and lead poor Neilson home in 
triumph.” 

“No, Genie, not to-morrow, but to-night. 
Think, darling, how wearily each hour drags 
to a condemned man. To-night he must know 
it; he must be liberated if it can be done.” 

In his lonely cell Neilson sat counting the 
hours as they dragged on, or pacing up and 
down, praying, moaning, begging for 4 nercy, 
when through the clear air came a confused 
murmur of voices, that swelled into a ro.ar and 
echoed like thunder in his ears. Some one 
was coming rapidly down the corridor, with 
loud cries. Impatient hands were at the door, 
and when it opened, a flood of light streamed 
upon Mary, Miss Hosmor and—O, it could 


not be I—yes, Ray Berkely were dragging klm 
forth. 

How he ever came out beneath the free 
blue sky he never clearly knew. He only felt 
himself borne above a crowd who were shoo^ 
ing his ow'ii and Berkely’s name, and soon 
after was kneeling in peaceful silence by the 
bedside of his h«ai)py wife. 

“ I fled from Kiverland,” said Berkely, in 
telling his story, ” and ran hastily dow-n the 
footpath across the plank bridge. Upon the 
bridge I fell, and as a moment before 1 had 
taken my knife to cut a staff from the hedge^ 
it w.as of course my fortune to cut myself, 
severely. I instantly tore aside my glove, and 
wrapped my hand in my handkerchief. This 
did not stay the bleeding, and angrily I threw 
them all away and gathered some leaves from 
a bush beyond the bridge. I walked on all 
night, and part of the following day. Then I 
became exhausted, and at the first town, 
found the depot, and entered the cars. I 
travelled night and day for nearly a week, not 
knowing nor caring whither I was bound. 
At the end of the seventh day we were thrown 
into a deep and rock-bottomed valley, by the 
carelessness of the engineer, and there I 
paused. I was dragged from the wreck with 
a broken arm, and a terrible cut uix>n my 
head. In a cabin on the prairie I found a 
resting-place; .and there I wonied myself Into 
a fever, .and cursed myself and all the woriiL 
Something came over me while I lay there, a 
calmness, a knowledge of my folly aud wrong¬ 
doing. When after months of suffering. 1 
arose from my bed, I felt like a new being. 
Ni'ilson, you and I can thank God together.? 

“ I knew it would be so, did 1 not, Miss 
Genie? Somebody or sometAin^/ told me so. 
It never came before, but in our great trouble 
it saved mother and me, and perhaps all of us.” 
And Mary laid her head upon her <fiither*e 
arm. The works went on as they had gone 
for fifteen years, and Berkely had so much 
faith in Neilson, that a year ago he admitted 
him into the firm. 

Old l.adies tell long tales of Mary Neilsonk 
gift, but she has forgotten it, aud only 
a dream, or any name that occurs, as seems 
tlie w'hole of those dark mouths in her yooiig 
life. 
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BY FBNNO HAYES. 


Hkliad beard the boat’s keel grate on the 
■nd half an hoar before, and he knew his 
thlp bat waited for him in the harbor below 
to np with her anchor and away, and when 
before had he been last on board ? Standing 
in the deep embrasure of a window, a glance 
withoat now and then showed him the two 
Mflore walking Impatiently up and down the 
beadi, but atill he lingered, watching a little 
Agate that danced as liglitly as if Captain 
Chlriey Grayson’s ship was just coining into 
port instead of being just ready to leave it; 
ora if Captain Grayson were no more to her 
fhsA any other sailor that came and went 
ftom Beckport. 

The least bit of a figure it was, with great, 
deqi, baby-blue eyes, a skin white as milk, a 
uoath like a ripe cherry, and hair, not gold 
norflax^ but just yellow, with not a straight 
Ineh in one of its curling threads. Captain 
Oftjson looked at this pretty creature, and 
aiM himself if it wasn’t all a dream that that 
cherry mouth had kissed him only the night 
before; that the yellow curls had floated oyer 
bb shoulder while the baby>blue eyes had 
looked up in his dark ones, with tears for his 
goini^ Why she hadn’t missed a dance that 
evening but never once had danced with liiiii, 
and A fbr the air at the north pole, that he 
had breathed more than once, it wasn’t to be 
eompared to the atmosphere that surrounded 
her for him, though there were smiles enough, 
.‘end to spare, he thought, for everybody else. 
' What did it all mean ? Was it true, what 
tBaril French said of her, that Genie Lawton 
^-vas the veriest flirt in Christendom? lie 
^eooldn’t—he wouldn’t believe It. Well, the 
litarrwere growing pale in the skies, and he 
^lanst be gone. But he must speak with her 
ifhehadto interrupt her in the midst 
dance. Did she think ho could vow ever- 
;j^tlng love to a woman one night, and leave 
her the next for a voyage half round the 
world without a word ? 

Fortune fovored him a little, for just then, 
Ibr the first time since ho had entered the 
Mlroom, Genie stood a little apart and alone 
pietween the dances. Captain Grayson crossed 
Vie room and said, almost imperatively: 

"Gome out into the garden a minute, 
3benle. I must be gone in five minutes.” 

% * Indeed, Captain Grayson,” she answered, 


coldly, “ the dew would do neither me nor 
my dress good, I fancy. Since you are going, 
good-by.” And quick as a flasli she slipped a 
ring from her finger and as she gave him her 
hand as if in farewell, she left the ring—the 
ring that had been his token of betrothal—in 
bis hand as she withdrew her own. 

Then the music began again. Somebody 
came up and claimed Genic for the dance, 
and Captain Grayson found himself out in 
the garden alone a moment afterwards, with¬ 
out the slightest recollection of coming 
thither. The ring was still in his hand. 
Should he cast it away ? Somehow he could 
hardly do it. Slie had worn it on her little 
white hand, and he was one that was slow at 
unloving. And as he held it, feeling more be¬ 
wildered than angry yet, Basil French, his 
old friend, came up the walk. 

“You here, Charley?" ho said. “Why, I 
thought you out of siglit of land by this time. 
What’s up, old follow?” 

“Everything,” said Grayson, impulsively, 
opening his hand and disclosing the ring. 

Basil French laid his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

“1 didn't think you were so hard hit, 
Charley. She has served you better than 
most,” he added, a little grimly; “ 1 think her 
jewel-box must be quite well filled.” 

At that the ring sped out of Captain Gray¬ 
son's hand with emphasis. 

“Good by, Basil,'’ he said. “My men have 
waited long enough for this fool's play.” 

Basil French remained a while longer in 
the garden after Grayson’s departure, pacing 
up and down the walks with a quick step, and 
smiling once in a while as if his thoughts 
W’cre pleasant, and yet the moonlight falling 
full on his face scarcely showed a pleasant 
smile. Once he stooped and picked up some¬ 
thing and put it in his pocket. 

“ Who knows but it may save me buying?” 
he said, in a low undertone. “ Two engage¬ 
ment rings exactly alike would be a romantic 
coiiicidoiice, and all women love romance— 
pretty fools 1” 

“You’ve had a merry night of It, haven’t 
yon, child?” said Mr. Lawton, as tire carriage 
W'hirled them homewards at last, just as the 
gray dawn was peeping over the hills. “ I W’as 
such ail old fool, seeing you so gay, that I 
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couldn’t bear to take you away, and here’s 
daylight close at our heels. Come, your old 
father is about as good to you as any of those 
young popinjays could be that were so thick 
round you to-night—eh, Genie?” 

The young girl crept a little nearer her 
father and laid her cheek fondly against his. 
How happy he thought she was, his gay, light¬ 
hearted Genie I If everybody could be so 
cared for and protected as was this fair child 
of his! Ah, but there is no garrison for a 
woman’s heart, no fortress through which 
the arrow of treachery and deceit may not 
find its mark. 

Virginia Lawton’s feet had been much 
lighter than her heart that night, for she was 
proud and had plenty of spirit, for all her child¬ 
ish look, and no man should imagine that she 
wore the willow for him. She had come into 
the ballroom with a shadow on her bright 
spirit, it is true, for the parting that was so 
near; but to be wretched when one loves and 
is loved again is hardly possible. Youth, and 
hope, and love build such rainbow bridges 
across absence. Some caprice had led her to 
of Grayson not to speak of their engage¬ 
ment to her father. 

‘‘Wait till you come back, Charley,” she 
said. “ You know it is all right, for he likes 
nobody so well as you. He’s such a tease I 
should have no peace of my life if he knew.” 

Grayson had told her he should not be able 
to come early to the hall—he was so busy 
getting ready to sail; but come he certainly 
would to dance at leixst ono dance with the 
“sweetest lass in all the round world,” to 
whisper something besides “ good-by ” in “ the 
ear that no sea-shell of any shore he ever trod 
matched.” 

Perhaps some memory of words like these 
haunted her brain, for her cheeks were like 
rose leaves and her mouth smiled as if some 
one were speaking to her as she stood by a 
window alone. 

It was but for a moment; then some one 
came up. Of course she had a bright smile 
for Basil French. AVasn’t he Charley’s best 
friend—the man who owed his life to her 
gallant lover? 

He was a handsome, frank, open-hearted 
looking fellow, you would have said. His 
forehead was broad and white with brown 
hair waving back from it, his nose straight 
and shapQly and his mouth smiling. If there 
was any fault to bo found with his face it was 
with his eyes. Perhaps it was their being so 
very light that made them seem cold. At any 




rate the smile of his lipi never crept uple 
them. Of easy address, notably good-t» 
pered, Basil French was a universal fitvoritCi 

“ Do try to console me, Miss Lawton,” aid. 
French. “ I’m as much in the dumps abqot 
Charley Grayson’s going as if 1 were Lanqi 
Rice herself.” 

It can’t be denied that a litUe sudden paikc. 
came over Genie’s cheek at these words, sal, 
a strange feeling of constriction eesmed* 
around her heart, but she answered lightly: 

“And who is Laura Rice? and why ahonli^ 
she be disconsolate about Giptths Gnyfonh 
departure V” 

“ O, a little girl over to Middleton that hA, 
saying good-by to now, I suppose. Gharisf 
always tells me all his love afialrs, and as iA, 

‘ off with the old love and on with the new * st 
every port with him, they make quite a lii<» 
But there’s Davenant, that I’ve been tiyiqg 
to find all the evening. Excuse 
Lawton;” and he was gone. 

Genie felt one minute as if she were fee 
the next fire. Basil French had spoken so 
carelessly and yet so assuredly, and she knew 
very well that if Charley Graysotf had afHiiiid. 
in whom he confided it was Basil 
But yet he could never have spoken of ht^ ^ 
him, for French’s manner hadn't a ‘ ‘ 
meaning in it. She couldn’t think 
for even if he had the disposition, wl 
never been attributed to him, where 
motive? Then came little memi 
stung like scorpion bites. How often 
Grayson rode over to Middleton, a town 
miles distant, and it was to be remei 
that he never spoke of why he wenL 
Rice? Yes, she had heard of a girl by 
name there, said to be very beautlAiL 
willing Grayson was not to speak to. 
father of their engagement “His fin^ ]|^ 
only love,” he had called her—“ a love in ^ 

port,” said Basil French. “What dq^] 
woman know of men ?” she thought hi! 
and then Yirginia Lawton, fiery and.- 
sive, made up her mind that her' 
least should be off this gay gallant’s list 
all the while these thoughts rankled In 
heart she danced and smiled as If die 
a care in the world. 

Captain Grayson was late, very l ate 
a ride to Middleton,” thought Genie, 
fully—but when he did come Genie 
gave so much as a look his way, and when 
did come up to her but the least 
word and her card was fiill to the ve| 7 . 
dance. 
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Thbirms a bold game Basil French was 
ifcgiDg^ bat he bad planned it well. Virginia 
Uma was high spirited he knew—it would 
• moidi to rouse her, and at this late 

■oMit Grayson would have hardly time for 
tafOlfy or explanation, and as for letters liei-e- 
he would look put for that. For himself, 
ll^fehoald Genie suspect him of falsifying 
ttter friend, Captain Grayson, and least of 
in would die suspect him of doing it for love 
of hw, to whom he had never seemed much 
■on than politely indifferent. 

4|9bler, truer heart never heat than Char- 
kf Qfayaon^ or a baser, more treacherous 
OBithan that of Basil French. How two 
mIl eould be friends for years without the 
inidiBeeming the false is hard to explain. 

fl^e three years before, at some foreign 
n^oazd town, Grayson had rescued French 
drowning, he having been seized with 
while bathing. French was a man who 
IBolated gratitude gracefully, to say the least; 

Indeed, so long as Grayson did not stand 
lifib way in the slightest, he doubtless liked 
flBiaB well as he could anybody. The two 
Spnitiymen became friends at once. French 
ncrulM up the Mediterranean on the 
j^Grayaon^ddp, and then the two parted, 
to saunter through Europe at such 
he liM, the other to range the seas 
One day, long afterward, French saw 
lying amid the crowd of shipping at 

, , - - ^ and wasn’t long in overhauling her 

It chanced that Grayson was going 
itot sail at once for Bockport, French’s very 
and Basil decided to return on the 
with him. 

A few days after their arrival at Bockport, 
icb, strolling about the quiet old town 
Grayson, vow^ there hadn’t so much as 
on one of the trees changed since his 
;nie four years before. Down on the 
the same old weather-beaten men sat 
ki and kegs and told the same old sto- 
of plntes, and sharks, and running the 
:ade; nobody bad moved into town or 
If anybody had died it was nobody that 
missed, for all the old familiar faces and 
18 mored about the quiet streets, or sat 
ilnd the counters of the small, dingy shops. 

-found it unspeakably stupid,, but still 
I accommodating mouth had a ready smile 
ery one, his smooth tongue spoke as 
words of gladness to be home again to 
^body that shook his hands as could be 
And eweiybody thought Basil French 
such a pleamt young man, while he 



walked on repeating to himself that it was 
" well enough to have the good-will of a dog.” 

As they turned a corner Mr. Lawton put 
out his hand, which Basil took with a sudden 
recantation of his vow that nothing in Rock- 
port had changed, if that was Genie Lawton 
by her father’s side. He had a faint remem¬ 
brance of a little fair-haired girl, but this— 
this was a very fairy queen. 

While Mr. Lawton was assuring him, in 
the usual form of an introduction, that this 
really was his daughter Virginia, Basil French 
was thinking of several things—first, that 
circumstances made it very desirable that he 
should have a wealthy father-in-law, and Mr. 
Lawton could fhrnish that desideratum to 
anybody that married his beautiful daughter; 
second, that it might be profitable for him to 
remain longer than he had at first proposed 
in Bockport; third, that he didn’t like the look 
the young lady gave Grayson; and fourth, that 
when he had taken his aim everybody must 
stand out of the range. Perhaps, had French 
known that Virginia Lawton, from a love of 
contrast it may be, disliked fair men and con¬ 
sidered six feet the proper standard for a gen¬ 
tleman’s height, he would have liked still less 
the look she gave Grayson who was a hand¬ 
some man* both dark and tall, while French 
was light and rather short. Mr. Lawton gave 
both gentlemen a cordial * invitation to call 
upon him and passed on. 

“I never saw so pure and innocent a face 
in my life,” said Gray.son to French. 

** Take care, Charley,” laughed Basil. Re¬ 
port says she’s a rare flirt. I believe that’s 
the way alw'ays with these women that look 
like angels.” 

Basil knew Grayson disliked a flirt above 
everything, and he thought, at any rate, it 
would do no harm to throw out this hint in the 
beginning; Grayson might be frightened off. 

But at their very first call at the Lawtons, 
Basil, who was an adept at reading faces, saw 
that in a fair field he should stand no chance 
beside Grayson, and as for the captain himself, 
it was very evident he thought the prize worth 
winning. So Basil decided not to show his 
true cq^ors at all for the present, and at the 
same time determined to move heaven and 
earth” but he would liave his will. The 
father’s money and the daughter’s beauty were 
altogether too desirable not to try for. 

“ Grayson will have to leave soon, and then 
the game will be in my own hands,” he 
thought. So, apparently indifferent to Genie, 
he let the matter alone until the very night of 
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Grayson’s departure, when he began his evil 
work as we have seen. French was acute 
enough never to lie when the truth would 
serve, so his occasional falsehoods found ready 
credence. 

Anger and mortified pride swallowed up 
every other feeling with Captain Grayson as 
he turned his steps from the garden to the 
shore. He had never loved a woman before, 
never had even a passing fancy, and he had 
disclosed all the passion of his heart to add 
to the triumphs pf this jilting girl. He won¬ 
dered if many women were such adepts in 
simulating love. 

There was a rough sea running for a day or 
two after Captain Grayson sailed, but he was 
more tossed about in mind than in body. 

As the first heat of Grayson's anger sub¬ 
sided, the face of Genie Lawton, so innocent 
in its childlike loveliness, seemed ever before 
him. What if there \vere some mistake— 
some misunderstanding ? If he only had had 
the chance to ask an explanation! Bu* Basil 
had said he was only one of her numerous 
victims. He never thought of doubting Ba¬ 
sil’s word—why should he ? But perhaps re¬ 
port had wronged her. So in softer mood he 
dwelt on this idea until he determined to write 
and beg some explanation. I cannot give 
her up so,” said poor Charley, to himself. 
“ Wliy, it seemed to me I was as sure she 
loved me as that the stars shone over us when 
she whispered it.” And by the very first 
chance he sent a letter to Miss Virginia Law- 
ton, enclosed in one to Basil French. 

“ I dare say you'll think me a fool, Basil,” 
wrote Grayson, “ but the truth is I can’t give 
her up easily.” Then he recounted the sud¬ 
den returning to him of his ring, and exi)rcssed 
his hope, his almost conviction, that there 
was some misunderstanding. “ I enclose the 
letter to you,” he said, “ because she took a 
decided fancy to keep our engagement a se¬ 
cret from her father until my return, and I 
yielded to it because she wished it, though I 
would much rather not have done so. If Mr. 
Lawton sees a letter for his daughter with a 
foreign postmark, it will, of course, excite his 
curiosity, and I do not wish her to be annoyed, 
however she may regard me. I know I can 
rely on you to see it safely delivered.” 

Basil French took up a habit shortly after 
Grayson’s departure, of lounging in the back 
room of the post-office About the time of the 
arrival of the mail, and cultivated the ao- 
qualiitance of young Lane, ttie postmaster’s 
son and clerk, in a manner that decidedly 


flattered the young man. Careful to ke^dnt 
of the way, never seeming to take any Inter^rt 
in anybody’s affairs in the matter of oor» 
spondci’ce, Basil had managed to find but the 
number of Mr. Lawton's box, and watchel 
with the eyes of a lynx any letters that wen 
deposited in it. Captain Grayson wrote t 
very bold, peculiar hand, and this, with the 
foreign postmark, Basil was sure would 
him to detect it, if any letter should 
from him. If there did, why then he woidA 
secure it in some way that he did not thinkft 
necessary to plan until the spur of thh' fiKh 
inent should aid him. But his watch was a 
short one, for as wc know, unsnspectingGrib^ 
son played into bis hands in an nnezpeclM 
manner by the first foreign mail that aniv8& 


Basil read Grayson’s letter to himself wll^ * 
very much the same smile that he had woiii 


legroW^ 


in the moonlit garden a few weeks | 

then broke the seal of that addressed 
giiiia Lawton and perused it, the smile 
iiig more and more into a sneer at every lln& 

** What stuff a man like that will write to a 
woman,” he said, and then, twisting the kttar 
in his white, shapely fingers, he held it oWif 
the blaze of a lamp till it turned to ashen 
“ Now a line to you, my beloved fiieiidp ad^ 

I think you will not trouble me with auy'iboA 

Aftfnr Aficc T.nwfATi7* 



letters for Miss Lawton. 

lie drew his writing-desk toward hi 
wrote, in the middle of a long letter: 

“And now, Charley, I dare say you’ve' 
ped half the preceding, looking for somel 
about Miss Lawton and the way she 
your letter. I delivered ft into her own hadK 
hinting that I knew what had passed betwdyK 
you as excuse for its coming throogU me. 

“ She took the letter, and tearing it 

read it at once in my presence. As she_ 

ished, she broke into one of her musical langB 
—you know how sweet her laugh is, sonietlnM 
—^ Dear me,’she said, * what an absuidlyQi ^ 
earnest man your friend is! Only read 



Mr. French: 

“ Of course I declined, but how a 
could look a very saint while acting so 
Satan is one of the mysterious dlspeni 
of Providence, I think. But foigive 
Charley, for speaking lightly of what 
afraid is rather a serious matter with ybiL 
thought it best to tell it to you Jnet as If i 
Forget licr,old boy; she isn't worth a th( 

“ There,” said Basil, sealing the lei 
she slioulcl become niy wife, why, irieii'’ 
said harder things than that of women 
married them afterward. I should tdl Cai 
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Grayioii, and, of course, there would never be 
any ezidanatton between them. If I don’t 
asny her, Wb likely he’ll never see her again. 
And now he’fe disposed of I think it is about 
ttaM to be about my own wooing.” For French 
had been too wary to make any move until 
Giayaon had been gone some time. 

, Jiaanwhile, poor old Mr. Lawton had been 
‘pqading hb brains as to what was the matter 
with Gmiie, or whether there was anything 
the malXhr with her, or was it all his imagina- 
tionf It wasn’t that she was less gay, rather 
that ahe was too much so, seeming restless 
and uneasy nnless her life was a whirl of ex- 
cbenent. Somehow he missed something in 
har^^he old childish way she had of being 
jplniand at nothlng^aod once or twice she had 
blurt into audden tears when he had stroked 
hwhair and called her his ** yellow-haired las- 
A”—the very name Grayson bad called her 
A miin than once. But when her father asked 
Mibioualy thecauae of her tears,Genie laughed 
dirt aaid she " guessed she cried because she 
Wai too happy— people did, sometimes.” 

Fadiape that was the reason she cried 
aonetlinea in the night when the wind raved 
and lore, and the big waves tumbled in the 
harbor and broke, booming like guns of dls- 
tmi, on the beach. Wliy couldn’t she forget 
him—him who had his love In every port? 
Tbat was the ugly ghost that refused to be 
W walked before her if ever 

Clirtliad a thought that she might have been 
haaly. Laura Bice might have been a mistake, 
bntiof oourse, Basil French knew his friend’s 
' dhameter. Then Genie would vow to herself, 
j|a ahe had a hundred times before, never to 
, dUnk of Grayson again. 

- There were only these two, Genie and her 
* itfher, for Mis. Lawton had died early, and 
{.umybody in Bockport knew that Geiiie dearly 
her fother whose heart was bound up in 
Jlisr. Basil thought it might he well to have a 
"|Hend at court, and commenced his wooing by 
‘inaUng Genie’s fother her proxy. Basil’s 
. gulden and Mr. Lawton’s adjoined, and piie day 
.^Ueame and leaned over the intervening 
^ jihiee while Mr. Lawton was at work among 
'''the flower-beds, his fkvorite occupation. 

^ Basil was very entertaining that morning. 
' bad seen so many beautiful gardens, pub- 
ie^and priTate, abroad, aud he described them 
^^and suggested little imitations of some of 
beauties that might be made, on a small 
In Mr. Lawton’s premises. Then he 
~bered that he had somewhere seeds of 
foeal^ plants that would undoubtedly 


grow in America. He would hunt them up, 
and if Mr. Lawton liked, he should be very 
happy to have him try them. And then he 
went away, leaving Mr. Lawton thinking what 
a very pleasant fellow young French was. 

The next morning Mr. Lawton was called 
away on business, and so Genie went out to 
water the flowers alone. Basil, seeing a 
movement among the shrubbery, thongbt at 
first that it was Mr. Lawton, but coining msir- 
er, the gleam of a light muslin showed Inni 
that he had made a mistake; a decidedly 
pleasant one, he thought, as he stood for a few 
moments behind the bole of a large tree n ;-ir 
the fence watching the fair face tliat was just 
then bent above a lily of exquisite beauty. 

The morning was a lovely one, and Genie 
Lawton’s was a beauty that seemed in pecu¬ 
liar harmony with blooming flowers andstnil- 
ing skies. Here, among the blossoms, yc iing 
and healthful, she had forgotten all save'iliat 
it was sweet to breathe in so lovely a wi»rld; 
but as she looked up from the lily, the sight of 
Basil, as he stepped forward, reinindoil her of 
that which slie was even trying to forget, and 
the color on her cheek deepened into crimson. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Lawton,” said Basil. 
“I saw something moving among the trees, 
and thought it was your father, to whom 
I promised some seeds yesterday. So 1 came 
down with them, but the flutter of your dress 
told me iny mistake before I was Inllf way. 
They should be sown at once, and as I may 
not be here for a day or so, I think I v^ ill leave 
them with you for him.” 

Genie shared her father’s enthusiasm about 
rare plants, and there were questions to bo 
asked and answered, and it is not to be suiv 
posed that Basil spared less etfort to entertain 
his companion of to-day than tliat of yester¬ 
day. Yet he was very careful not to have 
the slightest air of empreasement. He had de¬ 
termined upon his role for thu present—that 
of the kind, neighborly friend, the man who 
should show every attainment tliat lie pos¬ 
sessed in the best possible light, and command 
respect, admiration and confidence, lle'rigli t- 
ly judged that Grayson had been an ardojit, 
passionate wooer—Genie would ho apt to re¬ 
coil from anything of the kind from another. 
Patience, the ingratiating himself into her 
father’s particular favor, the gradual unfold¬ 
ing of himself from her father’s friend to her 
lover, paved by a watchful but unobtrusive 
attention to her coiiifoit and wishes, these 
were the steps Basiriiad laid out for walking, 
if not exactly into Genie Lawton’s heart, at 
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least into her acceptance of him as a husband, 
if her father strongly desired it. 

So, cautiously and warily, he followed up 
the beginning he had made, and every day 
Mr. Lawton became more convinced that 
there were very few young fellows like Basil 
French, so ready to put liiniself out for any¬ 
body, willing to sit and read the paper an hour 
at a time for an old gentleman whose eyes 
were failing him. 

Then when Mr. Law’ton began to suspect 
tliat Genie might be the magnet that drew 
Basil so often to his house the idea w’as not 
unpleasing to him. To be sure he had once 
thought that Captain Grayson and Genie 
were going to make a match of it, but he had 
been mistaken. He was getting old, and if 
he should die Genie would be left all alone in 
the world. Basil’s father had left him a 
handsome property (of which Basil had left a 
very large portion in Europe, but Mr. Lawton 
didn’t know that), and in fact Mr. Lawton 
didn’t know of anybody he would sooner 
trust Genie with than with Basil French. 

As for Genie, though she could not help 
liking Basil for his attention to her father, and 
being a little touched by his silent devotion to 
herself, she had made up her mind that 
there was no such thing for lu*r as loving any 
man again. She might have many friends, 
but hers was a nature that admitted of but 
one love. 

But one night there came a sad blow for 
Genie. Her father had a paralytic shock, 
and in her distress and alarm Basil appeared 
so honestly sympathetic, so helpful and strong, 
that the poor girl really clung to him; for this 
man could wear the “ livei y of heaven to 
servo the devil in ” with so consummate a 
grace that he might have deceived an angel. 
Basil W’as sadly tempted to declare himself at 
this very time, but he never acted from im¬ 
pulse, and he rdiected that this might shock 
Genie. But he was so thoughtful, and ten¬ 
der, and kind—so good to Genie I She could 
never forget it, she thought. 

Wien Mr. Lawton rallied somewhat from 
his illness, he appeared much broken and 
shi!ttt?red, and a little childish. He manifest¬ 
ed a great affection for Basil, and w^as very 
anxious about Genie, being constantly tor¬ 
mented by a fear of dying and leaving her 
alone. “ What will she do when I am gone, 
Basil,” he said, one day, “ my poor lamb, all 
alone in the world 1” 

“My dear sir,” said the saintly Basil, 
“ would you entrust her happiness to my care 


if I could prevail upon her to'honor me aof^ 

“ To nobody so quickly,” said the old 
pressing Basil’s hand in his feeble clasp. 

Armed with this “ good-speed ” Basil soq^ 
Genie and ui'ged his suit with the same tender 
ness that had marked his manner all Uoii^ * 
But Genie w’uuld give him no euoouxei^ 
ment. “I shall never love any man,” de 
said, vehemently, a fiery blush suffuaing iar 
face, “ it is impossible—impossible.’^ \ 

Basil received this rather emphatic aiiSTO ; 
with a sad resignation, only hiding of her.lf 
ever it was possible for her to give hii aidt 
any considei*ation to remember that he shonlf 
never w ithdraw^ it. And then he troubled 
no more, but was the same kind, respectfld 
friend as ever. 

But Mr. Lawton was at first disappointal 
and grieved, and then angry at Genie’s 
fusal of Basil. With the petulance of sicknefi ■ 
he reproached Genie for refusing to let 
poor father have the comfort of knowtngthsl 
she was provided with a safe protector balbif 
he died. Meanwhile Basil gained mors 
more influence over the weak old man, and 
this marriage of Basil and Genie gradually 
took tlie form of inonomoiiia with him. ‘ ^ 
lie entreated and expostulated with Genii 
day aff er day till she was almost wild. 'SinilS4 
times slie would think, “ Why not? Hs hM 
been good to me—he always would be, I idp** 
pose. Perhaps I should be as happy as ni|U||l 
other women.” But she knew very wdl ^ 
the time that she was only trying to maks 
herself willing to become a sacrifice for 
father’s sake. 

One day she went into her father'^ rooifi 
and he began, as usual, bemoaning the pR^ 
ability of his soon leaving her alone, 
how strange it was that she could not let binj^" 
die happy, knowing that she was safe wlth.yn* 
good a man as Basil French. Genie listened 1% 
silence, thinking how little like her old 
gent father was this querulous, coroplalnlng. 
invalid, and asking liei’self why it was 
she could not do this thing upon which 
heart was so set; and as she thought a* tei^* 
stole unbidden down her cheek. * *1 

Her father saw it. “ Virginia Lawton,” bia 
said, suddenly, “ I believe you are crying 
that puppy of a Captain Grayson.” 

Don’t say that blue eyes cannot 
There was fire In Virginia Lawton’s, and 1 
cheeks, brow and bosom fiamed a foir 
son as she said, “ Father, you cannot d( 
Captain Grayson more than I do. Mi 
you may tell Basil French, if you like,' 
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kitni cares for sach regards as I can give 
Urn he is «t llber^ to tell me so.** It seemed 
to her at that moment that she would die 
nooer than lire with the possibility existing 
if mr listening again to such words as those 
llfffliUier bad spoken of Captain Grayson. 

^ low BaaO French congratulated himself 
toil the game was won, and he only wished 
to hasten the wedding, for he was tired of 
hbp0o4f ^4 of dull, stupid Rockport. 
Geaie*! money would take them abroatl in 

e style. He didn’t flatter himself at all 
Genie loved him —indeed, she had hon- 
ie^told him that she had consented to marry 
hhii for her fkther’s sake—but he didn’t know 
intit was almost as well. A woman who 
fiws Is always exacting, he thought, and a 
apt to be sharp at spying out occasions 
irjeslonisy, and, in truth, Basil’s words about 
&j^n Grayson, "a love in every port,” 
vwild apply very well to himself. On the 
IjMlei Basil was very well satisfied. 

• '^Vj^y is it that so often a criminal, after 
flipnglald some admirably and carefully con- 
sjdM plot and carried it out almost to the 
at the veiy last does something absurdly 
Ksh and foolish? Basil French bethought 
Mmaelf that he must furnish an engagement 
' and then he remembered his little speech 

ib himaelf in the garden. He unlocked a box 
SoAtocdt the ring from it. ^*It must have 
a pretty sum,’* he said. I cannot afford 
•Sen a one in the present rather reduced state 
' if my ftinds.” 

^ He examined it carefully. There was no 
aiailc by which it could be identified, and 
ten French decided to give Genie Lawton 
m ring Captain Grayson had given her. 
*’?nien he bronght it to Genie a sudden pal- 
came over her face. “ Wliere did you get 
ring?” she gasped. 

' ''Are yon faint, Genie ?” said Basil, anxious- 
and with the most innocent air possible. 

^ no,” she said, “ but where did you get 

flaring?” 

ordered it from Tate A Co, New York,” 
(e aaid. ^ What is there about it that affects 

yon so 

' . She looked keenly at him, but his eyes un- 
Jllnehln^ met her own, and there was upon 
Vt ftce only a puzzled, anxious expression, 
^.l^oat be only a cmel coincidence, the sim- 
IrUyof the two rings, but how could she 
MV lt» to be a constant reminder of that 
bhe prayed and strove to forget? 
the innate she thought wearily, for least 
mL eoidd Ae bear any questioning. that 


touched ever so unwittingly upon this subject 
so painful to her heart. I am net quite 
well, to-night 1 think, Basil,” she said, ex¬ 
tending her hand for him to place the ring 
upon it. ** 1 fancied that I had seen a ring 
like this before. It is very beautiful,” forcing 
herself to look at it and speak naturally. 

The moment Basil French had given Vir¬ 
ginia Lawton the ring he repented it, and in¬ 
wardly cursed hi nself for a fool for doing it. 
He went home uneasy and ill at ease, and 
taking up the evening paper the first thing 
his eyes fell upon was not at all calculated to 
dispel these feelings. It was the ship list, 
headed by the arrival in Boston of the Ariel, 
Captain Grayson. 

“ Hang it,” said Basil, “ who knojvs, if I 
don’t go where he is but he’ll be coming here, 
and that wont do just now. No, no, I am so 
anxious to see my dear friend that I cannot 
wait a day to join him in Boston. Depend 
upon it I’ll stick closer than a brother to him 
while he's on shore this time.” 

When Genie Lawton escaped to her own 
room, after her trying interview with Basil, she 
tore the ring from her finger and threw it 
upon her table. It seemed to burn her hand 
like a flame. “ Will nothing allow me to for¬ 
get that man ?” she said. “ I will hide it, lose 
it, anything rather than wear a perpetual re¬ 
minder of him.” 

Then a sense of the strangeness of the two 
rings being so alike struck her, and she took up 
the ring and examined it closely. It was a 
ptufect f(ic-»bnile she thought. She opened a 
drawer to put it in a box. A small microscope, 
a favorite toy of hers, caught her eye in the 
drawer. She remembered that she had looked 
at the first ring through this, and an impulse 
rose within her to look at this in the same way. 
Why, there it was, that very little flaw in the 
same stone, a flaw too small for the naked eye. 
She trembled like a leaf, for she knew that she 
held in her hand, not the facsimile of Gray¬ 
son’s ring, but the ring itself. 

At this moment a servant tapped at her door 
and said that her father was waiting for her 
to read the evening paper to him. She had no 
tlipe to think or wonder now. She must go 
down at once, for her father didn’t like wait¬ 
ing for the news. 

The ship news was always the first thing 
that Mr. Lawton desired read, and here again 
fate thrust memory before her as she read, 
“Arrived—Boston—ship Ariel, Grayson.” 

Well, she read on, telegraphic, congressional, 
general news, anything, everytlilng, but it aH 
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might have been so mucli Greek or Ilebrew, so 
far as the words conveyed any sense to her, for, 
though her mind was not left free enough to 
conjecture how the ring came to be the same, 
she was repeating over and over in her mind, 
“ it w the same.” 

Before the paper was finished Basil French 
came in again. “ I am called to Boston, sud¬ 
denly,” he said, ‘‘ and as the train goes early 
I must say good-by, to-night.” 

Genie did not follow him to the door to say 
farewell, as lovers have a fashion of doing 
when others are by. “ Good-by,” she said 
simply, giving him her hand, coldly, he fancied, 
and as she did so he noticed that the ring was 
not on it. This worried him a little. “By 

heaven!” he thought, “ what a fool I was to 

« - 

give her that ring! I must have been crazy.” 

The paper was finished at last, and Genie 
was at liberty to go back to her room. It 
seemed to her afterward as if something en¬ 
tirely without and beyond herself controlled 
her action that night, for she went immediate¬ 
ly to her writing-desk, and taking a sheet of 
paper wrote: 

“Captain Grayson: —This ring, once 
given me by you, Basil French gave me to-day 
for an engagement ring. How did he come 
by It? YtBGiNiA Lawton.” 

In this note she enclosed the ring, and fold¬ 
ing it and placing it in an envelop directed it 
to “ Captain Charles Grayson, ship Ariel, Bos¬ 
ton.” Then she went swiftly down the stairs, 
and found Tom and bade him take it to the 
post-office that night, so that it might go by 
the early morning mail 

While doing this Virginia Lawton had 
scarcely thought at all, only that she must ask 
of Grayson this question, but when the letter 
was past recall a dozen tormenting surmisings 
came to her. Grayson might have sold it to 
Basil, or to tlie jewellers. O, why had she not 
thought of all this before she wrote? And 
in an agony of pride and remorse the night 
went by. 

Two more congenial friends you would 
have thought were seldom met together than 
Basil French and Charley Grayson, as they 
sat together in a snug room at Grayson's 
hotel when a servant entered with a letter. 

Surely Grayson knew that delicate hand. 
He opened the letter. Wliat was this? 

Basil French, too, saw the ring, and for 
once his face played him false. The sm le 
and color both forsook his lip and cheek, and 
Captain Grayson, looking up ft:om the few 


words of the letter, read convicted treachoy 
and deceit written in every line of the fboeof 
him he had thought his friend. 

He strode to French's side and grasped hb 
shqulder with fingers that felt liOra tfae.gripof 
steel. “ Where did you get this ringf” hs 
said, holding the ring before him* ** Did yoa 
give Virginia Lawton the letter IjBiBnt herf 

French trie<l to rally, but he did .not fcmnc 
how much, or whether any, of hisfislseho^ 
Virginia had exposed, and he only mana^ 
to say, with rather a poor show of calnine|b:. 

Why, picked it up, to be sure, Charley.; 
know I never let anything slip tbrou^ iiq[ 
fingers.” j 

“ I wish I had let you slip through tny lin¬ 
gers at Leyden,” said Grayson, “ for 1 believa 
you are a treacherous, lying villain.” 

Grayson was fairly trembling wiUi rage^ but 
he controlled himself with a migh^ elTovt 
He opened the door of the room. 

“ BasU French,” he said, “ if you do not gq 
out of that door in one instant of your own 
accord you will by my help. Go,” he said, as 
French hesitateiL 

He looked at him and went without a word. 

In the evening of the most wretched d^r 
Virginia Lawton ever spent, a ring at the 
door was followed by Hattie's announcement 
to her mistress that a gentleman wished to 
see her. 

Grenie went down listlessly. Probably some¬ 
body on business, for Genie's fkther was too 


feeble to bear much and so the mqjit of tb^ 
buiilen fell on her. ' • ^ 

She opened the door and looking In walkm* 
a step or two forward as if in a dream. T1 h|. 
somebody came up, and taking both herhaidP 
turned her full toward the light so that -UK. 
might look dawn into her “ Ylighjfc 

Lawton,” he said, “ do you love me?” 3 
She trembled, she blushed, and ended 
a shower of tears that Captain Grayson 
himself wiping away with kisses a mommg^ 
afterwards in the most unaccountable mM ~' 
Then it all came out, of course, and as 
story of each was told, it would have 
quite touching to have heard the soft 
“ my poor Genie,” “ my poor Chariey,” if 
body had been there to hear It 
But “ all's well that en^s well,” and 
and Captain Grayson soon foigot post 
ill present Joy. As for Basil French^ be nj 
troubled his friend Charley Grayson 
presence again, and 1 think it was qnl 
weU for his dainty body that ^ dldn% 
Grayson knew alL 
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HAMMT RAYMOND'S RESOLVE. 

BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr. 

■ AWHOB OF “ LUCK ABO PLUCK,” “ RAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGB SERIES,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XUL 

A LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

. It Is unnecessary to detail the conversation 
• which took place between Squire Turner and 
Brandon, since the nature of it may 
^ te. jessed from the events which followed. 

might be expected, Brandon was by no 
^^Mans squeamish, and made no objection to 
iWiuit was proposed. Indeed, he made an oc> 
'^' SUsioual suggestion which was adopted by his 
it:hinsman. The squire did not, of course, 
think it politic to reveal the real causes of his 
rlmtUity to Harry, nor of the reasons which 
he had for desiring that the boy should be 
tj^Khtof the way. 

Ha.was too cautions a man for this, and 
inoreiDver had too little confidence in Bran¬ 
don, whom be regarded as an unprincipled 
Mbw, being in this opinion not far from 
He merely said that he had reasons 
'BT wishing Harry out of the way, and ex- 
.his willingness, should matters turn 
‘^’“‘satisfactorily, not only to make Hartley 
it advance of fifty dollars, but to pay 
over a further sum of five hundred when 



the affair was over, besides what might be 
needed for preliminary expenses. 

To the shiftless vagabond who had been 
tossing about the ocean for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, five hundred dollars was a large sum, 
though we may consider it a trifling compen¬ 
sation for an act of villany. So he readily 
promised the squire his cooperation. 

It is best that you should leave Vernon 
at once,” said the squire, when the arrange¬ 
ments between them were concluded. 

‘"Why?” asked Brandon, rather disap¬ 
pointed, for he fully ^xpected to be the 
squire’s guest till the next day. 

‘‘ Because it wont do for you to he seen by 
the boy. He woiihl recognize you when you 
meet in the c’ty, and this might lead him to 
suspect something wrong.” 

‘‘What do you want me to do?” 

“ I will have my horse harnessed to tl^o 
carryall, and will take you over to the Wrex¬ 
ham station, where you can take the cars for 
the city.” 

“ What time do the cars start ?” 

“In a couple of hours. We have no time 
to lose.” 


AoeMnUng to Aet of Pongran, la tho year 1809, In the Olerh’e OfiBoe of the Dietrlot Ooart of MaMoebaeette.j 
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“Have you got anything eatable In the 
house ? I’m almost famished. Haven't eat¬ 
en anything since early this morning.” 

“ I will look to that. Stay here, or rather 
I will lead the way up stairs. Some one 
might be in. How will some beafsteak suit 
you 

“ Just the thing. Only let there be plenty 
of it. I’ve got a famous appetite.” 

Brandon was conducted up stairs to a back 
room on tlie second floor, where the squire 
suggested that he might as well fill up a por¬ 
tion of the time till lunch by brushing his 
clothes, and performing ablutions which ap¬ 
peared to be needful. He then went down 
stairs to give the necessary directions to Mrs. 
Murray. 

“ Broil some beafsteak, and plenty of it,” 
said the squire. “ You may boil two or three 
eggs also, and send up a loaf of bread and 
some butter.’’ 

“ Where shall I set the table ?” asked Mrs. 
Murray. 

“ Never mind about a table. You can carry 
all up on a waiter to the back chamber when 
ready.” 

Seeing that the housekeeper looked sur¬ 
prised, he added in rather an embarrassed 
way: 

“The fact is, the man was a schoolmate of 
mine, who hasn’t turned out very well. Out 
of pity, I am going to help him a little, but 
don’t care about his being seen in my house.” 

This seemed plausible enough, particularly 
when Mrs. Murray saw Brandon, who cer¬ 
tainly looked very much like one who had 
not turned out very well. The rapid manner 
in which the abundant meal melted away 
under his vigorous attacks was certainly a 
tribute to the culinary skill of the housekeep¬ 
er, who was led to form a more favorable es¬ 
timate of the shabby stranger in consequence. 

In a little more tl^^n half an hour Squire 
Turner w«as on his way to Wrexham, Bran¬ 
don occupying a back seat. They reached 
the depot ten minutes before the train ar¬ 
rived, so that there was ample time to buy 
a ticket. 

So the train was set in motion, which was 
to lead to important changes in the life of 
our young hero. These it shall be our task 
gradually to unfold, and set on record. 

Four days passed quietly. The villagers 
had ceased to talk of the fire, as another ex¬ 
citing occurrence had succeeded. Deacon 
Watson had been thrown out of his carriage, 
and broken bis leg, and the details of this 


accident were still fresh in the moaths of iH 
Harry pursued the even tenor of his way 
in his new position, trying to make hionelf 
as useful as possible, and succeeding to the 
satisfaction of h is employer. Always ptompli 
always reliable, Mr. Porter felt that in qilli 
of his youth he fully filled the place of Alftsd 
Harper, whose temporaiy loss he now is* 
garded with equanimity. 

Harry was weighing some sugar for a to- 
tomer one afternoon when John Qajkiidi 
who had just got through sorting the mai^ 
said to him, “ Here’s a letter for yonr modi- 
er, mailed at New York.” 

“ Let me see it,” said Harry, who felt aoms 
curiosity as to who might have written to hit 
mother, for her correspondence was ?eiy 
limited. 

He took the letter in his hand, and looked 
at the direction. * It was in a dashing hueliMii 
hand, quite unknown to him> and xeveded 
nothing. 

“ I will take it home when I go to an^ec,” 
he said. 

“Has your mother got friends in Hew 
York?” asked Gaylord. 

“ Not that I know of. I don’t recognlae die 
handwriting.” 

“ Maybe it’s a lawyer’s letter Informing her 
of a legacy,” said the senior clerk, jocoaely. 

“ Very probably,” said Harry, smiling . 

It w:is already the hour when he iianeQy 
returned for supper. Accordingly he pot on 
his cap, and went out of the store. Beiiig a 
little curious as to the contents of the MMK- 
be hastened his steps, and entered the iMMlie , 
out of breath. ’ sS i 

“You’re ajittle early,” said his me tt slfei 
“ Supper isn’t quite ready.” ; 

“ I hurried, because a letter came by tUi 
afternoon’s mail. “ It’s mailed at Hew TimriL* 
“New York!” repeated Mrs. Baymondf In 
surprise. “ Who can it be from 
“ I don’t know. Haven’t you any fttendl 
In tbe city?” 

“ Not that I know of. Hanyi you may 
take up the tea and toast, while 1 am readiQ| 
the letter.” ’ j 

She tore open the envelop, and first, an 'wa 
natural, turned to the bottom of the soaoif( 
page, and read tbe name impended 
letter. 

“ Lemuel Fairchild I” she repeated, 
frilly. “I don’t recall the name.” - . — 

“ Read it aloud, mother,” said Hany* ^ 
She complied with his request. 

This is the way the letter read: 
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^ Ifim itroet. Room 7^ Kew York, Nov. 7.18—. 

' Madam, —^Thougli personally a 

Jtn^m to you, I knew your husband well, 
ijpdlaTe heard with the deepest regret of 
%ad filte. We hadn’t met for years, but 1 
.^ifftalwayBdierished awarm regard for him, 
on account of the absorption of my 
by Important bushiess 1 have not been 
lUetokeepup a correspondence with him. 
Bat) without fhrther preface, I will come to 
■loljeet in writing. 

% I remember rightly, you have a son who 
ppt DOW be a boy of sixteen or thereab<niis. 
JTodoubt you are anxious to get him into 
(fjwe Idud of employment In the country I 
iq aware desirable opportunities are rare, 
I presume you are at a loss how to sc- 
one him one. Kow I am desirous of taking 
, tSkv, and training him in my own business. 
j^H^ing no oine in view, it has occurred to me 
^flpt it mi^t be a pleasant arrangement for 
yn as well as for me, if I should take your 
I may add that I am a commission 
Bdchan^ doing a laige business. Can you 
md him up at once? As to wages, I will 
give him twelve doUars a week at first. He 
..vUnot earn half that, but I shall feel that 
. in oveipaying him, I shall be assisting the 
. lUo'if and son of tny old friend. 

“ Yoon very truly, 

“ Lemuel Fairchild. 

*If you accept my proposal, 1 should like 

<iipe- your son at my office some time 
>* 

'*'ja. Raymond looked at Harry in perplex- 
afker Wishing the letter. 
j[<emuel FaiichUd 1” she repeated. ^^It is 
1 never heard your father speak of 

Perhaps he may have done so, and you do 
I0t.recall the name.” 

^ It may be so,” said Mrs. Raymond, slowly, 
but I do not think so.” 

At any rate,” saifi Harry, it’s a splendid 
. Think of earning twelve dollars a 
week, to begin with, in New York!” 

** Yes, it’s a good offer, but how can I spare 
?” said his mother, sorrowfully. “It 
be very lonely without you. Don’t you 
k you had better remain in Mr. Porter’s 


^'•ThatwlU only be for a few weeks, you 
.know, mother. Alfled Harper will be getting 
belbre long, and then I shall be out of a 
tuatlon. I think we had better say yes.” 
Hany^ ambition was fired by the prospect 


of a place in the city. Like many another 
country boy he liad the most splendid visions 
of what city life was. By the side of a posi¬ 
tion ill a city office his present situation 
looked mean and contemptible. Even had the 
pay been the same, he would have preferred 
New York to Vernon; but the fact that the 
salary oftered in the city was just double was 
an additional inducement. AVhy, John Gay¬ 
lord, Mr. Porter’s chief salesman, though 
already twenty-five yeai-s of age, and with 
several years’ experience as clerk, received 
just that and no more. That Harry should 
be offered the same salary at fifteen was 
indeed a compliment. 

“ I expect board is higher in the city,” said 
Mrs. Raymond. 

“Yes, I suppose it is, but next year I sliall 
probably have my pay raised. AVho knows 
but I may get into the firm some day,” said 
Harry, glowing with enthusiasm, “ and make 
money hand over hand ? Then I can take a 
nice house in the city, and you and Katy can 
come up and live with me. Wont that be 
nice ?” 

Mrs. Raymond confessed that it would be 
nice. Still she.did not like to let Harry go. 
But he gradually won her to his side, and 
she admitted that there was something in his 
arguments. So, before he went hack to the 
store, it was virtually agreed between them 
that the offer was not one to be refused. 

“Let me take the letter, mother,” said 
Harry. “ I would like to show it to Mr. Gay¬ 
lord and Mr..Porter.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HAKRY ABBIVES IN THli CITT. 

On going back to the store, Harry showed 
the senior salesman the letter his mother had 
received. Now Johr^ Gaylord was in the 
main a good-natured young man, but he was 
not without the failings incident to humanity. 
It happened that he had himself been secretly 
desirous of going to the city, and obtaining 
some position which promised better tlian 
that of chief salesman in a country store. 
But he had no friends to help him in New 
York, and he was wise enough to feel that it 
would not be expedient to throw up a fair 
place in the country for the uncertain pros¬ 
pect of one In the city. But for all that, he used 
to think oftentimes that his business abilities 
deserved something better than weighing out 
tea and sugar in small quantities for country 
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customers. So when he learned that Harry 
Raymond, an inexpenenced boy, liad re¬ 
ceived an odbr which he would gladly have 
accepted himself, he naturally felt a little en¬ 
vious, and provoked with HaiTy for his good 
fortune. 

“ What do you think of it, Mr. Gaylord ?” 
asked Harry. 

“ T think you had better stay where you 
are,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

This was rather a damper to Harry, who 
had expected to be congratulated. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because you're a mere boy, and can't 
expect to earn twelve dollars a week.” 

“ No, I don't suppose I shall at first, but 
then, you see, Mr. Fairchild was a friend of 
my father.” 

“ But when he finds that you don't earn 
your money, he’ll get dissatisfied with yon, 
and send you home.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Harry, 
stoutly. “ I mean to do my best.” 

“ You have no experience.” 

“ I shall get it” 

“O well, suit yourself,” said the young 
man; “ only if it turns out as I tell you, you 
mustn't be surprised.” . 

Harry made no reply, being rather offend¬ 
ed at the manner in which his communica¬ 
tion had been received. He did not suspect 
that John Gaylord was secretly envying him 
all the while, and contrasting his own poor 
prospects very discontentedly with Harry’s. 
But he was not in the least discouraged. He 
had faith in himself, and felt sure that if he 
did his best, as he meant to, he should get on 
well enough. He gave Mr. Poi’ter notice 
that he should leave him at the end of the 
week. The latter congratulated him on his 
good prospects, and expressed satisfaction 
with his services while in his empl oy. 

The next day, asf-^if by accident. Squire 
Tunier entered the store, and advancing to 
the counter behind which Harry was stand¬ 
ing, said with unusual graciousness; 

“ Well, my young friend, how are you get¬ 
ting on ?” 

“Very well, thank you, sir,” said Harry. 

“ 1 think Mr. Porter may find it for his in- 
tero'st to engage you permanently.” 

*' 1 have accepted another situation,” said 
our hero, with a little excusable importance, 

“ Imleed!” said the squire, in assumed sur¬ 
prise. “ In Vernon ?” 

“ No sir, in New York.” 

“ 1 am surprised to hear it. It is not easy 


HowdidjMi 



to obtain a situation in the city, 
hear of it?” 

friend of ray father’s, a commMna 
merchant in Nassau street, wrote to -my 
mother, yesterday, offering it to me.” 

“ What is his name ? 1 may know him.* ' 

“ Lemuel Fairchild.” 

“Lemuel Fairchild,” repeated the aqiilk% 
slowly. “1 don’t recognize the name.' 8o 
you are going to accept it?” 

“ Yes, 1 am going up Monday momingi ‘I 
am to have twelve dollars a week.” 

“An excellent salary. Well, 1 am gh^d to 
hear you are so fortunate. When 1 go np to 
the city, I will call and see how you are gsl- 
ting along. What is the number?” 

Harry gave the number, which the aqnito 
copied down in his pocket-book, and with a 
friendly salutation left the store. He hil 
found out what he wanted to know, 
decoy letter had been received, and 
plan was likely to work welL 
“ He has swallowed the bait,” he mt 
himself, with satisfaction. "1 hope the' 
of the plan will work as welL 1 shall notdiM 
to draw my insurance money tiU he la but tf 
the way.” 

The cordial manner of the squire Imprareti 
Hai ry rather favorably. In ikct, he felt vtof 
much puzzled about him. It seeltaed hard'to 
believe that he was meditating a firand npMl^ 
the insurance company. But, aa ml^kt 'Ht* 
expected, his own afhira occupied the graettfl 
portion of his thoughts, which waB-JnatwIlii 
Squire Turner wished. The change in' hh 
inode of life was so great and so Impotoi^ 
that he conld scarcely think of enythlng dK' 
Besides, there were preparations to* tol 
made for his departure. He- needed a 
suit of clothes. It would be inconvenbliVl^ 
pay for them now, but the village tailor 
ily promised to give him a four-weeks* cMdil 
until he should be able to pay him ontof hlf' 
wiiges in his new place. This suit wak 
cost twenty dollars, and so good pro g res s 
made in getting it ready that Harry was 
to wear it on Sunday to church, where 
received the congratulations of his 
and schoolmates. • 

As Harry had never been to New Yorit 
was placed under the care of a 
who proposed going up to the city on Moi 
He was up bright and eariy, of 
having slept little, if the truth must M 
on account of the excitement which he ** 

His mother was up, also, and prepared el 
breakfast than usuaL 
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*I don’t kno# how I diall get along with- 
Oil jooy Harry,” she said, despoiidenty. 
*Ths house will be lonely.” 

’*0,1*11 come home soon to pass Sunday, 
MoClMr,” said fiany. Besides, you’ll hear 
dnoB me soon; Til write twice a week, regu- 
Mj. Then you’ll know I’m doing well.” 

”Fm afraid you'll get run over in the 
itneta. Th^ are so crowded with wagons.” 
Harry only laughed at this. 

’^Don’t fefur,” he said. " Pm old enough to 
likaeaie of rnyselH Tou forget how old I 
am, mother.” 

•Tou’ra only fifteen.*’ 

*i.boy of fifteen ought to be smart enough 
not to get ihui over: You see, mother, you’re 


a vmaan, and don’t know much about boys. 

enough, aud you’ll feel better 
my 9»lng away soon.” 

Inmt Harry said was partly true. If the 
teUioiL which' he had been going up to fill 
I HUara a genuine one, his pluck and good 
WDold have been likely to insure 
•' itHmeeeaa. But he little knew what a plot 
tomed against him, and what a 
aariss of adventures lay before him ere he 
IgflM again aee his mother and home, 
if^ha have foreseen all tliis, brave as he 
-might well have quailed. But he 


1 that all was fair and aboveboard, 
that he would have nothing to eiicouii- 
]li^|iimd the usual experiences of a boy iu 
coanting-room. 

IJRom never waits for any one, and the 
of'gbrting came. Harry hastily em- 
bls mother and little sister, and with a 
i swelling of the heart which he could 
gutte repress, hurried out into the road to 
which was to convey him to the 
station. 

Mklaiid, bis companion, was not a 
t of .Yeriion, but had visited the place 
>(gaiiiesB, and' had readily undertaken to 
isa Harry's guardian as far as the city. 
{Spoke eivUly.to our hero, and asked him 
he expected to like tlie city. But after 
I Into the can, he took out a book and 
to read. Harry took a seat behind 
1m oould look out of the window, and 
aufitolently hiterested in watching the 
aeenery through which he was whirled 
hy the can. His spirits began to rise 
more, and.bright dreams of the success 
gp(iig to achieve . 1 x 1 .the city swept 
iiJa.iqental visiqp. He was undecided 
ther, whan he got rich, which he confi- 
4y hoped to be at twenty-five, he would 


install his mother in a nice house in the city, 
or build a house for her in Yenion, say as 
large as Squire Turner’s. However, as lie 
wisely conclurled, there was no immediate 
necessity for deciding about this. He might 
leave it subject to further refiection. 

So the train whirled on at the rate of twen- 
ty-five miles an hour, and in about two hours 
he found the houses growing more and more 
numerous, until the cars came to a final pause 
in the New York depot. 

Mr. Falkland put bis book into his carpet¬ 
bag. 

“ You have never been in the city before, 

I think,” he said. 

“ No sir.” 

Then, of course, you don’t know the way 
anywhere. I'll go with you at once to Nas- 
'sau stieet (that’s the place, I, believe), and 
then you’ll be all right.” 

Harry was a little bewildered by the 
strangeness and novelty of the scenes to 
which he was introduced. So this was the 
great city of which he had beard so much. 

It was here that he was to work his way. 
Most boys would have felt a momentary de¬ 
pression and loss of confidence, but Harry had 
a good deal of faith and courage. 

Plenty of men succeed here,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘ and Pm bound to succeed, too.” 

Just then his courage was reinforced by the 
thought of his motto, aud he repeated to 
himself, “‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish,’ ” closing the quotation in a manner 
suited to his circumstances and determi¬ 
nation. 

After a while they reached Nassau street, 
and the number which was mentioned in the 
letter. 

“What is Mr. Fairchild’s business?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Falkland. 

“ He is a commission merchant.” 

His companion looked rather surprised at . 
this statement, as Nassau street is scarcely 
the place where a commission merchant 
would be likely to establish himself. How¬ 
ever, he did not feel called upon to express any 
opinion on the subject to Harry. It was, no 
doubt, all right, aud be had business of his 
own to occupy his thoughts. As long as he 
conducted Harr^ safely to his destination, he 
would have done all that he had agreed to do. 

They paused at the foot of the staircase, at 
the bottom of which, on eithdr side, was a 
soi-t of directory of liames occupying the - 
apartments above. Opposite No. 7, was the 


name, Lemuel Fairchild. 
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Harry pointed it out to his companion. 

“ That is the right name, is it?” asked Mr. 
Fairchild. 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Well, I suppose you wont have any trou¬ 
ble in finding it. You don’t need me to go up 
witli you, do you ?” 

“No sir,” said our hero, promptly. “Fm 
all right now.” 

“ Good-by, then.” 

“ Good-by. Thank you for taking care of 
me.” 

Harry shook hands with Mr. Falkland, and 
ascended the stairs. The staircase was rath¬ 
er narrow, and not particularly clean. It did 


CHAPTER XV. 

HOW THEY DO BUSINESS IN THE CITY* 

The room into which Harry entered was 
possibly twenty feet square, and had rather a 
desolate look. It was poorly lighted, haying 
but one window looking upon a courtyard. 
At one end was an elevated desk, with a 
large ledger IjUMg upon it. There were two 
armchairs in the oflBce, on one of which a 
man of forty-five sat smoking a cigar. He 
w as rather a hard-featured man, with stifl^ 
wiry black hair, and rather a seedy look. 

“Is Mr. Fairchild in?” asked our hen^ 
dubiously. 



HABRY’s interview with MR. FAIRCHTLD. 


not look quite so magnificent as Harry had 
anticipated, whose ideas of places of business 
in the city were rather brighter than the 
reality. But, then, he reflected that people at 
any rate got rich in the city, and that was the 
main point. 

When he arrived at the head of the stairs 
he saw four doors, the highest number, of 
course, going up to 4. It would be necessary 
to climb another flight. This he did, and 
found himself very soon standing before No. 
7. He was not quite sure whether he ought 
to knock, or go directly in. On the whole, he 
thought it best to knock. 

“ Come in I” said a voice from within. 

Harry opened the door, and found himself 
in the presence of his employer. 


“ 1 am Mr. Fairchild,” was the nnezpeelad 
reply. “Are you young Raymond 

“Yes sir,” replied Harry, feeling conaldei^ 
ably disappointed with the appearance of his 
employer as well as the ofl^ce in which he was 
to work. 

The fact was, he had formed a very differ • < 
ent idea of both fVom the present reality. He 
supposed Mr. Fairchild would be a portly 
man, handsomely dressed, and his placo'dT 
business a large warehouse several thnee'lii' 
large as Mr. Porter’s store, which he hadjott' 
left. But here was a miserable little twenty*' . 
foot room, at which, he felt very eonfiddrtli 
John Gaylord would turn up his nose. He*: 
fervently hoped that none of his conntiy 
friends would come and see him. After •8’ 
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the ^oirtng anticipations be bad formed, tbis 
was eektalnly aometbing of a come down. 
Tbea, he was disappointed in Mr. Fairchild 
iiitMelC He certainly did not look by any 
meana Uke a prosperous city merchant doing 
sn estensive business. 

^Haye-yon Just reached New York, Ray- 
nid^r’ asked the merchant, picking his 
teeth with the small blade of his pocket-knife. 

**Yea sir," said Harry. came right 
bera." 

was expecting you. So you 
want me tp make a business man of you, 

ehP 

“Yes sir," said Harry, wondering if he 
dumld dress as shabbily when he became a 
eommission merchant. 

•Well, ni do my best for you." 

*How Is business, sir?" asked Harry, a 
ntfle anzioudy ander the circumstances. 
"Pretty good," answered Mr Fairchild. 
Harry invrdnntailly looked round the 
empty room with a puzzled air. He won- 
^and what Mr. Fairchild had to sell, and 
iriiare ha kept it. He could not help wonder- 
tag^wlas^* where his salaiy of twelve dollars a 
wadkermi^to'Come fh>m. 

"YMasttayl sold a cargo of sugar," re- 
8liii[lijbMc9lklrehild--^ten thousand dollars 
ailiitai H iniiil lisirn you make out the bill 

M^EMked and felt astonished. He be- 
glil j|t hjlipaot ’ that in spite of appearances 
ed|||flHiibtar business might be done even in 
lU^IPa rodnb Probably Mr. Porter’s sales 
M^'Milbe yaBr would not amount to more 
than twen^ thousand dollars, yet here was a 
ids of half that amount in a single day. 

"Do you often make such large sales?" he 
asked, with a new feeling of respect. 

'\f'Do yon call that a large sale?" said the 
merchant, indifferently. • 

"1 should think it was, sir." 

"Ah yes, your being from the country ex- 
.plaina that. 1 sell large quantities of 
merchandize on commission. 1 never take 
any oonaignment worth less than a thousand • 
idoUaia. It wouldn’t pay." 

I•"Indeed t" said our hero, becoming more 
^hitettfhL The office was small and dull. 

. fStlU the amount of business done there 
I lOKteemed its significance. 

"Day before yesterday 1 sold a cargo of 
dbftanf amounting to—let me see— 

. •clfr. Fairchild went to the desk, and opening 
- out a small blank book. 

" Twen^r^seren thousand five hundred and 


thirty-three dollars, seventy-five cents,” he' 
read, from the book. “ What would my com¬ 
mission on this sale be, at two per cent ? I 
want to see whether you are quick and 
correct at figures." 

“About five hundred and fifty dollars,” 
answered our hero, making a rapid calcula¬ 
tion in his head. “If I had a pencil and 
some paper I would give you the exact 
figures." 

“ Quite right. I see you understand the 
principle. That’s doing very fairly for one 
day, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes sir," said Harry, considerably im¬ 
pressed. 

At this moment a man entered, and with a 
hasty glance at Harry, addressed Mr. Fair- 
child. 

“Ah, Miller, how are you?" said the 
merchant. 

“Yery well, but in a great hurry. Have 
you sold that cargo of silks yet?" 

“ Not yet." 

“ Have you thought over my offer of this 
morning?" 

“ Seventeen thousand dollars ? Yes, I have 
thought of it, and I can’t accept it. My price 
is eighteen thousand.” 

“ Too much, but I’ll tell you what I’ll do, 
I’ll split the difference, and say the five 
hundred." 

This offer, after a little chaffering, was 
finally agreed to. 

“ Raymond,” said'Mr. Fairchild, “ make out 
a bill against Mr. Miller, Thomas Miller, of 
$17,500 for the cargo of silks, at present on 
the ship Argo. You will find pen and paper 
on the desk.” 

Harry stepped to the desk, and with some 
tribulation made out the bill, as he would 
have done for a supply of groceries. He 
feared that it would not answer, but on hand¬ 
ing it to Mr. Fairchild that gentleman made 
no criticism. Ho just glanced at it, and 
handed it to Mr. Miller. 

“Yery well. I’ll send roimd a check for 
the amount in the morning.” 

“All right.” 

“Good-morning. I am in a hurry;" and 
the silk purchaser went out. 

“ What do you think of that specimen of 
doing business, Raymond?" asked Mr. Fair- 
child, complacently. 

“ It didn’t take long." 

“ No, that’s the city style. And it pays too. 
Just calculate the commission on that sale at 
two per cent." 
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** Three hundred and fifty dollars,” said our 
hero, promptly. 

“I dare say you are not used to such 
transactions in the country.” 

“ No sir.” 

“ Well,.it’s a very comfortable way of doing 
business. Probably 1 may have no other sale 
to-day—possibly not to-morrow, but two or 
three large sales a week count up.” 

Harry began to think he should not have 
to work very hard, aujd his doubt as to Mr. 
Fairchild’s making money enough to pay him 
his wages disappeared. 

“Do you want me to go to work at once?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, I have some copying for you to do. 
Open that ledger.” 

Harry did so. 

“ You may commence at page 51, and copy 
down the entries upon these sheets of paper. 
Y"on are used to copying, aren’t you?” 

“No sir, but I cai\ do it well enough.” 

“ Very well. You may go to work at once. 
I must make a business call. 1 will be back 
in an hour or two, and take you to dinner.” 

He took his hat and went out. Harry be¬ 
gan to copy industriously. The transactions 
entered appeared to date several years back, 
and Harry did not exactly understand what 
connection they had with Mr. Lemuel Fair- 
child's business. But then, as he reflected, 
he was not competent to judge of that. All 
he had to do was to obey in.structions, and 
after a while he would know more. It was 
certainly very astonishing the way in which 
business was done in the city. The prospect 
of being cooped up in a small dark room was 
not very pleasant. Still Harry recalled the 
pleasant circumstance that ho was earning 
two dollars a day, and was at the same time 
learning business. So far as he could see, the 
commission business was not very difficult to 


learn. Perhaps Mr. Fairchild etcit> 
ually admit him as a partner In the firm. U 
so he would soon realize a fortune. 

Harry kept on copying steadily while tlM 
thoughts were passing through his mind. 
After an hour or more, the door opened^ and 
Mr. Fairchild entered. 

“ How much have you copied he airia^ 
advancing to the desk. 

“About two pages and a half,” said Hany; 

“ Is it done right?” 1 

His employer glanced at the wtitlng 
carelessly. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ it will do very well Yoa 
have a good business hand.” - 

“1 shall improve as I go on, 1 hope,** said 
Harry, modestly. 

“ O, of course. Pve no doubt I diall bs 
able to make a business man of you. But 1 
suppose you are getting hungry.” 

Harry admitted that he was a little hungry. 

“ Well, w'e will go out as soon as a friend 
arrives whom I have invited to accompany 
us.” 

Fifteen minutes later the fHend refierred to 
arrived. It w:is Hartley, the same man who 
had visited Squire Turner in Yemon the 
week before. 

He glanced sharply at our hero, and tM 
something in a low tone to Mr. Fklrehlld 
which Harry did not understand. He little 
dreamed that the new-comer was to be inti¬ 
mately connected with his fortunes Still leas 
did he dream that he was an agent of Squire 
Turner, and that all the profitable bnsineea 
transactions of Mr. Lemuel Fairchild were 
merely fictitious, and got up solely to deeeiTe 
him. Harry was a smart boy, but even smart, 
boys are likely to be taken in in matters-of 
which they have no previous experienea. 
But Harry’s eyes were to be opened very 
soon. 


THE ENCHANTED NECKLACE. ’ 


Little Gertrude sat eating a piece of 
brown bread by the tiny brook that flowed 
over the roirtid smooth pebbles, at the foot of 
her father’s garden. 

“ O dear,” she exclaimed, at length, “ I wish 
I had something better than brown bread to 
eat. I wish I had a fairy godmother who 
would give me everything I wished, like the 
little girl in my story book. I wish I could 
see a fairy this minute.” 

Here a rustliug of the leaves caused Gerty 


to look up, and lo I there stood a beautiftil 
lady, not more than a foot tall, with floating 
gossamer robes, and hair like braldn^ 
sunbeams. Wl 

“ Child of earth, your wish is granted; 
this necklace, and as long as you wear 
whatever you wish will come to pass;** and 
placing a golden necklace, with a diamond 
clasp, in the child’s hand, she disappeared bto* 
fore the astonished Qerty could find words te 
express her thanks. 
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r*0^what tbalM wish for?’* thought she. 
*0, now I know, 1 wish I was a grown-up 
woman, with a beautiful house, and splendid 
furniture^ and plenty of money, and plenty of 
ferfantBb” 

..The words were hardly out of her mouth 
before she found herself in a gorgeously fur¬ 
nished parlor, seated at a grand piano, trying 
to drum out a piece of new music that lay 

before her. 

“How hungry it makes me to practise iny 
lemon, ” she esmlaimed ; ^ I wish dinner was 
reidy.” 

.Instantly the folding-doors of the parlor 
flew open, revealing a table, covered with a 
nowy doth, and the richest silver, and 
. eoitllest china, and nice white bread and 
griden butter, and fHed chickens, and jellies, 
■nd cakes, and fruits of all descriptions, and 
behind her chair stood a servant ready to do 
her bidding. This is something like living, 
thonght Glerty. But hardly had she tasted 
the first morsel, when a huge black inastiiT 
bounded into the open doorway, his eyeballs 
ifalning like coals of fire, and the white froth 
dripping from his open mouth. 

“ Qeis mad*,^^lfocieked the servant, spring¬ 
ing throngh an open window. 

• wish I was in China,” screamed Gerty, 
and, at a bonnd and a whirl, she was high 
in the air, and in an instant she landed in the 
midst of a dark-skinned, black-eyed crowd, 
who stared at her and talked in a language 
•she could not understand. 

*0,1 wish 1 was at my own father’s house,” 
Hid Gerty, and with another whirl she was 
ggrin in the air, and then she found herself 
at her fiither’s gate. Her mother was at the 
door. 

“0 mother,” cried Gerty, “ I am—” 

* Who are yon?” asked her mother. 


" Why, I am your Gerty; do you not know 
me, mother?” 

But the woman only laughed, and said: 

“You my Gerty? Why, Gerty is only a 
little girl, and you are a woman. No, you 
are not my child;” and she entered the 
house and shut the door. 

“ O, what shall I do ?” sobbed Gerty; “ even 
my own mother does not know me.” And she 
darted through the gate just as a runaway 
horse dashed along. She tried to get out of 
the way. but it was too late. She slipped and 
fell directly in front of the horse, and would 
doubtless have been crushed had she not 
thought of the necklace. 

“I wish I was a rabbit,” she shrieked; and 
in an instant she bounded from under the 
horse’s feet in the form of a plump gray 
rabbit. She did not pause till she reached 
the forest, when, looking up, she beheld a 
sportsman with a gun about to shoot her. 

“ O, I wish I was a bird,” she gasped; and, 
lol there she was flying through the air in the 
form of a beautiful bird, pausing now aird 
then among the leafy branches of the trees, 
and singing a few notes of joy. 

“ I shall be perfectly happy now,” thought 
Gerty, but glancing up she beheld a hawk 
about to seize lier. 

“ O, I wish I was a little girl again. I wish 
the fairy would take back the hateful neck¬ 
lace.” And she flung the trinket from her 
W'th such force that she awoke. 

Gerty started to l>er feet. 

“I am so glad it was a dream,” she said; 
“ I am sure I will never grumble about brown 
bread again, nor want anything more to do 
with fairies.” And she kept her word, f«)r 
when she found herself wishing for things 
she coukl not have, she thought of the 
enchanted necklace, and was contented. 
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It was a terrible thing for Bessie Follen 
when her mother died. Not that the child 
Hied what it all meant; but she missed 
mother, and she was frightened at the 
^mn look of everything. She had always 
thought it a very fine thing to have a drive in 
a real carriage, with two horses; but, some 
iray, the did not much epjoy the drive to her 
nother^a grave. 

Bat, as I laid, the did not know what it all 


meant. She only knew that everybody looked 
sober, and that she had a black dress on, and 
that she couldn’t find her mother anywhere. 
She went to the poor little chamber where 
they had slept, and where her mother had 
been sick, and the bed was all taken away, 
and the windows open. She searched the 
house over, but found her not. She went, 
crying, out into the yard, and lodked up and 
down the street; but still no mother appeared. 
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The neighbors were kind to her; bat they 
were poor people, and had many things to at¬ 
tend to, and could not spare much time to 
comfort her. So she wandered about the 
whole day, and ciied herself to sleep that 
night, and the next day a man came and took 
her away to the poor-house. 

Bessie didn’t know what that was either. 
She was but four years old, and hadn’t yet 
learned much about the world we live in. 

At first she was rather pleased, for the man 
said that he would give her a drive and that 
by-and-by she should see her mother. So 
Bessie looked on impatiently while they tied 
up her little bundle of clothes, and let the 
woman kiss her, and did not cry when the 
strange man drove off with her. They gave 
her her gray and white kitty, and the man 
said she might keep it, and they gave her the 
basket that her poor mother used to go to 
market with. 

Well, they rode and rode till the little girl 
was tired. Out of the city they went, and 
into fresh country roads. And after what 
seemed to Bessie about a hundred miles, but 
which was really only six, they drew up before 
a large brick house, in a pleasant place, with 
trees round it. Here a woman came to the 
door, and stood waiting for Bessie to come to 
her after she had been taken out of the 
wagon by the man. 

‘‘ Run riglit in,” he said, to her, and drove 
off towards the stable. 

“ Come!” the woman called from the steps. 

But Bessie didn’t stir. She was afraid, and 
she didn’t see her mother, and she didn't like 
the looks of this stranger. 

“Why don’t you come in?” the woman 
called, quite sharply. “ I can’t stand here 
waiting for you.” 

At that Bessie began to cry, but did not go 
a step nearer. 

“ Dear me I” the woman exclaimed. “ I’ve 
got to have the bother of a bawling young 
one, with all the rest of the plague!” And 
she came down the yard, and taking Bessie 
by the arm, almost pulled her into the house. 

“There, there! - Don’t cry so!” she said, 
for the child was screaming now. “ I aint 
going to hurt you; but I can’t stand waiting 
for you to cry and sulk. There, now. Go 
and play with your kitty.” 

Bessie held on tight to the kitty, and went 
out into the yard again, meeting the man just 
coming in. • 

“I want ray mother!” she sobbed, looking 
up pitifully into his face. 


He patted her on the head. He wasaldnd 
sort of man. 

“ Don’t cry now,” he said, ^ and dienicoma 
by-aud-by. You may have yonr basket to 
put kitty in. Do you want it?” 

Bessie took the basket and pat her 
into it, and kitty curled up in the bottom, and 
made believe go straight to sleep. But aha 
looked out of the comers of her eyes with 
little bright looks, and watched everything. 
For she was a very knowing kitty. 

“ I want my mother,” Bessie repeated, look¬ 
ing up into the man’s face again, not sobbing 
this time, but with her pretty eyes fbll of 
tears, and her ^ink little month trembling; 

“ Where is she ?” 

“ O, she lives away over there,” he answer¬ 
ed, pointing off towards the westward. For 
he hated to tell the child that her mother 
was dead. “ If you are good, you may go to 
see her some day. Now don’t cry any mors^ 
but play out here with your kitty, and by- 
aud-by you shall have some dinner.” 

At that the man turned away and went 
into the house, and Bessie stood and looked 
the way he had pointed, saying that her 
mother lived there. 

“ Mew!” said the kitty, softly. 

Bessie looked down into the basket, and 
the kitty winked at her with both eyes, then 
jumped out and ran through the gate,looking 
back, and stopping when she got outside. 

Bessie understood just as well as if the 
kitty had said, “ Come, let’s go and find' 
mother!” and her pale little fkce grew sud¬ 
denly red, and her dim eyes began to sparUe. 
She glanced at the house to be sure that no 
one saw her, then she stole softly into the 
road, and when she was outside of the gata^ 
began to run as fast as she could run. The 
ryad was winding, and in a few minutes Ae 
had lost sight of the house; but still she ran. 
It seemed to her that she heard voices 
her back, and steps running after her; but it 
was only her poor little heart beatiug and 
knocking in her bosom. Presently she came 
to a narrow grassy lane that crossed the road, 
and she turned into that. Little as she wai^ 
she knew that the more turns and twists aliQ 
made, the more sure she was to get oat of 
sight. 

Kitty ran softly along beside her yoang 
mistress, never stopping once to mew, but 
looking up now and theu in Bessie’^ flioe. 

“I’m awfhl tired, aren’t you, kitty?” the 
child said, at length. 

The kitty stopped short at that| aad looked 
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lidiind her. There was no one in sight. So 
the two walked more slowly. 

It was a very pretty road, trees growing 
ekwe to both sides of it, and flowers of all 
kinds under the trees. At one side the 
pratUeet little, brook in the world ran with a 
pleasaxit gnigle over the stones, and the birds 
were singing merrily all about 

Somehow this soothed Bessie’s heart, and 
pKtty soon she forgot to cry. It seemed 
likely that she would soon find her mother, 
and sh^ was sure that the poor-house man 
and woman could never find her. Then, she 
had spent a whole year in the city with her 
mother, and in all that time had seen nothing 
of the country. Now, as she walked along, 
looking at the flowers to right and left, and 
Umenlng to the bird-songs, it began to seem 
as though she had seen that place before. 

And so she had ; for Bessie was now near 
the place that had been her and her mother’s 
old home In happy days before poverty came. 

Bessie’s mother had been the wife of the 
gardener on a large and beautiful estate be¬ 
longing to Mr. Slade, and they had lived in a 
tiny cottage on the edge of his grounds. The 
gardener had grown intemperate though, and 
been turned away, and then he died, and his 
wUb died, and there was no place for their 
little girl but the poor-house. 

Well, Bessie and her kitty walked along 
this narrow, shaded road a while, and present¬ 
ly they came to another road crossing it, and 
there they stopped. The road they were on 
was the pleasantest and easiest, for this cross¬ 
road was open, and at one side ran up quite a 
hni; but still the hill looked as though she 
might see from it where her mother lived. 
So Bessie thought best to go that way. 

But Just as she was about starting, she 
heard steps coming on behind her, a sound 
like some one running. At that all her fears 
letnrned, and, without stopping to think, slie 
ran into the woods followed by her kitty, and 
hid behind the bushes. Scarcely was she 
hidden when she saw the poor-house man 
oome running past, looking right and left in 
search of her. Her poor little heart quaked 
as she saw him stop at the crossing and look 
every way, uncertain which of the three 
directions to take. But after a minute he 
went straight on, probably because he could 
see the road a good way in each of the other 
directions,'and saw that she was not in them. 

HTo sooner had he got ont of sight than 
poor Bessie starred np and ran into the woods 
as fast as she could run, which, indeed, was 


not very fast For the way was rough, and 
she fell over the stones and sticks, and the 
great roots of the trees. But she didn’t care 
for that Only let her get out of the way of 
those poor-house people, and she would find 
her mother some way. But if they got her 
back, they would shut her up, she knew they 
would. 

At length, when she could run no further, 
Bessie sat down on a green bank where the 
flowers grew, and a tall tree kept the sun off 
of her. She set her basket down, too, for she 
had brought it all this way, and kitty took a 
seat. And then the two looked at each other, 
and didn’t know what to do next. 

“ I’m awful tired, aren’t you, kitty ?” 
Bessie asked, kissing her pet on the top of its 
white head. 

“ Mew I” says the kitty, meaning yes. 

“And I’m most starved to death, aren’t 
you, kitty ?” pursued the little girl, weeping. 

“ Mew I” says kitty, meaning yes again. 

“And I’m sleepy, too, aren’t you?” asked 
Bessie. 

The kitty said nothing, so Bessie asked no 
more questions, only sat there and felt the 
beat, and grew more and more tired and 
sleepy. It was but a little past noon, and she 
bad always been in tbc habit of taking a nap 
at noon, and felt the need of it now. First 
ber head nodded one side, then the other, 
then it came forward and almost jerked off. 
After a while she couldn’t stand it any longer, 
but just laid down at full length on the bank, 
put one arm under her head, and dropped off 
asleep. 

Kitty sat upright beside her little mistress, 
and watched that no harm came to her. 
Flies, and bugs, and butterflies came peering 
round, but kitty soon sent them about their 
business, and as for a little gray bird that 
sung loudly over the sleeper’s head, as if to 
wake her up in spite of everything, kitty 
opened her mouth, and gave a jump, and the 
little bird flew away for its life. And while 
watching Bessie, her gray guardian kept an 
eye on the basket too, and not even an ant 
dared poke his nose into it. 

And so the houi-s rolled away while Bessie 
slept, and the sun got round and shone in 
her face, and in kitty’s face, and began to fill 
the basket full of sunshine. Then kitty put 
her head a little one side, as if wondering if 
it were not almost time for Bessie to wake 
up; and then she pricked up her ears; for. 
there was a sound of steps. 

They came nearer and nearer, and present- 
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ly a lady and gentlewan came walking slowly 
through the edge of the wood, both dressed 
in black, and both looking very sober. 

“ What is that ?” the gentleman said, seeing 
the top of kitty’s white head above the 
herbage. 

They went a little nearer, and then they 
both stopped, and exclaimed. For there in 
the midst of the green foliage they saw a 
lovely little girl asleep on a bank. The tears 
were hanging from her long eyelashes, and 
on her cheeks, for they had flowed even 
while she slept, and her shoes were miiddy, 
and her frock tom. 


The gentleman and lady looked at each 
other, and in the same breath said the same 
thing: 

“ O, if we could have her!” 

For these two had lost all the little girl 
they had, and had just been to visit her grave 
in the country graveyard, and were returning 
home by the shortest way. 

The lady bent dow'ii very softly, and kissed 
Bessie on the nn)nth. 

^‘Wake, my little dear!” she w’hispered, 
and kept so near that the child could not see 
her face. 

Bessie stirred and opened her eyes as 
she felt the kiss, and flung her arms around 
the lady’s neck, and cried out: 

Mamma!” 

But when the lady took her up, and she 
«aw a stranger, Bessie began to cry, and to 


all their questions would only say that she 
wanted her mother. 

So the gentleman took her in his arms, and 
carried her to his home, he and the lady 
coaxing and soothing her all the way, and 
promising to find her mother. Kitty followed 
after them, seeming to be very well pleased, 
and the lady carried the basket. 

Pretty soon they came to a beautiful 
house, with trees and gardens about it, and 
the most elegant rooms with everything in 
them that could be desired. Kitty imme¬ 
diately laid herself down on a cushion, and 
went to sleep, making herself quite at home. 

She had no notion of going any 
further. 

“ Now, little dear,” the lady said, 
takuig Bessie on her lap, ** tell me 
what your name is.” 

“ Bessie Follen,” said the child, 
not very plainly ; but they knew 
the name at once. 

Bless me!” the lady cried. “ To 
be sure! I see the look now. She 
is poor Follen's little girl, Mr. 
Slade. I didn’t know that her 
mother had come back here. We 
must find her.” 

“ If she has come back, she has 
come to the poor-house,” Mr. Slade 
said. 

“Poor thing!” the lady said. 
“ Do send down and see.” 

So Mr. Slade sen t right off to the 
poor-house, and found out the 
whole story. 

“ Poor, dear little orphan!” the lady said, 
weeping. “ Will you stay and live with me? 
Your mother has gone to heaven, and you 
cannot find her now.” 

Bessie cried a good deal, hut her kind 
friends consoled her, and soon she grew happy 
again. Children cannot grieve long^ and so 
much the better for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Slade adopted Bessie, and 
now she is a beautiful young lady, with every¬ 
thing she wants. And her adopted parents, 
say that they could not be fonder of her if she 
were their own. 

The kitty, I am sorry to say, is dead, but 
she has' a good many grand-children livings 
wliich is the next best thing to living one^ 
self. And Miss Bessie has a beauttfhl 
photograph of her little pet. And, moreover} 
she still keeps that basket. 
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THE HOXJSEKEEEER. 


Otkfbb Frxttbbs.— Line some patty-pans 
with a fine pnfT paste, put a piece of bread into 
each, cover with paste, and back them. While 
they are baking, take some oysters, beard 
them, and cut the remainder up into small 
pieces, .place them in a tosser, with a very 
small portion of grated nutmeg, a very little 
white pepper and salt, a morsel of lemon peel 
as small as possible, a little cream, and a 
little of the oyster liquor; simmer it a few 
minutes, then remove the bread from the 
patties, and put in the mixture. 


Afpub Fbittebs.— Take two or three large 
Tiisseting apples, pare them thin, cut them 
half an inch thick, lay them on a pie-dish, pour 
brandy over them, and let them lie two hours; 
make a thick batter, using two eggs, have clean 
lard, and make it quite hot; fry two at a time, 
a nice light brown, put them on the back of a 
sieve on paper, sift pounded sugar over them, 
glaae them with a shovel or salamander; dish 
on a napkin. After they are cut in slices, take 
out the core with a small round cutter. 

Fbittebs —^Are made of batter the same as 
pancakes. I>rop a small quantity into the pan, 
have ready apples pared, sliced and cored, lay 
tliem in the batter and fry them; they may 
also be made with sliced lemon or currants, 
the latter is particularly palatable. They 
should be sent to table upon a folded napkin in 
the dish; any sweetmeat or ripe fruit will 
mnlce fritters. 

Bksx Spokob Cakb.— Take one coffee-cupful 
of sugar, and four eggs; beat them to a cream; 
add a piece of salmratus as large as a pea dis¬ 
solved in a tea-spoonful of milk; also a little 
nutmeg end essence of lemon; stir in carefully 
a cofiee^up of flour. Bake in a quick oven. 

A Light Cakb,—T ake a pint bowlful and a 
lialfof sugar, one and a half cups of butter 
rubbed in two pint bowls of flower, two cups of 
■our cream, a tea-spoonfhl of salseratus, tablc- 
spoonfiil of rose water, four eggs well beaten, 
nd a-little nutmeg. 

Isnnev Cobh Oakbs.—M ix a quart of Indian 
meal with a handfiil of wheat flour, stir in a 
quart of wanned milk, a tea-spoonfiil of salt, 
and two spoonfhls of yeast; stir alternately into 
jHA milk the meal and three well-beaten eggs; 


when light, bake as buckwheat cakes, en a 
griddle; send them to the table hot. Should 
the batter sour, stir in a little salseratus dis¬ 
solved in lukewarm water, letting it set half 
an hour before baking. 

Bice Pancakes.— To half a pound of rice 
put two-thirds of a pint of water, boil it to a 
jelly; when cold, add to it eight eggs, a pint of 
cream, a little salt and nutmeg, and half a 
pound of butter melted; mix well, adding the 
butter last, and working it only so much as 
will make the batter sufficiently thick. Fry 
them in lard, but employ as little as it is 
possible to fry them with. 


Meat Patties.— The patty-pans should not 
bo too large; make a puff paste, put a layer at 
the bottom of the tins, put in forcemeat, and 
cover with puff paste, bake them a light brown, 
turn them out If for a small dinner, five 
patties, or seven for a large dinner, will suffice 
for a side dish. 

Pound Cake.— One pound dried sifted flour, 
the same of loaf sugar, and the whites of twelve 
eggs and the yolks of seven. Beat the batter 
to a cream, add the sugar by degrees, then the 
eggs and flour;- beat it all well together for an 
hour, mixing a tea-spoonfhl of rose water, a 
little nutmeg or cinnamon, two cups of cream, 
and a tea-spooufiil of salseratus. To be baked 
in a quick oven. 

Common Plum Cake.— Mix five cups of but¬ 
ter with ten cups of flour, five cups of sugar, 
add six cups stoned raisins, a little cinnamon 
and mace finely powdered, half a cup of good 
new 3 'eust put into a pint of new milk, warm 
and mix the dough, let it stand till it is light. 


Indian Griddle Cake.— Take one pint of 
Indian meal and one cup of flour, a little salt 
and gingfer, a table-spoonful of molasses, a tea- 
spoonful of salseratiis, sour milk enough to 
make a stiff batter. Bake them on a griddle 
like buckwheat cakes. 


Common Gingerbread.— Take a quart 
bowlful of flour, and rub into a teacup of 
sweet butter, two cups of sugar, three of 
molasses, teacup of cream, tea-spoonfhl 
salmratns. ginger to your taste. Make it stiff 
batter, bake id a quick oven. 
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CXJRIOXJS MjIlTTERS. 


A 'Wonderful PLANr.—The Victoria Regia, 
in the Botanic Garden at Ghent, has thriven to 
an unprecedented degree during the last sum¬ 
mer. Several of the leaves attained a diameter 
of nine feet, and have supported a weight of 
two hundred and fifty pounds. Seven of the 
leaves completely covered*the basin of 104 feet 
square. Every four or five days a fresh flower 
appeared, which lasted only two days, or 
rather two nights, opening in the morning of a 
perfectly white color, dififusing, about five or 
six P. M., a very powerful odor of vanilla, 
closing the next morning at eight or nine A. M., 
opening the same day towards evening, this 
time of a beautiful carmine, and finally closing 
the next morning. The magnificent leaves last 
through summer, the plant begins to dwindle 
in October, and dies towards December. 
About this time the seeds, which have been ob¬ 
tained by artificial fecundation, arrive at 
maturity. They are sown in January, and ap¬ 
pear above the ground in about six weeks. 
Their infancy is very critical; but once past 
this period, the young plants grow with aston¬ 
ishing rapidity. The plant in the Ghent 
Botanic Gardens, unquestionably the finest 
that has ever been cultivated, arrived at its 
development in five months. 


An Intelligent Drake.— The following is 
related by an eminent naturalist: “A young 
lady was sitting in a room adjoining a poultry 
yard, where chickens, ducks and geese were 
disporting themselves. A drake came in, ap¬ 
proached the lady, seized the bottom of her 
dress with his beak, and pulled it vigorously. 
Peeling startled, she repulsed him with her 
hand. The bird still persisted. Somewhat 
astonished, she paid some attention to this un¬ 
accountable pantomime, and discovered that 
the drake wished to drag her out of doors. She 
got up, and he waddled out quietly before her. 
More and more surprised, she followed him, 
and he conducted her to the side of a pond 
where she perceived a duck with its head 
caught in the opening of a sluice. She hasten¬ 
ed to release the poor creature and restored it 
to the drake, who by loud qnackings and beat¬ 
ing of his wings testified his joy at the deliver¬ 
ance of his companion.” 


A New Idea.— It is generally supposed that 
the robins emigrate to the South during the 
winter months. From the following account 
it would appear that such is not always the 


case. Two gentlemen crossing tiie Sandwich 
mountains in New Hampshire discovered a 
deep valley, and approaching it found it clothed 
with hemlock, spruce, fir and tamarack, grow¬ 
ing so near together that it was with difficulty 
they’ could make headway between them. 
Before the^ came to this growth the snow was 
over a,|6ot in depth; after entering it was only 
six inches, the residue lying on the tops of the 
trees, making quite a roof, and excluding muft 
of the light of day. After making their wi^ a 
few rods they were surprised to find the place 
an extensive robin " roost,” occupied by thou¬ 
sands, and so thickly were they congregated 
that they might have killed numbers with 
their walking sticks in crossing the premisci 
from south to north—about thirty rods. 


Treasure Trove.- In 1702 the English at¬ 
tacked a fleet of Spanish galleons near Yigo^ 
when seven of them were sunk and nine 
burnt. The galleons contained the tribute of 
the Spanish colonies fur the years 1700-1, 
amounting, it is stated, to £20,000^0001 
greater part of this enormous sum is preranied 
to be still at the bottom of the seai and a 
French society has been formed fbr the pn^ • 
pose of recovering the lost treasure. Opera¬ 
tions have already begun, and the divers hfWa 
hit upon ten of the galleons. They are thididy 
encrusted with marine growth, yet the dhlef 
engineer proposes to raise them up to the 
surface of the water. Several curious arthdei^ 
oxydized armor and weapons, a silver vaaS| 
and numerous cannon balls, have been fimnd 
by the divers on the decks of the vessels. The 
Spanish government has claimed forty-tiiree 
per cent of the recovered treasure. 


A Playful Dog. —Tliere is a small grey¬ 
hound .at Greenfield Mass., who is very fond of 
dolls. The little girls in the fomily of hie 
master sometimes allowed him to carry th^ 
dolls around the parlor in his mouth, and lie 
went through the operation wagging bis tell 
with great vigor. One day an older sister mads 
a doll expressly for the greyhound, and made 
him understand it was his own property. At 
once he ran off and hid it where it could not be 
found. Several days after, seeing the children 
playing with their dolls, he begged tobeletoiit 
of the house. He went directly to the yard 
where he had buried his doll like abone,diiKlt 
up, shook it free firom dirt, and rqjolnod. tba 
group with his pet in his mouth. 
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F'-AlCXS ^2VI> FAJSGTE^. 


. WaxCOB. AJn> P&AY.—Parson Buxby was an 
4 Boentrio preacher located not a thousand miles 
Bocfaerter, The parson had a weakness; 
ft was the love of Johnny-oake baked in West- 
im ftahloDt on a board leaning at an angle of 
te^iLve degrees from the fire. And of all 
Johnoj-oake bakers, old Nancy Jeems, one of 
Urilodka was the best. 

‘One daj the parson was making his round of 
and of oonise proceeded to call on Nancy. 
On entsrlDg, the old lady gave him a friendly 
gieetlDg in a hearty hand-shaking, saying as 
dwdidao: 

•Well, now,Brother Buxby,’peered tome 
dl the morning as if you were a-coming; I’ve 
Jnst pat np a Johnny-cake, and ye’ll stop and 

hdp me eat it np.” 

Of eonxse he assented—but proposed, in the 
imsanwldle, to have prayer, having as much an 
qfe to Nancy’s spiritual comfort as she had to 


ihlB physical. 

•i Aocordingly they both knelt, he with his 
.ftMS towards the fire—she with her back to- 
I It. Brother Buxby had an elegant out- 
hut while under frill headway the 
oaks began to bum, and he saw it! He hurried 
• .orar the remainder, bringing out the Amen 
i|Dds the orack of a whip, and then adding to it 
fl| fibe very same breath: 

*8istBrNaney, your Johnny-cake’s a burning 

,^r 

> 8ha tamed to remedy the evil, when he 

Timarked: 

"Sister Nancy, you should have watched the 


"But, Brother Buxby, I was attending to the 

I prayer." 

"Ay, ayP' said he; “but Scripture, you 
1 know, says yon should both watch and pray.” 

Oonunr’T Fqid the Yebdict.- At a recent 
••session of one of the courts of South Carolina, 

> -an entire negro Jury was empannelled. A case 
was brought beibre them, the witnesses ex- 
■amlned, and the attorneys made their re¬ 
spective arguments. 

^0 Jodge, after laying down the law and 
leoapftnlatlng the testimony, gave the papers 
Into the hands of the foreman, a rather intelli- 
'gentlookingnegroi with instructions as soon 
'*aa they fimnd a verdict to bring it without 

. Thirty minutes more elapsed, when the Jury 
, mtnmed headed by the foreman, and stood be- 

I fine the Judge. 


As the foreman appeared to hesitate, the 
Judge inquired: 

“Mr. Foreman, have you found a verdict!” 

“No, Massa Judge, we haben’t found ’em no 
how,” replied the ebony juryman. 

“It’s a very plain case,” said the judge. 

“Can’thelp it, massa, couldn’t see it,” re¬ 
plied ebony, again. 

“ On what grounds?” inquired the judge. 

“We didn’t look into de grounds, Massa 
Judge,” replied the foreman; “de ossifer did 
not take us out into de grounds, but ho took us 
into a room and locked us in, and tole us when 
we found de verdict he would let us out. So 
we began to find de verdict, and search ebery 
nook, corner, crevis, an ebery ting dere was in 
that room, but we found no verdict—no nufdn 
ob de kind dere.” 


A Solemn Joke. —One of the clergymen of 
Peoria, Ill., has been put in a parsonage that 
did not come up to his idea of what a minister 
should enjoy. Recently he was called upon to 
announce that there would bo a mite society 
at the ministerial dwelling. He said: 

“ There will be a mite society on Thursday 
. evening next at the parsonage. The parsonage 

is a little, old, tumble-down building on- 

street.” 

Some of the older ones of the congregation 
took umbrage at this, while the younger ones 
laughed. In the evening the parson was 
called upon to make the same announcement. 
After saying the mite society would be held at 
the parsonage, ho added: 

“ On the comer of the street near my resi¬ 
dence, is a well. Said well is covered over and 
olaphearded. It is unpainted and weatherworn, 
but I wish to describe it so-that none of you 
may make a mistake and take the well for the 
parsonage. The mite society will bo held in 
the parsonage and not in the well.” 


A Friend at Court.— One Grant, a Scotch¬ 
man was in the service of the great Frederick 
of Prussia, and was observed one day fondling 
the king’s favorite dog. “Are you fond of dogs?” 
asked Frederick. “ No, please your migosty,” 
replied Grant, “but we Scotch have a saying 
that it is right to seoure a ft*ieDd at court” 
“You are a sly fellow,” said the monarch, 
“ recollect fir the friture that you have no oc¬ 
casion for any friend at court but myself” 
Grant rose afterwords to the command of the 
most important fortresses in the kingdom. 
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A. VISIT TO COUIVTUY FHIEIVDS 



Smith visits bis country relatives, and is packed 
into the family carriage. 



Relates all the city gossip. 




The delights of apple-paring. 







WrUgr 



Smith leaves for home with numerous samples et 
country produce. 
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THE VALE Oi* CASHMERE. 



A LADY OP CA8HMESE. 


of OMlkmm is snng by many 
iMhtles quoted by many whb 
^O.YeAtOre to say. Everybody 
IjoUbf Eookh, and of coarse the- 
Hdratn ” hito shed her beams 
tho tnirid of the reader. All 
In pronouncing the country the 
and most ^picturesque of any of the 
that the Eastern sun shines bn; and ite^ 
SI 


people—men and women—the handsomest. 
The women are especially charming, but 
like poor Eastman’s Fanny —a physical 
creation of great beauty—they do not know 
a thing. The men are crafty and treacherous, 
and not models of moral excellence, though 
children of the Prophet Of one of the fairer 
sex we herewith present the counterfeit pre¬ 
sentment We- know not whether the* 
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The Vale of Cashmere. 


fashion of the headdress has changed or not 
since our picture was made, but certainly it 
has no more grace than a two quatt tin pail 
would have in a like position; however, the 
face it sunnounts is interesting, and it is a 
type of those which have made poets rave, 
as stated above. 

The Vale of Cashmere is ninety miles long, 
and through it flows the beautiful river 
Jylura, or Jhelura, the famed Hydaspes of 
early days. Surrounded by mountains of the 
boldest and grandest character, seen clearly 
in the purest atmosphere, the vale green and^ 
• rich with the graces of a luxuriant cultiva¬ 
tion, the traveller enjoys himself to the top of 
his bent, while passing through it, or sojourn¬ 
ing in it. One, while passing down the 
Jylura, looks from the awiiing of his boat, 
that protects him from the summer sun, and 
describes what he sees of aCashmir city, that 
bears the name of Sreenuggur: 

“ The houses on either side stand close to 
the water’s edge, and some, supported by 
piles, project over it; every here and there a 
flight of steps leads down to the river, looking 
up which you see a vista of picturesque lanes 
opening out into streets beyond—foul, dark 
and odoriferous; and as a foreground to the 
picture, sitting on the steps nearest the 
water, are groups of straw-colored women, 
with handsome features, and soft black eyes, 
clad in long wrappers of maroon-colored, 
stuff, and engaged in the wholesome occupa¬ 
tion of washing themselves, the somewhat 
arduous one of washing their children, and 
the pleasant and congenial one of talking 
scandal. While round and about you bubble 
up on the surface of the stream the little 
black heads, and merry faces of urchins who, 
though they scarce can walk, can swim, and 
dive, and disport themselves in the water like 
so many water-kelpies.” 

Visitors And the boat an inexpensive ad¬ 
dition to their conveniences on the river, 
costing but five shillings a month apiece, and 
always ready at order by night or day. This 
is enjoyed in the after part of the day, and at 
the close of 09 ^ 9 . of those we catch another 
idinipee of Oashnaedan life, through the eyes 
of the sojourner: 

^ But mow the awn has sunk below the 
bouses of the ebf to our left, and its slanting 
cays can no longer annoy jrou, so the boat- 
inc«n stow away the awidng, and permit your 
gaze to wander tipwsDrds, frowi the bathing 
mac d»ek, and landbig-ehiira to the 

treUistid vSudow# of ihe houses 


above you, some of which, perched on 
piles, leaning over the water, 
serious intentions of taking an < 
on stilts. Seen dimly { 
carved woodwork of 
you will now and t!ien,1 
a glimpse of the grao 
some fair Cashmerian 
tresses and dark bright 
out on the crowded river | 
his day’s work done, 

Cashmerian begins to 
of mirth and laughter, 
ment, are home out to 
terious casements, for 1 
of dance and song: 

** * Those songs that ne’er i 
As from a young Gs^ 

and boats freighted with 
drapery, whence peep little , 
and slippered feet, glide 

** * Youth at the helm and ph 

This description applies to4 
of the whole so far as 
The gardens aie beautiful, 
tie, the fountains pici 
lovely, in nature and art, 

** the face that peeps pi 
white folds of a half-raised 
to be that of Nourmahal,- 
Harem’s self.” Tlie 
of great age and retains 
to the attractiveness of 
pliances of dance and 
modern visitor. 

The Cashinerians 
turers. Shawls, gtn 
Jewelry, are made ofthi 
The shawls, of course, 
celebrity, but their gan,J 
barrels are equally d< 
shoemakers and tailors 
and they will imitate 
accuracy. If a 
it may be intrusted 
the ill looking fellow 
who will squat down 
room or tent, deHl 
and perfonn all m 
the presence of the owner. 

From all this description 
sweet Cashmerian of onr 
we have had In mind, 
and give her the predUHri^ 
costume. • 
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THE YO SEMITE VALLEY, 



quite recently, it was not easy of access, but, 
w’itb increase of visitation, the roads are 
made better, and the perils diminished, which, 
however severe, were all compensated for by 
the ^TJindeur of the spectacle that ended the 
travellers’ journey and ina^ their leaving a 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 


Bierstadt and Hill have introduced to us, 
this side of the Rocky Mountains and the 
jvada, llie great wonder of the w'orld, the 
7 Semite —not associated with the world’s 
mders of classical notoriety, but surpassing 
2 m all for beauty and sublimity. Until 
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The Yo Semite Valley. 


source of the deepest regret It is a matter 
for boasting with the Californians that no 
one who has ever seen the valley has re¬ 
turned dissatisfied. Tlie completion of the 
Pacific railroad affords new facilities and in¬ 
ducements for visiting the scene, and to view 
it will become a grand object with tourists to 
seek the Pacific slope hereafter. 

The valley is ten miles long and tliree wide. 
Its sides are granite walls, from 2000 feet to 
4 .j 00 feet high. Great domes and pyramids 
rise above the deep hollow, at the bottom of 
whiOh is a little lake and stream. A small 
river, 70 feet wide, tumbles over on one side 
of the immense height, coming down in three 
falls, the first of them 1000 feet. In the 
valley are nooks and bits of scenery of rare 
beauty, contrasting almost strangely with the 
solemn grandeur of the surrounding walls and 
peaks. The spot is more than a place for a 
tour—it is one of the w'onders of creation. 
And yet the first time a white man entered 
the valley was in 1848; till this time the 
niagnificence and glory of the scene w'as in¬ 
volved In impenetrable wildness, and all its 
lavishness of beauty and sublimity bestowed 
upon eyes and eai^s that comprehended not. 

An idea may be formed of the grandeur 
and magnitude of the scene from the fact 
that the rock of Tutucanula, or El Capitan, 
is an almost vertical cliff of naked smooth 
granite 8G(X) feet from the summit to its base 
in the valley, and that the trees, which are 
represented in our illustration on the top of 
the distant precipice on the right, are many 
of them over 200 feet high. These coniferous 
trees are one of the marvels of thisexrra«'rdi- 
nary region, growing .at an elevati«»n of 0000 
feet above the sea, and rivalling the gigantic 
precipices on which they grow, and by whieli 
they are‘surrounded. One tree measured 100 
feet in circumference at the base, but it lias 
been burned on one side, ancP therefm'o its 
original girth must have been nearly 120 feet; 
it was 270 feet high. Another tree, which 
lay prostrate on the plain, had hadjts interior 
hollowed out by burnings so as to form a 
tunnel sufiiciently lai^e to ride into it on 
horseback for a considerable distance, with 
room to turn round, being over 18 feet in the 
clear inside the bark. 

From near the foot of the Sentinel rock, 
looking directly across the end of the valley, 
is seen the most stupendous feature of the 
To Semite, that is, the Yo Semite Fall, which 
is far beyond any other known to exist, both 
as regatrds it» height and the wondrous chaiv 


acter of the surrounding scenery. The All b 
forTiied by a creek of the same name^ in dh 
west side of the Mount Hofiflnau group,alnll 
tw'enty miles north of the vailay; and 
volume of water, of coarse, varies dnringfttl 
different periods of the year, H cannotiSin^ 
be seen under the same aspect 
edge of the uppermost cliff to the 
the valley is, in round numbers, 

The first fall is a vertical descent of IMDAlb 
the second 650 feet, and the bottom one dW 
feet. The cliff a little east of the 
fall is 8080 feet above the level of the 
Bowdes, in bis *^Aci'oss the Conthieiill|P 
speaks of the entire inadequacy of weeds II 
convey an idea of the stupendous spedadNI 
fii-st seen by the visitor: 

'*As well,” he says, "interpret God* Ik 
thirty-nine articles as portray it byword dl 
nmuth or pen. As well reproduce costto # 
cathedral by a stolen frieze, or broken oohilib 
as this assemblage of natural wonder til 
beauty by photograph or painting. The OMI 
powering sense of the sublime, of awfbldnl 
lation, of transcending marvelloansM dii 
unexpectedness, that swept over os, 
reined our horses sharply out of green froNlM 
and stood upon a high Jutting rock tbstevM 
looked this rolling, upheaving sea of gruiil 
mountains, holding far dow'ii ite foni|h!4 
this vale of beauty of meadow, andgmvoji 
river—such tide of feeling, such sto] 
ordinary emotions, comes at rare Ini 
any life. It was the confrontal of Goft 
to lace, as in givat tlaiiger, in 
sudden death. It was Niagara 
All thiit W 21 S mortal shrank back; all 
immortal swept to the front and bent’ 
in awe. We sat till the rich del 
beauty came out of the majesty and 
lion, and then, eager to get nearer, 
tired horses down the steep rough 

the valley.It is not too mueh 

that no so limited space in all thd 
world offers such majestic and li 
beauty. Niagara alone divides h( 
it in America. Only the whde of 
land can surpass it —no one scene In 
Alps can match this...... 

"The one distinguishing (batuie is dr 
wall of perpendicular granite, rising 
half mile to a mile in height, and li 
a valley not more than half a mile In 
on the average, and from ten to ditoon 
in length. It is a fissure, a chaaai^. |l 
than a vaHey, in solid rock mounUtinaj 
is not breadth enough in it fbr 
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The Yo Semite Valley. 




it nSi to Uo down; and yet it offers all the 
fatuity aU the beauties of a rich valley. 
Ihira if meodow^ with thick grass; there are 
flmeiff pine and oak, the former exquisite 
lirfan and mi^estic iu size; there are 
ftkhBtiQf willow and birch, bay trees and 
‘Ipgvood, and yariotis dowering shrubs; 
pdmme, and cowslip, and golden rod, 
aadiioletand painted oup, more delicate 
Baatem skies can welcome, make gay 
padsniof all the vacant fields; the aroma 
afidid^of pine and fir, of flower, loads the 
ik| tliBftm fhmily find a familiar home 
fvcqfheie; and winding in and out 
WBoqg all flows the Merced River, so pure 
and tnnsparent that you can hardly tell 
jAan Che air leaves off and the water 
lolling rapid over polished stones 
«soft saikls, or staying in wide, deep 
pub that invite the bather and the 
toit^and holding trout only less rich and 
than the brook trout of New 
4|)aiid. The soil, the trees, the shrubs, 
gnuses, and the flowers of this little 
are much the same in general 
and variety as those of the' Con- 
valleys; but they are richer 
and greater in numbers, 
borrow of the mountain fecundity 
aweetness, and they are fed by sum- 
nlns as those of other California 
nu^ly are.” 

author is equally enthusiastic re- 
the several falls which give beauty 
to the valley, already described. 

ija: 

the main portion of the valley, the 
Veil is the first conspicuous I'all— 
a dainty rivulet starting over a preci- 
nine hundred feet high, but usually 
kat at once in delicate spray that 
ud scatters in the light breeze, and 
apon the wall, as sign of its being 
Its beauty, the fabled rainbow of 
The name of this fall is well 
It is a type of the delicate gauze, 
and illusory, by which brides de- 
to hide their blushes aud give mys- 
to their charms. Further up, you 
To Semite Fall, perhaps thrice the 
In volume, of the Bridal Veil, but 

for its height—the greatest 
of any waterfall yet discovered in the 
It is broken about two thirds the 
wn its high wall of rock by projecting 
of the mountain, giving it several 
feet of cataract passage; but count¬ 


ing its whole fall from top to bottom, it is 
two thousand six hundred (2650) feet in 
height, which is fifteen times as high as 
Niagara Falls!” 

As you ascend the several plateaux of this 


CALIFORNIA MINERS. 

astounding mountain chain the aspects of 
nature gradually change. In the very depths 
of the valleys, by the wateroourses and 
Swamps, large numbers of birds of every color 
perch on the reeds and branches, and at sun¬ 
set chant in the most monotonous tones a 
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The To Semite Valley. 


melancholy farewell to day. ni'^li over the 
mountain peaks soar white-headed eagles, 
falcons and black vultures, who eternally sail 
in circles, and seem to take no notice of such 
an inslgnihcant object as man. There are 
many specimens of birds in the valley and its 
vicinity unknown to ornithologists, but it ap¬ 
pears to be a very paiadise for pigeons. 

The route from San Francisco to the 
valley is by way of Stockton, a town 110 
miles due east, and this part of the jour¬ 
ney is done by river steamer, the next 100 
miles by stages, and the last forty-three by 
saddle-horses, which in two days, the riders 
camping in the woods for the night, bring 
the travellers to Inspiration Point, where the 
whole magnificence of the Yo Semite bursts 
upon the view. 



DEAD OF A CALIFORNIA MALE INDIAN. 


The valley was discovered in 1S48 by 
minei*s who were prospecting for gold, a class 
capable of appreciating its beauties; for 
though rough, there, they had but just come 
from civilization, and it broke upon their 
vision with the force of a new creation. 
Even the Digger Indians bad given no hint 
of its existence, though it is to be supposed 
that it was not unknown to them. These 
explorers for gold would go far away from 
their camps into the wildest portions of the 
mountains, and beside every stream they 
came to they would dig for the surface gold, 
and wash the dirt, by the first process, the 
pan. Patient, indnstrious, persistent, fear¬ 
lessly they explored the country, sometimes 
rewarded but oftener disappointed, in con¬ 
tinual danger from the treacherous and 

* Digitized by 


malicious Diggers, and many dying 
derness, or betrayed, never retuming.tolji 
camp they left. The scene of ourilluattiliiB 
is on one of these small streams that 
trate the Nevadas, the men a type of Jthi’ 
daring and haixly prospecters that have gti|i' 
the miner character and distinction. l|it 
in appearance, one would think, penpr 
to appreciate the To Semite wen St^ 
open its magazine of beauties before 
more than the other human 8peciiiie%.lki‘ 
Digger himself, who is represented . hi a 
waterfall and headdress that would 
a fashionable belle beside herself to 
or his dusky mate” whose dark eyes 
upon us from the next page. We 
fancy those rough ]>eop]e as they looked flpol 
the scene for the first time, and thegkBf of 
rock, and river, and cascade nd 
mountain unfolded before 1 
Like the old mathematician Hurl 
may have shouted Eurdca In 
delight, and foi^tten in the 
lime spectacle the sting of 
pointment. Bat their d isco v^i 
has given to the world asail8&ct|pn 
that will outlast the discoveij^ 
gold, the gratified visitor will 
ill its contemplation the "Joyte 
ever” that a “thing of 
imparts, and though thedisoore^ 
be nameless the grand fact 
reward the seeker who paMj^ 
Nature into this dellghtftil 
We append from Dilke, mn 
lish traveller of keen obsei 
his remarks on California 
including this of which 
written, and introducing some ^ 
which we are familiar nearer home, thal 
tured the eye of the Englishman and h 
treasured in his nfemory to contrast wll 
grandest he has seen abroad: 

“A few days were all that 1 could 
the valleys that lie between the Sierra 
Costa range, basking ih a rich sunUght^' 
unsurpassed in the world for climate^ 
and soil. This single State has twko 
area of Great Britain, the most 
known soils, and the sun and sea^bi 
Greece. Western rhapsodies are the < 

Sion of the intoxication produced bj 
spectacle, but they are ontdone by fhcl 
“ For mere charm to the eye, It Is 
give the palm between the cracks and 
of the Sierra and the sbfler vales ef the 
range, where the hot sun is tempered 
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cool Fkciflc breeze, and thunder and lightning 
' are unknown. 

** Coming from the wilds of the Carson 
Desert and of Mirage Plains, the more sensu¬ 
ous beauty of the lower dells has for the eye 
* llie relief that travellers from the coast must 
' bedc In the loftier heights and precipices of 
" (be To Semite. The oak-filled valleys of the 
" Contra Costa range have all the pensive re¬ 
pose of the sheltered vales that lie between 
!' tbe Apennines and the Adriatic from Rimini 
' to Ancona; but California has the advantage 
' fa her skies. Italy has the blue, but not the 


golden haze. 

^ * Nothing can be more singular than the 
Vufety of beauty that lies hid in these Pacific 
‘ dopes; all that is best in Canada and the 
"Intern States finds more than its equal here. 
* The terrible grandeur of Cape Trinite on the 
faigoenay, and the panorama of loveliness 
from the terrace at Quebec, are alike outdone. 
' 'Americans need not go to Europe to find 
nenery; but neither need they go to Califor- 
ob, nor even Colorado. Those who tell us 
that there is no such thing as natural beauty 
of the Atlantic can scarcely know the 
im, while they Ignore the Western and 
Central States. The world can show few 
more winning than Israel’s River 
in the White Mountains of New 
^ampshire, or North Conway, in the south- 

fe ■n dopes of the same range. Nothing can 
more fiill of grandeur than the passage of 
^ James at Balcony Falls, where the river 
through a crack in the Appalachian 
the wilderness of Northern New 
brk is unequalled of its kind, and there are 
>U8 landscapes in the Adirondacks. As 
river scenery, the Hudson is grander 
the Rhine; the Susquehanna is lovelier 
the Meuse; the Schuylkill prettier than 
Seine; the Mohawk more enchanting 
the Dart. Of the rivers of North Eu- 
mi, the Neckar alone Is not beaten in the 

'Americans admit that their scenery is 
but pretend that it Is wholly wanting in 
interest that historic memories bestow. 

republicans aflfect to find a charm 
Bishop Hatto’s Tower which is wanting in 
’s “ Sunnyside the ten thousand 
of Cologne live in their fancy, while 
Itution Island and Port Washington are 
names. Americans or Britishers, 
Saxons are all alike—a wandering, discon- 
ited race; we go 4000 miles to find Sleepy 
or Killian Van Rensselaer’s Castle, 


or Hiawatha’s great red pipe-stone quarry; 
and the Americans, who live in the castle 
picnic yearly in the Hollow, and flood the 
quarry for a skating-rink, come here to 
England to visit Burns’s house or sit in Pope’s 
armchair. 

“ Down South I saw clearly the truth of a 
thought that struck me before I had been ten 
minutes west of the Sierra Pass. California 
is Saxon only in the looks and language of 
the people of its towns. In Pennsylvania you 
may sometimes fancy yourself in Sussex; 
while in New England you seem only to be 
in some part of Europe that you have never 
happened to light upon before, in California 
you are at last in a new world. The hills are 



DEAD OF A CALIFOUNIA FEMALE INDIAN. 


weirdly peaked or flattened, the skies are 
new, the birds and plants are new; the at¬ 
mosphere, crisp though warm, is unlike any 
in the world but that of South Australia. It 
will be strange if the Pacific coast does not 
produce a new school of Saxon poets— 

painters it has already given. 

*^A few hours’ quiet steaming in the sun¬ 
light down the Sacramento River, p^t Rio 
Vista and Montezuma, through the gap in 
the Contra Costa range, at which the grand 
volcanic peak of Monte Diablo stands sentinel, 
watching over the Martinez Straits, and there 
opened to the south and west a vast moun¬ 
tain-surrounded bay. Volumes of cloud were 
rolling In unceasingly from the ocean through 
the Golden Gate, past the fortified Island of 
Alcatra, and spending themselves on the op- 
posite shores.” GoOglc 
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SHEEP-WASHING AND SHEARING. 


BY JAMES 
From hill to dale, . 

Waking the breeze, resounds the blended . 
voice 

Of happy labor, love and social glee. 

Or, rushing thence, in one diffusive band. 

They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog 
Compelled, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool; this bank abrupt and high. 
And that fair-spreading in a pebbled shore. 



THOMSON. 

Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray. 
Inly disturbed, and wondering what tiiis will 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud oom' 
plaints 

The country fill; and, tossed from rook to 
Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 

At last, of snowy white, the gathered flocks 
Arc in the wattled pen, innnmerons, pressed, 
Head above head; and ranged in lusty rows 


Urged to the giddy brink, much is the toil. 

The clamor much, of men, and boys and dogs, 
Ere the soft, fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the swain, 
On some impatient seizing, hurls them in; 
Emboldened then, nor hesitating more. 

Fast, fast they plunge amid the flashing wave, 
And, panting, labor to the furthest shore, 
Kopeated this, till deep the well-washed fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banished by the sordid stream; 
Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race; where, as they 
spread 


The shepherds sit, and whet the aomillllf 
shears. 

Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft» 
By needy man, that all-depending lord. 

How meek, how patient, the mild oreatuie Uail 
Wlmt softness in its melancholy &ce, 

What dumb, complaining innocenoe appetnl 
Fear not, ye gentle tribes, ’tis not the knift 
Of horrid slaughter that is o’er you waved; 
Xo, ’tis the tender swain’s well-guided ■iheiW 
Who, having now to pay his annual care, 
Borrowed your fleece, io you a cumbcoiu loM 
Will send you bounding to your hills agvhi. 
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THE U. S. STEAMSHIP ONEIDA. 


On this page we give our readers an excel¬ 
lent representation of the United States 
•teamship Oneida, whose loss in the waters 
of Japan, on the evening of the 24th of Jan¬ 
uary, created such a painful sensation all 
over the world. Only four oflBcers and 
c fifty-seven men were saved out of a crew of 
one hundred and sixty. The steamship that 
eat the Oneida down to the water’s edge was 
the Bombay, a large vessel steaming at the 
nte of ten miles an hour. The master of 
the latter vessel did not stop to see what 
damage he had done, but continued on his 


all carried away, and in fifteen minutes she 
sunk in fourteen fathoms of water, and out 
of a, personnel of twenty-five oflScers and 150 
men, nine officers and fifty-four men are left 
to tell the tale. The wardroom dinner was 
just finishing at.the time of the collision. It 
seemed to me as if the whole side of the ship 
was coming hodily in on the dinner table. 
We all rushed on deck, and immediately 
everything was in the greatest confusion. As 
I stepped over the hatch-combing I saw a 
lai^e steamer just leaving us. She was 
hailed by our executive officer and requested 



coarse and anchored at Yokohama, Japan, in 
less than two hours after the accident, and 
did not even report the collision to those on 
shore. The Bombay is an English steam¬ 
ship and manned by Englishmen; yet Eng¬ 
lish sailors and landsmen condemn the 
leaving ^ vessel in distress. 

An officer of the Oneida, one who escaped 
almost by an accident, has funiished the fol- 
, lowing account of the collision and sinking. 

^ " We left Ypl^ohama at 5 P. M., on the 
24tb, and at 6.45 were run in by the Bombay, 
.on the ata^boi^rd quarter, the whole of which 
vas carried away. She struck us full with 
:her ahiui> iron stem, and cut everything off as 
with a chiseL The wheel, steering gear, 
spanker boom, and gaff and poop cabin were 


to stay by ns, but as far as I could judge they 
steamed away as fast as they could go. I 
walked aft on the quarter deck and saw that 
everything was smashed to pieces. I then 
looked over the quarter and saw the extent 
of the damage. I believed then that the ship 
would go down in two minutes, and rapidly 
concluded that every man must look out for 
himself. As I realized the position I noticed 
that the wardroom boat, which hung at the 
port quarter, was manned by twelve or four¬ 
teen men. I jumped on the rail and asked if 
an officer was In the boat. The men said 
‘no,’ and seeing who I was, they said, 
‘Jump in, doctor,’ and securing hold of me 
two or three of them dragged me into the 
boat. 1 at once took charge,.onlering a man 
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at each fall to lower When ordered, having 
first cut all the fastenings with knives. We 
staid there until within three or four minutes 
of the ship’s going down. During this time 
the boatswain and two or three men got iuto 
the boat, making the whole number seven¬ 
teen. We were still hanging at the davits, 
when the ship began to roll in that ])cculiar 
way which precedes foundering, and the boat 
was dashed against the side of tlie ship, 
threatening to stave her to pieces. I looked 
on the deck and saw no one abaft the main¬ 
mast, and gave the order to lower away and 
hang by the falls. The fall got jammed, and 
had to be cut away with a knife. Had we 
been three minutes longer on the davits it 
would have been too late, as the vessel went 
down like a shot after starting, and the suc¬ 
tion would have carried our boat down w’ith 
the wreclv. I may mention here that when 
the boat was brought up to the Idaho, she 
nearly sunk alongside, and on examination it 
was found that seven pieces were broken on 
her starboard side, and one of the planks was 
knocked an inch out of place. This must 
have been done by striking the side of the 
ship, and convinces me that we^could not 
have saved any more in our boat as she would 
have filled and gone down with a heavier 
load. As the coxswain cut the fall a Junk 
was seen close by, under sail. We started 
for her, intending to bring her alongside if 
possible and save life. Being under sail, how¬ 
ever, and going free, she rapidly left us in 
about two or three minutes. We gave it up, 
and on turning to go back to the ship found 
she had disappeared. We pulled to where 
we thought she had been, but seeing and 
hearing nothing, finally headed for the shore, 
and landed about 8.30 o’clock. I at once 
went up to a Japanese house, engaged three 


guides and started off fi)r Yokohama, 25 or 80 
miles distant We crossed five mountains on 
the way and had the most fatiguing tramp 
you can imagine. We arrived all safe at fear 
o’clock on the morning of the 25th, when 1 
spread the news and sent down assistance to 
the wreck. The vessel was found yesterday 
but no bodies as yet The English Conanlar 
Court is investigating the matter. All the 
officers of the Bombay have beeit eaumlned. 
Our turn will come to-morrow. Hr.BeLong^ 
American Minister, is conducting the-pro¬ 
ceedings on our behalf. Yon will know the 
result by the next Pacific mall, dqe at?5an 
Francisco March 17th. I landed on * the 
shore in undress uniform, without a cam ^4 
only saved my watch by having it on. 1 have 
been very much shattered by the occurrence 
and the subsequent fatigue, but am now 
much better and begin to feel like myseK 
All Yokohama has been extremely kind to 
the survivors. The feeling against the cap¬ 
tain of the Bombay for not stopping Is ii^ 
tense, and if the court attempts to wliitewash 
him violence may bo attempted. No Tnniol 
that has been in the Eastern waters was so 
popular as the Oneida. Even the SngJIah 
officers say they would rather the misfbitnne 
had happened to one of their own Tfeinli 
Of twelve officers eating dinner at thettaeof 
the collision, 1 am the only one left.?. 

Captain Eyre, of the Bombay Mddg* on 
arriving at Yokohama, that he had eoi'Jfown 
a d—d Yankee frigate.” His cowardly eon- 
duct should condemn him to eveilaaling re¬ 
proach and disgrace; yet hit senfeenqe .was 
simply suspension ftom command fhi* six 
mouths. He should have been supended 
from a yardarm, with a rope around.l^.neek 
for an hour or two. There would hate been 
some justice in such a punishment. « 


BOSTON HARBOR IN SUMMER. 


At this season of the year the most de¬ 
lightful recreation, as well as employment, is 
that which is derived from the water, and 
boating and fishing have great attractions 
when the sun is at the warm point of the 
solstice, and the land is sweltering beneath 
fervent heat. Then the water pleads in the 
secret mind, and “as pants the hart for cool¬ 
ing streams,” we long for the running brook 
or the sea, and, throwing aside dusty toil, 
run like the rivers to tlie ocean, sailing upon 


its surface or bathing in its waters. Happy 
is he who has a yacht of his own, who esn 
embark all his cares in his graceful ark and 
sail out like another Noah over the billows, 
refreshing soul and body in the Invigormtiiig 
breezes of the sea. 

Yachting has long been enoonnged, fai 
England, as a noble pursuit, and the prog¬ 
ress made in marine architectore there and 
throughout the world has proeeeded flrom 
the ideals of the yacht-builders, that, begto- 
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-liiiigln little, grew to a triumph of art. In 
this country the improvements were most 
marked, and Sears, in his Young America, 
.von a renown that has not yet been dimmed, 
though his ideal afterwards embodied in the 
steam fngate Niagara was not a success prac¬ 
tically, or at least was not deemed so by those 
who do not believe that aught good can come 


The growing interest in yachting is evident 
from the increasing number of clubs that are 
being formed, and in the feeling of enthusi¬ 
asm among the general public regarding 
them. The clubs of New York and Boston 
have become national institutions, and their 
chronicled movements are of importance suf¬ 
ficient to attract the attention of the entire 



out of the Nazareths that are outside the 
naval constructor’s office at Washington. 
The ocean race in midwinter between the 
Henrietta, Testa and Feamaught was an 
event in the history of American yachting 
that has no parallel for audacious daring, 
and the bold challenge thrown in the face of 
Sngland by Capt. -Bennett, exhibits a faith 
in American prowess that should be further 
tested. 


community. And well they may, for they 
are friendly fleets; not cruising to destroy, 
but to unite men in bonds of better friend¬ 
ship and promote the growth of marine 
science. 

The flsherman, though his bread depend¬ 
ing upon his vocation lessens the romance of 
the sea, is nevertheless happy in his calling. 
It is a bold and free life, full of excitement, 
and yields, amid the lines of toil, the keen- 
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est rolish. But more than the profes¬ 
sional fishermen do those enjoy, who, as 
many do, charter vessels for the summer 
cruise, with the purpose of fishing. Free 
from the care of procuring a 
living, devoted singly to the 
pursuit of pleasure, roving at 
will o’er the sea to whatever 
point they choose, they ask 
no favors of any. The sea to 
them is the source of their 
main supply and they revel 
in its yield. It is their gar- 
den,their orchard, their dairy, 
their home, and there is no 
failure of crops for them; no 
outlays for doubtful results, 
hut a harvest of health and 
pleasure. 

The sea presents an inex¬ 
haustible subject, that we do 
not choose to grasp. Our 
object is simply to skim the 
shore and present two of the 
most graceful and romantic 
features of the ocean for the 
admiration of our readers, 
leaving tliem to explore the 
great beyond at their option, 
and con the lesson in their 


own way. There may be those who will say 
with the Henglish schoolmaster," If BritaoDla 
rules the waves, I wish she’d rule ’em 
straighterbut most people delict in the sea. 



U 


Tiufi visazxra bmaoks. 
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MOUNT ARARAT. 


This celebrated moAtain, distinguished in 
holy writ as being the resting-place of the 
ark at the subsidence of the waters of the 
Flood, Is situated in Armenia, Western Asia, 
at the point of Contact of Russia with Turkey 
and Persia, to all of which it belongs. It is 
about seventy miles long and thirty-five 
broad. It is a singular mountain, isolated 
an<^ apa^ its highest point rising to the 
hei^t of 17,323 feet above the level of the 
sea, and 14,520 above the plain of Arar in 
which it Is situated; The mountain possesses 
two peaks, the great and little Ararat, the 
latter of which is 13,093 feet above the sea, 
and 10440 above the plain. Great Ararat is 
covered with perpetual ice and snow, for 
about three miles from its summit downward, 
in an oblique direction. On the entire 
northerly half, fh)m about 14,000 feet above 
the sea, it shoots up in one rigid crest to its 
summit, and then stretches downward on its 
southerly side to a level not quite so low, 
forming what is called the Silver Crest of 
Ararat As it stands depicted in our illus¬ 
tration, a doud dividing the icy region from 
the nudnf its peak elevated in cold gi*andeur 
far above, it presents a splendid spectacle to 
the traveller across the great plain. Little 
Ararat ft ftee firom snow in September and 
October* Its declivities are greater and 
steeper than those of the Great Ararat, and 
its almost conical form is marked with several 
delicate fhrrows that radiate downward from 
Its summit. 

The top of the Great Ararat was first 
reached October, 0,1820, by Profbssor Parrot, 
who reports it to be a “ gently vaulted, near¬ 
ly cruciform, surface, of about 200 paces in 
dieufi^ that at the margin sloped off precipi- 
toody on every side, bat particularly towards 
the southeast and northeast Formed of eter¬ 
nal Ic6,.withput rock or stone to interrupt Its 
contlauiiy, It was the austere silvery head of 
old Anu^at” Towards the east this summit 
Is connected, by means of a flattish depres¬ 
sion, with a lower summit, distant 397 yards; 
and, in like manner, covered with ice. After 
remaining on the summit three-quarters of 
an hour, determining the height, and making 
varioua observations. Parrot descended, the 
third day after he left it. The observations 
of Parrot have been in every respect con¬ 
firmed by luiother Russian traveller, named 
Abich,‘wbo.refched the summit of the Great 


Ararat without difficulty, July 28,1845. He, 
with six others, remained an hour on the 
top, without experiencing any inconvenience 
from cold, described by Parrot and his com¬ 
panions. Abich, previous to making the 
ascent, had his tent pitched on the upper 
slope of the mountain, in the valley between 
the two peaks, nearly 8000 feet above the sea. 
It would appear even that the ascent of 
Mount Ararat is easier than that of Mont 
Blanc; for the height of the Latter, above 
the valley of Chamouui, is 12,000 feet; while 
that of the former, above the point where 
Abicli pitched his tent, cannot be above 9000 
feet; and the limit of perpetual snow is lower 
on the Swiss than on the Armenian moun¬ 
tain. The season most suitable for the ascent 
is the end of July or beginning of August, 
when the summer attains its greatest heat, 
and when there is annually a period of at- 
mospheric quiety accompanied by a clear, un¬ 
clouded sky. So soon, however, as the fine 
days in the earlier part of August are over, 
the atmospheric war commences in the high¬ 
er regions of the air, the strife being hottest 
between the two great peaks. Then there 
is no certainty of 'fine weather, for sudden 
thunderstorms, always on the highest parts 
of the mountains accompanied by hail and 
snow, endanger the life of the traveller. 

The Ararat mountains are doubtless vol¬ 
canic, evinced by stones on their sides evi¬ 
dently the product of a crater. This was in 
dispute, however, till July 2, 1840, when an 
eruption took place from the head of the 
great chasm of the bigger Ararat, which de¬ 
stroyed the monastery ami chapel of St. 
James, and the village of Arguri and their 
inmates. Arguri, in Russian Armenia, was 
situated at the end of the great chasm on 
the northeast slope, about 5400 feet above the 
level of the sea. It was one of the largest 
and most beautiful villages in Armenia. 

The inhabitants, 1600 Armenians, and a 
number of Kurds, lived by rearing hoi-ses and 
cattle, and by growing some corn, though 
at a distance from the village, the soil in the 
Immediate neighborhood being very stony. 
They also cultivated the vine, which, accord¬ 
ing to very questionable tradition, was first 
planted here by Noah when he left the ark, 
whence the Armenian name of the village 
[argh, he planted, urri, the vine]. Up the 
mountain, a short distance from Arguri was 
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Mount Ararat, 


the monastery and chapel of St James, 6375 
feet above the sea. It stood on a grassy ter¬ 
race, about twenty-five feet above the rivulet 
in the lower part of the chasm, which here 
has a depth of six hundred to eight hundred 
feet. In this monastery Parrot and his com¬ 
panions resided during their exploration of 
the outmain. On July 2,1840, the eruption 
above alluded to overwhelmed, in one com¬ 
mon destruction, the village and the monas¬ 
tery and chapel, with their inhabitants and 
inmates, consisting of fifteen hundred Arme¬ 
nians, four hundred Kurdish servants, and 
eight monks. Only one hundred and four¬ 
teen individuals escaped, who were engaged 
in the fields, and otherwise at a distance 
from the scene of the calamity. Since the 
eruption, the wells of the village have given 
forth discolored water of a sulphurous taste. 


with immense force stones and earth over 
the slope of the mountain down into the 
plain. The vapor ro^ very quickly higgler 
than the summit of Ararat, and seems to 
have been wholly of aqueous composition: 
for in the same night a heavy rain fell in the 
vicinity of the mountain—an unusual occur* 
rence in this country during summer. The 
vapor at first was of various colors, in which 
blue and red prevailed. Whether flames 
burst forth could not be ascertained; hot^e 
pillars of vapor or smoke had a red‘tint, 
which, had the eruption taken place during 
the night, might possibly have exhibited 
flame. 

The blue and red tint of the vapor soon 
became dark black, and immediately the 
air was filled with a very disagreeable smeU 
of sulphur. While the mountain continued 



Dr. Wagner, an enterprising German travel¬ 
ler and naturalist, who visited the spot in 1843, 
gives in substance the following account of 
that event, as related by Sahatel Chotschaieff, 
brother to Stephen Aga, village elder of Ar- 
guri, honorable mentioned both by Parrot 
and Dubois, and confirmed by two other eye¬ 
witnesses : 

“ On July 2,1840, half an hour before sun¬ 
set, the atmosphere clear, the inhabitants 
of Armenia were frightened by a thundering 
noise, that rolled loudest and most fearfully 
in the vicinity of the Great Ararat. During an 
undulating motion of the earth, lasting about 
two seconds, which rolled from the moun¬ 
tain east-southeast and wrought destruc¬ 
tion in the districts of Sharurand Nakhiche¬ 
van, a rent was formed in the end of the 
great chasm, about three miles above Arguri, 
but of which rose gas and vapor, hurling 


to heave, and the earth to shake, with the. 
unremitting thunder, along with the siibter*' 
ranean cracking and growling, might be heard 
the whiz, as of bombs, caused by the^fce 
with which stones and large masses of rock,', 
some upwards of fifty tons weight, were 
hurled through the air. Likewise, tiie darii 
of the stones as they met in the air in their 
flight, could be distinguished from the thun¬ 
dering noise issuing from the interior of the 
mountain. Where these large stones fell, 
there in general they lay; for in consequence 
of the gentle declination of the ground at 
the foot of the mountain, to roll far was Im¬ 
possible. The eruption continued a“ ftill 
hour. When the vapor had cleared away, 
and the shower of stones and mud had ceased, , 
the rich village of Arguri, the monastety and 
chapel of St. James, were not to be seen; •II, 
along with their inmates, were •buried under 
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the meat of stones and mud that had been 
4seted.. The earthquake which accompan¬ 
ied the eruption, destroyed 6000 houses in the 
neighborlngdistricts of Nakhichevan, Sharur 
andAiduhad. Four days after a second car 
taatrophe oocurred, which spread still further 
the work of destruction at the foot of the 
moantain. Alter the rent in the chasm, 
whence inoed the vapor and stones, had 
dosed, there remained in the same place a 
de^ basin fiUed with water by the melting of 
the anoWf by the rain, and by a streamlet from 
above^ so as to form a small lake. The mats 
of stone and day, which formed a dam, and 
sommnded the lake like the edge of a crater, 
was burst by the weight of water, and poured 
down the declivity of the mountain with iiv 
resistible force a stream of thick mud, which 
quoad into the plain, and partly stopped up 
the bed, and altered the course of the small 


river of Karasu. A part of the gardens of 
Arguri that had escaped the eruption, were 
destroyed by this stream of mud, which car¬ 
ried trees, rocks, and the bodies of the in¬ 
habitants of the village, down into the plain, 
and to the bed of the Karasu. This stream 
of mud was three times repeated, and was 
accompanied by subterranean noises.” 

The name Ararat is said to be derived from 
Arai, a king who lived 1750 years B. C. He 
fell in battle on the plain which was hence 
called Arac-Arat—the fall of Arai. That 
Noah’s ark rested on the top of Mount Ara¬ 
rat is not to be credited; the difficulty of 
the descent, and the low temperature of the 
atmosphere, which must have killed many of 
the animals, alike preclude the supposition; 
and, moreover, Scripture does not say it 
rested on the top, but merely on the moun¬ 
tains of Ararat.” 


" 5 

A SUMMER RETREAT 


Summer Is with ns, and its advent forces 
men and women to consider the best means 
for escaping heat Wives are packed off to 
the country to look for eligible boarding- 
places for ibe season, while the rich, those 
who need not think of dollars ind cents, 
telegnqib to .the proprietors of hotels in cosy 
watering-places, and secure rooms without 
making contracts for charges, although the 
prices are enough to compel an ordinary mor¬ 
tal to tuns pale with apprehension. Some of 
our sensible citizens have removed to sum¬ 
mer cottages, where they can eigoy a few of 
the comforts of home at a slight additional 
expense, while others contend that there is 
more comfort at home, even in the hottest 
weather, than at any hotel or cottage in the 
country. In this they are about half right, 
but children need change, and wives will have 
it or know the reason why, so policy compels 
our friends to leave the city on the first swel¬ 
tering day, and they don’t return, unless com¬ 
pelled to, until late in the season. They may 
drop in upon ns once in a while, and com¬ 
plain that business brought tliem to town, 
but trade gets along very well without them, 
for the old clerks stick to their posts and do 
all that is necessary in the way of looking 
alter things. 

New Yolk people are great for summer 
houses. They build palaces on the Hudson 


and call them cottages, and cottages on Staten 
Island and call them palaces. It all depends 
on a man’s purse. If he is rich he can call 
his palace a cottage and no one will believe 
him, and if he is poor and calls his cottage a 
palace no one will place the slightest degree 
of credit on what he says. On page 520 we 
give our readers a view of a genuine summer 
retreat on the river Bronx, N. Y. It is sug¬ 
gestive of chills and fever, although we are 
informed that the disease is unknown in this 
locality. 

It is a sylvan retreat of rare beauty and 
surroundings, and is of course the property 
of private taste and possession. One might 
imagine it to be a Chinese pagoda, on some 
Eastern river, for it has a foreign look about 
it that is not at all American. We rejoice to 
see such taste displayed in the construction 
of ornamental and beautiful resorts* of this 
character; we like the spirit that leads the 
town-bred man to resort to the country, and 
there to build himself a home, and to beauti¬ 
fy It. It is of service, too, not alone to our¬ 
selves, but to others, for ns to cultivate and 
improve the soil; and a man, who, though 
closely engaged in business, does this, by de¬ 
voting but a few hours of the day to the 
object, does well, and should be re'-pected for 
it. The real benefactors of mankind, as St 
Pierre has so beautifully said, are those who 
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cause two blatles of wheat to mature where 
one did before. The fields ought to be the 
morning and evening theme of all Americans 
who love their country. To fertilize and ini- 


source. Commerce and manufactures .are 
only subordinate results of the main spring. 
We consider agriculture as every way subor¬ 
dinate, not only to abuudance, industry, com- 



prove his farm ought to be the prime temporal 
object of every owner of substantial soil. All 
national aggrandizement power, and wealth 
may be traced to agriculture, as its ultimate 


fort and health, but to good morals, and, ul¬ 
timately, even to religion. We shall always 
regard the American farmer as belonging to 
the first order of men. 
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njBOEl SXRUOGHL.E FOR MAVERICK. 

^ gramatU ^artiet* 

BY JAMES FRAXKLIN FITTS. 


PABT SECOND.—XV. 

F ^one at the mansion wr.s astir earlier 
than Mrs. Bi»esseI1e. By six o'clock she 
had arooaed old Toby Small mid sent him on 
the roan pony to the village to notify the 
lawyer to come to the house, according to 
hit agreement. At half past seven she met 
the Maverida at the breakfast-table. She 
waa pale and quiet, but resolute at heart, and 
ftd^ prepared to go through unflinchingly 
with the aeene that was about to open. Both 
Oliver Maverick and Laura were reserved 
and hangihty in their demeanor, and, in fact, 
dediocid any conversation with Mrs. Roessello, 
her naphew and her foster-daughter. They 
ee em ad: hdmring under a constraint of impa- 
tienoe ihat they should be obliged to see 
theaa peoj^ sitting at this table again. 

WliaD ^ meal was finished the father and 
dang^tter withdrew to the rooms which they 
•tin oooiipled, and Mrs. Roesseile beckoned 
the othdi* to ibllow her, and led them into 
the parlor. Seeing them seated there, she 
went to the front door to watch for arrivals, 
and presently descried two human figures ajv 
pvooidilng in the road, one appearing to walk 
Iwthe help of the other. And while she was 
observing them, two horsemen came in sight, 
and preaenti^ the roan pony trotted up the 
Sreniie, aoeompanied by the lawyer’s horse, 
with their riders. 

An mnlnial opening and shutting of doors 
hsloWy wbIA the continued sound of voices 
Tsaeh^ Oliver Maverick, and he rung Ids 
ban to li^iie the cause. The servant who 
anaweit^'the call announced that Mrs. Roes- 
sdie presence of both Mr. and 

Mlaslfeverlck in the parlor, upon the most 
urgent bosinssa. 

“Whatnow,I should like to know?” ho 
exclaimed angrily. " That person knows she 
has no businesa with me until noon. What, 
in the ftend’t name, is going on below?” 

•I don’t know, sir—except that the parlor 
is fhll of people, and madam asked mo to 
deliver the message I have given you.” 

He sprang from his chair with a wrathful 
free and an imprecation as he heard her 
words, and'followed by Laura ho descended 
to the parlor. What he saw as they entered 
32 


the room was not calculated to restore his 
composure. Mrs. Roesseile stood by the 
piano, in conversation with Mr. Jenks: Ros- 
coe Grayle and Anna were near them; old 
Roger Brill and his guest sat together, and 
Toby Small and David Terry, the farm-mana¬ 
ger, completed the number. The latter was 
a stout, shrewd-looking man, with a very red 
head and a very freckled face; a sturdy 
Scotchman of the middle class, who had 
managed this farm ever since he came to the 
country. 

Oliver Maverick surveyed the occupants of 
the room, and turned with anger burning In 
his eyes to Mrs. lioesselle. 

“A pretty company, indeed, madam, is this 
that you have assembled in my house!” he 
sneered. “May I inquire what the object of 
this is?” 

She looked undauntedly at him, and then 
led Anna forward to the centre of the room. 

“ My object,” she said, in a clear, firm voice, 
“ is to make public that this young lady is the 
sole heir of Augustus Maverick, and entitled 
to all his property.” 

Laura looked with some alarm at her father, 
who actually trembled all over with rage. 

“ I have borne enough of your impertinence 
within the last twenty-four hours,” he said, 
trying to si)eak slowly and calmly, “Twill 
not be Insulted any longer. Mr. Terry?” 

“ Eh, mon ?” 

“ Will you call in some of your hands, and 
throw these people out of the house ?” 

“No sir; certainly not!” said David, drop¬ 
ping his dialect, and speaking briskly. “ Mm. 
Roesseile asked me to come in here to listen 
to something she has to say; and I’ll see that 
she has fair play, in the bargain.” 

The seaman crossed the room with a 
swagger that he might have used on the deck 
of his ship in a storm, and slapped the 
Scotchman heartily on the back. “ I’m with 
you there, Davy,” he said, and he looked at 
Oliver Maverick in a way that made him feel 
quite uncomfortable. . 

“ Well, well,” said the latter doggedly, “ If I 
must listen to your nonsense, pray make it 
as brief as possible. I tell you all candidly, I 
don’t want you in this house longer than is 
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absolutely necessary. As for those present 
who have been in the employment of the 
house, they may consider themselves dis- 
char;'ed from this moment.” 

David Terry took a heavy pinch of snuff, 
and old Toby winked knowingly at him, Ol¬ 
iver Maverick looked uneasily about him, 
paying no heed to Laura's anxious whispers, 
while Mr. Jenks stood forward and addressed 
the company: 

“ I have attended here at the request of 
Mrs. Roesselle, like most of you,” and he 
bowed to those seated around, “ as a witness. 
This, it is true, is not a court of justice; but 
1 believe that no statetnent will be made by 
those who are here called upon to speak, 
uhich any of them would refuse to verify 
under oath. The fact to be proved, and made 
public, is, that this young lady, who has long 
been known as Mrs. Roesselle’s foster-daugh¬ 
ter, is the only and rightful heir to the estate 
of the late Augustus Maverick. And after 
the astonishing developments that have been 
ni'iile to me this morning, 1 think that all 
parties concerned may safely regard all con¬ 
flict about this estate as ended, and allow that 
it is unnecessary and useless to carry it into 
tiie courts. 

“ I am requested to make my own statement 
first. It will bo very brief. On the night 
h/fore his decease, I was sent for by Mr. 
Augustus Maverick to make his will. I at¬ 
tended him at his bedside, and there the wi.l 
\v';vs duly drawn, subscribed and executed. 
That will gave all of his property to this young 
lady, by the name of Anna Maria May; stating 
as a reason for so doing that she had been 
very kind to him. The will was by his di¬ 
rection placed under his pillow for safe-keep¬ 
ing. That will, I am informed, was missing 
i'lrnodiately after the death of Mr. Maverick, 
a id has not been found. It is undoubtedly 
•ledroyeil. But there were at that time in 
1 III! house two pi^rsons who were related to 
the testator, and who expected to be his heirs, 
and who tlierefore had a strong motive for 
• the destruction of the will. ^Foreover, a 
chain of the most formidable circumstances, 
which are not necessary to be repeated, con¬ 
nects those persons with this act Their 
guilt is believed by all who know those cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

*• Do you refer to my daughter and myself?” 
Oliver Maverick demanded, masking his 
tienidation with anger. 

“ 1 am compelled to say that I do refer to 
your daughter and yourself,” said the lawyer. 


** I shall hold yon personally responsible fbr 
the charge, sir! It is false— ^false as heU It¬ 
self, sir! But I cannot justify myself hen, 
and in such company. 1 only warn yon that 
you shall smart for that slander." 

**I am ready to reassert my belief, and 
prove the fact, anywhere,” was the rejoinder. 

But to proceed. The will being destroyed^ 
and the brother and niece appearing to be hb 
heirs, they have expected to take poaseasiou 
of his estate. They—” 

“ I am his heir—and I hwoe taken posses¬ 
sion,” Oliver Maverick defiantly intermpted. 
“ Who dares to dispute my right?” 

The lawyer turned his eyes inquiringly 
toward Mi*s. Roesselle. She placed her arm 
around Anna, and whispering a word In her. 
ear, stood calmly before them, while she took 
up the thread of the narrative that was to bo 
told out by dificreiit tongues. 

I was present at the deathbed of Aagas- 
tus Maverick,” she said, with others who 
are here, and one, Mrs. Wadbams, who Is 
sick and unable to be here. I appeal to those 
present who were there to say whether I 
state correctly what happened then and there. 
Uo said—and I i*ep6at his exact words, Ibr I 
have not forgotten one of them—^ Wher^e 
Anna? I want her,* He signed that he 
wished her to come nearer and take his 
hands; and when she had done so, he said: 

* My last word^bear witness I This gtri is 
my oton daughter ; she's to have it alL IfIB 
—to ill— Is this correct?” 

It is just as I heard and saw It," Hb 
Grayle said; and Anna, too much 
for speech, bowed her assent. 

Something of that kind did occur, 1 
believe,** Oliver Maverick bmskly Mdd. 
“ What then ? Do you propose, madam, to 
base your extraordinary and ridiculous pre¬ 
tensions in behalf of this girl upon the ciaiy 
maunderings of a weak old man in the retj 
act of death? Or worse— If there is any 
foundation for their new claim of relatlQii- 
sbip,” and the speaker sneered so thatEoaooe 


Grayle felt his blood tingling hot In his relns^ 
If there is some tnith in it, do yon mean to 
bring forward one of Aujemstus Haveriekfs 
nameless children, unknown to the law, at 
his heir? Your meddling friend yonder, the 
lawyer, can teach you better than that." 

Anna shuddered, and nestled closer to Ifii. 
Roesselle, as she heard the nnfeellhg taunts 
of the man. The lady drew her closer to her 
side, and with a firm voice and a fi—hlq g 
spoke out bravely and boldly. 
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*! *Iliraiid tlie impatation that your lan¬ 
guage conveys as false,” she cried. **This 
gWh not only the daughter of Augustus 
llaverick, recognized as such by him on his 
deathbed, but she is bis child and heir, bom 
In lawftd wedlock, and beyond dispute.” 

■ She qioke these words, that fell with start- 
Bngellbcton the circle of listener, firmly and 
withont hesitation. Anna raised her eyes, 
wet with tears, and thanked her with an elo¬ 
quent look; while the sneer on Laura's lips 
disappeared, and her father uttered the pas¬ 
sionate expression: 

“It Is alter 

“It is the truth, you lubber!” Edson Bayne 
' .thundered, and pounded his fist on the cen¬ 
tre-table with emphatic force. 

“I will quickly prove it to be the truth,” 
die said. “First, let me say, that as for the 
dead men whose names 1 must mention, and 
whose acts I must unveil, they are now judged 
of God, with all their weakness, all their 
temptationa, and every motive taken into ac¬ 
count;* and therefore I will not stop to justify 
or ezenae anything that they have done. I 
win only speak of the facts as 1 know them. 

“The mother of Anna Maverick bore the 
name that her father inserted in the will 
as that of the child—Anna Maria May. She 
was the daughter of a widow in very humble 
circumstances, who lived in that little brown 
cottage near the parsonage. She was a dear 
^joung creature, with winning, artless ways, 
and very pretty. No one would say that 
Anna Maverick bears much resemblance to 
hp fhther; but to my mind, she is the image 
Qiier mothef.” 

The orphan hid her face, to hide the tears 
that fell thick and fast from her eyes. “ My 
poor dear mother!” she murmured to Mrs. 
Boesselle. The lady pressed her hand and 
continued: 

* “ Her mother died shortly after I was mar¬ 
ried, which was something more than twenty 
yean ago. Augustus Maverick was then a 
wild, dissolute young man, feared by half the 
neigliborhood, and bated by the other half, 
fiis fiather was advancing to the last stages of 
the slow disease that at last carried him off; 
hie brother Oliver had been practically dis- 
toherited.” A twinge passed over the face of 
the latter; but he said nothing. “ It was 
known by a few people, after the death of 
lbs. May, that Augustus Maverick made fre- 
fiient visits to the cottage where her daugh¬ 
ter still lived; but nobody knew or saw much 
of her, she was so shy and sensitive. 


“ The year that I am speaking of will be 
better remembered by some of you, when I 
say that it was the same in which occurred 
the dreadful tragedy at the Tory’s Leap. 
The dead body of a youug man well known 
in this neighborhood, Horace Levin by name, 
was found at the foot of the cliff, bruised and 
mangled; and a coroner’s jury found that lie 
died by his own act. It was during the sum¬ 
mer after this occurrence that Augustus 
Maverick was known to make stealthy night 
visits to the cottage, which he owned, and 
permitted the orphan girl to occupy, rent 
free. In the January following, it was re¬ 
ported that poor Anna May had gone mad 
with grief and the distress of her poverty; 
and she was, in fact, taken to the county 
poor-house, and placed in the insane depart¬ 
ment. There, six weeks later, her child was 
born.” 

The lady’s arm pressed the girl closer to 
her, and Anna hung with trembling eagerness 
upon her w^ords. 

“ I saw poor Anna May at that place before 
she died. But first, I have been informed of 
a scene that occurred in the house, while the 
poor-officer was on his way to the county- 
house with her. She begged and entreated 
that she might see Mr. Maverick before she 
was taken away; and the officer, willing to 
humor what he thought to be her crazy whim, 
stopped here on bis way. There is one pres¬ 
ent who heard what passed upon that occa¬ 
sion. How was it, Toby ?” 

“ Yes ma’am; I was called in by Mr. Mav¬ 
erick himself, with some of the other ser¬ 
vants,” the old man replied. “ It was in the 
library, back of here; and there we found 
Mr. Maverick, Mr. Boesselle, the parson 
your husband, ma’am—and that poor dis¬ 
tressed creeter a-kneelin’ on the floor and 
WTingln’ of her hands, and prayin’ young Mr. 
Maverick to do her justice, and a callin’ of 
him her dear husband, and such like namep.. 
She did look very wild, indeed. Youug Mr. 
Maverick spoke up, when half a dozen of us 
were in the room, something like th is. ‘ Here,’ 
says he, * is a poor crazy creeter, that is being 
taken to the poor-house asylum. She has got 
it into her crazy bead that I liave been mar¬ 
ried to her—as you know such poor unfortii- 
nates will often get queer notions into their 
addle-pates. I want you here as witnesses 
that you may hear this crazy story denied, 
once for all; and I have sent for the parson, 
for the purpose of settling the matter forever.’ 
Then he turned to the poor young creeter. 
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who was all the time a-wringin’ of her hands, 
and a-raoaniu’ and a-sobbiif on the floor; 
and he says, says he, ‘ So you say I am your 
husband, do you ?’ ‘ O Augustus,’ says she, 
wild and pitiful like, ‘ you know you are I you 
know you are my wedded husband; you know 
we were married by Mr. Roesselle last May, 
and you said it must be kept secret till your 
father died, or he would be angry and turn 
you away, and you would lose the estate. I 
meant to keep it secret dear Augustus; don't 
blame me for telling of it; but they are tak¬ 
ing me to that frightful poor-house, and I 
must ask you t» save me, and tell them I’m 
not crazy.’ And then she would seize hold of 
his hands, and cry and sob again, as if her 
heart was a-breaking. It was the dreadfullest 
sight I ever saw. But young Mr. Maverick 
laughed and spoke kind of pityingly, and says 
he, ‘ Why, my poor girl, what crazy notion is 
this?’ ‘Are you not my own husband?’ she 
shrieked. ‘ No, of coui'se not,’ says he, with 
an angry oath. With that she flew to Mr. 
Roesselle and took hold of his hands, and 
asked him in the same wild way if he didn’t 
know that Mr. Maverick was her husband. 
‘You married us, and you will tell the truth,’ 
says she. He looked very pale and distressed, 
and young Mr. Maverick looked at him stern¬ 
like; and then he says in a low, shaky voice, 
‘ No, my poor girl; I fear you are crazy. I 
never married you to Mr. Maverick.* And 
then there was an awful scene; she scream¬ 
ing and going off into convulsions, and they 
carried her by force out of the house to the 
wagon, and then took her away to the poor- 
house.” 

“ You seem to be proving your case very 
fast,” Oliver Maverick sneered. “I don't 
think I shall want any witnesses on my side, 
if you introduce such good ones for mo. 
Make haste with your precious story, and have 
an end of it;” and Laura again joined him in 
his sneer. 

“As I said,” Mrs, Roesselle resumed, not in 
the least discomposed, “ I saw this poor un¬ 
fortunate girl at the asylum a few days before 
she died, and after her child was born. 1 had 
known her slightly before; and knowing of her 
condition, I went with other ladies to see her. 
We found her rocking herself to and fro on 
the floor, holding her baby to her breast, and 
singing a lullaby to it. She stopped when 
she saw me, and set up a cry of joy. ‘ There 
is Mrs, RoesaeUe,’ she said. ‘Her husband 
married me to Mr. Maverick. Please ask him 
to say so, dear lady!’ And she took njy hand 


and kissed it, and repeated the words o?ar 
and over again while we were there. 

“ I spoke to my husband about her Uni 
night, and it powerfully affected him. *lt ii 
the most distressing case of insanity I ever 
knew,’ he said; and he walked nerronsly 
about the room, and then abruptly left it 
Once afterward 1 spoke (ff it, and he s^^ 
‘Pray, Helen, don’t mention it again; it dis¬ 
tresses me beyond measure.’ 1 thought he 
was weak and irritable from overwork, and I 
never alluded to the subject again—uiitfl 
upon his dying bed be told me the awM 
secret.” 

The speaker paused to still her hard, quick 
breathing, and to control her agitation. 
pray you to remember,” she said, “ in psoof of 
the truth of the extraordinary story that I am 
about to tell, that I am dragging ftom the 
grave the errors of my dead husband, whom 
1 loved most tenderly, and that my words 
must cast reproach upon his men^oiy. I 
pray you, too, to remember how he 
and how he was overcome; and hew fiw 
years be went about among you, devoting 
himself to doing good. But Justice to the 
memory of that poor trampled gfai^iis- 
tice to her daughter, that she may raosiio 
her name unspotted, and inherit her flithei^ 
wealth—demands that 1 should speak the 
truth boldly. 

“And this is the truth; that in qiiteof the 
(Icni.d of Augustus Maverick—spite of the* 
denial of my husband — Anna May wiw tba 
lawfully wedded wife of that Maveri^, mai^ 
ried to him by my husband, and was not ^ 
sane at any time, beyond the tempohB 
frenzy into which the sense of her cmsl 
wrongs drove her.” 

“ This is nothing but assertion^ weak* vabt 
assertion,” Oliver Maverick intenuptisdi 
“ Where is the proof?” 

You shall have the proof. My husband, 
upon his dying bed, revealed the secret in 
me. Driven to a premature end by bis rS" 
morse, and the burden of the secret, he spoke 
to me, as it were, from the threshold of anoth¬ 
er world, and told me all. ‘ 1 took an oath,* 
he said, ‘ never to reveal It; but the Towa 
men to men are nothing in the pnsenee of 
God. I will tell yon all, Helen, that yoq majE 
holp to undo what I have wicked^ 
and I call God to witness the truth oCvlwk 
1 say, and to forgive me.’ 

“He astounded and fi^htened 
with the revelation that wiU astonish all of 
you; that Horace Levin w%s pushed ftpqa 
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tiiediffby the hand of him, Alvin Roesselle. 
He made the story a long one; 1 must make 
It a brief one. Levin had stopped him at 
that place, and after trying in vain to anger 
him into a physical contest with bitter words 
and taonte, he struck him. Alvin was over¬ 
come by the heat of the moment, and spring¬ 
ing upon the youth, hurled him violently 
from him. The force of the effort was so 
great that Levin went over the bank. My 
boaband, horrified by what he had uninten- 
tionaUy done in his fatal moment of passion, 
bed from the spot, and kept the knowledge 
of the afikir to himself. But, unknown to 
him, the whole rencontre had been seen and 
beard by ^ witness. Augustus Maverick, 
while riding by, was attracted to the spot by 
the sound of their voices; and from behind 
some bushes near by he observed all that 
happened. 

“While my husband was suffering from the 
torments occasioned by this dreadful affair, 
be was surprised by a visit from Augustus 
llaverlck, in which he disclosed to him his 
own knowledge of the awful secret. After 
torturing my poor husband with repeated 
threats of making the matter public, and 
amstiiig him for the enme of manslaughter, 
be named the terms upon which he would 
dose his mouth forever upon all mention of 
crime. They were that he should perform 
the marriage ceremony secretly between biin- 
• self and Anna May, and take a solemn oatli 
never to make that fact known. With shock- 
faig heartiessness he said that he had pre¬ 
vailed upon the girl to think it all right, and 
that a secret ceremony was necessary for 
the reason that hb father would disinherit 
him as he had good reason to think, if he 
married a poor girl. ^But after that cere- 
moiiy is performed,’ said the man, ^ and the 
gllrl satisfied, it is to be as though it had 
never been. ^You are to forget it entirely; to 
deny it utterly, if it is ever named to you. 
The girl may some day take it in her bead to 
claim that 1 am her husband, and to appeal 
to yon to confirm her assertion. If that 
happens—you will know what to say!’ 

" Horrified by this shameful, brutal project, 
my husband begged, and plead, and pi*aycd 
on hie knees to his persecutor for half a night, 
to spare him this great wickedness. It was 
all In vain; the man was obdurate, demand¬ 
ing compliance and threatening to make his 
complaint to a magistrate immediately if he 
vefhaed. In the end my husband was forced 
to yield; the marriage was performed by lilni 


in secret at the church, one night; and 
thenceforward Alvin Koesselle lived, and in 
a few years died, a hopeless victim of bitter 
remorse.” 

She paused a moment to wipe away the 
tears that flowed at the thought, and Mr. 
Grayle rose and led her to a chair, while 
Anna sat by her side, holding her hand and 
listening with intense eagerness—as did all 
those in the room. At this point Oliver 
Maverick abruptly exclaimed: 

I denounce this whole story as a flagrant 
lie! There is notlnng for it but what you 
say your husband told you; I defy you to 
prove the fact?” 

“ I will prove the fact,” she quietly replied. 
“ Before the hour arrived when the parlies 
were to meet privately at the church, my 
husband w'as so far overcome by the goadings 
of his conscience that he determined to pro¬ 
vide a way for the undoing of the wrong. 
He tlierefore secreted a witness behind the 
pulpit of the dark church, who saw and 
heard all that transpired. They took no 
light, for fear of discovery; but it was a 
moonlight night, and peering out from his 
concealment, tlic witness found himself able 
to recognize the faces of the pair who stood 
before the altar. The name of this person 
was Edson Bayne; a lad of twelve or thir¬ 
teen who did chares about the parsonage, 
and lived with us. When my husband men¬ 
tioned his name in his dying confession, I re¬ 
membered that he had disappeared very soon 
after the time he spoke of, and that he bad 
left no trace of himself. But be has returned, 
unexpectedly, nay providentially, and is here 
to speak for himself.” 

The sailor stepped forward and took up the 
thread. ‘‘What the lady says is true,” he 
said, with solemn emphasis. “ I was a mere 
boy then; but it is all as distinct in my mind 
as though it happened yeslerilay. I was 
taken to the church by the parson, just as 
she says, and unknown to cither of I hem, I 
saw Augustus Maverick and Anna May mar¬ 
ried. I was nothing but a heedless boy; Mr. 
Roesselle told me always to remember what 
I had seen, but not to mention it until he 
told me. Boylike, a few months after, I ran 
away to sea, and tlie sea has been my home 
ever since. But of late years, I have thought 
more and more of this matter, and with a 
man’s judgment Instead of a boy’s, I have 
come to understand that tliere must be deep 
villany under it The belief took such strong 
hold of me, that being in port at New York 
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the other day for the first time in six years, I 
had to come up here and look into it.” 

“Did you,” Mi*s. Roesselle asked, “sign a 
certificate of the marriage?” 

“Yes. It was written in the parish regis¬ 
ter. Mr. Roesselle wrote it and had me sign it.” 

“ That brands the whole story as a fabrica¬ 
tion !” Oliver Maverick exclaimed, cxultingly. 
“I know that book from the first to the last 
leaf; I have looked it through a dozen times, 
searching to make sure that Augustus had 
not contracted a marriage privately, that 
might cut me off from the inheritance. I 
positively assert that there is no such certifi¬ 
cate there! Produce it—prove it—or forever 
hold your peace about this lying story. 

I have reason to think,” Mi-s. Roesselle 
quietly said, “ that Augustus Maverick went 
to his grave with the same belief upon that 
subject that you hold. Upon that point I 
will call for the evidence of Roger Brill.” 

After a great deal of circumlocution and 
gossip, old Roger gave the details of Augus¬ 
tus Maverick's stealthy visit to the church, 
on the night of the day of the clergyman’s 
death, as they are described in a previous 
chapter. Toby Small at once confirmed the 
statement. 

“It cannot be doubted,” Mr. Jenks re¬ 
marked, “ that the object of this visit w<is to 
finally satisfy himself that the register con¬ 
tained no evidence of his marriage.” 

“And I do not doubt,” continued Mrs. 
Roesselle, “ that he failed to find any, and 
went away satisfied. But a cerlificate %cas 
written and duly signed, as Mr. Bayne tells 
us, and it is in that register, as 1 shall pres¬ 
ently show you. 

“I must, however, first speak plainly of 
Augustus Maverick, lie was, almost to the 
very hist, a selfish, heartless man. He never 
dreamed that I had even so much as a sus¬ 
picion of the existence of such a marriage, 
or I should never have been allowed to come 
here as housekeeper. My husband charged 
me in his last moments to seek out and care 
for the child that Anna Maverick had left, 
and to watch for an opportunity to assert lier 
rights, as he had not dared to do. I had not 
been blessed with any children, and my hus¬ 
band left mo a moderate income for my sup¬ 
port; and I at once took to my heart the sa¬ 
cred duty that he had enjoined upon me, and 
have never forgotten it. The child had been 
apprenticed by the pooi^officers to a laborer’s 
family, and for a consideration I got the in¬ 
dentures cancelled, and adopted her as my 


own. When the proposition was made to mo 
to take the place of housekeeper here, al¬ 
though 1 did not need the conipenaaUon it 
would bring, 1 accepted the offer with secret 
joy, seeing that 1 could hardly fail to aerro 
the interests of Anna by so doin& She 
was a large girl when we came here; and 
though her father di<l not at first know her, 
he discovered soon after ‘where 1 had ob¬ 
tained lier, and at once began a system of 
surveillance to ascertain if I had the least 
knowledge of her parentage. Without ex¬ 
citing bis suspicions in the least, 1 satisfied 
111 in, by a letter written to a friend and 
dropped where he could not fail to find it, 
that 1 knew nothing of my protege, except 
lug that she was a charity-child, bound out 
to the family from whom 1 had obtained her. 
That satisfied him, and she grew up to wo¬ 
manhood here as my adopted daughter. In 
the presence of his daughter, I must aay 
again that he was a heartless, cniel man. He 
never treated her with any tendenieas; the 
feeling of a father never broke through the 
coat of mail with which liis secret enveloped 
him. lie never meant to acknowledge lier 
i^s bis daughter; he Intended that the secret 
should perish with him; and 1 think be was 
only induced to make a will in her &vor, 
liiiining her in it by her mother’s name, be¬ 
cause of his determination that Oliver Mav¬ 
erick should not inherit his property. That 
he saw the enormity of his sin with the 
clearer vision of approaching death, and pn^ 
claimed what he had so long concealed, that 
she was his own daughter, will plead for him, 
I hope, before the bar of God.” 

She paused again, deeply affected; and 
now Anna Maverick lield her up and wiped 
away her tears. Filled with rankling disap¬ 
pointment and anger as they saw their prey 
slip from their grasp, and that their evil deeds 
had been all in vain, Oliver Maverick and 
Laura sat pale and trembling with conster¬ 
nation. Rising and staggering forward to 
the table like a drunken man, the former 
said, weakly, and with ill-assumed defiance. 

“ Produce the register, and it will prove the 
lie I Where is it? You dare not show itT* 

Roger Brill had it under his arm, eareflifiy 
wrapped up in a newspaper. He laid it on 
the table, and all the company gathered la 
breathless silence about it. Mr. Jenfci took 
it and turned over the leaves. 

“The year was 1830,” he said. A mo- 
niont’s inspection followed, when he added 
in a tone of disappointment: 
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^ Then Is no snch record here.” 

' “I knew it!” Oliver Maverick chuckled. 

Hn. Boesselle stepped in front of the book, 
end selecting a leaf which to all outward ap¬ 
pearance was the same as the others, inserted 
the point of her penknife into the edge, and 
mming it around the three sides, split it 
completely* in two. The paper of the book 
was heavy, old-fashioned and parchroeiit-lik^; 
and it was at once evident that this was a 
leaf originally split in the process of binding, 
which had been neatly pasted at the edges, 
leaving no trace of the union. 

“ Here,” said the lady, exulting at last, “ is 
an that remains of the Maverick secret!” 

The missing certificate was found within, 
in the undoubted handwriting of Mr. Koes- 
selle, subscribed by him, and by Edsoii Bayne, 
and formal and legal in every part It cei ti- 
fled the marriage df Augustus Maverick and 
Anna Maria May, on the 21st day of July, 1830. 

A moment’s -slletice followed, after Mr. 
Jenks had read it aloud; and then he ad¬ 
dressed himself to Oliver Maverick, who, 
tottering backward again to his seat, required 
the am of his daughter to keep him from 
fldling. She looked in silence at him as his 
diin dropped weakly on his breast, and his 
^yes foil to the floor; she white, and stern, 
and desperate; he weak and faint. 

•I remarked,” said Mr. Jenks, ‘‘when I 
opened this matter, an hour ago, that I 
thought that, when the story we liave heard 
diould be told out, there would be no need 
that it should be told again in a court of law 
—or words to Unit eflTect. Now that you 
have heard our case, and asking the question 
as the legal representative of Miss Anna 
Maverick— I ask you, sir, do you not concur 
with me?” 

Neither Oliver Maverick nor his daughter 
' answered ; and turning from them, the law¬ 
yer took the hand of his blushing client, and 
respectfully bowed. 

“Then I present to you all,” he said, the 
heiress and new mistress of Maverick I God 
bless you, my dear, and give you long life and 
good healths 

His speech was hardly concluded before 
Boscoe Grayle was pressing both her hands, 
much harder and closer than Mr. Jenks had 
dared to do. “My congratulations, Anna,” 
he whispered; and her eyes brightened and 
her cheeks reddened as they had not under 
Hr. J«*nk8’8 salutation. Then the others came 
forward with their congratulations, dear Mrs. 
Boesselle fairly breaking down with sobbing 
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and weeping of rejoicing and excitement; 
and the servants from the basement and the 
farm, getting a rumor of what had happened, 
soon filled the hall with their clapping of 
hands and noisy felicitation; and each of 
them had to shake hands with tlie young 
favorite of all, and wish her joy, until Oliver 
Maverick and Laura fled from these sounds 
and sights, which rankled like thorns in their 
breasts, to the quiet of their chambers. 


PART THIRD. 


I.—THE LAST STRUGGLE. 


Secluded in one of the upper chambers,- 
as the night of that day came on, Laura 
Maverick sat on an ottoman at her father's 
feet, and sought to encourage and strengthen 
him. He seemed utterly broken down and 
dispirited; his hands hung listlessly down, 
and his eyes looked dejectedly to the carpet. 

“All is lost—all lost!” he groaned. And 
she, white and stern, looked at him with 
scornful pity. 

“All is not lost, father,” she said. “ Much 
may be done yet.” And whispering the 
words through her shining teeth, she added, 
“and much shall be done.” 

“What?” Oliver Maverick asked, raising 
his poor dazed face. “ W,hat can we do ?” 

A tap at the door interrupt d her answer. 

“ May I come in ?” said a soft voice outside; 
and as she rose to go to the door, it opened, 
and Anna Maverick was before her, with a 
face full of pity, of love and forgiveness. 
Laura drew herself up haughtily, and folded 
her arms. 

*• I had hoped,” she said, “ that you would 
allow us a few hours here before you began 
to exert your new authority. I had hoped 
that during the little time that remains to us 
here, we migh( be spared such an intrusion 
as this.” 

“ O Laura—how you wrong me I” was the 
exclamation that met the repellant words and 
manner. “ Do not forget that we are cousins, 
and that our fathers were brothers; let us 
two heal up this long bitter feud, and have 
peace forever in this family. I know your 
story; I have learned it all from Mrs. Roes- 
selle, and Toby, and others who know all 
about it; and when I heard it, since you were 
in the parlor this morning, 1 said to them 
that you, too, have wrongs to complain of, 
and rights to gain. My dear cousin, I tell 
you frankly that I think my father wronged 
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yours deeply in depriving him of the whole 
of this inheritance—in causing him to be 
driven out penniless from his patrimony, for 
nothing except to gratify a revenge which he 
had little or no cause for. It seems to me as 
though at leiist one half of this estate is by 
right yours; and in all kindness, my cousin, 

I oiler it to you. If you have done or wished 
me evil, I forgive it; if I have thought hard 
of you, please forgive me for it. Let us both 
make this our home; half of all that my 
father left shall be yours; and we will live 
here at Maverick—you, and I, and youi* fath¬ 
er, and Mrs. lioesselle, as one family. Cousin 
Laura, let us forget the past, and be 
sisters!” 

She held her hands, while her eyes beamed 
with the generous enthusiasm of her senti¬ 
ments. She had not thought of a repulse; 
her heart was warm with the feeling of kin¬ 
ship toward the pale forbidding girl before 
her, and she truly felt every word that she 
uttered. Her oiler, made on the spur of a 
siulden determinuLion, and regardless of the 
counsels of Mrs. Koesselle and Mr. Jenks, to 
deliberate and advise upon the intention, 
and the best way of carrying it out, was made 
in a spirit which she thought must meet 
with a grateful accepiance; and she now 
looked with surprise to see Laura stand be¬ 
fore her as haughty and reserved as when 
she first spoke. Laura Maverick heard the 
eager whi^jpers of her father behind her, 
“You’ll do it, Laura—of course you'll do it,” 
and giving no heed to them, took a moment's 
thought. Her mother’s dying, delirious 
words came back to her, and with them the 
long, long sufferings and toils of that mother, 
vainly expended that her daughter might be 
mistress of Maverick, and possessed of all 
that she should have had. She thought of 
her own and her father’s efforts, so nearly 
crowned with success—of the bitter disap¬ 
pointment of that day, and of the story that 
her eyes had told her, that this girl wjis be¬ 
loved by the man who h.ad almost scornfully 
cast away the love which she had prayed 
him to take. The tender, affectionate words 
of Anna never moved her; her thoughts 
were of her mother’s ambition and hard fate, 
and of her own; and hardening her heart to 
Anna’s kind advances, she stood proud and 
ob<lurate, with hands still folded. 

“ I cannot do it,” was her cold, eraotioidess 
reply. “It is all mine by right; I will not 
take half of it, or a foot of it, at your hands.” 

The hands that were extended toward her 


dropped, and a look of painful tnrprise cami * 
over the face of Anna. 

“ Cousin Laura,” she said, “ I beg of you to 
be reconciled to me. Take back your refiiad; 
think of it, and say yes. We must be fHeiida.* 

She came nearer; she placed an arm about 
her neck, and kissed the white, bloodlen 
check. Her arm was impatiently thrown ol( 

&id Laura drew further away from her. 

“Again I say no!” were the harsh words of 
the unyielding, unforgiving cousin. "^No 
bounty—no friendship—no peace while wo 
two live! You hear what I say; never tbh^ 
to shake my determination; Maverick cannot 
hold us both.” 

Anna persisted no further. Astonished 
and grieved at the temper of her consin, she 
simply said, “Farewell, then. May time 
soften you;” and went below. 

For two hours after this did Laura walk 
the fioor, heedless of the pitiful remonstrances 
of her father at her conduct in reftising the 
gift offered her. She had told him that aD 
w as not lost; that something might yet be 
done to retrieve their fortunes; and die be¬ 
lieved it. Her faculties, her hopes, her very 
passions, had been from the first absorbed In 
the conquest of this property; she dong to 
the ai quisition of it, as a sacred legacy from 
her mother; and her jealous heart kindled . 
and burned hotly as she thought how easily 
this moon-faced girl, as she called her, had 
w'on the precious prize of Hoscoe Oray1e%* 
afiVetion, which she had vainly humbled her¬ 
self to obtain. Each successive minute 
ripened her for a desperate deed. * 

Night came while she was revolving these 
bitter feelings and the dark suggestions that 
sprang from them, and she stepped out into 
the hull, intending to go into the open air for# ' 
a few' moments. She went no fbrther than* 
the first balusters; the sound of voices in • 
the hall below arrested her steps, and caused 
her to listen. The words were easily distin¬ 
guishable as the voices of Roscoe Grayie and 
Mrs. Rocssclle, and their words came plainly 
to her car. She learned from tliein that the 
excitements of the day had thrown Anna 
into a slight fever, and that Mrs. Roessella 
had put her to bed and given her a couiposiog 
draught. The lady informed Mr. Grayie, in 
answer to his anxious inquiry, that it was of ' 
itself a very trifling matter, but that sho 
deemed it important that the girl dionld ^ 
sleep the unusual excitement away. Sho 
was then asleep; and Mrs. Roesselle nieaiit * 
to come up at twelve o’clock, to adminlslOr ^ 
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mother ledatlve, If necessary. A good-nigbt 
im then exchanged between them; the 
door of Mr. Grayle*8 ruoui was heard to close, 
md the silent watcher saw Mrs. Roesselle go 
dowh stain with her lamp. 

. Laara Maverick made no effort to resist 
the 4ark temptation which came to her with 
the words she had heard. She waited until 
she heard the closhig of the door of Mrs. 
Boesselle^ sitting-room, and then went silent¬ 
ly down, and out by the front door. The 
moonlight Streamed down upon her weirdly 
tbnmgh the giant elms as she ran along the 
md presently she stopped at the 
dower-beds, and listened. The clock in the 
haO rang out the hour of nine. 

^Kiiie o’clock r’ she thought. ^‘It must 
work fbr three hours ; and that will bring it 
Jost after that Woman has been up to see 
her.* 

She tnmed to the flowers. She shuddered, 
and then was vexed at herself because her 
hahd tfWmbled. " It is the chilly night-air,” 
she said; and stooped to gather something 

ftom the flower-bed. 

Bat she did not tremble because of the 
nlg^t-alr. It was because a thought of mur¬ 
der was In her heart 

'She hesitated, and thought again. She 
went back in thought only six days—so short 
had been the time in which this chain of 
events had occurred— and saw herself stand¬ 
ing by her own little flower-beds, in the col^ 


Her father was there, sitting in the same 
posture, with his head in his hands. She 
placed her hand on his shoulder, and shook 
him out of his stupor. He looked up 
vacantly. 

“I.told you,” she said, “ that we could and 
must do something yet. I meant that we 
could and must prevail. I will tell you how.” 

His eyes dilated with suiprise, with fear, 
and finally with hope, as she showed him 
her handkerchief, explained the properties 
and the use of what was within it, the situa¬ 
tion of Anna Maverick’s chamber, immediate¬ 
ly beneath them, and the certainty of ac¬ 
complishing her destruction—swiftly, secretly, 
silently, by means of the poison. 

“Are you in earnest?” he asked, with new 
animation. Her eyes glittered in the moon¬ 
light; her hands compressed the bunch in 
the handkerchief; her tongue gave a quick 
“ yes.” 

“ We shall be discovered,” he objected. 

“ We shall not be discovered. At twelve 
o’clock Mrs. Koesselle will go to her room to 
give her another draught; at half past eleven 
we will be concealed in the parlor, on the 
watch. Everything will be quiet; you have 
only to enter her chamber, and press the 
handkerchief close over her nose and mouth. 
Death follows, almost instantly, without 
noise or alarm. No sign or trace of the 
cause is left behind; the doctor will most 
likely call it heart-disease. But you must do 


tegn-yard on the river, idly meditating on the it.” 

d^y eflbct to be produced by the simple “ You can do it better,” the father whined. 

Bilngffng of certain green leaves, as she had “ You are light of foot, and will make no 

wafll it In the old volume. Only six days had noise. 1—” 

poised; and here she was, prepared to use “ Pshaw!” she interrupted, with impatience, 
thai Altai knowledge in one last desperate “Shelias taken soothing draughts; she will 
attempt to win the Maverick estate for herself, be sound asleep. There is no danger; there 

That stnnge unnatural brilliancy filled ■ need be no fear. I cannot do it, because-^ 

her eyes; her face and hands were cold as the well, because she kissed mel I want her 
; moonbeams that rested upon them. She dead, but I can’t kill her myself. Be as reso- 

gsave a sigh to the remembrance of days and bite for a little while as you were yesterday, 

hcenes of youthfhl innocence and happiness and all will be well.” 

•tliat surged up to her from the past, and filled He sat upright and passed his hands 
liersonl with fond, wild regrets—and then through his tangled gray hair, and tried to 

the tigress within her triumphed. shake off his numbness of mind. Laura 

* I most go on,” she said. “I dread what went to the window and thought to herself 

Ifeo behind me—not before me. I have no of the other reason why she declined to be 


to live, if what has been done must stand; 
Tfloee a life to live, when it is overturned.” 
Sl^e stooped again; and gathering a hand- 
of green leaves here and there, wrapped 
cloeely in her handkerchief. With 
d and stealthy steps she returned to the 
and ascended unperccived to her room. 


the bearer of death to Anna Maverick. 

“ The Italians have a proverb,” she thought, 
“ that woman who kills her rival never pros¬ 
pers in her love. However that is, I’d rather 
4et him do it.” 

The moon shone down full in her face; 
far and wide, that night, which that moon 
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found so pitiless. And it shone through the 
half-curtained window of the room under¬ 
neath her, on a sweet young face which 
pressed a peaceful pillow, while dreams of 
love and friends visited her slumbers. 

II. 

At eleven o’clock, Koscoe Grayle, sleeping 
in the room opposite that of Anna Maverick, 
awoke and sat upright. The first stroke of 
the clock awakened him, and he counted 
until the eleventh, as they rang and vibrated 
with a pealing sound througli the silent 
house. He had slept soundly since eight 
o'clock, till within a few moments, when his 
slumbers grew light and restl(?ss, and the 
stroke of the clock easily roused him. He 
saw the moonlight outside; he heard nothing 
to alarm him; all was quiet and peaceful; 
and still, an undefined sense of impending 
danger weighed upon him. And that danger 
seemed to refer to Anna Maverick. What 
secret of psyehoU)gy can account for this 
phenomenon, we. know not; it has often been 
exhibited, and science still puzzles over it. 
And in this case, as in every other of its 
kind, reflection only increased and aggravated 
the fear. Without apparent cause, it grew 
upon its own suggestion, until Mr. Grayle 
could bear it no longer. He rose from the 
bed, half dressed himself, put on his morning- 
gown, and went silently dow’U to the door of 
his aunt's room, where he tapped. 

“ It is Uosci)e, Aunt Helen,” he said, in a 
low tone. “ Please come to the door." 

“In a inornent, nephew,” she answered, 
from within; and in less time she opened the 
door and met him in her wrapper, with a 
lamp in her hand and lier unbound hair 
streaming over her shoulders. Her face at 
once betrayed her alarm, without the 
utterance of a word. 

“ Don't be frightened, aunt,” the nephew 
hastened to say. “I don’t kno\v that any¬ 
thing is wrong; but I can't sleep for thinking 
of Anna. After what has happened, I am 
afraid to have her sleep where those people 
can reach her. I maybe exciting alarm with¬ 
out any occasion; but after what has occurred 
in this house since I have been here, I believe 
them capable of almost anything. You— 

Mrs. Eoesselle understood him, and gave a 
start of real alann. 

“Good heavens—are they here yet?” she 
exclaimed. “ When Anna came down about 
the middle of the afternoon, grieved and 



troubled by the treatment which that dmd- 
ful girl gave her, 1 was sure she said that Uuj 
were j ust about going away. She was nemoi 
and excited, and perhaps she was a little out 
of her head then, and did not know what die 
said. They did not come to tea, and I took 
it for granted that they had gone, and 6lt 
heartily glad of it. And yon say thf^ara 
here yet? Tlie child shall not stay a mlnnta 
longer up there. I tliiuk I know better now 
than to run any risks with those peo{deP* 

She called up the girl Ellen, and gave hera 
light; and the three went op together to 
Anna’s chamber. Soon after Ellen came out 
with the light, and Koscoe Grayle followed 
her, bearing in his arms carefully and tendeily 
the form of Anna Maverick, wrapped in the 
bod-clothing. She was sound asleep; the 
111*81 sedative had acted upon her like a nar¬ 
cotic. He carried her down stairs and laid 
her in his aunt’s bed; and leaving SUen to 
watch with her (after stealing a Idaa that 
sleepy Ellen did not see), he retamed to hla 
own chamber. The door of Anna’s room was 
shut ns he passed; his aunt had remained 
within to gather up the clothing of the 
sleeper, and select from the bureau-drawea 
some necessary articles for her wear. 

All this had happened within the half-honr 
next following the stroke of eleven; and 
while Mrs. Koesselle yet remained in 111# 
chamber just vacated, with its door glnew H 
Laura Maverick and her father cameatoallng 
swiftly and silently down to the parlor. They 
reached it and shut themselves in; and 
peering through a crack, eagerly watched tihg 
stairs. Impelled by the restless spirit within 
her, she had accompanied her filler hlthay 
to reassure him at the critical moment, Shf.- 
stood with one liand on the door-knob, aii4 
tlie other tightly grasping the fatal handkac^ 
chief, rolled up in a ball, and confined in Uog 
pocket. 

“ The time is short for the poison,** ibfi 
mused. “But it will work; I can’t wait 
longer than to clear the way.” 

A light appeared at the head of the atnlx% 
to her suiprise, after some nilnuten lui4* 
passed, and she saw Mrs. Koesselle desonn^^. 
ing with an annfhl of female clothing and fk 
lamp. 

“ She wants to prevent her getting up 
fore she is quite well,” was tlie explanallQ|( 
that instantly satisfied the concealed watehor* 


Mrs. Koesselle reached the bottom of tho 
stairs, and went straight Into her sittiug-xvKN^ 
shutting the door behhid her. S 
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. liMira half opened the parlor door, and 
drew her finther oat into the light which 
ihone feebly ftom the halhlarap. 

^‘Kow is your timeP she said, speaking in 
dioi1» quick whispers. **The woman has 
eome down—sU is safe. Give me your hand 
—Ilieiel put it into your pocket—quick! ’ 
and she transferred the poisoned handkerchief 
to him. ‘‘As soon as I leave you, go back 
into the parlor and shut the 'door; wait till 
the dock strikes twelve, and - then go up and 
do ik Bemeroberl press the handkerchief 
dote over her mouth and nostrils, and hold 
it there—a minute, for safety. She is asleep; 
she can’t cry out; there will be no alarm. 
Ifeelofher pcilse after you have done it, to 
make sore of your work; and then come up 
to me. Be sure and bring the handkerchief 
away.” 

Site paused and looked up to his face in the 

Mut light 

*Are you resolute?” she asked. “Are you 
bent on winning your inheritance this night ?” 

^ Yes, Laura.” His voice was firmer, and 
the hand that she took was working with 

nervous activity. 

8 he bent his head down to her, and kissed 
his wrinkled cheek with her hot lips. 

‘^Bemember what 1 have told you,” she 
hoarsely whispered. “ Don’t fail!” 

. She saw him return to the parlor and swing 
haek the door; and with her heart throbbing 
•In great blows beneath the feverish hands 
that she pressed over it, slowly mounted the 
■tain. She knew that it must be some 
mlnntes yet before midnight, and she had no 
need for great haste. Slowly her feet carried 
bar op the first flight; and before she reached 
top she was oblivious to all that was 
jooond her. Her brain was in a whirl with 
thoughts of Haverick regained, of the love of 
jBoacoe Grayle surely her own; of pride, and 
ambition, and love all satisfied; of victory at 
laat I Uncoiiscious of her exact surroundings, 
and distantly conscious that she was going to 
bar room, her senses failed to tell her that 
ahe had ascended but one flight of stairs. 

force of habit turned her to the left; the 
ibroe of habit brought her to the flrst door on 
the right. 

Unconsciously, she entered the room from 
wlilch Anna Maverick had but a few mo- 
nexits before been taken. 

j[ -trbe clods in the hall pealed forth the hour 
V ewelve. The sound was heard by Mrs. 
Bte>ea6elle and Ellen, sitting for a while by the 


sleeping Anna; and by Roscoe Grayle, whom 
it aroused from another uneasy slumber. 
Troubled by the same nameless fear, he lay 
awake and listened. He had not removed 
his clothing. 

Three minutes passed. The fourth had not 
passed when a thrilling scream from the room 
opposite pierced the silence of the house, and 
turned the blood of those who hoard it back 
upon their hearts. And quickly follow!r.g it 
came another; a fainter cry, but hill of 
mortal agony. Roscoe Grayle sprang iq) and 
rushed in the direction of the noise. He 
burst open the door of the opposite room, and 
a sickly odor in the air made his head swim 
with dizziness. He threw the door wide 
open, and threw up the window; and by the 
time he had done this, his aunt was at the 
door with a light, with Ellen following at a 
distance, almost paralyzed with fear. 

“Good heavens, what has happened?” 
Mrs. Roesselle exclaimed. 

He pointed to the bed, and motioned to 
her to approach with the light. With the 
first flash of the lamp upon the scene he had 
recognized the faces of those whom he found 
in the chamber; and his quick mind instantly 
comprehended the meaning of the sight that 
was disclosed. 

They approached the foot of the bed; he 
first, then his aunt, finally the girl. They 
saw Oliver Maverick extended upon the floor, 
groaning in a frenzy of grief and horror at 
the result of his act, and an open handker¬ 
chief by him. With the sound of that fright¬ 
ful cry he had learned the horrible truth; and 
while they stood there he pjissed into the 
unconsciousness of convulsions. 

They looked towards the bed. Upon it lay 
Laura Maverick, her teeth clenched, her 
features fearfully contracted, and her nails 
working into her palms. Her eyes were wide 
open and staring, and a spasm shook her from 
head to foot. It seemed to release her for a 
moment from the acute pain that contracted 
her muscles, and she looked wildly around. 
Mr. Grayle saw that she was whispering, and 
bent his head to hear. 

“ The book lied!” were her words. “ I was 
bound to fail; the poison was sure to betray 
mel” 

Her eyes rested upon his face, and she 
beckoned him to bend lower. 

“ I am dying,” she whispered again; and 
again a spasm shook her. Her face was 
pinched and sharpened with her intense 
agony, and looked like the face of a hag. “ I 
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have been a wicked woman; you did right 
not to love me. I die loving you; I have no 
right to, but I must. I am almost too wicked 
for God to forgive me; perhaps you will—per¬ 
haps Anna will. That pain is coming again 
—quick—put your ear lower—I’ve not a 
minute to live! Fm a wicked woman, and 
I’ve no right to love you—but I do—love—” 

A third and a harder spasm seized her, 
and life went out when it ended. 

They closed her rigid, staring eyes, to the 
new morning; while in another room the 
eyes of her cousin opened to its light, and 
her full heart offered up its prayer to the God 
of mercy for her who had gone unprepared to 
her judgment. 

The last struggle for Maverick was over. 


CONCLUSION. 

III. 

LETTEB FROM MB. JENKS TO MR. QRAYLE, 
MARYLAND. 

Maverick Mansion, December 9th, 1850. 

My Dear Mr. Grayle :—I will acknowl¬ 
edge, to begin with, that I have attended very 
poorly to your injunction, given me when I 
bade you and your lady good-by in New York, 
three weeks ago, to write frequently, and in¬ 
form you of all that should happen at home. 
My letter of a week ago I believe merely 
informed you that the people at the house 
had set everything to rights again after the 
general pulling down and putting up, and 
overhauling of the wedding (and, bless ray 
stars, sir, what a jolly wedding it was, to be 
sure!), and that everything was going on in a 
quiet and orderly manner. I have some ex¬ 
cuse for my failure to write since—the excuse 
of business. When I drew that will for the 
late Mr. Augustus Maverick, I told him that 
if one person was to have all his property, I 
should want no other business than to man¬ 
age the law part of it, attend to the collection 
of the rents, dividends, interest, and so on, 
and be legal adviser generally; and now that 
you have entrusted me with all this, and 
have also asked me to exercise a general 
superintendence over the alterations and im¬ 
provements going on here at the house, and 
see that j'our plans are not departed from— 
why, you can see for yourself, sir, that I must 
have luy hands about full, even with my son 
to take charge of all the business of the firm. 

I write now, principally to Inform you of a 
curious discovery that has Just been made 


here. I came up this morning to 
the carpenters were getting on with the* 
alterations in the suite of rooms ou fiftf 
second floor, which you will remember yoa 
design to have thrown Into one HMMifatai 
apartment, for an upper porior. hid 

got the partitions pretty much tom awajgtttf 
were clearing off the hanging fhignUUllii^ 
when one of the men accidentally struck tUV 
wall on the closet-side with his axe. I noUcltf 
that it sounded very hollow, and that 
man immediately knocked in seretal plaeMl^ 
on the plastering. ^ There’s somethiAgqneai' 
about this,” he said. “ There’s a space be' 
tween these rooms and the outer wail; add k 
large one, too, fVum the sound.” ’’Axe yrtd 
certain ?” I asked. He was posltlTe about ll|; 
and called to the head carpenter to oomeaifl' 
examine it. He came and sounded for hid# 
self, and then went into the doaet add 
knocked on the panels. " We can have ft- 
larger room here than Mr. Grayle ezpeetedt* 
he said, coming out with a knowing lotlf* 
about his eyes. Then he told me that thaia 
was without doubt a hidden passage or aidit 
there; and I at once ordered him to opdn K? 
Their axes soon brought down the jUtuSh 
width of the partition, back to the 
and 03 I live, sir, there was a secret pailli^' 
way, three feet wide, of the same height W 
the ceiling of the rooms, and as wide aa'illV* 
them, barring the closet. And while 'Hw 
w'ero looking and wondering over it» one V' • 
the men knocked pretty hard ou the pahiB* 
of the closet, and one of them flew operi , ]8e« 
vealing a means of access to this oMIBP : 
place. 

But this was not alL In remoslng 
rubbish that the destruction of this partll 
had made, a nicely-hemmed lady’s 
chief was found under it. Theybron^tik’ 
me, and I discovered in one corner'* ’ 
initials, «L. M.” 

You will see that this discovery 
much that has puzzled us in 0G^< 
about the sources of all the knowledge* 
those wretched people gained, In legir 
what was said and done hi the hoote 
the few memorable days that they wen 
I have no doubt that Oliver Maverfok 
of the existence of this place, and the 
of access to it; and I do not doubt 
daughter, concealed in It on the nlg^t 
execution of the will, heard the will 
heard that it was to be placed 
pillow. You will see, therefore, that 
the sick-room, she knew precisely 
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find It. 1 am very glad that we have made 
this dlBcoveiy. It clears up a mystery that 
bM troubled me awfUUy; for mysteries are 

not In my line. 

By the way —speaking of handkerchiefs— 
yen will xemember that the one that caused 
die death of that unhappy young woman was 
taken by the doctor who attended the 
eoniner^ Jury, for the purpose of analyzing 
the polaon that had impregnated it He 
laatilled before the jury, you will remember, 
that her death was no doubt occasioned by 
the inhalation of some unusually powerful 
aa^yxiatlng poison, producing much the 
aame effoct as strychnine; but what that 
poleon was he could not then say. 1 saw him 
yesterday, and asked him if he had discovered 
what it was. He shook his head. ** I have 
aanftilly analyzed the water in which the 
famdkerehief was soaked,” he said, and I 
anTftee to say that I know of nothing that 
would ynodace exactly such properties in 
atltttlon. 1 hope the secret of compounding 
flw thing died with that young woman.” 
jlad though, as I said, I hate mysteries, I 
eoidlally agreed with him. 

• 7oar Wishes have been complied with in re- 
gnd to a headstone for her grave. I had ex- 
paeted that her relatives in the city would 
aea to that; but as they did not attend the 
iftneral, so they have never been near her 
Jnaro. I hare caused to be put up a simple 
dab of white marble over her remains, bear> 
big merely her name, age and time of death. 
. X bad a letter a few days ago from the 


household since her return from her visit to 
your mother. She tells me that she decidedly 
prefers to perform her old duties in the 
house; and I simply told her that you in¬ 
tended that Maverick should always be her 
home, without any cares at all, if she pre¬ 
ferred it. She will never be contented with¬ 
out something on her hands to take care of; 
anti I presume it is better so. Her visit to 
Maryland did her all kinds of good; and 
though I think that the terrible trials and 
burdens of her life will always shadow her 
kind face, yet we shall find her still cheerful, 
contented, and perhaps as happy as the 
average of human creatures. 

Old Roger Brill died quietly and without 
pain, sitting bn his bench, last Monday morn¬ 
ing. Jerry Small wants his place, and had 
the effrontery to ask me for your infiueuce to 
help him get it. I don’t get decidedly mad 
more than once in three or four years; but I 
loos just about full of wrath. “ You pusillan¬ 
imous little scoundrel I” I said, and jumped 
for my cane; but be got nimbly out of the 
way. I don’t think he will show bis ill- 
looking face at Maverick again. 

Toby grows infirm, and has been compelled 
to give up the garden and the orchard. He 
looked very serious w'hen M rs. Roesselle told 
him that he had got too old and weak to 
work, and that you desired him to take care 
of himself and take life easy. He said he 
should be sorry to think that he was not able 
to do anything more for his kind mistress (as 
he calls her) and “ Miss Anna and her hus¬ 


medi^ superintendent of the asylum to 
Which Oliver Maverick was conveyed. Tho 
0 efior says that his case is one of incurable, 
g maniacy, and that there is no relief 
Um short of death, which event he thinks 
ocenr very soon. 

. Xbe Inquiries which both Mrs. Roesselle 
lild your Isdy (you will see that I write ** Miss 
weilelc ” whenever 1 mention her, and then 
Mi ont) were desirous should be made 
tbs girl, Jane Shorey, have been carefully 
dUIgsntly made In the towns along the 
• and some measures have been taken 
find her in the city. Nothing, however, 
mM yet beeq ascertained about her, and I 
nine she cannot he found. It is to be 
.that she is at peace, wherever she has 
; and I trust she is. I think she is the 
one who is finally a sufferer by the out- 
ns TiUanies of those people. 

• Roesselle appears well and cheerful, 
bas xesomed her management of the 


band,” and that he would like nothing better 
than to have his youth and health again, that 
be might give it all to them. Excellent old 
man! He is true as steel, and 1 hope he may 
live long to enjoy the rest and comfort that 
you mean to give him. 

About tho general management of the 
farm, it is unnecessary for me say anything. 
David Terry is emphatically the right man in 
the right place, and looks sharply to the 
interests of hb employers. 

The servants generally are delighted that 
the ownership of the estate has fallen to their 
young lady, as they still call Mrs. Grayle, and 
are pleased with tho prospect of her speedy 
return. 

I must make particular mention of one 
more person—Edson Bayne. Wliile in the 
city lately I went down to one of the slips, 
and while there 1 was hailed by a sailor- 
dressed man who was just stepping into a 
boat with a bundle in his hand. Seeing me, 
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be clambered back and seized me by the 
baud, with a bearty “Halloo, mate! Tin 
glad to see you, for 1 believe you’re a lawyer 
that isn’t a landshark.” He said that be bad 
made one short trip since his visit up the 
river, and that be was now going on a long 
one, around the Cape of Good Hope. “We 
sailors,” he said, “ never know what voyage 
may carry us to our long anchorage; but 
when my bulk drifts out of this world’s 
W’aters, 1 know it will lighten the way to 
think that I helped to do justice to that 
young woman—God bless her bright eyes!” 
I told him that she had married the young 
man whom he saw at the mansion that day; 
and he immediately extended his blessing to 
3 'ou, adding the superfluous remark that he 
wished his timbers might be shivered and his 
toplights dashed if you were not a fine fellow. 
I think the vernacular of seamen might be 
improved; but I have no doubt that he in¬ 
tended to be quite complimentary. 

I am glad to learn that you propose an 
early return to Maverick. Bridal trips, I am 
aware, are rare occasions in human existence, 
and should not be unreasonably shortened; 
but you will find such a joyful welcome back 
to Maverick awaiting you, and so much in 
the afliiirs of the estate to occupy you, that 
you will not wish to have lengthened your 
own. 

Looking forward with much pleasure to 


the day of your return, and with my reipecti 
to Mrs. Grayle and yourself, 1 remaiu, 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 

Astdbew Jskkb. 


IV. 

Almost twenty years more have dapaid 
since the date of the occurrences last de¬ 
scribed. Of those who have lived, and toiled, 
and wrought for good or evil, in these 
os it were, while this life-history has unfolded 
itself to the goodly company who have 
graciously given it their attention, some have 
sailed away to their “ long anchorage,” and 
others still live to learn the lessons of life to 
their end. 

In the upper parlors at Maverick then 
still hangs an exquisitely finished portrait of 
Helen Roesselle, painted a short time altar 
the union of the two hearts that were dearsil 
to her. Those hearts loved and reverenoed* 
her while she lived; and the diUdren who 
came after them were taught to look with 
grateful regard upon the lovely and bflnofo- 
lont but care-marked fiv e that looked ftom 
the canvas, and to know the meaning of the 
words which the hand of Boscoe Qni|lo 
inscribed upon its back with IndeUMo 
characters: 

“ Thou hast been faithful over a few ikUige; 
I will make thee ruler over many.” 


—- 

NEGLECT. 
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BY L. M. W. 


I cannot bear neglect from thee; 

It cbills my very heart; 

I would forget, but memory 
Still brings thine image back to mOj 
All lovely as thou art. 

I cannot boar neglect from thee; 

To see that dark soft eye 
Best on all others tenderly. 

Yet turn away, Iialf-scorn fully, 

And coldly pass me by. 


I cannot bear neglect from thee, 

My spirit bends to thine; 

My life is one sweet thought of thee^ 
As the miser counts, in secrecy, 

The hoards that reund him shine. 

I cannot bear neglect from thee; 

I sicken neath the chill; 

For ah I ’tis worse than miaezy. 

To feel each hope a mockexy. 

Yet fondly love thee stUL 
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THE LOST RING. 

BY MABGARET VEBNE. 


Hab I been my own mistress I should 
have served Marie Rosis. But poverty, 
the need of food and raiment, the hungry 
IMNitliB that most be filled were t ^)0 strong 
fiir me and 1 engaged myself to her. True, 
Ae asked no reference, but why need she ? 
inch those deep, penetrating eyes she seemed 
to read me to the sonl. Perhaps she learned 
Ip that way that I had no one to refer to; 
t^I was out in the world—a skiff without 
—at the mercy of wind and wave. 
Certain it was she seemed to know iny poor 
httfe history from the first She did not ask 
"if ft was th\B or that way with me. She 
affirmed that it was so, and 1 could 
dispute her. 

/.^You are poor, Louise,” she said, when I 
Jflurn tn A her advertisement, speaking with a 
.dUit French accent Money is of no ac- 
to me —^1 only ask you to be faithful. 
^imSd f^t I should travel, so yon will need 
‘ brothers and sister’s wants 

j^Mbie we go. I shall be liberal with you. 
, Trim this.” 

. * As she spoke she reached out a roll of bills. 
1 drew back my hand. 

*It is too much,” I said. 

‘‘Allow me to be the Judge of that I know 
. wl&t win be required of you.” 

# ADiUo chill ran over me. What would be 
^nqitlred of me I I looked up to see, if possi- 
|ei^ what meaning lie hidden beneath her 
iimds. 

p ^Ara you fearfUl ?” shrugging her shoulders, 
diall have you in my ppwer.” 

• “To some extent, yes. But never wholly.” 

“ O, you think of your God I I have none; 
tberafore I fear and trust none.” 

.«' 1 looked at her in wonder. No €k>d! She 
'‘Was poorer than 1 then. 

. “ I riiaU travel as fhney pleases,” she con- 
ffinned. “One spot is as pleasant as another 
to me. I go in search of something which I 
^ve lost It may be here, it may be there, 
ihave nothing to guide me in my search. It 
Js all blind chance.” 

1 was a little enthusiast In those days. I 
full of the missionary spirit and eager to 
somewhere to do good. It struck me as I 
before Marie Rosis that here was the 
for which I had prayed. I might lead 



this perverse soul to its God. I might melt 
through the iciness that surrounded her 
heart, and bring it back to its spring-time of 
w'annth and beauty. Well, well, we all have 
our time of strength, when we can “ float the 
bubble earth” in a cup and never feel its 
weight But we have none of it when we 
have learned our little lesson of life, and 
tunied our footsteps towards the waning 
light of the west 

But all this time I have not told you how 
beautiful was my new mistress. Neither can 
1 tell you, now. I knew that she was clear 
and dark, with the most wonderful eyes that 
1 ever beheld. She was not large, but ex¬ 
quisitely moulded. Her voice was wonderful 
for its clearness—not bell-like, nor hardly 
bird-like, but distinct and O, so very sweet! 
From the soundest sleep she could awaken 
me by a single low-spoken word. 

At first I was not happy in my migratory 
life. I used to long for home—-or what had 
been home—and for the caresses of those I 
loved. But this did not last long. Marie 
Kosis soon grew to be the world to me, and 
I her bondslave. 

Sometimes w'e rested for two or three weeks 
from our travels, and then went forward day 
after day and week after week, without stop¬ 
ping. I do not know how long I had been 
with her when I discovered that we were not 
travelling alone—that we had a follower who 
pursued os from place to place with unwaver¬ 
ing persistence. He did not seem to be con¬ 
scious of us. He never addressed us—he only 
followed us like a shadow. I do not know 
why 1 did not speak of him to mademoiselle, 
nor why she did not mention him to me. I 
used to think sometimes that she did not see 
him. And yet, why not? Her eyes were too 
sharp to allow anything to escape them. 
Perhaps she was afraid that she might alarm 
me by speaking. We were two women 
Journeying alone, with no one to protect us, 
and I was naturally timid. Still about this 
man, with his gentle mouth and clear blue 
eyes, there was little to alarm any woman. 
Ordinary people Miss Marie did not no¬ 
tice, and this gentleman’s presence was not 
marked. So I tried to think no more about 
him. 
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It was after this stranger came that I 
learned what mademoiselle was searching for. 
A ring that had mysteriously disappeared 
from her finger one night while she was 
sleeping. A strange ring with a garnet heart 
for its centre—call that she had left of Mon¬ 
sieur Rosis. I glanced at her in surprise. 

“ You are Madame Rosis, then 

“Did you not know it? Am I so young 
and so fair?” 

“ So young and so fair!” I answered. 

“ But I have been through much,” she said, 
sadly. 

“And you expect to find the ring that was 
stolen from you while you slept ?” I said. 

“You doubt it, I am certain.” 

“Was it your wedding ring?” 

“ Better than that, Monsieur Rosis gave it 
to me while he was dying. He came back to 
life to give it to me—just as we turn back 
when we have forgotten something.” 

I looked at her keenly. Was the woman 
crazy ? 

“ He gave it to me, and said that a curse 
would follow me if 1 lost it. 1 did not lose it 
—it went away from me, but I am not happy. 
Monsieur was very hard.” 

“ But you are not to blame for what you 
could not help.” 

“Ah, but if a lover took it?” she said, 
shaking her head slowly. “ I had fallen to 
sleep in the drawing-room—the day was 
warm. When I awoke monsieur’s heart was 
gone and the air full of shadows. Ugh, how 
frightened I grew I I’ve been searching ever 
since for it.’* 

“Did you love monsieur?” 

“ Do we love our jailors?” 

. She laughed nervously and began pacing 
up and down the room. We were stopping 
for a week at a hotel in a large inland town. 
This conversation had been carried on in the 
parlor, a long, wide room looking westwarth 
As madaine walked I thought I had never 
seen her half so beautiful. She wore a dress 
of some soft black stuff which trailed on the 
biight-hued carpet. This was relieved by a 
gauzy scarlet mantle, as delicate and filmy as 
the wing of a butterfly. While site went 
back and forth restlessly, the stranger came 
noiselessly in and walked beside her. She did 
not notice him, but looked straight out of the 
window to the green trees and beyond them 
to the wide sunset. 

For myself I grew angry and heated at the 
stranger’s boldness. If he had anything to 
say to her why did he not speak? What 


right had he to dog her steps so penistenflj? 
At least I would tell madame. As 1 stutaf 
forward to speak, the strange geatlenuB ' 
raised bis head to his forehead, and I saw 
something on it that glowed blood-red fai the 
sunlight. I looked at it eagerly and aaw the 
shape of a heart outlined on the^ |WidiHr 
white finger. My heart bounded. Here vn 
the lover who had stolen madame’s rin^ ft 
should be restored to her, and onbe more die 
should know happiness. Ah, how flightened 
I got though I 'V^ile my lips were parted tp 
speak, and my hand reached forth to tOQih 
his arm, he was gone, and I stood qnite ahme 
with Madame Rosis. 

“What makes you so white?” die aeke^ 
stopping short in her walk. 

“ Why, he has gone I” 

“ Who has gone ?” 

“ The gentleman who walked beside jonf 

“Indeed, who so honored me?” sheaal^ 
incredulously. “ I was busy at my thon^tEi* 

“A strange gentleman walked with joiit- 
near you, and as I started towards- him ht 
disappeared.” 

Madame laughed a low, musical laagjh,1iii| 

I saw that the white hand that cl 
scarlet mantle over Ker heart 
Her lips grew white and di^. 

“ I hope he was handsome.” 

“Very; blue eyes and a month Ilka a 
girfs.” 

Her forehead gtew puckered apfotoamria 

“And what else ?” 

“ He wore a ring with a Mood-red i 

I pray that I may never on earth i 
so fearful as was madaine's at that moment -I. 
pnt up a quick prayer, for I thou^t die mi 
about to kill me. She clutched both 
about my arm and held me closely to her* . * 

“ How dare you, girl ?” 

“I could not help seeing him,” I rett 
“ There he is now, outside, looking in at|M < 
window.” 

She cowered down at my flmt and 
her eyes with her mantle. I do not kmilC 
how long 1 stood there, or howlongshe knelt 
without moving. I know the figure 
motionless et the window looking at ns ' 
steady, unwavering eyes. Would ho 
go? Would he hold us fbnever with 
quiet, unflinching gaze? 1 began to.l 
some idea of what endlem torment i 
I grew cold and amist floated hefbra : 

Still he was merciless. I openoA ni 
speak but was too frightened to Uttar ut 
Then I seemed to be sinking dowoii 
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' 'Atthttt moment I shrieked and madame 
Ipnmg to her feet. A crowd came to us and 
XfeU back falutiiig. 

"She saw something that frightened her,” 
IVM the last that 1 heard. 

"When 1 awakened 1 was lying on a 
looege in my own room. Madame was bend¬ 
ing over me wringing her hands. 

"1 tboo^t you were dead,” she said, as 1 
looked up into her face. ^ 

* is all right now,” a cheerful voice 
Mmded, dose by me. 

I sprang np, but a gentle touch reassured 
llie and I sank npon the pillow again. 

"We called a physician,” madame said. 
"Do not fear.” 

Looking into his frank, cheerful face, there 
was no room for fear. It was as tender and 
gentle as a child’s. 

"If yon will sleep I will sit here a while,” 

he said. 

* "-She-will need rest We start early in the 
BOtning,” madame answered, coldly. I can 

irateh her.” 

* ^Anddoes not madame need sleep as well ?” 
ttked the physician. 

-6be gave the shrug to her shoulders which 
kraa 80 peeuliaily her own. 

"lhave kept awake for weeks at a time, 
and DO harm came to me.” 
fAhP 

Ho looked at her keenly. 1 saw that she 
irk» growing angry. 

"You are very kind,” I said; ‘‘but lam 
igidte-well now. I shall not need you.” 


l spoke he looked into my eyes. Though 
[ ^ t ipdiDB cheerfhlly he knew that something 

'.iMiwmng. 

" Hy room Is on the same door with yours,” 
fee said to madame. “ If your sister should 
feh vroiee in the night do not hesitate to send 
jM^ne. There is a bell at the door—-number 
*ilMtity. Good-ovening.” 

•' lUlatim bowed stiffly without a word; but 
piy.ayet fellowed him lingeringly as he 
,dlaappoamd. 

Ky Bister P sneered madame. “ He Itnew 
it was not so. He has fancied your face, 
] la iii love witl^ou. How thafnkfbl he 
lid be if you should get to death’s door, 
would watch yon, then. But no would 
him. I would send fer another.” 
i as was Madame.^ 08 i 8 , she was very 
4n this. 1 was so Ih need of love and 
then, that I caught eagerly at her 
If he e^d only have staid by me for 

28 
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“ Madame is wrong,” I answered, absently. 

“And still you follow him?” she said, 
sharply. “You hear his footsteps iu the 
distance.” 

“ I hear nothing.” 

“I am glad then. I will lock the doors 
that you may see nothing.” 

“ Locks are of no use sometimes.” 

“You mean that hearts fly beyond doors. 
Ah me!” 

I meant no such thing and she knew it. 

“ We will sleep in the same room to-night 
—I will not leave you. We start before light 
in the morning.” 

Madame Rosis’s bolts and bars were 
eflectual. The dark hours passed undis¬ 
turbed. The “noon of night” came and 
went in silence. Did I say that the bolts and 
bars protected us? Was it not rather, the 
steady, even footfall that paced up and down 
the corridor the night through ? Was it not 
their music that kept me wakeful, contented, 
and at rest? Well, I knew who it was that 
watched over me. God be praised. 

In the morning, as madame had planned, 
we started. It was summer-time and our 
way led through the richest of earth’s gardens. 
All was beautiful from the sky downward— 
birds, flowers, fruit and velvety greensward. 
In spite of everything I was happy. 

“ We will soon .have a long rest,” madame 
said, as we whirled along. “ You shall hear 
from the brother and sister at home.” 

I was looking out of the window as she 
spoke. As I turned my face towards her I 
felt some one touch my shoulder. I turned 
around quickly. The stranger was silling 
back of us. 

His presence seemed so real to me that I 
spoke out angrily: 

“ If you please, sli^— 

Madame looked back. 

“ To whom are you speaking, Louise P” 

I knew, then, that whatever I saw, whether 
man or evil one, Madame RosLs was conscious 
of nothing. I looked over the face—at the 
blue eyes and gentle mouth, down at the 
white hands and red ring, without a word. 

“Monsieur Rosls,” I thought. “But why 
does he fellow madame?” 

I wondered then at ray fearless strength. 
I had no feeling of faintness aboift. me) but 
sat and looked at the quiet face and figure as 
I would have looked upon a statuft 

Just then madame said, finshing-angrilp: 

“ I think your <}ootor is on the train. Look 
yonder.” 
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My eyes followed the direction indicated and 
I knew that she was right. No wonder that 
I was not afraid) when my fearlessness came 
from him. Strong? Of a certainty when 
anotlier s strength upheld me. 

“ Itnpudence,” said madanie. 

“ It has only happened so,” I said, sooth¬ 
ingly, but in my heart I knew better. 

We rode the day through with the fair, im¬ 
movable figure behind us, and the living 
earnest face but a few seats in front. The 
one counteracted the influence of the other. 
Nothing could harm me. 

At night we came to our resting-place. 

“Here we shall find the ring;” said 
madame, as we hurried out of the cars. “It 
is like an inspiration. I feel it through and 
through.” 

We did not go to a hotel, but to a house 
near the outskirts of the town. I know the 
coachman stared at madame when she told 
him where to drive us. The night was very 
dark. Looking around for my friend I could 
not see him, and 1 thought that I was lost. 

Warm as was the night the place to which 
we wont was chilly. Madame liad fires made 
in the grates and ordered wine to be brought. 

“ Where are we ?” I asked. 

“Pardon me for not saying. This is my 
home. No one dare intrude here.” 

No one? Was madame so sure? As she 
spoke the pleasant-faced stranger, ghost or 
man, came noiselessly in and sat down by the 
fire. He wore the same expression as when 
I had first seen him. Glancing at his hand I 
saw the blood-red ring glowing upon his 
finger. 

“You do not drink,” madame said, as I sat 
holding the wine-glass. “ What is it?” 

I put down the glass with a shudder. 

“Madame Kosis, I want to go home.” 

. “This is home. By day it is beautiful. 
To-night I know there are shadows—and it 
is C()ld. We can have more fire,” 

“ That is not it—I want my sister. I seem 
to be stifling here.” 

“W^oll, well—I will play to you. I will 
sing.” 

She tlirew open the piano. Good heavens, 
what a wail came from it as her delicate 
fingers ran up and down the keys I Wild un¬ 
rest, agoify, despair found voice in the melody 
which she awakened. Then her little hands 
pattered softly, softly down, and her voice 
broke out softly to the weinl accompaniment 
Through it all I could hear the falling of 
ghostly feet; the whispers fi'om shadowy lips. 


The stranger listened at her side; ao don 
was his face to hers that in Uie unateidy 
light they seemed to mingle and warn 
together. 

My God! where was 11 The atmoaphon 
was like that of a tomb. Was 1 among living 
flesh and blood realities, or had I been drawn 
into the charnel bouse to expiate some rin 
which I had committed. Sin, indeed ! Whit 
did I know of sin ? 

* “D(vn’t, madame, don’t,” 1 cried. “Tea 
are driving me mad. Let me go, in thenaiM 
of mercy, let me go.” 

“ This is Louise’s home. Why dionld ihi 
leave it? Let her wait until the 
light shows her its beauties.” 

Madame held her hand to her fhoe ai ihs 
spoke. 1 started back. For. the brief second 
1 thought 1 saw the ring of Monsieur Bosis 
upon her finger. 1 rubbed my eyes and 
looked again. It was not there. 

“ You need rest,” spoke madame. " Yoa 
are nervous. You shall go to your room and 
have supper there.” 

She led me like a child. What could 1 dof 
Up stairs it w'as more cheerfiiL The firs 
was fresh and the lamps gave out a deari 
steady light. I drew a sigh of relieil 
“ Y'ou like it ?” said madame. 

“ How can I help it?” 

“ 1 am glad. My room is opposite. In fba 
night if you are wakeful you can oome tome. 
But llliink you will sleep.. I will send 
your tea in a moment.” 

1 did not wait for supper. Thofoughly 
hausted, bodily and mentally,! sank upon tlM 
bed. I do not know how long I slept. I 
started up suddenly ih>m my pillow, a flMiftil 
shriek echoing through my brain. It van 
madame's voice that had aroused me. In a 
moment them was a soundpf hurried ftet la 
the hall, a murmur of strange voices, 
some one threw open the door opposite 
I stole softly out, and crossed the hall to 
niadame's room. There was a gronp of! 
strange people standing by her bedalda 
A voice that 1 recognised said: - 
“She is dead.” 

1 went up to the ^yslcian’a aide 
touched his hand softly. 

“ Thank God, you are safe I” he 
“What is it?—what killed her?” T ai|ep^ 
“ I do not know. Probably her hOMf 
diseased. Some sudden (right did it. 
.detectives have been on her track fbr 
“ The detectives ? Why?” 

“She poisoned Monsieur Bosis, her 
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tend. That is his portrait yonder,” said the See T’ cried another, in a startled voice. 
jhyilffiOTi ^ She wore his ring again.” 

I gave one glance towards it. 1 had little I looked down at the little waxen hand, 
need to look at it, since the face was so now clay cold. On the white forefinger the 
terribly fiunUiar to me. heart of Monsieur Rosis glowed and burned. 

."She has escaped justice,” some one said, It was plain to me, no matter what others 
aoiemnly. thought. Madame had died of fright when 

*Toa are mistaken,” said my friend, *^she the ring was placed upon her finger, 
has gone to meet it.” Her impression had been true. She had 

My eyes filled with tears. Madame Kosis that found her ring. Let us hope, too, 
had been kind to me. that in God’s wide mercy she found rest. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 

BY HENBY LOBXE. 

What is it that causes the heart so to swell 

With emotion as, chancing a moment to dwell 

On the past, it recalls the reverses and joys 

Of the time, Wfil, when we—you and I—were mere boys? 

When our pleasures were one, and no thought of the day 
That should part us had crossed with its shadow our way; 
When we lived soul to soul! Those were happy days. Will. 
Many years have now passed, many long years, yet still. 

While sitting alone in the silence of night, 

1 love to go back, in my mind, and recite 
To myself all I knew of my bright boyhood home. 

Ere 1 left it, and you, dear Will, hitiier to come. 

*Twas an Eden on earth. Ay, indeed, such a spot 
As seen in its glory might ne’er be forgot; 

Where all the day long the birds twittered and sung, 

And the grape in rich clusters so temptingly hung; 

Wliere the soft velvet grass, with its borders so neat, 

Seemed too pretty to soil with the tread of the feet; 

Wliere the gayly-dressed flowers coquetted and smiled. 

And all was so fair. I was only a child. 

Ton, too, were a child. Will—how look you now? 

Is your step any slower? are lines on your brow? 

Is your heart changed since first our attachment was formed. 
And we vowed lasting friendship—or is it still warmed? 

As you sometimes recall—Pm sure that you do— 

The spot where we met; where, together, we grew? 

Bear associate of days that may come now no more. 

Let us love in our age as we’ve ne’er loved before 1 
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OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH, 

BY BETT WIXWOOD. 


L 

On a rude bench before a fisherman’s colJ- 
tage sat a wrinkled old woman, with mesh- 
block and needle, mending nets and singing 
a snatch of song in a cracked, shrill voice, as 
she worked. 

Stephen Trevor and Maud Meredith, saun¬ 
tering slowly along the amber sands in the 
direction of the hotel, paused near. They 
were in earnest converse. Maud, severely set 
upon, was finally compelled to make use of 
woman’s peculiar weapon—sarcasm—since 
the obstinate fellow beside her could be si¬ 
lenced in no other way. 

“ That’s what I should come to, mayhap, 
were I to marry with you, Stephen Trevor,” 
she said, giving her head a scornful toss as 
she pointed out the old woman. “I have 
not taken leave of my senses, to be in love 
with such a vocation. I humbly crave your 
pardon, but you force me to utter some 
unpleasant truths by pei-sisting in this idle 
talk.” 

Stephen bit his lip, very much hurt He 
might have been angry, as well, but for a 
strong conviction that Maud had made these 
remarks on piu-pose to vex him. 

“ Then personal merit counts for nothing!” 
he exclaimed. “ Money and position are the 
standard by which everything is to be gauged. 
Because 1 am a poor lawyer, and have naught 
but my honest love to offer, you despise me 
and that.” 

In his earnestness, he caught her hand, 
covering it with impe^ous kisses; she, poor 
girl, had not the strength to resist or to draw 
it away. 

“What are you doing?” she cried, at last, 
mustering courage. “You have no right to 
treat me so rudely. Let me go.” 

He looked at her fixedly and sadly, a mo¬ 
ment, imprinted a last kiss, then dropped her 
hand. 

“ It is right for you to scorn me, Maud,” he 
said, slowly. “ I am a rude, awkward !(.*ll()w, 
and not half good enough for you. I did 
think there was merit in the great love I 
bear you—^because I had nothing else to re¬ 
commend me, perhaps. Since you will not 
listen, I shall never again distress you by 
telling how true and faithfiil that love is.” 


At last she grew pale, and began to tremlife 
It was some moments before she found voice 
to speak. 

“ You are a noble man, Stephen, the nobleit 
God ever made, I am sure. But I shall not 
attempt to excuse my treatment of you. 
Think the worst you.can of me, it will no 
more than equal the truth. In failing of my 
love, you lose nothing that was worth tlm 
winning. Remember that and be comforted. 
Don’t try to think kindly of me, don't foigive 
me the wrong I have done you. For my par^ 
though, I shall always pray, as 1 do noW| 
that God will bless youl” 

She hid her face, walking rapidly away be¬ 
fore he could say one word in reply, llieie 
was a look ia her eyes she did not wish him 
to see, since it was by no means such an ex^ 
pression as maidens are wont to diamlf 
rejected lovers with. 

Stephen stood as if transfixed, and saw her 
go gliding up the hard beach-road, never 
turning to the right hand nor the left Fiet- 
ently she passed in at a little wicket, and 
joined a party of fViends on the Point Home 
piazza. Stephen sighed, not hopelessly, but 
sadly. 

“ She did not tell me that die loves any 
other man,” he thought “ Nothing but my 
poverty stands in the way—and her pride^ 
God bless her! Greater obstacles have beSQ 
overcome before now. I'll not bo a oowsid, 
and give up the game. Giles Lyman the 
millionaire is the only opponent with whom 
I need measure steel, and hereafter S 
shall be * neck or nothing’ between ua twm 
What if he does come of a. blood that boarti 
an antiquity older than the wateie of the 
Raritan ? 'What if he outshines the BotfaS- 
childs, the Hopes and the Barings, even, ta 
the amount of his riches? ' It la a great pity 
if sympathetic youth and the shieviMnem 
that may be exercised by a- moderatdy dose 
man, are not more than a match fbr even 
greater advantages than even theeeb 
sides—” ” 

He broke off shortly, and went paelQg Up 
and down upon the ^ach; whistling wMg 
to himself; and when Stephen whlftl^ It 
always meant something. It was not n mar 
sical treat with which he often Ikvored Idii- 
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idC BatiWhen any knotty question came 
19 to Tex him, he had fallen into the habit of 
lAlstling the difficulty clear; when any mis- 
fotnoe or impending disaster threatened, he 
nerer sat down and folded his arms in su- 
jineness of grief, but—whistled! Wlien for- 
tana frowned, and the world looked dreary, 
he ueTer thought of pistols, arsenic, or the 
pitlfiil waters of the bay, but straightway fell 
to wbiitliiig. And thei^ was always a deal 
of magic'in that whistle of Stephen Trevor’s. 
Somehow it read riddles and righted wrongs; 
Jt chased away trouble and helped to set him 
ilg^t in the world; it lightened his heart and 
him courage. 

The sun went down sullen and wrathful, 
and purple shadows darkened along the 
■botes of the bay. The dabbled streaks of 
.ilame died slowly from the sky, and two or 
three Stan peeped bashfully out. But Ste¬ 
phen still paced and whistled, and whistled 
and paced, until the moon coming up, threw 
. his shadow on the glistening sands—a great, 
migainly shape outlined in blackness and fol¬ 
lowing his footsteps like a pursuing demon. 

Then he walked steadily up the road to- 
wuds the hotel, listening to better music 
than his own insignificant whistle, as he 
drew nearer; for the sweet treble of violins, 
the Uaie of horns, and the silver kisses of 
cymbals were trailing their melody on the 
aUent air. Windows were open, and fair 
fficnu circled past. 

Stephen looked in on the festive scene. A 
gnat room flooded with light and sweet 
pounds, and shimmering with color, Maud 
Meredith at the further end walking with 
iSUea Lyman—a cool, perfect figure in all 
that crowd of heated and giddy dancers, 
luting on the waves of music in tireless 
and illimitable circles that seeuied the ex¬ 
pressed poetry of motion—a figure to catch 
the eye and keep it, like some pleasant and 
leatftii vision. 

Presently the two whirled nearer in the 
pro g ress of the dance, and finally swept out 
of it altogether, pausing beside an open 
window, only a fluted pillar and a yard or 
two of Bpace between thorn an^ Stephen. 
JThe pulMS of the latter throbbed a trifle 
more rapidly, but he sturdily stood his 
gTQjUnd. 

' There was a little gay talk between Maud 
,-gnd Mr. Lyman, and then Stephen, listening 
with clenched teeth, heard him ask her com¬ 
pany in a quiet sail on the bay for the follow¬ 
ing morning—« sail that would only include 


themselves and a man to assist in managing 
the boat. 

1 am proud of my skill on the water,” he 
urged, “ and vain enough to wish to display 
it. What do you think of such an excursion. 
Miss Meredith? Will you trust youi'self in 
my care ?” 

She was about to plead some excuse, but 
Stephen jealously fearing a contrary decision, 
and really afraid for Maud’s safety, turned 
sharply about until he was facing the two, of 
a sudden, when he crowned his folly by makr 
ing an imperative gesture for her to decline 
the invitation. She caught his eye, and col¬ 
ored resentfully. Her decision was instantly 
made. 

“I will go with you, Mr. Lyman,” she 
said, placidly; “ you will find me ready at any 
hour that you may be pleased to name.” 

The millionaire was profuse in his thanks. 
Stephen fell back discomfited, and without 
having uttered a word. He was sensitive 
enough to be wounded by this rebuff, but not 
sufiicicntly wise to profit by it, for seeing 
Maud on one of the balconies a half hour 
later, he plucked up courage to approach her. 

“ 1 do not expect you will brook my inter¬ 
ference, Miss Meredith,” ho began, in a low, 
unsteady tone of voice, ** but I have come as 
a friend to entreat you to remain at home to¬ 
morrow. Giles Lyman is a handle of con¬ 
ceit, and knows no more of the management 
of a boat than Mrs. Belmont’s poodle. If 
you venture upon tbe bay with him, you do 
so at the peril of your life.” 

Maud’s lip curled. 

“Really, Mr. Trevor, yon take an unac¬ 
countable interest in my movements,” she 
said, curtly. “ But your warning comes too 
late, since I have already pledged my word. 
Moreover, it is barely possible that you un¬ 
derrate Mr. Lyman’s skill.” 

With that, she turned impatiently away, 
and Stephen was compelled to smother his 
mortification for the second time. 

“The dear angel,” he thought; “she will 
not listen to a word of warning, and I must 
contrive to be of service to her in some other 
way. Thank the Lord that, though my good 
friend Lyman is an ignoramus on the water 
(and not much better on the land), I know 
every crook and turn of the bay, and am per¬ 
fectly at home with a few heaving planks 
boneatli my feet, nor necessitated to ask any 
odds of the best old salt of them all. My 
head maybe too thick for money-making, bat 
I can steer a craft equal to any crack pilot 
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on the Jersey shore. Thank the Lord, I say, 
for now it will be something wonderful if 
Maud Meredith does not have two lovers 
instead of one, on board the boat that sails 
to-morrow P 

And Stephen marched out upon the veran¬ 
da and set to whistling again—this time a 
low, soft melody into which the music of the 
orchestra, sweeping out in savage, exultant 
marches, or trailing a minor sweetness in 
birdlike waltzes, brought no clangor of 
discord. 


II. 

It was half past eleven when Maud and 
Mr. Lyman stood on the beach, the next 
morning, fully equipped for their expedition. 
The boat was moored near at hand, as neat 
and stanch a little craft as one need care to 
see, ready to spread its white wings over the 
water. 

Overhead, a lurid sun looked down from a 
brazen sky, the result, perhaps, of the blood- 
dabbled horizon of the preceding night. A 
low moan seemed to be coming from afar out 
at sea, as if the million dead were astir on 
that day of all others, and w’ere crying out 
against the pitiless waves that had engulfed 
them. The tide was low down, but at the 
water's edge crisp bits of yellow foam flecked 
the amber sands, and tlie bay w'as all of a 
wrinkle with the salt sea breeze that was 
blowing. 

The boatman, a bronzed, wrinkled old man, 
stood in the bow of the boat, shading a pair 
of keen, restless eyes with one hand, and 
peering fii*st into the sultry sky, then over 
the moaning water, as if he scented danger. 
Ho turned as Mr. Lyman and Maud took 
their places in the boat, barely glancing at 
the two. 

“ The signs be mighty bad, mister,” he said, 
in a cracked, husky voice, now keeping his 
eyes turned resolutely away. “ The sky’s 
uncanny, and don’t you hear that moan corn¬ 
in’ out o’ the heart o’ the sea? Them’s bad 
omens for this shore, mister.” 

“ Humph 1” muttered Lyman, angrily. 
“ Peace, babbler 1 There’s not a cloud in the 
sky, as you can see for yourself. Cease your 
old woman’s croak in gs and set the sails.” 
Then he turned to Maud. 

assure you there is not the slightest 
danger. Miss Meredith. Shall we go on ?” 

She, in turn, swept both sky and water 
with an intent eye. To her unaccustomed 


vision, they only revealed a oertaiiip salifls 
power, latent as the fire In steeL Moreow,'- 
she could nut forget that Stephen Trevor had 
urged her not to depart on this exciuiloiii 
A pink flush crept into either cheek. 

“ We will go,” she said. 

The boatman did not stir, hut still stood 
leaning against the side, stroking his griailed 
beard. Lyman’s brow darkened. He stepped 
nearer, looking at him more curiously than 
he had done before. 

You are not the person of whom I hired 
the boaC* he exclaimed, in surprise and aiH 
ger. “ Why has a change been made P* 

The man gave his tarpaulin an extra twttdi 
that pulled it lower over his eyes than ever. 

That were Ben, my mate, mister,” be an¬ 
swered. “He were took with one o^ Ms 
spells again, and I had to fill his place. Poor 
Ben. He’s been troubled with ’em nigh on 
to ten year, now.” 

Lyman looked dark again. "Wliat do I 
care? Look alive, man, or Ben will have a 
second successor. Do you comprehend T* 


“Ay, ay, sir.” 

This time the sailor went about his busi¬ 
ness. The boat was launched, the sail seC^ 
and her pi*ow “cleaved the waters like a 
thing of life.” 

Maud was charmed. Her eyes sparkled, 
and the color glowed redder upon her cheeb% 
as she sat in the stem, watching the recedfa^ 
shore. She was in a gay, tantalizing mood^ 
though she must have known that Hr. 
man had planned this sail on purpose to mahs 
a formal declaration. The sly vdtch was m 
full of chatter as some provoking 
and bad a bit of pleasantry on hand when¬ 
ever he attempted to speak of love. 

“ This is the happiest hour of my life,” be 
ejaculated, as they swept into the open seat 

“ Delightfhl,” murmured Maud, sweetly. 

“ I wish it might last forever.” 

“Dear me, hpw can you say that?” re¬ 
turned the little hypocrite with charming un¬ 
consciousness. “ It is very nice for a few 
hours; but then I should soon tire of Ik 
There would be no flirting, no dressing te 
parties, and all that; ugh!” ^ 

She shrugged her shoulders, petnlaatiy, 
and Giles found himself compelled to reeerve 
his fine speeches for more fitting occasion. 

The sailor kept his distance, busy with the 
management of the boat. But, no 
how closely he might be occupied, he ooald 
find time for ftequent though covert i^oes 
directed towards the two sitting in the ite m 
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Feriiapt the sight of the lovers brought up 
some old memories. No life is so poor and 
barren that it may not have some romance to 
svwten it Every Bottom is pretty sure, 

. sodaer or later, to find a Titania to stroke his 
amiable ears. 

And still the sea continued its moan, flash¬ 
ing up powdery jets of foam, here and there, 
fbr tears. The boatman listened uneasily. 

« Hadn’t we better shorten sail and put 
abont, mister?” he asked, finally. *‘lt will 
be Uowiu’ big guns afore long, if 1 can read 
the signs aright.” 

Lyman had made no progress towards ac- 
oom^hing the object of the expedition, and 
was cross in consequence. 

**Keep stndght ahead,” he said shortly. 

They bore down in the direction of Hurdle 
Idand, coming to anchor under its precipi- 
\aaa shore. A new whim had seized upon 
HanA. She knew there was fishing tackle on 
board, and wished to try her skilL 

"It would be delightful to take a whale or 
a shark home with us,” she said, laughingly; 
“ the Point House belles would be so horrified.” 

The boatman was standing near by, at the 
tlnote. 

" There be land sharks as well as water 
sharks, miss,” he muttered, in his huskiest 
' tone of voice. 

Mand started, and turned, with bated 
breath '; but the boatman became unaccount- 
• ably busy with the sails all at once, and kept 
his back towards her. 

The fishing was profitless work—nobody 
cau^t anything. But the sun glared hotter 
and hotter while they were at it, and began 
to creep down the western sky. The sea sent 
I up its moaning like a troubled human heart. 
The water was streaked with purple lines, 
and yellow bits of foam lay here and there. 

Lyman and Maud were chatting at their 
dd rapid rate, and the boatman, reclining 
against the side of the little cabin, was lazily 
listenings Suddenly he started to his feet 
with wonderful alacrity for a person of his 
apparent years, and began pulling in the 
ancdior hand over hand. Lyman observed 
the movement. 

“What is it, my man?” he asked. 

Por answer, the boatman pointed westward, 
Just above the beetling cliflh under which they 
were anchored. Of a sudden the sun seemed 
^ .to have gone out in a wan, ghastly glare. 

[ Below, an awfhl calm had fallen, treacherous 
I as death. Up the sky strode jagged masses 
of dkmds ftowning black, and throwing out 
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shadowy arms here and there, as if feeling 
for their prey. The silence momentarily 
grew more intense and intolerable—more 
ominous. The three felt the change, even 
as they looked. 

“ Good God!” cried Lyman, aghast, “ there’s 
a squall right upon us !” 

He started to his feet, some of the color 
gone from his face. Maud gave a second 
glance into the sky. She remained perfectly 
quiet a moment, and then crossed over to 
where the boatman stood, working with 
might and main to clear the vessel. 

“ Is there any danger?” she asked, in a low, 
intent tone. 

“Don’t know, miss. Might as well hope 
for the best, though,” said he, briefly, not so 
much as looking at her. 

Lyman swaggered towards them. 

“Pooh,” he muttered, trying to speak as- 
suringly, “there’s nothing to frighten one, 
though I was somewhat startled at first It’s 
only a little bluster that may not reach us at 
all.” 

The sailor blurted out some expression that 
was not exactly scriptural, but kept his face 
averted, and still worked away as if for dear 
life. The black horror swept toward them 
like a winged demon; the heaven frowned 
abqye, and the rocky isle frowned beside 
them, the two threatening all sorts of evils. 

Out of the dead calm, like the breath of 
an angel, swept a capful of wind. The 
boatman shook loose the linen, which, catch¬ 
ing the breeze, spread out like the wings of 
a bird, snow-white, then taking the helm, the 
vessel stood shivering one instant, and then 
glided through the waves at right angles to 
the island, its movements graceful as those of 
a high-born dame. 

A heavy roar of thunder rolled along the 
sky. 

“Are you sure we are pursuing the wiser 
course?” asked Lyman, grown anxious again. 
“ Would it not be better to return to our old 
anchorage ?” 

“ We’ll be on the rocks soon enough as it is, 
I reckon,” growled the boatman, doggedly. 
“ They’d suck us in like a whirlpool.” 

The wind came in pufiTs, but freshened 
every minute, sometimes bending the masts 
before it. Lyman crawled about on deck in 
a state bordering upon firenzy now that he 
was in real peril. Maud stood watching him, 
her face pale, her lips apart Only once, how¬ 
ever, did she utter one word that sounded 
like a reproach. 
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“ I thought you were a great sailor, Mr. 
Lymau,’^ she then remarked. ** Otherwise, I 
should not have trusted myself in your care; 
but you are really more helpless than am I.” 

Then she sat down clinging to whatever 
object she could lay hands on. The mis¬ 
erable man crouched near, looking at her 
appealingly every now and then, but too 
thoroughly frightened to try to excuse his 
conduct. 

The boat left behind it a long shining streak 
flecked with foam. The mad demon in the 
sky came tearing and bellowing after, howling 
out its fury, at last. The mast shivered and 
creaked, and the keel was lifted half out of sky. 
the water. Maud clasped her hands. 

“ Is there no hope ?” she asked, despairingly. 

Lyman covered his eyes shudderingly, not 
daring to look into the black depths of the 

“ None. We are lost,” he groaned. 

The boatman heard the answer, and began 
to growl again, this time more savagely than 
ever. 

“ Stop your mouth, you lubber,” he roared, 
giving over all show of respect for the pitia¬ 
ble coward. “If it wasn’t for the miss, yon¬ 
der, I should say the sooner we went to Davy 
Jones’s locker the better. There would be 
two rogues the less among the sinners.” 

Lyman was silent, too dispirited to resent 
sucli words. A handful of spray, snow-white, 
came dashing into the boat, drenching him 
to the skin. He crawled nearer the cabin, 
making a wry face, and spitting the brine 
from his mouth. 

The boatman, working hard at the helm, 
heard the splash of the water. He looked 
grave, but broke into a shrill whistle, finally, 
that was audible above the roar of the wind. 
Maud heard it and glanced at him sharply, 
then hid her face. When she raised it again, 
it wore a calmer and braver look. 

Silence had fallen between the three. The 
boatman broke it, calling out sharply: 

“ Lyman, a word with you I” 

The poor fellow crawled slowly from where 
he lay. 

“You love life, and wish to save it, I reck¬ 
on, mister,” said the boatman. “I know 
these waters like a book, and there’s one 
chance for us, though it’s a risk to run. 
Three miles ahead, on the north side of Gir¬ 
dle Island Is a narrow inlet that will float us. 
The high shores shut off the wind, and if we 
can double the point we’re safe enough. 
There’ll be an awful sea ruimin’, but we must 
take our chance.” 


“Anything to get rid of this cursed sqaell,* 
growled Lyman, not knowing what else to 
say. 

“ Take the tiller then. Keep her 
ahead, and stand firm, for your life.” 

Lyman dropped into his place. His ihes 
was white, and his hands shook. He seemed 
vainly trying to summon courage for the duty 
before him. 

. The tiller began to swing round. Two 
white, shapely hands pushed suddenly past 
his, and grasped it firmly and steadily. Hand 
Meredith stood there, her eyes kindling^ her 
cheeks aflame. 

“ This is my part,” she said, resolutely. “I 
have a life to save, and cannot stand by with¬ 
out doing something to help myself. See, 1 
am calmer than you, Giles, and stronger. Go 
away I” 

The boatman looked at her keenly. He 
saw a true, trusty face and great shadowy 
eyes wide open with an appealing IooIl He 
knew that she was to be relied on. 

“ Get up, Lyman,” he said, hi the tone he 
would have used in speaking to a dog. 

Maud gave him a grateful look. 

“ Thank you, Stephen Trevor,” she said. . 

Lyman, crouching near, regarded the two 
steadily a moment, and then mattered an 
oath, startled out of his fear, even. 

“A thousand furies!” he ]relled. “Is It 
really you, Trevor? Why are you masquer- - 
ading in this style?” 

Stephen answered nothing; hut tender¬ 
hearted Maud turned swiftly. 

“It was for my sake,” she said, sofUj, 
“ though God knows I never deserved andi 
goodness.” 

She kept fast hold of the tiller, beginning 
to cry quietly. Stephen longed to take her 
into his great, brawny arms, but the bladr 
cloud in the sky was swooping lower, eager t« 
shut them in, and the time had come for ac 
tion. It came driving onward with an awfU* 
inarticulate roar, like the shrieking of myriad 
fiends, or the howling of lost souls. A gust 
of fiercer wind than any that had precedled 
bent the masts like reeds. Stephen spnng 
forward, thinking in some way to relieve tfab 
strain. 

At that moment a terrible darkness 
over them; one loud continuous roar iUlad 
the air, more awful than anything they had, 
as yet, experienced; blinding flashes of Ught- 
ning leaped hot from the very heart of tha 
blackness to fall hissing into the water. Ah 
instant later, something crashed sharply 
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dwfB th«lr heads; one half the mast dropped 
riiQit OTer the bows, dragging the heavy sail 
. Into the water. 

boat began to swing. When the first 
■tanned sensation was past, Stephen sprang 
hr the tiller. Maud was not there—she was 
nowfaeiB to be seen on the deck! 

‘‘God of mercy P he cried, wringing his 
hands. Then speech and strength failed 
Mm. 

The rain fell about him in torrents, hut 
the darkness lifted a little, and he saw a few 
tingled locks of hair floating among the sails 
over the side of the boat. Somehow, the 
anvas must have been twisted about Maud 
Vf the wlhd, and so had dragged her with it 
into the sea. 

I^man lay Uke a log on the deck. Stephen 
him roughly by the shoulder and 
dragged him to the tiller. The strength of a 
domh'men seemed to be in him. 

“Keep it firm, this time, or Pll throttle 
jDOy” he roared, foaming with rage. 

Lyman was pale as the dead, but something 
in the man’s eye compelled obedience. There 
might be hope of escape from the warring 
elements, but a man who spoke and looked 
JUbb that would show no mercy. 

St^hen knotted a rope about his waist, 
md leaped into the boiling water that was 
Mdered all the more appalling by the debris 
tf the broken and dismantled mast, strips of 
lagged canvas, and ropes all in a snarl that 


(lied it. Salt spray dashed blindingly over 
lilm, aiid stopped his breath, at times, but he 
Vrofcally worked his way onward to where 
Inanimate form was tangled in the 
when he commenced cutting and 
hlng away with his pocket-knife, and soon 
her free. Even then the sea tugged 
tieally at the two, as if reluctant to give 
^ Its prey, hut Stephen succeeded in reach- 
j!bg the Iboat again, bearing the unconscious 
]||H clasped tig^htly in his arms. 

, He dropped weakly on the deck, shedding 
Itome very childish tears, careless now of the 
Wn of the tempest, or the fierce glare of the 
talng that seemed to be cutting the air 
a knife. Death would not have been a 
lerybard portion, since she he loved must 
diaie It with him, If he continued to hold 
lier deeped like that' 


He left her once, to cut loose the dragging 
sail; then went back again. While he sat 
chafing her cold hands and sheltering her 
head on his breast, Lyman, from his place at 
the tiller, watched the two in a dazed, bewil¬ 
dered way, as if not quite sure whether they 
were earthly like himself, or whether the 
storm-fiend had let loose these phantoms to 
mock him. 

Presently the wind fell into silence again, 
and overhead the sky opened into clear, pure 
depths of promise. The storm swept bellow¬ 
ing onward as rapidly as it had arisen, and 
by-and-by hung curtain-like in the far hori¬ 
zon. The sun came out, a great, burning ball 
in the western heaven, and tipped the foam- 
capped waves with fire. 

The boat was little else than a sparless 
wreck. The surf, rolling solemnly inward in 
long, low breakers bore it steadily landward, 
where there was only the danger of drifting 
it on a sunken rock, or of stranding it on 
some rocky beach. But no such destiny 
awaited its human freight, for presently a 
stanch little boat shot out of the entrance 
to the bay, and bore gallantly down to the 
rescue. 

It was at tills moment, when the coming 
boat was only a mere speck upon the water, 
that Maud heaved a gasping sigh, and slowly 
awoke from that sleep of unconsciousness. 
She found strong arms about ber->arms that 
would never weary of their burden. 

Steve,” she whispered, softly. 

He stooped and kissed her. She held him 
there, putting her lips close to his ear. 

“Steve,” she said, “there is sepnething I 
longed to say to you when we both stood 
face to face with the danger that is passed. 

I expected to die, but I was glad—really glad 
—to think that we were sure of sharing the 
same fate, whatever that might be. And, O • 
Steve, I did so long to tell you what a grand, 
brave man I thought you for risking your life, 
as I know you have, for such a silly chit of a 
girl as I am.” 

She clung to him, crying quietly. He held 
her close, his heart too full for words. He 
had brought her out of the jaws of death, 
even, and the gift of the life he had saved 
was, assuredly, the only return she could 
make. 
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HIS FIRST LOVE. 


BY GBACE H. HOBB. 


Come sit down, ray love, in this grove; 

In shade let us linger a while; 

It suits with my sad, sombre mood, 
Away from the sun’s garish snule I 

Sit down, now, sweetheart, by my side, 
And hear of my first boyish love; 
Nay, do not be jealous of her, 

Nor further away from me move I 

She had not thy bright hazel eyes, 

For hers were a soft, tender blue; 

O, why do you tremble, my love ? 

She never was rival to you I 

She had not thy brown glossy curls. 
Her tresses were fair burnished gold; 
But, ah I are you weeping, my girl ? 

It can’t be at what I have told! 


I worshipped her, then, with first 
But breathed unto her not a word; 

O, turn not away thy dear &iC6, 

Till all of my story you’ve heard I 

But soon she was laid neath the grass; 

My anguish bow then could 1 veil! 

Ah, dearest, what aileth thee now ? 

Thy lips and thy cheeks have grown pak| 

O sweet! ’twas a story I made; 

She never was aught unto mel 
Now open again thy brbwn eyes^ 

The rose on thy cheeks let me see I 
« * * « • 

A fool I have been for my painst 
I ought to have known it, I’m i 
Nor spoke to a woman 1 love 
Of one I had worshipped hefiuel 


CRUISE IN A CHINESE GUNBOAT. 


BY I. P. MILLEB. 


SnAXGHAi, China, is not a very inviting 
place in which to spend a lifetime. In the 
middle of a low, flat country, intersected by 
numerous canals, with not even the smallest 
elevation of laud visible from any point, in 
any direction; with its naiTow footpaths, 
dignified with the name of streets, crowded 
with a filthy population, all dressed in one 
style; with vile smells on every hand; and 
with the dull, dingy color of the earthenware 
tiles, of which all the houses are built, a less 
inviting place of residence would be hard to 
find, without going to some other Chinese 
city. This description applies only to old 
Shanghai, the city proper. “ English Town ” 
and “French Town,” outside the high tile 
walls of the old city, have broad streets, kept 
scrupulously clean by the labor of petty 
Chinese criminals, trees, lawns, gardens and 
fine large buildings. “American Town” is 
but little better than “ China Town,” as our 
government never had anything to do with it 
—our men-of-war took possession of it for a 
while, to guard our consul and citizens fh)m 
danger during the great Taeping rebellion; 
that was all. The danger over, the settle¬ 
ment wa 3 deserted by the sailors and reoccu¬ 


pied by the Chinese. England and 
held on to their “ concessions,” 
called, and have made them really fiuo-li 
towns. 

But it is no place—neither English, 
nor China Towns—for a man withoub T 
Chinese labor is so very cheap that 
roan who should attempt to compete i 
would starve; so, unless in some mantifi^ 
nected with the consulates, or some; 
great trading firms who ship teas to ] 
and America, even the cutest Yankee ^ 
have hard work to make a living ther&^ 

In the year 1866 I found myself edi^ 
that inviting city. I had bew paid offjj 
the ship in which I had lately bfljen t 
mate—for a very good reason; 
bumped her on a rock on the coastjaC j 
and she was now lying (and I 
lies) a dismantled hulk In the great ] 
Kiang, having been oon49inned and epl 

I had but little moift^* Whfle In jajj 
had drawn to a pretty g^ eitent 1 
back wages, to purchase " curios 
with no very enviable foelings 
down one afternoon to watch the i 
ships anchored in the rive^ and tha 1 
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sUe fleet of Junks and sampans (small boats) 
that were constantly passing on tins great 
watery highway of China. The city is some 
fiaty miles from the mouth of the river— at 
least,, ftom the place where the river gets 
narrow enough to seem like a river; for after 
thhTang-tse and Hankow join, their united 
waters stretch to such a width that it is only 
In very clear weather that both banks can be 
Shaughai is in reality seventy miles 
im the muddy Yellow Sea—following the 
windings of the river. 

, At Pootuiig, on the opposite side from the 
resident merchants have erected a 
lookout stand, ih>m which any “white 
ships ” that may be coining up the 
ifsr are reported long before they are in 
it fbom the city. 

On the afternoon of which I speak I was 
Ing how to get clear of Shanghai— 
|rtwther to ship before the mast ere ray few 

e ifaitng dollars were gone or not— I ob- 
ed a flag displayed fVom the watch-tower 
ItPootung; and asking a white man (China- 
Mn are not ‘‘white men,” in sailors’ p^ar- 
nee,) its meaning, he informed me that a 
jlpinier was coming up the river. This was 
10 Bncommon occurrence, as many large 
similar to those in oiTr own 
traverse the inland rivers of China, or 
gaged in the coasting trade; but a 
flag was soon displayed beneath the 
yellow flag with a nondescript red 
depicted on it. 

AP* said the gentleman, “ sht’s a China- 
' It’ll be a Chinese gunboat, most likely 
.the rlrer-boats that are owned by CUina- 
either the English or Yankee colors, 
i’t seen a fighting John Chinaman up 
rpy for a good while.” 
hour later the Chinaman-steamer hove 
it^ steaming np the river at a fair rate 
She was no very terrible looking 
, A paddle-wheel steamer of less than 
hundred tons burthen; with a walking- 
working high in the air; two small 
flmr or five very large, pointed flags, 
of the one on the watch-tower; 
II guns, of French make, and one long 
•four pounder for armament, and a 
of Chinese sailors —this was the im- 
man-of-war. She brought up nearly 
\% of where I was seated, and lowered a 
which pnlled in for a landing stage a 
the river. 

oflieer, evidently “one hav!n.g au- 
Jamped ashore, jabbered a little in 


Chinese to the boatmen (who at once put off 
for the steamer again), and started at a rapid 
walk towards China Town, which lies higher 
up the river than eitlier English or French 
Towns. I noticed that his brown face had 
nothing Celestial about it, and that his walk 
was that of a nervous, active man—wholly 
unlike the movements of a Chinaman; but 
he was dressed in genuine Chinese costume, 
and wore a pig-taii that would have been the 
delight of a mandarin’s heart. As he drew 
nearer I turned away to look at the steamer 
again, and as I did so, I struck a match on a 
piece of sand-paper wliich I kept glued in the 
crown of my hat—a fashion I had had ever 
since I was a boy. 

The Chinese officer abruptly stopped in his 
rapid walk, stared straight at me for a mo¬ 
ment, and then grasped my hand, giving it a 
most un-Chinese shake and squeeze, as he 
exclaimed in such Englisli as never John 
Chinaman yet spoke: 

“By the Lord Harry 1 you’re either Dick 
Murray or the old boy himself. How in the 
name of all that’s comical did you come here?” 

The man knew me, that was certain; for 
Dick Murray was a “purser’s name” under 
which I had sailed in a Hobartowir wlialer, 
ten years before, when I had been compelled 
to ship uuder an assumed name, as I had 
taken French leave of anotlier vessel a few 
days previously. I returned his cordial grasp 
by another as cordial, but wholly failed to 
make out who he was; yet he seemed like an 
old friend, from the moment he accosted me 
by my old name. If the reader has ever been 
in that most lonely of all places, a large city 
where all are strangers, and has suddenly 
been spoken to in a familiar manner by some 
old acquaintance, some idea may be formed 
of my delight at this unexpected rencontre. 

“Don’t you know me, Dick?” said the 
stranger, with a laugh; “I knew it must be 
you as soon as I saw that bit of sand paper 
stuck in the top of your hat. Have you for¬ 
gotten Si Edmnmis? He hasn’t forgotten 
Dick Murray, an>how.” 

I knew him then, well enough. Si Ed¬ 
munds was my mate in the Hobartown 
“spouter,” and a good fellow he was, too. 
His sea-chest happened to be rather empty 
when he Joined, while mine was chock full of 
good sea-clothes; so we had gone chums— 
and never had a quarrel from the day we 
first met till we parted, some seven years be¬ 
fore the present meeting—SI to go to India 
and 1 to the Australian gold-fields. • 
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‘‘ Look here, Si,” said I, ^tter our first in¬ 
terchange of inquiries and congratulations 
was over, “ what are you doing in this rig— 
what sort of a billet have you got, anyway ?” 

O, I’ve got a good billet—don’t you see 
that warlike-looking craft off there, flying the 
Chinese colors? That’s the imperial gun¬ 
boat Fueng-li, and I’m her captain! But 
come along, if you’ve nothing to do. I’m 
going up tc/ old Shanghai on business, and 
coming right back. But what are you doing, 
yourself?” 

As we wended our way to the old city, and 
through its crowded alleys, I gave Edmunds a 
sketch of my movements since he and I 
parted, winding up by saying: 

“ What in the world to do now I don’t 
know.” 

“ I’ll tell you what to do,” said Edmunds; 
‘‘ when we get back to the English concession, 
we’ll have your traps aboard the steamer at 
once; there’s plenty of room for you there, 
and plenty of Chinamen to wait on you. I’m 
going down around Hainan and Formosa in 
a day or two—the pirates are pretty busy 
round those Islands just now. So you’ll have 
a chance to see some fun—and perhaps to 
make a‘ dollar. Anyway, you will get to 
Foo-Chaii by going with me, and there are 
always plenty of Yankee ships there, if you 
want to ship.” 

That night I found myself on board a war- 
yessel, for the first time in my life. She was 
a light draft boat, which had been purchased 
two yeai*s before from an American specu¬ 
lator by the imperial government. She was 
pretty strongly built originally, and her bow 
had been strengthened since her purchase, 
by the addition of timber inside and planking 
without. Her crew were all Chinese; but 
her chief engineer was an Englishman, her 
gunner a Russian, and her captain, Edmunds, 
an American. I had a stateroom next the 
latter’s; and as I sat with him that night, 
smoking a cigar and talking of olden times, 
I asked him about his vessel and himself, 
since we parted. 

His story was soon told.- He had at first 
gone to India, where he left his ship. He had 
then joined a Macao (Portuguese) “ 1 archer” 
—a nondescript craft, half junk and half ship 
—in the Chinese coasting trade. His ad¬ 
ventures in that vessel need not be recounted 
here; it is enough to say that at last he had 
joined the steamer “Pueblo” as mate, had 
then become her captain—and when she was 
purchased by the Chinese and her name 


changed to Fneng-li, be bad been 1 
command. 

He had brought more than 
junk to grief, and was regarded as a1 
skillful commander, not only by the 
but by the merchants and traders i 
coast; this much I learned at a 
from other sources. He did not 
think his vessel a match for an iron 
said he should not fear to engage a 
three times his force in men and gnus 
said he, “ my Chinamen are welLdr 
they fight well enough when they hai 
men to back ’em up; but they aren’t 
depend on mostly. It’s our steam 11 
the steamer s bow is what does the 
for us. I shouldn’t like to pat 
against one of the American or Bi! 
o-war, but she'll knock a hole in \ 
thing in the shape of a junk. 
Chinamen go overboard like rats,i 
see a steamer coming for ’em end : 
only great danger is, if they shoald) 
hit our walking-beam with a i 
disable us; but they use stink-] 
and canister, mostly, so there I 
of that. I consider this dh 
real service on this coast than^ 
there is,” pointing his thumb Ini 
where the American double-ofid 
name lay. 

Three days later I looked bach i 
country between Shanghai and 
that city—I hope and trust for the ] 

I never wish to see it again. Soon i 
out on the China Sea— but not fhr. 
slowly down along the coasts ! 
his three Chinese pilots threading '' 
inside sand banks, and throng^ 
among rocks and reefs, where only I 
timate acquaintance with every t 
ger could have secured our 
captain seemed to know perfectly i 
he was about; frequently some] 
unarmed fishing-junk would be > 
narrowly overhauled, while a 
trader, with perhaps a dozei 
guns frowning fh>m her aides i 
stern, would be passed unnoticed. 

I remarked to Edmunds 
huge junk we had just passed, j 
two guns, big and litUe, in 
decks, looked much more ] 
than the one we were making 
half her size, with no 
crew were all engaged 
side, as she lay to under short | 
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. ‘Looked more likely to be a pirate!” said 
lie; ‘why, man, they are aXL pirates—only 
don’t hangout a sign. We can’t take 
iiam beeauae ^ey look like pirates—they all 
look that way to me—but we look for pirated 
eogo; thafb pretty much all we have to go 
l»,fcr it^s hard work to catch ’em at it. 
iniit Ug ftilow we’ve Just passed does a little 
piiwonee in a while, when he sees a good 
I’ve no doubt; but he hasn’t been 
my of it very lately, or he would have 
tthd to get ont of our way or to conceal his 
Ama Bnt here we are at the fisherman— 
tWn have some ilresh fish, at all events, for 
ontdlnuer.’’ 

[ SCbe Bteamer was stopped, and a boat, com- 
one of the Chinese officers, and 
bj-a well-armed crew, pulled away 
fl^ fisherman, which was an eighth of a 
diltant We saw the boat go alongside, 
te oflicer Jump on board. Then there 
wdttle oonfu^on on her deck, and then 
'ofldhr i^peared on the junk’s high poop, 
Ilia Ug hat to the steamer. The crew 
llway* at.their stations whenever we 
igany vessel, so Edmunds instantly 
Bad, close up to and alongside of 
lank; A colloquy between the captain 
jib Chinese subordinate took place, as 
tm veasels were within easy speaking 
; at the end of which the officer dis- 
bneared again amongst her crew. 
£?Thare’ft aometiiing wrong aboard there,” 
Xdmandi, to me; ^*they didn’t want to 
oflleer search their hold. 1 shall take 
||^ 1 n;aa a prize, whether we find anything 
|Mlt » t o pay ’em for their impudence!” 

Ihw minutes passed and the officer again 
hailing Edmunds from the junk’s 
^ A number of the Chinese were about 
itjnuuiy gesticulating violently, and all talk- 
M once. Our captain listened to the re- 
of hb fnbrior, and then turning to me, 


Urted: 


PVwergot that fellow fast enough, Dick; 
b got allka, tea, and a lot of general cargo, 

Mb hold.” 

I VbH.”. md I, ‘ how does that give yon a 
on him? he may be a trader.” 
f^aoUP was the answer; ^traders don’t 
fishing, with their hold half full of 
eaigo. He wanted us to run past 
^IfiUiout overhauling him; I don’t fancy 
captured a ship—he has probably 
Noliat he has got from some wreck, 
ato fiwatow he goes, at any rate.” • 

! her crew were transferred to the 



Fileng-li, and a prize-crew sent on board 
under the officer who had first boarded her; 
a hawser was attached, and we started on, to 
tow the prize into Swatow, where we arrived 
all right—and where the junk was condemned, 
as well as her crew—the former sold and the 
latter executed. As Edmunds had supposed, 
the goods on board the junk were taken from 
a wreck—a Danish barque which had 
grounded'on a sand-bank near the entrance 
to the Foo-Chau river—and consisted of part 
of her cargo and her ship’s stores. A French 
war steamer which went down the river from 
Foo-Chau to the barque’s assistance as soon 
as news of the disaster was received, found 
only a dismantled, empty hulk. Her hold 
was cleared; and her still bloody decks told 
the fate of her crew. Not a man of them was 
left alive. Some of the barque’s cargo was 
identified in that junk; and her entire crew, 
some sixty in number, were beheaded by the 
authorities. Some of them maintained that 
they had never seen the Dane, having joined 
the junk at a later date, and perhaps their 
statements were true; but the China author¬ 
ities were determined to put somebody or 
other to death, and they answered the pur¬ 
pose as well as any oUiers would have done. 

Several weeks were spent in Swatow before 
the affair was settled. In the meantime 1 
enjoyed myself very well; whenever 1 chose 
to take a ramble, one of the steamer’s officera, 
who spoke a little English, was always sent, 
with two or three men, to accompany and 
guide me about the city and surrounding 
country. My nights were always spent on 
boai’d the steamer. At last wo were again 
ready for sea; and two days following the ex¬ 
ecution of the pirates (so rapid is Chinese 

just ice” in its operation) we steamed out 
of the river, and off for a cruise around 
Hainan. 

Here six weeks were spent, boarding junks, 
running along the shore and peeping into 
inlets, without catching any more prizes. 
Many of the junks would have been a heavy 
overmatch for the Fueng-li had it not been 
for the latter’s steam—some of them mount¬ 
ing as many as twenty guns of various sizes, 
from thirty-two pounders down to a kind of 
swivel, called a gingall, which worked on a 
pivot on the junk’s rail, and threw a one- 
pound ball; but Edmunds found nothing to 
induce him to seize any of them. Some of 
them were engaged in the coolie slave-trade 
(for it was nothing else), furnishing cargoes 
of wretched beings to the splendid clippers— 
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mostly American ships—which were employ¬ 
ed in transporting the unfortunate creatures 
to the Chincha Islands and to Cuba, where 
their condition was very much worse than 
ever was that of the negroes in our once slave¬ 
holding territory. We saw a number of these 
with full loads of human merchandize, their 
own countrymen, which they had procured 
partly by deception and partly by force, 
bound to the Portuguese station at Macao 
which is the great coolie market of China. 

Our stock of coal was husbanded with the 
utmost care. When the wind was sufficient¬ 
ly favorable to render our limited amount of 
canvas available, the fires were banked up, 
and we jogged along leisurely under sail 
alone; but it was very slow work, our paddle 
wheels held too much water for swift sailing. 
At night, also, we generally anchored; but 
with all this saving of our fuel, the large 
amount with which we had sailed from Swa- 
tow was now getting very small. Edmunds 
was dissatisfied with his ill luck, for he said 
he had never been compelled tb return from 
a cruise empty-handed before; and he did 
not like the idea of making a blank expe¬ 
dition at all. 

One afternoon, two or three hours before 
sunset, a sail was made out in the offing— 
evidently not a Junk, but a good-sized vessel, 
square-rigged, and bound for some port on 
the China coast. We paid little attention to 
her, as she was no game for the Fueng-li; 
but Edmunds observed to me, as we took a 
parting look at her, after coming to an 
anchorage at sundown, “ that fellow had bet¬ 
ter give this island a wide berth, if he knows 
when he’s well oflf. Those sand-banks are no 
playthings to get amongst without a pilot.” 
That evening he told us (the gunner, engineer 
and myself) that he should make a start in 
two or three days for Swatow or Shanghai; 
hut that he would have one more look up a 
certain inlet before he started. 

Next morning the anchor was lifted, and 
we pa<ldled moderately along to doable a cape 
some ten miles from our last anchoring-place. 
Plenty of junks were in sight, as usual, but 
there was nothing to excite our curiosity or 
our hopes of a prize. Our breakfast had been 
served on deck, as was often done in very 
pleasant weather, the captain, gunner, en¬ 
gineer, two of the Chinese officers and my¬ 
self constituting the mess, and we were 
sihoking after our meal, and lazily chatting, 
when one of the under-officers apprr)ached 
Edmunds and said something in Chinese. 


What he said was beyond my i 
but it scattered our party at once, 
was on the bridge, and tbe 
gunner at their stations, issuing i 
unknown (to me) tongue, in a i 
the cloud of black smoke from our ] 
and the constantly-increasing 
which our paddle-wheels beat the^ 
evidenced that more steam was Mng 
than we had carried for many daya \ 
went up to where Edmunds was i 
the bridge, scanning the projecting ] 
tbe aid of a glass. 

“ What’s in the wind. Si 1 1 
“Don’t know,” was the ansv 
Chinamen say they heard several 
while we were at breakfast; but 1< 
anything, did you? By the 
heard it then, though.” 

Sure enough, while he was 
report of a cannon sounded plaluly-i 
ears; then a second and a third. 

“ Give her the steam, Charlie,” i 
munds, to the engineer, down 
tube; “ give her all you can. 
going yet; we’ll have a finger 
we're lucky;” and turning to 
tinned, “that’s the ship we saw 
ril bet. He’s got among the \ 
that side the island, and thej 
are at him; if he keeps his deck i 
get there he’ll be all right; if he | 
overpowered, there’ll be some ^ 
he belongs. But we'll have a junk-^ 
take in, either way.” 

I could hardly contemplate tbe ] 
a fight with regular pirates so \ 
munds did; but he was used to It, ^ 
not. One thing I observed 
which was that the Chinese crew \ 
active and skillful, and were as 
well-trained crew of Americans 
men would have been; but 
pended greatly on their officers ^ 
Edmunds occasionally took a 
cigar, and the Russian gunner ] 
at a short black pipe. Not to be^ 
rest, in case I might have Xo 
my room and procured my rev 
thus armed, 1 again sought the 1 
We passed the cape, and idfl 
down the coast on its other 
see no sign of any conflict,; 
grounded. Junks there were^ ^ 
they all seemed to be 
their way for their various^ ^ 
of tlmm were very near na 
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; ftnd Edmunda laid down his glass 
pl^ed ap hia cigar, saying: 
don’t understand this, anyway; that 
^Mp must be ashore in some of these cursed 
May%l suppose. But it’s all up with him by 
’lUi time—he hasn’t made any noise since 
heard his guns ’tother side of the point.” 
f'Do you maho out anything 1”’ asked the 
r, poking his head out of the engine- 


5* said Edmunds, ** nor hear anything 
‘^•iitherT-heard guns plain enough just after 
we started, but they are still now—don’t hear 

afhlng.* 

-• ‘*ido^ though,” broke in the gunner, who 
* fpohe very good English; ^ and not far off. 


We were nearing another point, behbid 
Whleh we had seyeral times laid at anchor, as 
f^Bieve was an inlet there which extended far 
i^p into the island; how far we did not know. 

It was not more than a quarter of a mile 
^^iddie, and the ftirther shore was a sandy shelf; 
Ibii^of sand, a short distance from that 
and parallel with it, had been our 

_tags ground, our light draft enabling 

■to take adyantage of very shoal water, 
around the point came the sounds 
had caused the gunner’s exclamation; 
ien outburst of shouts and yells, min- 
*wlth musketry. The engineer instantly 
1 , and the gunner passed rapidly 
id to each gun, giving directions, the 

_gnnnei^s mate being in the magazine. 

'e shot out clear of the point, and the cause 
ha firing was plain. At right angles with 
opposite shore, with the sails clewed up, 
heavily to_ seaward, and hard on the 
u a large barque, with her stern 

_She had evidently sailed right 

bank in the darkness of the preced- 
ilghL A mile more of sea room would 
taken her clear, as she would have 
between the island and the outlying 
.anka On the starboard side was a 
jnnk, nearly as long as herself, along- 
if:im ho port side was another one, with 
dose up to the barque’s waist, and 

_ _ji swung to seaward by the ebbing 

It was between the latter Junk and the 
,110^ crew that the fight was going on. 
barque was well manned; and her crew 
barricaded the forward end and port side 
*r poop with casks and spars, and were 
idinjT themsrlves desperately. She was 
luudb heeled to port as to render it diffl- 
t for ihai^hlnese to get on board on the 


star' oard side, except in the waist; nor could 
they use their infernal machines, the suffo¬ 
cating stink-pots. Several of the seamen 
were defending the starboard side, and all the 
rest were battling against tremendous odds 
to beat back the pirates from the barricade, 
or exchanging musket shots with their 
assailants in the seaward junk. 

As we came in full view of this scene, the 
latter’s broadside was towards us; and Ed¬ 
munds, instantly deciding on his “order of 
battle,” called out at once: 

“Give her all the steam you can, Charlie; 
secure your guns there, quick—I’m going 
through that fellow; take that wheel, Dick, 
and show some of your old steering.” 

1 took the wheel, and laid the steamer’s 
bow fair for the junk, amidships. Her men 
were too busy to observe us at first, and we 
bad got half over the intervening distance, 
and the pirates had got the barricade and 
were heating hack their antagonists to the 
taflYail, when we were seen. A tremendous 
outcry ensued—the tables were tunied at 
once. Without waiting for their companions 
to get on board, the men in the seaward 
junk cast off the fastenings, and commenced 
to run up her huge mat-sails, while some of 
her men mustered at the guns. They were 
all too late, either to escape or to hanu us; 
our stem struck her—there was a loud crash, 
a shock on our decks (but nothing to what I 
had expected), and we backed off clear of a 
sinking wreck, with a hole in her side big 
enough to admit an ox team. We were 
unhurt. 

Edmunds had told me that the Chinese 
“ went overboard like rats when they saw a 
steamer coming for ’em end on,” and so it 
proved in this case. Very few of the junk’s 
crew remained on lier deck when we struck 
her; and as we moved around to get at the 
other junk, oxir Russian gunner was coolly 
directing our Chinese musketeers to pick off 
with their small arms the wretches who were 
struggling for their lives in the water. There 
is no mercy in this kind of warfare. Victory 
or death is the word. 

Tlie other junk was making great exertions 
to get clear of the barque, but without avail. 
The tide on her broadside jammed her hard 
against the vessel, and the latter’s crew, en- 
* couraged by the unexpected assistance they 
had received, were acting on the offensive, 
and keeping np a deadly fire on the pirates— 
all of whom had cn>wded on board the junk. 
Perceiving the trap in which she was caught, 
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and that she could bring none of her guns to 
bear on us, Edmunds ordered the gunner to 
try his hand at her with our battery. Steam¬ 
ing slowly past the barque’s stem, gun after 
gun was dischatged within fifty feet of the 
target; and shrieks and cries from the junk 
and cheers from the barque told the effect 
Again and again this was repeated, until the 
wretched Chinamen, unable to return a shot, 
knocked over like niue-pins by the close fire 
from the barque, and with no possibility of 
escape, either jumped overboard or ran below 
in the junk. 

Laying the steamer alongside, Edmunds 
and the gunner led our boarders to the 
attack, meeting the crew of the barque, 
headed by a gigantic negro, on the junk’s 
deck, but no enemy was there, excepting the 
dead and the dying; most of the latter were 
at once despatched by the vengeful seamen— 
and I must own that Edmunds tried but 
little to save them. 

“ It’s no use,” he said, to me; “ they’d only 
have their heads chopped off when we get 
in, and we’ve got enough left for that, as it 
is.” 

The barque was a Prussian, called the 
Vineta, belonging to Stralsund. The first 
guns we had heard had been fired by her, as 
signals to the junks for help. Wlien we had 


heard the second firing, the Jnnk we liedeq^ 
tured was attacking the barque— bat the tW; 
had swept her down atoiigside, and th^ hid- 
managed to beat the pirates back in thalr 
first attack, and to make the barricade whidi 
had served them so well. The junk we lid 
run down had but just arrived and emn 
menced the attack when we appeared and 
smashed her. Eleven of the barque's crav^ 
including her captain, were killed, out of 
twenty-five men. We got her off next 
and she reached Shanghai without Airthtf 
adventure. 

Our prisoners, notwithstanding the niiii- 
bers killed and drow'ued, were more numeioai 
than our own crew. They were all exeeotal 
at Canton, without exception. The Junk «i 
captured mounted fourteen guns^ four cf 
them of heavier calibre than our heavW 
one; and ftx)m the prisoners we learned Ihil 
the other, w^hich sunk before we could seems 
her (or even try to), carried eight guns, and. 
that both were engaged in the slave-tnds: 
The prize w'as taken into Swatow. 

This was the last of my cruising In a. 
Chinese gunboat. I got a passage In a coail^«' 
ing steamer to Hong Eong, from whence 
took passage to New Zealand. Of Edmuiidi.-:: 

I have never heard since I bade him good*lff. * 
in Swatow. 


THE GOLDEN HEART. 


BY FKANK II. AXQIEB. 


The level bars of sunset, streaming across 
the restless sea, were lighting up the west 
with a blaze of crimson fire and changing all 
the little pools along the beach into so many 
mirrors of shining gold. The rolling line of 
surf, transformed by the mellow evening light 
into a foam-capped wall of beryl green, lapped 
the sands in an endless,’ snowy fringe, thun¬ 
dering upon the Aiore with a heavy, ponder¬ 
ous roar and awakening the echoes of the 


blown on shore sorely against their irany 
by the storm which had so recently i 
along the coast. 

Three da>^ had passed since tlie E 
had been lost, hut not yet had the wreck 
lively broken up. All that was left of her 
tact could be seen nearly a mile to sea 
half of a great black hulk with neither 
nor spars and almost without Bhapeu 
bow, tilted up upon the reef where the 
had struck and broken in two, still rem 


weedy rocks and caverns which bordered the 
glistening beach, and formed a dark and fitting 
ftarae to the brighter picture seaward. • Here 
and there, under the shadows of the scattered 
boulders along the sand, little miniature lakes 
left by the receding tide held lazy sprays of 
seaweed idly floating in their clear depths, 
and numberless fantastic shapes of animal 
fife, seldom found so far from deep Water, bUt 


a sort of moumfhl beacon, mariclng the < 
where her gallant <crew had perished,- 
the waves yet continued their fierce 
upon her, and to dash their. fiMm over 
broken timbers with hardly unabated 
With every tide portions of the 1114hted 
sel still came on'shore and covered thef 
with splintered planks and broken 
and barrels, boxes, chests and all the 
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of liar cargo, some of them spoiled, 
of them worth the saving, but all of 
I'.bitiken, bruised and shattered, as 
they had been mercilessly ground in 
A h fe upon the cniel rucks which had been 
*^tatnietion of the ship itself. Some- 
tipei a mast, with slings of ropes and sailors’ 
ifadliBfeliteft knotted round it, was thrown 
the wet sand, telling anew the dreadful 
1 w df that fearful shipwreck, and occasion- 
too^ a still more shocking thing was 
aill^ towed niihlessly upon the hard, white 
Msdi to vemind the living that the deceitful 
itt'wis DO respecter even of the dead. 

As'nearly as coufd be ascertained, all on 
htsid had perished. The hardy wreckers 
iuiiif the shore, used as l!bey were to the 
'iMi bad been more than busy, but now 
iKlfaf labor was nearly done and their searches 
the rocks for at least one portion of 
'HfewCMel’t fteight were discontinued. How 
WMHif^y their task had been accomplished 
rows of rude pine coffins in the 
behind yonder sheltering sandhill had 
efldenoe, but these things now were 
■ad the wind had obliterated even the 
of the wagons which had carried 
. In their place remained only 
sand and the scattered blades of 
waving mournfully in the eveii- 
The wreck-strewn’ shore below 
half the story, but only the sea and the 
knew the rest 

upon the top of a huge boulder 
lay hidf buried in the wet sand, and 
dreamily off over the sunsetrtinted 
\ Ifr. Thomas Brittridge, listening to 
Hinder of the surf at his feet, and anon 
his eyes upon the beach below, as a 
soige, larger than its predecessors, dis- 
thaftinge of rookweed about his seat 
him to shrink from the spray 
flew around him. He had watched 
UtUe WBj sail, shining so brightly 
the distant sky, for upwards of an 
watched it while it passed across 
a qoaner of his arc of vision, each 
growing less, and yet glistening more 
-hdUiantly as it dwindled away and 
evening light flashed to. it a part- 
icroas the waste of waters. The 
ibe past few days had induced a 
ipUtlve mood in Tom. The circum- 
ibe-wreoki'with its sad accompani- 
.deathihis brief- sojourn among the 
of the coast at a time whpn 
of hardship and privation hod 
84 


been most impressively demonstrated to him, 
the awful grandeur and might of the sea, of 
which he had had so fearful an illustration, 
contrasted with its serene and glorious beau¬ 
ty as it appeared in this golden sunset hour, 
had created in Brittridge’s breast a deeper 
feeling than often knew a place there. It 
was something unusual to hear him quote 
poetry, but as he sat in the crimson glow, 
snapping the yellow pods of rockweed be¬ 
tween his fingers and watching the lessening 
sail in the offing, the words of an old song 
that he had somewhere heard arose uncon¬ 
sciously to his lips and he repeated them: 

“ Backward and forward, over the sands, 

And over the rocks to fall and flow; 

And this wave has touched a dead man’s hands, 
And that one has seen a face we know. 

“ They have sped the good ship on her way, . 

Or buried her deep from love and light; 

But here, as they sink at our feet to-day, 

Ah, who shall distinguish their voices aright? 

“ For their separate burdens of hope and fear 
Are blended now in one solemn tone; 

And only this song of the waves I hear, 
Forever and ever His will bo done!” 

‘‘Brit! Brit! What are you doing up 
there ? Have you turned Parsee 
“No,” replied Brit, looking down from his 
perch at the speaker, who was advancing to¬ 
ward him across the beach. “ No, but I am 
worshipping the sun.” 

“Old Sol looks well to-night, don’t he?” 
returned the other, leaning his elbow against 
the rock. “ Quite a different scene here now 
from that three nights ago.” 

“Yes. Where’s the professor?” 

“ Gone back to the house. He’s been giv¬ 
ing us a lecture on optics, illustrated by beach 
mirage. Tliose fellows hauling up tow-cloth 
yonder looked like giants, fifty feet off. We’ve 
all got to go home to-morrow.” 

“ I know it. We only came down here to 
stay three days, and this affair of the wreck 
has kept us a week.” 

“ I am not sorry. It’s a good deal jollier 
here than it is up in Springville Academy, 
digging out Greek roots, and the shipwreck 
has been something for us. to remember all 
our lives. None of the class want to go, but 
the professor says we must.” 

“ Well,” said Brit, “ I’m ready, for one. It’s 
rather a melancholy place to me now, after 
the experience of the last few days. I’ve 
seen quite enough of drowned sailors and 
cofiins. I’m glad wc are going.” 
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“ I aint, then,” said the other. “ Do you 
see that long point of rocks running out into 
the sea, away down the coast yonder ? Pve 
had a curiosity ever since I have been here, 
to see the other side of that point What do 
you say to going down there ?” 

“ We haven’t time before dark.” 

“ Plenty, if we walk fast. The tide is run¬ 
ning out and there can’t be any danger. The 
sea has been beating over it ever so high 
ever since the storm, that none of the wreck¬ 
ers have been able to get around there. Tom 
White said they were going to try it to-mor¬ 
row. If we §et ahead of them, whatever we 
find will belong to us, wont it?” 

“Yes,” said Brit, “but if we should find 
something which we had rather not, Dick!” 

“ Never fear,” replied Dick, laughing. “ If 
we do, we wont claim it, that’s all. Come 
aleng.” 

“ I will,” said Brit, swinging himself down 
from his seat. “ Who knows but that to-night 
will render our names immortal in the annals 
of Spvingville Academy ?” 

“Who knows? Those rocks look to me 
like the gates to the happy valley. Perhaps 
they conceal a gold mine.” 

Brit laughed, and the two youths started 
on* together at a quick pace across the sands. 
It was a pleasant walk, in that ruddy sunset, 
and the fringe of foam which capped the 
green crystal wall of surf was turned to ru- 
oies by the red light as they passed along the 
hoach. Their shadows fell upon the wet 
shore before them in a long and grotesque 
slant, and reached half way to the rocky 
point almost before they started. So charm¬ 
ing was the scene to Brit, and so fit;quently 
did he pause to look back at the crimson ball 
of fire just dipping into the sea, that more 
than once Dick was compelled to halt and 
W'ait for him. 

“ Come, come, Brit,” said the latter, impa¬ 
tiently, “ it’s very beautiful, I know, but we 
have no time to lose. It will be after dark 
before we get back, and th» professor will bo 
raving.” 

“Let him rave,” said Brit. “There’s a 
moon.” 

“ I know,” said Dick, “ but let’s be sure of 
our way while the light lasts. Halloo! What’s 
this?” 

He pointed to a dark brown tress, which 
lay drifting out upon the sand from behind a 
monstrous boulder above the tide-mark. It 
looked like a mass of sun-dried ribbons of 
zostera, but so little of it was visible that It 


would scarcely have attracted notioa esBeqd 
at such a time, when the bright dieen of tti 
beach in the sunset fi)rmed a contrast aUl 
its rich brown color. 

“ Come away T’ cried Brit, seizing his eo» 
panion quickly by the arm. "Doii*t jw 
know what it is ?” 

“ It looks like seaweed,” answered Dlel^w 
clasping Brit’s hand. “ It’s nothing dMM 


that” 

Brit looked again and ^ook his headl *Blli 
not seaweed,” he said; “ but what a Ibol 1 sB 
to feel so nervous. Let’s go and sea ft 
would be singular If any of thore poof Ifi- 
lows had been overiooked.” 

They passed around together to tiia olte 
side of the rock, when Brit, who was in ad* 
vance, started back with a sudden cry; 

“ My God T’ he said, “ it is a woman.” 

“ Come back,” exclaimed Diclit ”Yoi 
were right She is dead and we cannot 
her. Let the wreckers attend to it” 

“ No, no,” said Brit, bending over tbepn^ 
trate form, “ come here. Did you ever'iss a 
more beautiful face than that?” 

It was indeed very beautifhl; a (Ur < 
with ripe full lips and a delicately < 
mouth and chin which bespoke a gentlsnpi 
of blood of no ordinary quality. The < 
closed, and the lashes, long and dark^ 
the marble cheeks with a shadowy.. IHiigtt 
which in life could hardly have bordered 
that were wanting in depth or meltingst 
derness. The hands and ihet 
small, the left of the former memben 
ing upon its third finger a plain bri^b 
of gold, and the upper portion of the d4K 
was torn open, leaving the bosom 
exposed. 

“But here is something else,” said 
“See! Down there between her and*; 
rock. Her dress has been thrown owert 
moves, I verily believe!” 

“ There is something here,” xettmied ! 
tridge, pulling aside the womdu’s 
that concealed the object a <dil]d;.l 
live.” 

“Dead?” asked Dick, eagedy, 
around the comer of the rock to giet a i 
view. 

“ No, not dead, but asleep. Such a*’ 
thing, too! Not more than three 
I should judge.” . 

• He lifted it up tenderly In hlf 
tried to bring it out into the sonligdit,! 
little one awoke and dong to tha 
of her mother in mate terror. 
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' 'She nmst be starved,” said Brit, compas- 
ritaately. don’t think the mother has 
teen long dead. The body is hardly fixed as 
yet Poor things I Why had we not known 

ef this sooner f” 

*Thej must have lain here three whole 
i^htB,” said Dick. 

. «res, the mother’s limbs are broken. 
What’Shall we dof” 

cannot telL I thought, if we got 
afonnd tim point, we might find something 
them. 1 hardly looked for anything here, 
•VedaBy auch a thing as this.” 

^‘Toa proposed to claim whatever we dis¬ 
covered,” said Brit, dryly. “ Will you have 
the child?” 


” Thank yon. Fm hardly in a position to 
aaiame the re^nsibUity.” 

”lcan tell you who is,” remarked Brit, 
Cgain stooping to unclasp the little fingers 
Am their grs^ upon the mother’s dress. 


^Springvflie Academy.” 

* What do yon mean ?” 

*Tlii8 Is nobody’s child,” said Brit, raising 
tevlh his arms once more. If we find no 
Ah&s to her parentage, suppose we adopt her. 
9916 whole class shall be made her father 
6&0 aliall contribute to her support” 
•^ftravol” cried Dick. “Capital, provided 


Vis flBirity agree.” 

fit Hot Course, and the matron, who will have 
ihtnkid care of her.” 

risk Mrs. Trotter,” returned Dick. 
|4ISie^ been wanting a chick of her own too 
ns^y liot to be thankftd for the godsend. 
Wbrnt’s that around the child’s neck?” 
^Brit aet the little girl on her feet on the 

t id mhd examined the trinket It was part 
a golden heart, fastened upon a slender 
Ambld chain which passed twice around the 
throat, bat it had been broken com¬ 
pletely in two through the middle and only 
uprof the bauble remained. There was no 
tetorijstlon and no date. 

Wot even a name for her there,” said Brit 
* Wo must take her away from here though, 
iflbm it gets dark. Come, my little one. 
a kiss to your poor mother. If she is 
'ng down upon us from heaven, perhaps 
will thiak kindly of us for our good Inten- 
And if we cannot know what name 
gawe you, your name now shall be Amber.” 
Wos/* said Dick, reverently covering the 
breast, while Brit picked up the 
In tenderly. “She came from the 
und tier zuune ahall be AInber.” 


They returned slowly along the beach in 
the twilight, which had now closed in, wrap¬ 
ping the sterile waste of sand in a mantle of 
utter desolation. Brit bore the child in his 
arms, while Dick kept step with him along 
the line of roaring surf, both talking earnest¬ 
ly together, and the former carrying his bur¬ 
den so gently that before they had reached 
the simple cabin in which the pi ofessor and 
his excursionists had taken up their tempora¬ 
ry quarters, the little girl was fast asleep. 

The news of their discovery created no 
little excitement. There was no doubt that 
the child was the only survivor from the ill- 
fated Eurydice, and the wreckers were at a 
loss to understand how these two unhappy 
creatures could have been for so long a time 
overlooked. A party was immediately sent 
back to bring in the body of the mother, and 
a meeting of the academy class was held hi 
the moonlight upon the beach that night to 
decide upon the adoption of the child. A 
careful examination of the clothing of both 
mother and daughter failed to afford the 
slightest clue to the identity of either. Clear¬ 
ly, she was nobody’s child. Upon this becom¬ 
ing evident, the professor mounted a huge 
boulder upon the beach, and raising his voice 
high above the crash of the suif, sliouted: 

“Gentlemen, the facts are before you. 
Shall we adopt this little waif as the especial 
chaige of Springville Academy, until some 
one proves a better claim ?” 

“Ay!” was the answer, given unanimously. 

“ Shall we all contribute equitably to her 
support and proper education ?” 

“Ay!” again, without a dissenting voice. 

“And shall wo accept Mr. Brittridge’s prop¬ 
osition, and decree that her name shall bo 
Amber?” 

“Ay! ay I” once more, as one man. 

“ You are brave boys,” said the professor, 
getting down from his pedestal, “ and Pm 
proud of you.” 

And thus was this tiny bit of humanity, 
which had been so near to drifting out upon 
the great ocean of eternity, thrown back 
again upon the hard sands of life, with its 
future all unwritten and its past perhaps for¬ 
ever lost in the secret bosom of the sea. 


IL 

Ip the readers of this little tale will kindly 
consider that the space of fifteen years has 
now elapsed since the wreck of the Enrydlce 
end the discovery of Amber upon the beach, 
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they will save the author a vast amount of 
time and trouble, for the changes which have 
passed over Springville Academy within those 
fifteen years are great and very many. The 
professor is still there, much older now, and 
with hair fast turning from iron gray to 
snowy white. He still retains his professor’s 
chair and continues at his old work, explain¬ 
ing the mysteries of the first and second 
aorist to other heads than those which ac¬ 
companied him on that famous geological 
excursion when they obtained so rare a spec¬ 
imen. The old class is broken up, and its 
individual members long since scattered to 
the four quarters of the globe. Dick is in 
Japan, but Brit is still at the academy, no 
longer as a pupil, but in the dignified seat of 
professor of physical science. Mrs. Trotter, 
too, yet retains her old position as matron, 
and lastly, though by no means least, Amber 
is still the ward and charge of the institution, 
and around her neck still hangs, though by a 
single chain now, the broken golden heart. 

The changes which have passed over her 
head are surely the greatest of all. In the 
fair young girl with dark and lustrous hair 
framing the face which had been her moth¬ 
er’s, with the same long, sweeping fringe of 
lashes, the same ripe, sensuous lips, the same 
tiny feet and delicate, blue-veined hands, one 
who had not watched her youth from child¬ 
hood into splendid womanhood, as Brit had 
done, would have hardly recognized the little 
babe whom the sea had cast upon the sands 
fifteen long years before. But such was Am¬ 
ber now, brightening with her cheerful pres¬ 
ence the smoky dinginess of Mrs. Trotter’s 
rooms at the foot of the main staircase, ring¬ 
ing her clear voice through the vaulted halls 
of the building, sometimes with merry laugh¬ 
ter, sometimes with snatches of silvery song, 
passing rapidly from her first position of the 
academy’s pot, to the more awful and respon¬ 
sible one of the academicians’ idol, plunging 
whole platoons of the pupils heels over head 
in love with her every year, and bearing with 
unconscious grace her enviable reputation of 
being the most beautiful woman in Springville. 

Amber was no longer dependent upon her 
adopted fathei-s, for, thanks to Brit and the 
professor, she had been given the most com¬ 
plete education which the academy could 
afford, and had been herself appointed to 
the position of assistant principal in the fe¬ 
male department of the institution. It is 
hardly worth the while to say that she had 
no end of lovers, for a girl so beautiful as 


Amber, surrounded on every side by Montfif 
susceptible youths, must have been leM thip 
human, certainly not a woman, had ^e best 
able to resist the temptation to exert hir 
power upon some of them. There were bm 
evenings when Mrs. Trotter’s cosy butimo^ 
little parlor did not have some visitor to Am¬ 
ber seated in its wide-armed ea^-chalr, it 
though it argued little that the most fieqiiflit 
of all these visitors was BriL Was ha not • 
her father? and had he not the right, iflw 
chose, to come down stairs and spend tie 
evening with her every night in the webkf 
And Brit, though indeed a bachelor, WM 
thirty-five years old, while Amber was aearea- 
ly yet eighteen. Surely there was Utils 
reason among her admirers for Jealomf of 
Brit. 

Yet there was one among Amber’h most 
devoted train who, if not jealous of. Brit^ 
formed at least an object of some euvy toBift 
himself. This was William Earle, one of tha 
beauty’s most recent acquisitions, a taD, 
gracefully-built and not unhandaome foUnw, 
member of the senior class, a yoath with 
reasonably good expectations in lUb and with 
an habitual air of aristocratic nonchalanos 
which is ever captivating to the female heart 
A brilliant scholar, possessed of an iiniisiihl|g 
pleasing address and a fair degree of talent 
nature had qualified him for a most deipirats 
lady killer,” iu the better sense of the tanii, 
and Amber could scarcely have been hinMd 
had she fallen in love with him ontfl^t 
Whether she had done this or not was. a* 
secret known only to herself, but ahe bad 
seen fit to carry on a high-handed fllrtalta 
with him, to the dismay of all 'her oUMg' 
lovers and to the disturbance even of aobet 
steady-going Brit. . .• 

“ You ought not to encourage the feDowpi? 
he said to her one day, “ unless your Intan- 
tions are serious. Amber.” 

You dear old Brit,” she said, {daclng^ t 
little hand on each of his ron^ 'Chedk% 
^^Aren’t ray intentions perfectly seiiouaY" . 

** You can never intend to many him/* hn 
said, holding her off firom him and lookiBg 
earnestly down into the dark eyes. 

** Dear me!” she said, laughing. " Don’t jU 
in such a hurry to know that nai^ pl 

asked mo yet” 

‘'And if he does ask yon V* S 

“Ah, that’s another thing. I don’t knoEH 
J haven’t thought anything at all ahottAJM 
You’re getting jealous of him, I veiQpJiH 
lieve; and you an old bachelorj toa* • ^ 
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Bviitooliad'for her to be constantly re- 
nditdin^ him of the difference between their 
Brit bit his lip and looked at her 

• '*T<m are good to take sach interest in me, 
tar BriV she said, twining her arm around 
kb watat *1 shall never, never forget what 
jmi have been to me. When the other half 
of this little golden heart is found—” 

•Yon still think that it was broken by de- 
4gnf" interrapted Brit 
* Indeed I do, and I feel that the rest of it 
tin some day be placed in my possession. 

whom. Heaven only knows. I wish the 
nystery was solved, Brit I would give half 
fln'years d my life to know who and what I 
ID.” 

The young man looked down tenderly upon 
her and caressed her dark hair with his hand 
bha answered her. 

^ ^Though yon should prove to be a princess, 
jljiflier, we dionld love you none the more, 
sad if yon were a beggar’s child, our love 
toQld not be less. Be contented as you are.” 

"And I am contented,” she said, “ and very 
hKppf. Bat I cannot help wondering at 
times—nor could you, if you were in my 
fiabe^who my &ther may have been, and 
what was the name and station of that moth- 
whose love I never knew and whom you 
nj I am so like. I wonder if she ever had 
m many lovers as IP 

^ Brit heaved an enormous sigh from the 
fattom of his heart, and looked at her in 


* •You are incorrigible,” he said. “And I 
f0 yon. Amber, that as long as you persist 
is taking snch frivolous views of life, and in 
taooilng yourself in nothing better than the 
abcorepllshments of coquetry, your existence 
win be of no more value, either to yourself 
Srdtfaers, than of any little pretty butterfly 
Srbo thinks that clover blossoms last all the 
isar foand. A girl with your strength of 
JUnd ought to think of something else besides 
Miiitag her beaux.” 

The dark eyes opened to a wonderful 

iSKtent. 

I ' ^Oome hereP she said, pertly, leading him 
to the aofh and sitting down beside him. “ I 
■ito yon need talking to quite as much as I 
80 don’t begin to preach. Now haven’t I 
done aa wdl as moyst of the other young girls 
flbt you know?” 

I don't know many others,” said Brit. 
Thatta^ evasion, sir. Answer my ques- 


“Well, yes.” 

“ Learned as much ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Thought as much ?” 

“ Yes, perhaps so.” 

“Accomplished as much?” 

“ More,” said Brit. 

“Then why wont you let me amuse myself 
in my leisure hours by flirting just a little 
with these silly young fellows around me ? It 
doesn’t hurt them, and I’m sure it does me a 
great deal of good.” 

Brit was glad that she 'used that expres¬ 
sion, “ silly young fellows.” It rather pleased 
him. 

. “ I will tell you a secret,” she continued, 
“ or at least half of one, if you will promise 
not to scold.” 

“ You would coax a saint out of paradise,” 
said Brit, laughing. “ Well, I promise.” 

“ Then,” she said, “ this is it. There is one 
among all the others of these men whom I 
love very, very dearly. I would give up my 
life for him, Brit, if the necessity ever came. 
I have loved him long and truly, and I know 
that through all my life to come, my heart 
will never find a place within itself for any 
other love but this. Now is not that a secret 
worth the knowing?” 

“You astonish me,” said Brit. “Why 
have you not told this before? Who is it?” 

“Tut, tut,” she said, putting her hand 
upon his mouth. “ I said I would tell you 
half the story. TF^o it is, is the other half. 
That you must not know.” 

“ But—” 

“ Not a question. I have told you this to 
quiet your fears for these other foolish men 
who pretend to be going distracted about me. 
You must never breathe it to a soul.” 

“One question, Amber,” he said. “Has 
anything passed between this man and you, 
as yet?” 

“Ah, Brit I I see you have all of an old 
bachelor’s curiosity. Well then, I think he 
loves me, but he has never asked me to be 
his wife. Now not another word. I must go 
and help Mrs. Trotter get ready for tea.” 

She placed her hand for a moment on his 
shoulder and then ti-ipped lightly away, while 
poor Brit groaned in spirit. 

“ Neither has Will Earle asked her to be 
his wife,” he said to himself. “And Will 
Earle and the man she loves are one and the 
same. I wish it were not so. I do, indeed.” 

He went to his room to think aboqt It, 
and the more he thought about it the harder 
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was it for him to be reconciled to the idea of 
Amber being in love. Yet he would not 
have her remain single all her life. No, not 
that, but then it would be so hard to lose her. 
She had for fifteen years formed the chief 
and almost only joy of Brit’s solitary life. 
From childhood to womanhood she had been 
binding herself to him by a silver cord. He 
could not let her go now, and least of all to 
the keeping of Will Earle. 

ne tried to reason with himself that this 
was selfishness. Dearly as he loved her, and 
well as he could have wished to keep her 
with.him always, if not as his ward, then 
perhaps—yes, perhaps as his ici/e, yet he had 
no claim upon Amber’s affection other than 
the paternal one which she had already ac¬ 
knowledged. ne was a father to her, and he 
knew that more he could not be. 

“ If I were not so old,’’ he thought, “then, 
perhaps—perhaps I might please myself with 
such dreams; but there are seventeen years 
between us, and I am a fool for thinking of 
these things.’’ 

His conversation with Amber had made 
him feel so wretched that he hardly dared 
trust himself that night in Mrs. Trotter’s 
little tea-room, where, with one or two of 
the other profcssoi’s and tutors, he usually 
took his supper. Therefore he sent word that 
he was unwell and should not come down 
stairs. lie did not even care about lighting 
his lamp that evening, although there was a 
formidable pile of badly rendered Greek 
translations upon his table to be examined for 
the next day’s recitations. So pulling his 
chair up to the open window he sat for a while 
in the twilight, looking out at the darkening 
sky, and watching the lights as they one by 
one appeared in the village below the academy 
grounds. It was very nearly dark when a 
light tap upon his door announced a visitor, 
and he answered the summons indifferently 
by telling the applicant to come in. The 
door softly opened and a light figure glided 
gently to him. It was Amber. 

“I hdve brought you up some tea, you 
naughty boy,” she said. “ Why didn’t you 
tell me that you were sick ?” 

“ It is nothing,” said Brit. “ Only a slight 
headache.” 

“Poor BritT’ she said, setting her tea-tray 
upon the table and placing her cool, moist 
hands upon his temples. “Your head is hot 
as fire, and 1 can feel it throb clear through 
my palms.” 

The electric touch of her soft hands, the 


magical influence of her presence near 
the knowledge of the true state of Ills own 
feeling toward her, which he had newfr 
ized until within a few brief hopn befiwe^ 
were too much for Brit’s powers of selfjDOS- 
trol. Catching her quickly end inip|ii]slfi^ 
by the wrist, he drew her tow^ him idmoii 
fiercely. 


“Amber!” he cried. “Po these things ftr 
me always. Make my life worth the 
Be my wife. Amber, for there cau he mns 
who love you half so dearly as I.” 

She sprang away from him with a snddas- 
exclamation, and stood op befi:>re hlns Just be¬ 
yond his reach, trembling. 

“ No, no, no P she cried. “ Not now, not 
now, Brit. You don’t know what I sm. 
Wait until you learn what to-night will prove 
me to be, before you ask me that.” 

She turned away quickly toward the door, 
and in a moment was gone, while Brit leaned 
his head upon the table and cursed himself 
for his wretched folly. 

“ I think I will go out,” he said, after a 
while. “ I shall go mail if I stay here.” 

He put on his hat and walked out into the 
academy grounds. The night was very 
cloudy, and violent gusts of wind, bangliig 
the shutters of the buildings and noising 
through the tops of the great trees, bdtohened 
the near approach of a storm. As he turned 
the corner into the main street, a fierce bisst 
nearly lifted him from his feet, and in hisftee 
he felt a few cold scattered drops of rain. Bj 
the nearest way ho turned his steps toward flie 
open country. It was more lonely there, nd 
he was in a mood for loneliness. The fierce¬ 
ness of these heralds of tlie approaching 


battle of the elements chimed well wltli hit 
feelings, and scarce noticing whither Jila fbob^ 
steps led him, he walked on long and rapMlj* 
It was nearly two hours befbro he tamed, 
to go back. It bad commenced to min tlm 
quite heavily, but in his feverish conditloii he 
did not care for that. He had 
nearly half the distance home 
be discerned through the mist and \ 
two persons approaching him along the luad^'j 
On the impulse of the moment he 
aside into the bushes to let them pan hlckj 
As they came nearer, their figuree ajMiw vtfl 
familiar. Surely one of them was Will Sir|H 


And the other! was it— could it he Amliarf j 
It was Amber, beyond a doub^ 


arm of Will Earle was around her, msdarthi 
heavy cloak that she wore, and he waa ‘fiia 
ing to her earnestly. - w a 
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*0 Winr die said, as they came opposite 
to where Brit was standing. Is not this a 
ntg^t to be remembered, of all others in onr 

nveef" 

“Yes," replied Will, “truly so. Did you 
.•■y that you were speaking to Professor 
Bzlttridge about this thing this afternoon 
“Yes,” said Amber. “And how surprised 

hewUlber 

“Surely, for to-morrow you will have 
Ijecome— 

The test of Will’s words failed to reach 
Brit’s ear, for the figures had passed from 
* sight in the darkness and the rain. 

“ My €k>d T cried Brit, sinking down among 
the leaves and ferns. “ What does this mean 
And the wind, howling across the fields 
and itiaring in the tops of the trees, gave 
him back the answer: 

“ It means that she is running away with 
WniBarlel” 


m 

Mw- Fetbb Jackles was ferryman at 
Iisleham Point, the locality at which a great 
sweeping river crossed the main turnpike 
leading away from Springville, and where the 
' authorities of the town had not as yet seen 
lit to construct a bridge. Peter’s immediate 
predecessor had come to a sudden and un¬ 
timely end by falling out of his boat while 
tipsy, and when the question of appointing a 
. new ferryman atLaleham arose in the village, 
it was generally conceded that the situation 
could have no more fit incumbent than old 
Pater Jackies. Peter had seen long service 
in his country’s navy and passed through the 
war of 1812 with an honorable record, a 
record which he always carried with him in 
• the shape of a wooden leg and a sadly dis- 
figured fiu!e. Since his discharge and his 
^ appointment to the position at Lalebam, ho 
r .had been a fidUiful servant of the public, and 
V. there were few people within a circle of thir- 
, > ty miles around Springville who did not know 
him or eqjoy the ten minutes’ chat with the 
old sailor which the interval of their passage 
. . across the ferry afforded. For years the Lalc- 
. liam ferryhouse, although several miles from 
|, Hie academy, had been one of the chief re- 
4 oorto of the academicians and a general ren¬ 
dezvous for fidierraen, sportsmen, picnic par- 
ties and skylarking excursions, so that the 
Idndly fhees of old Peter and his wife were 
Ijg. nearly as fiuniliar to the students as those of 
, their own tutors and professors. To Peter 


this contact with the light and cheery na¬ 
tures of these youths and maidens formed 
his chief delight and comfort, for Laleham 
Ferry without its visitors was a dreary place 
enough, and Peter had never had a solitary 
chick of his own to brighten his declining 
years. But with all this, our story has, after 
all, little to do. 

While Thomas Brittridge was trying to 
assuage the fierceness of his heartache by his 
feverish tramp through the rain and darkness, 
Peter Jackies and his wife sat cosily by the 
fire in the homely kitchen at Laleham Ferry, 
Hannah with her sewing, under the pleasant 
candle light, and Peter with his pipe, in the 
warmest comer of the great fireplace. 

“ It's a fearful night,” said Hannah, la 3 ring 
aside her work to build up the fire a little 
higher. 

“ Yes,” replied Peter. “ There’s a deuce of 
a storm brewing. The wind howls fierce 
enough to shake the old house down.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed his w'ife. “What’s 
that?” 

“Wliat’s what?” 

“ Somebody on the other side, I guess.” 

A long, distant cry came to their ears, 
borne back and forth uix)n the wind. 

“ Halloo-o-oo!” 

“ Bother I” growled Peter. “ He can’t want 
me.” 

Again came the crj', longer this time than 
before. 

“ Ilalloo-o-o-o-o-o-o-o-o!” 

“ He’s’ got to be fetched over, I suppose,” 
said the old roan, laying dow’n his pipe. 
“ Wliat the deuce any honest chap is doin’ 
out o’doors in sich weather as this is more 
than I can tell.” 

Once more the cry, floating up and down 
upon tlie wind before it reached their cars: 

“ Halloo-o-o! Halloo-o-o, ferry!” 

“Yes, I’m cornin’,” snarled Peter, getting 
into his greatcoat and banging the door after 
him as he passed out into the night, although 
there was little need for that, for if he had 
left the door open the wind would have 
banged it for him quite as violently as he 
could have desired. 

It was half an hour before he returned, 
and when he made his reappearance, a little 
old gentleman about fifty years of age, with 
beady black eyes and a fierce gray militaiy 
mustache accompanied him. 

“Is there no one waiting for me here?” 
said this individual, as soon as he had 
entered. 
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“ There hasn't been no one here to-night,” 
replied Hannah. 

“ I expected a gentleman,” said the new¬ 
comer, looking about him anxiously, “ and a 
lady.” 

“ I beg pardiug,” said old Peter, pausing in 
the operation of hanging up his coat and 
casting an astonished glance at him, "did 
you say a lady 

" 1 said a lady,” returned the stranger. "A 
lady and a gentleman.” 

"To-night, in such weather as this?” 

“Certainly. They arranged to meet me 
here.” 

“ He’s a lunatic.” whispered Peter to his 
wife. “ Keep an eye on liim.” 

The little military gentleman refused the 
chair which Hannah dusted for him with her 
apron and commenced to walk nervously up 
and down the room, pausing at intervals to 
gaze out of the window into the darkness. 
To Peter's questions he returned very brief 
answers, and so, meeting no encouragement 
to conversation, Peter lit his pipe and sat 
down in the chimney corner again in silence. 
Por upwards of half an hour nothing was 
heard but the sound of Hannah's needle, the 
measured tramp of the stranger to and fro 
and the howling of the gale without. At 
last the new-comer stopped suddenly in his 
rapid walk and went quicldy to the window. 

“ They’re coming,” he said, excitedly. 
“ Don't you hear footsteps ?” ^ 

“ No,” said Peter. “ I don’t hear nothin’ 
but the rain.” 

“ They are coming, I toll you,” repeated the 
little man. “ They are close here.” 

And truly enough, in a moment more the 
door was flung open and there appeared to 
the amazed eyes of the ferryman and his wife 
the dripping forms of Amber and Will Earle. 

For a second the military gentleman and 
Amber stood face to face. The stranger 
stretched out his arms tremblingly and ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ My daughter!” 

“Father!” 

And then he clasped her closely to his 
breast and reverently kissed her forehead. 

“What!” cried Peter, jumping up, bewil- 
d(?rod and confused. “ You have found your 
father. Miss Amber!” 

“ Yes,” cried Amber, laughing and sobbing 
together. “ Or rather, he has found me. He 
lost me in England and he has found me at 
Laleham Ferry. Haven’t I always said that 
my old dreams would come true ?” 


“But hold on!” said Peter, who had wmie- 
what of a grudge against the miiitaiy man 
for having called him out of his warm comer 
into the storm. “Hold on! He hasn’t 
proved his relationship. Seems to me you 
are all a little fast.” 

“ This is my proof,” said the stranger, pro¬ 
ducing from his breast a little broken golden 
heart, and proceeding to fit it into its counter¬ 
part hanging upon the chain around Ambei^ 
neck. “See! It fits perfectly, after fifteen 
years.” 

As Amber's new-found father said 
there appeared at the window a surprised 
and half-incredulous face, pressed dose 
against the panes. Its owner was standing 
without, in the storm, but although his per¬ 
son was nearly invisible in the darkness, hid 
either Amber or Will Earle chanced to look 
toward the window they would hove recog¬ 
nized the flice as that of Brit. 

“ It is a long story, my daughter,” said the 
military man, “and you shall more fully know 
your early history when we get home and 1 
have a chance to tell it. You are not a prin¬ 
cess or a duchess, nor even a baronet’s daugh¬ 
ter, for I, who am your father, have never 
been anything of more importance than aholo- 
ncl in her majesty’s army. When the Surydiee 
was lost, your poor mother was on a voyage 
to Barbadoes, where, through the death of a 
distant relative, some property had been left 
her. The condition of the estate seemed to 
require the immediate presence of the heir 
or her representative, and I was then In India 
and unable to obtain a furlough for the pur¬ 
pose. So it was arranged that she should go 
alone, taking you, our only child, with her 
and that 1 should tender my resignation and 
follow as soon as circumstances would per¬ 
mit. Before your mother went, she caused 
this little trinket to be broken In two and 
sent oue half of it to me while the other was 
fastened around your baby throat. The Eu- 
rydice sailed from Liverpool without giving 
me any opportunity to say farewell to those 
I loved so dearly, and the next news I heard 
from the ill-fated vessel was the terriUe in¬ 
telligence of her loss with all on board. A. 
grief-stricken and broken man, I sought sez^ 
vice in the wildest and most dangerous coun¬ 
tries, hoping through the stimulant of con¬ 
stant excitement to forget my trouble, or to 
meet the death which would take me onoa j 
more to my lost wife and child. Throughout 1 
the whole I treasured most sacredly the tttUo 1 
broken token which I carried next to mj 1 
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lieart At last I came to America, and 
thiou^ the mereat accident fell into the 
traiu of circumstanoes which has ended in 
bfiugiiig me here to-night God has indeed 
been mensifhl to me T’ 

•^You, know the rest, Amber, without my 
repeating iV’ said Will Earle, speaking for 
the first time. '^Yoar father met a relative 
of mine in Philadelphia, where my parents 
livB^ and to whom 1 had related what I knew 
of your singular and romantic history. My 
relative wrote at once to me, and ^we shall 
together claim the merit of placing Colonel 
Lyle opon the track of his missing daughter. 
Pormy share of the reward, I shall only 
claim your presence at my wedding, which if 
nothing happens to prevent, will take place 
at my fiaher’s house immediately on my 
graduation next month. So I have a piece of 
news ibr yon, you see.” 

At this there was heard a crash outside, 
the door was flung violently open and Brit 
burst into the room more like a hundred men 
than a single one, and in a very undignified 
manner indeed fbr a professor of physical 
science. 

** I have heard everything,” he cried. ‘*0 
Amber I Howl have wronged you! I fol¬ 
lowed yon to-night, fearing, even believing 
the worst. Can you ever forgive me for ay 
cruel, wicked thoughts of you?” 


5G1 

“The wrong w'as mine,” said Amber, “in 
hiding it all from you. But 1 thought 1 should 
be so happy in telling you the whole, after it 
was over I And if there is anything to foi^ 
give, Brit,” she continued, dropping her eyes 
to the floor, “ 1 will give a token of forgive¬ 
ness in what you asked to-night.” 

He looked at her eagerly, fearing to ques¬ 
tion, lest he was not understanding her 
aright. She left her place and, going to him, 
put her arms about his neck. 

“ Now I will be your wife,” she said, “ for 
you are the only one whom I have loved so 
dearly all my life long.” 

He caught her in his arms quickly, and she 
bent her head upon his breast and sobbed, 
for her heart was full. And Will Earle 
threw his hat up into the air with a loud 
hurrah, and everybody shook hands with ev¬ 
erybody else, while old Peter and Hannah, 
lost in the depths of their bewilderment, could 
only sink down into their chairs and feebly 
ejaculate, “Well, I never!” 

Such was the history of Amber Lyle and 
the story of the Golden Heart. However 
mournful its beginning, there were surely 
none of those concerned who could find fault 
with its closing chapter. At least the colonel 
himself saw no room for complaint, and had 
Amber and Brit been asked, I think they 
would have been found of the same opinion. 


■ - I r - 

I’M FANCY FREE. 

BY BKITOMABTE. 


They tidl me I was made for love, 
That love should ride the heart. 
They tell of all the blessed joys 
Love only can impait. 

The stoiy has no charms for me, 

Fm fkacy ftee. I’m fancy free I 

It may do very well to know 
That one heart loves you tnie, 

And (still some other turns you out!) 

It only beats for you; 

As sweet a thought as this may be, 
’TIs better to be fancy free. 


To stand alone in proud disdain 
Of any lover’s wrath. 

To shed no tears for broken vows 
And walk no beaten path. 

Ah! happy they who still with me 
Can proudly say, I’m fancy free I 

I’m fancy free. I’m fancy free I 
I court no lover’s smile; 

But proudly wear my freedom still. 
Though others serve the while. 
Love has no gilded chains for me; 
My maiden heart is fancy free! 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


BY ESTHEB SERLE EENKBTH. 


CHAPTER L 

Distajtce does not lend enchantment to 
Elmwood. On the contrary, it is not until 
you step in the very dooryard, under its trees, 
that you discover its charms. It is a highly 
comfortable, quaint, old-fashioned place, with 
a latticed porch, heavily laden with bitter¬ 
sweet, an old grape-vine clambering over one 
end, foot-paves running from the low gate 
across the grassy yard to the open door, 
where a fine dog often lies twitching his ears 
at the fiies. 

Within, the dark wainscotted rooms are 
comfortable and cool on the hottest days. 
On the window-sills there are pots of red 
roses. Great portraits hang about The 
apartiuents have plenty of ancient mahogany 
furniture, with a good share of stuffed 
rocking-chairs. 

The outer south door, under the grape-vine, 
opens into a square hall where the rack for 
guns and fishing tackle is usually filled during 
the sporting season. Wlien the pines mur¬ 
mur in the balmy wind, and the hay is down, 
at midsummer, Elmwood is much visited by 
the Cheritons’ city friends. 

Several years ago Mrs. Cheriton and her 
only daughter sat at work, one day, in one of 
the white, low-studded chambers. 

The elder lady was a well-preserved; hand¬ 
some, black-haired woman, and her daughter 
was like her in many respects. Olive Cheri¬ 
ton had the same regular features, the same 
polished ivory forehead, the same eyes and 
hair. Both women had a look of social dis¬ 
tinction which had accrued from several 
years’ life in the fashionable world and a 
twelvemonth of foreign travel. Though born 
and bred at Elmwood, Mrs. Cheriton, marry¬ 
ing early, had gone to New Yorlv, where the 
natural emulation of her disposition, tact and 
good conversational powers enabled her to 
soon take rank among highly cultivated and 
wealthy people. Though, after the birth of 
her children and death of her husband, she be¬ 
came reduced in means, and was forced to re¬ 
tire from the fashionable city to her old home, 
she still maintained the social associations 
she so highly valued, and made the tour of 
Europe in company with some of her metro¬ 


politan acquaintances, while Elmwood became 
a regular summer resort for the city friends 
of the famUy. 

Under these circumstances, it was, perhaps^ 
remarkable that so fine a woman as Olive 
Cheriton was engaged to so ordinary a man 
as Tom Dyle, only son of Commodore Dyle of 
New York. But Miss Cheriton did not covet 
a talented husband, while possession of a city 
residence had become, she declared, “a 
necessity of her nature.” So Tom Dyle, with 
his brag, brutal temper, and brilliant espectar 
tions, had no difScuIty in obtaining the 
promise of handsome Olive Cheriton’^ hand. 
The young lady seemed satisfied, and her 
friends, one and ail, were delighted with the 
match. 

Olivo was at work on her own wedding 
garments, for the Cheritons were obliged to 
observe economy in their domestic dotlea. 
A table was strewn with lineir, cambric and 
laces, and Mrs. Cheriton had her lap frill of 
snowy embroidery. 

^ What do you want on this under-wmlat, 
Olive? lace or an embroidered edge?” ashed 
Ml’S, Cheriton. 

Trim it with the embroidered edge Yleve 
Harwich sent outby Alf. It was very good of 
Yieve to send me such lovely trlmmlngk 
Alf is a little soft of Yieve, I thinly” said 
Olive, stitching away steadily. 

The Harwichs are a good frtmily,” said 
Mrs. Cheriton, thoughtfully. 

Carriage coming!” cried a harsh voice, 
and a tame old African parrot walked sedaitety 
into the room. 

“Go back to your perch. Redcap,” com¬ 
manded Mrs. Cheriton, shaking her flngor'aft 
the bird, who paused on the door-mat and 
surveyed her attentively, with hla head on 
one side. 

“There is, mother. Redcap has told the 
truth for once,” said Olive, listening to the 
approaching sound of wheels. 

The parrot climbed to the window-eilL 

“ Carriage coming 1” he cried, again, as a 
buggy rolled up to the gate. 

Mrs. Cheriton, huddling her lap of em¬ 
broideries, ran to the window and peeped 
through the shutters. 
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*0Uv8y come herel It is—it certainly is 
the commodore r* 

Olive hniried to her mother’s side. 

"Yes, it’s Tom’s father. How do I look, 
mother?” 

"A little too flashed. You had better 
bathe your fiuse before you go down. Don't 
dumge yofur dress; a cashmere dressing- 
gown la what a lady should wear in the morn¬ 
ing. I hope Bridget will show him into the 
south parlor. I will go down and meet him. 
Be ready when I send for you. And now 
pray do be gracious, Olive—for you know all 
Tom’s expectations depend on pleasing his 
iklher.” 

“Of course,” replied the young lady, lavish- 
]|y dashing cold water upon her crimson 
cheeks, at the washstand, while her mother 
hastily arranged her headdress and went 

down. 

A square, florid-faced, white-headed man 
was Just taking his seat in the pleasant south 
parlor as Mrs. Cheriton tripped down the 
stairs. In an instant she had saluted the 
commodore with the most profuse cordiality. 

“So these birds of ours think of mating?” 
said the old gentleman, when the subject of 
conversation became Tom and Olive. ^*I 
have-never seen Miss Cheriton, but if she 
resembles her mother, I shall be proud of so 
beautiful daughter-in-law.” 

“My daughter is said to resemble me,” said 
Kn. Cheriton, genuinely pleased with the 
old sailor’s hearty manner. I will send for 
her, and let you judge for yourself.” 

“Pray do.” 

The next moment Olive entered the room. 
Unlike most dark women, she looked well 
in daylight The commodore advanced 
and raised the slender, jewelled hand to his 

lips. 

“I am certainly delighted by my son’s 
choice, Mrs. Cheriton,” he said. 

Then there was notliing to do but to be 
sociable and have dinner, to the fresh viands 
of which the commodore did ample justice. 

“I have but half done my errand yet,” he 
said, eating cherries. “Tom commissioned 
me to bring Miss Olive to Beach Bay, a little 
place at which I have spent part of the sum¬ 
mer, fbr a season or two. If the young lady 
consents to go, he will meet her there. The 
society is good; she will meet the Harwichs, 
also. I should be very happy to take her 
down to-morrow in my carriage, if she 
pleases. The distance is but about twelve 
miles.” 


As the commodore evidently wished it, 
Olive concluded to go. The next morning, 
seated beside her expectant father-in-law, she 
rolled away seaward, to the great satisfaction 
of her mother, who went on with her hem¬ 
ming, tucking and basting of the wedding 
paraphernalia, unassisted and uncomplaining. 


CHAPTER II. 

Three days after Olive Cheriton’s arrival 
at Beach Bay, her brother Alf, hearing that 
the Misses Harwich were at the ISi)ring 
House, came down. He was a gay, simny- 
haired fellow, as unlike his sister as possible. 
Yieve Harwich was a generous and noble 
girl, but her younger sister Lora was the 
most artful little flirt in Christendom. 

This young lady w'as pacing the porches, 
one morning, when Tom Dylc’s stanhope ap¬ 
peared on the beach. Tom was giving Lady 
Bess a constitutional. 

If there was one direction more than 
another in which Lora Harwich’s inordinate 
ambition aired itself, it was in taking posses¬ 
sion of other girls’ lovers. No sooner did she 
catch sight of Tom Dyle whirling across the 
beach in his new carriage, than out fluttered 
her snowy handkerchief. 

And because the girl looked ravishingly 
pretty in her nn)rning dress of rose-colored 
cambric, Tom turned Lady Boss’s head 
towards the house. He drew rein, looking 
at her attentively, as she stood smiling at 
him. 

“What do you want, Lora?” 

“ What do I want ? W^hy, a ride in your 
new stanhope, of course; what else could I 
want?” asked Lora. 

Away she flew for her hat and shawl. 

She was seating herself elaborately beside 
Tom, when Miss Cheriton and her sister 
Yieve came out upon the porch. 

Bowing jauntily, and pulling in her pink 
skirt from the wheel, Lora cried: 

“Good-byI we are going to the spring. 
Now, Tom I” 

Olive Cheriton nodded with an indifference 
that was entirely assumed, and this was not 
the first time that the little coquette’s high¬ 
handed audacity had annoyed her. But of 
late, since Olive’s engagement with Tom Dyle 
had become public, Lora had plied her skill 
in other directions. She was petite^ and a 
well known flirt; Olive scorned to acknowl¬ 
edge such a rival—yet Lora’s efforts always 
stung, since they were made publicly and 
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provoked comment. Sli« knew that Lora 
Harwich was engafe<‘d, and did not want 
Tom Dyle, yet it was not pleasant to have 
people remarking that Tom wanted Lora.' 
So as the piquant face and pink dress whirled 
across the lovely beach towards the spring, 
where people from the island hotel—many of 
them New Yorkers of her set—were saunter¬ 
ing and gossiping, Miss Cheriton’s dark 
brows contracted. 

“ Good-morning, ladies I” 

She turned. 

Bland, suave old Commodore Dyle stood, 
bat in band. Though a little gouty, the 
commodore always took his morning stroll 
most blithely. 

“A day that dawns so auspiciously for me 
must be a pleasant one,” he said, bowing 
again. 

“ But I am afraid that it is going to be too 
hot for much ei^joyment to anybody,” said 
Vieve Harwich. 

“ How cool the island looks off there in the 
sea,” said Olive, making an idle remark to 
conceal her mood. 

“ It would be a fine day for visiting Shale’s 
Island,” said Vieve. 

“ Capital!” said the commodore, pounding 
the porch with his cane. “Good people,” 
turning to a group who sauntered out, “ who 
goes to Shale's Island to-day ?” 

He pointed across the water as he spoke to 
a six)t like an emerald in the blue w^ater. It 
was a famous retreat for pleasure-parties; a 
fine vineyard was upon it; people were en¬ 
tertained by the owner, Jacob Shall. People 
at Beach Bay usually visited it once or twice 
during the season, but as yet our sojourners 
had not made the excursion. 

But a party w^as made up that morning. 
In an hour after breakfast the boat was 
brought down to the water’s edge, and the 
company embarked. 

But in vain Olive Clieriton watched the 
beach for a sign of her lover’s return. Mr. 
Dyle and his stanhope seemed to have taken 
a final departure. 

“ Where is Tom ?” shouted the commodore. 

“Where is my sister?” asked Vieve 
Harwich. 

“HushI don’t yon remember? They 
haven’t cowie yet,” said Olive, involuntarily. 

But everybody was looking around. 

“Theyhave eloped,” laughed thoughtless 
Alf Cheriton. 

Olive gave him a covert look of threat. 

“Has Lora taken Tom off?” asked the 


commodore, in a low voice, coming to Oliveni 
side. “Are those two up to their old tricks 

again ?” 

“ They have gone to the spring,” assented 
Olive, with a heightened color. 

“The deuce take that girl!” growled the 
commodore. “Here, Olive, this seat; intake 
care of you. Miss Colne, Miss Harwich; 
now, young men!” 


CHAPTIR m. 

When the pleasure party returned from 
Shall's Island, one pair of eyes, at least, dis¬ 
covered two figures seated cosily among the 
rocks, in the moonlight. 

“ There is the boat T’ cried Tom, Jumping 
up and running down to meet the party as 
they came ashore. 

Miss Cheriton shut her white teeth hard, 
and then graciously accepted Tom Dylans 
arm—for the smaller figure stood poised 
among the rocks, evidently waiting his 
retuni. 

“Had a good time, Olive?” asked Tom, 
evidently in the best of humors. “ Wish 1 
had got back in time to go with yon; Just my 
cursed luck to miss ShaH’s Island, 
there's Lora—I'll have to run back and 
her off the rocks that’s an awftilly steeps 
place where she is. Wait a minute!” And* 
before Miss Cheriton could reply, he had. 
plunged off. 

The lady’s manner was that of peilML 
nonchalance, but her’ mobile red modth^'^. 
settled into a hard line. The party strolMf 
by her, going towards the house, and riiS' 
waited, alone. 

At last Tom came back, Lora, laughing and 
chatting, hanging on his arm, and HimCherl^ 
ton saw one or two of the company look hside 
with mischievous eyes. Her frice 
dangerous in the moonlight, but even LiteV 
bright, sly eyes did not see that» and 
Cheriton’s voice was unruflOied. ’ ^ 7 

“She shall not know her triumj^^ waiB^ 
Olive’s heart Tg 

Lora dropped Tom’s arm at UX with a 
petulant air. ‘ . . 

“ She is not jealous, after all,” die though^^ 
“ and this is getting very tiresome.” • * 

With that she ran up the sC^ of the 
Spring House to sit on the porch hy her 
sister, and look pretty In moonlight ftr 
the benefit of the other gdtilemen. 

Tom Dyle had dipped his bulky hgnie^ 
and round head in the surf, the next mom- 
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iDg, and was strolling complacently upon the 
b«udi when a messenger came to say that 
Miss Cheriton wished to see him. 

«AJl right, Jacky.” 

Bat he took his own time for repairing to 
the house, and on entering Olive’s private 
parlor, all unaware, upon that young lady’s 
dashing eye and stern brow. 

“ What the deuce—” 

“Sit down, if you please,” said Olive, with 
portentous politeness. 

Tom seated himself, heavily, and stared at 

her. 

If Miss Cheriton had been a phrenologist, 
or even if her observation of one Mr. Tom 
Dyle’s idiosyncracies had been a little more 
sagacious, she would hardly have taken the 
course she followed; she had been at too 
much pains to captivate him to wish to lose 
him. But she was naturally imperious and 
very angry, and like most angry people acted 
with precipitation. 

“I wish to speak with you, Mr. Dyle,” she 
said, In a hard; cold voice, “ upon the course 
of conduct yoUi have lately adopted. It has 
been oipsushro to me.” 

“ Wbidi the devil do you mean ?” exclaimed 

Ton*. 

^ ./'When a lady is engaged to a gentleman, 
** l£e has a right, I believe, to his attentions to 
* the exclusion of others.” 

< . A light dashed over Tom’s amazed face. 

> His black eyes, too, began to glow. 

. “Mr. Dyle,” continued Olive, “ your atten¬ 
tions to Miss Lora Harwich are improper 
i^d uncalled for. It is my right, as your 
beti^thed wife, to request that they be 
discontinued.” 

w "By Heaven I” broke forth Tom Dyle, “ of 
things driver me from a jealous woman I 
ittbt, as my betrothed wife? What 
i mean by taking such a tone 

k 

rose, white with passion, 
the right on her side, she 
wn that Tom Dyle, angry, 
to see it 

ase, in speaking to me, to ob- 
of common politeness, Mr. 
said, canf%g her handsome lips in 

The gentleman sprang to his fdet, stamping 
In fury. Mephistopheles, with the advantage 
of finer features, could hardly have expressed 
the violence of his nature raor| profoundly. 

" D- n you, Olive Cheriton I this wont do. 

Ko woman, least of all, my wife, assumes 



authority over me. If you don’t like my 
ways you have only to take some other fellow 
who suits you better. I wont stand in your 
way. But I want no more of your cursed 
impudence.” 

I have intimated that Tom Dyle was a 
vulgar man. Miss Olive Cheriton had known 
it, yet even she shrank from this horrible 
outbreak. 

“ Do you wish to break your engagement 
with me, sir?” she asked, in a quiet voice, 
yet with a white cheek. She was a well-bred, 
dignified woman, and she bad the chann of 
beauty and refinement. Dyle felt this 
through his brute passion. 

“You may do as you please,” he answered, 
flinging himself from the room with an air of 
bravado, yet miserably conscious that he was 
not ready, in spite of all, to give her up. 

But Olivo Cheriton did not know her ad¬ 
vantage. She stood wavering, after the door 
was shut, like a person who has received a 
fatal wound. Deadly pale, she stood, for a 
moment; then crossed the room and sank 
into a chair. For moments she sat, fixed and 
pallid. 

II was but a month to her wedding day. 
Tom Dyle had insulted, defied her. 

“Yet it shall be my wedding day,” she 
said, her face rigid with resolve. 


CHAPTER lY. 


There was to be a ball at the Spring 
House that evening. The ladies, gathered in 
their extempore dancing hall, were busily 
engaged in adorning its walls with garlands 
of glossy oak leaves, among which wax candles 
were profusely placed. A few sprays of 
scarlet salvia, entwined with the oak, con¬ 
trasted with its deep green, and of this a 
magnificent centre-i)iece was formed for the 
fresh white ceiling. 

Lora Harwich was already trjing the 
polished oak floor, in airy polka flights, to 
which she in vain coaxed Tom Dyle, who 
sulked at a window. Miss Cheriton, among 
the others, moved around quietly, apparently 
oblivious of his presence. 

Suddenly she found her brother at her side. 

“Isn’t Yieve coming down to-night, sis?” 

“ r don’t know,” said Olive, absently. Ab¬ 
sently, but not unkindly or forbiddingly, and 
the golden-haired young fellow lingered and 
confided to his sister that It would be no ball 
for him unless Yievo Harwich was there, an 
avowal which he had been longing to make 
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to her for months, preliminary to revealing 
the state of his heart to his stately mother. 
Olive listened gravely. In truth, she was so 
occupied with her otvn private meditations 
that she hardly heard what Alf was saying. 

‘‘She is so beautiful and so good,” the 
young man ran on. “ Not in the least like 
Lora.” 

“ No,” said Olive, with a start 

“ She has such soft dark hair, and such a 
lovely disposition I” 

« Yes.” 

“ She has no idea how I admire her.” 

“No.” 

Olive must have been present only in the 
body, or she could not have helped refuting 
this idea, and routing her brother’s delusion; 
it was potent to every one that Alf Cheriton 
considered Vieve Harwich the embodiment 
of all that was charming, and the young lady 
herself could by no earthly possibility have 
been unconscious of the fact 

“ She sings so sweetly.” 

“ She does.” 

“ She dresses so beautifully.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ She doesn’t approve of Lora’s flirting.” 

“Who?” asked Olivo, suddenly, to her 
brother’s utter consternation. 

At that moment a gentleman sauntered 
up, begging that Miss Cheriton would promise 
him the first waltz that evening, and Olive 
plunged into the subject of waltzes and 
quadrilles to the complete bewilderment and 
discomfort of Alf, who finally took himself off* 
muttering. 

The gent Ionian who stood talking with 
Olive was Colonel Colne of the cavalrj'. Tom 
Dyle watched them a while, then suddenly 
started up. 

“ Come, Lora,” said he, “ let us go down to 
the beach.” 

Lora fluttered down the long room, and 
di8appeai*ed with him at the door. 

Olive siiw them go down to the point where 
a row of pines flung a shadow on the rocks, 
and where the wherry of yesterday's excuiv 
slon was pulling at its moorings. They 
entered, and rowed aw.ay in the gray suii- 
shlne. 

In spite of this attention to herself. Miss 
Lora Harwich could not but discover that 
Mr. Tom Dyle was Inwardly fuming. When 
she had solved the enigma, in her shrewd 
little head, she set herself to work to make 
the most of the situation. 

“O dear, Tom! any one might know yon 


were in love, you are so g^nni. Tom, joit 
used to be such a splendid fellow among ui 
girls! and now, since you have been enguged, 
we don’t get half a smile.” 

Tom pricked up his ears. 

“Tom, dear, you know we always Bkad 
each other, and I am one of your oldest 
friends. Tell me, now, are yon quite happy 
in your engagement? Sometimes I think 
you are not, and then I almost bate that 
proud Olive Cheriton. I could forgive her 
for appropriating you if I thought she made 
you happy, but when I see you gloomy and 
sad, as you have been all this morning, I ga 
quite in a passion with her. I do, indeed 
Tom.” 

Now this was the way for a woman to talk^ 
Tom thought. 

“Thank yon, Lora,” he said, polling 
slowly. 

Lora paused, then lifted a * reproachlU 
glance to his face: 

“ How like the old Tom you seemed tfaenl 
I wish you weren’t engaged.” 

“If I weren’t, would yoivhave me?” aAsd 
Tom, magnanimously. * . 

“ I don’t know,” murmured Miss Loi%^ 
playing with her hat ribbons. 

There was another silence. 

“ Do you like Colonel Colne, Tom?” asked' 
Lora, nonchalantly. 

“ No!” Tom burst out, “ he’s a dolu” 

“The colonel is rather handsome, and 
dances finely. Cavalry officers, always do^ 1 
believe. I think I have heard Olive say aa* 

“And I dare say she encourages him—this 
Colne I” sneered Tom, between his teeth* 

“ She who accuses me of—” 

“ \Yliat ?” asked Lora. 

Tom did not reply. 

“AVell, I doji’t think Olive Cheriton. Il- 
capable of devoting herself to any one 
son,” reasoned Lora, with 4 rimming Ate 
air of confidence. ^ ^ 

“ Don’t you ?” asked Tom. 

“ No,” said Lora. 

Tom rested on his oars, and* 
with the tide. 

“ I have known Olive Qheriton a* 
and I always said so,” zemarked 
pensively. \ 

Tom Dyle was Just the man to be eadlf * 
beguiled by an artful woman. Never wM 
one more easily flattered. Bit wandeiiAite * 
dissatisfied gaz^was arrested by and lingMd 
approvingly upbn the pretty little figure hr* 
the end of the boat Lora wore a bteHc 
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iidvet sack and an aigrette of scarlet feathers. 
She was a nice girl, certainly, always pleasant 
—naver oonfonndiug a fellow with high and 
snlf^l^atra. What a good wife she would 
make. These pretty, sympathetic little 
vomen were the kind to be liked, after all. 

"Toa see, Lora,” said he, commencing to 
poll again, "Olive pitched into me to-day be- 
canae I was off riding with you instead of 
being at hand to attend her at the boating 
ezeuraion, yesterday.” 

• "WhyI how were we to know that they 
were going boating? 1 am sure the plan was 
made'very suddenly, and after we left I” 
xepUed Lora, with a surprised air of great 
innocence. 

“I know it,” answered Tom, gloomily. 
"Olive made me so devilish angry that I 
didn’t try to explain,” he continued. She, 
oar no other woman, can’t try driving me, 
end have anything to brag of in that line. I 
gnen she understands it by this time.” 

At this Miss Lora was convinced that there 
was an open rupture between the pair. As 
■he turned her fkce away to look at the 
prospect she smiled. Her wicked black eyes 
ISilrly danced. 

"Well, don’t fret, Tom,” with a sweet, little 
air. "It will all come right, 1 guess. You 
know I am your fHend, anyway.” 

Bedprocating this charming advance, Tom 
leaned forward, and imprinted a hearty kiss 
upon Lora’s red lips. 

Bnt no sooner had he done so than a rousing 
diout made him look around. The commo¬ 
dore was paddling expertly to land in a boat 
of the smallest dimensions, and Tom, in his 
Inattention to surroundings, had nearly en¬ 
countered the little craft. 

Bending to the oars, he turned the wherry, 
■eeredy a little discomfited. 

A "By Manr muttered the commodore, 
^addllxig awayy "That’s not right; that’s 
not at all rigktl I shouldn’t think Olive 
would stand it" 



CHAPTER V. 

Thx Spring House ball, that evening, was 
^pionounced a-success. Everybody seemed in 
e^ts; the ladles looked beautifully. Miss 
Oolne wore blue crepe. Yleve Harwich was 
angelic in pore whlta Xiora wore a beauti- 
llil little bodice of scarlet silk above skirts of 
■nowy tulle. And Olive Cheriton, with 
baldly an ornament but the little silver cemb 
Whldh'conflned her ooionetof silky ebon hali^ 


certainly looked like a duchess. It was one 
of her oddities to wear black satin; she could 
certainly afford an oddity which usually 
rendered her the handsomest woman in an 
assembly. 

The comet sounded. The dancers gather¬ 
ed on the floor. Three consecutive times 
Tom Dyle danced with Lora Harwich, Olive 
gave Colonel Colne his waltz, then took Com¬ 
modore Dyle’s arm. 

"You are not well—you wish to go out in 
the air,” he said, seeing her pale face. 

She nodded. 

They went out of the room upon the long 
covered porches. The air was misty with 
rain. Out of sight of the lights from the 
windows, Olive burst into tears upon his 
shoulder. 

"There, there, poor girl I I see it alL 
Pray don’t give up so, my dear; you will 
make yourself ill. Tom behaves shamefully. 
Come, come (the scamp!), don’t cry so, 
Olive, my dear; he isn’t worth it” 

"Wliat have I done—what have I done 
that he should treat me so ?” sobbed Olive, 
burying her eyes in her lace handkerchief. 

"It’s outrageous, indeed! How a son of 
mine should treat a woman so 1 cannot con¬ 
ceive,” exclaimed the commodore. " But he’s 
young, and don’t know the worth of the sex. 
Wien a man gets past forty, you don’t catch 
him at any such tricks. No, no.” 

" You are so good I” murmured Olive, with 
the glimmering light on her chiselled features 
and rich sable dress. 

" Do yon think so, pretty one? Well, if 
Jack Dyle is gray and gouty, his heart is in 
the right place where women are concerned, 
I guess. Now, my dear, wipe up your eyes 
and take a turn here in the fresh air, while 
we talk it over. When was the wedding to 
take place ?” 

" Next month.” 

" To think of a fine girl like you being left 
In the lurch so—it’s incredible! Why, when 
I first saw you 1 fairly envied Tom. I was as 
foolish as that—old fellow that 1 am.” 

"You? Could you care for me?” mur¬ 
mured Olive, in a tone of melancholy 
amazement. 

“I? why not? Do you think it is boys, 
only, that admire lovely women ?” 

" I don’t know—but I should never think 
of crying for Tom, if you—If you—stammer*- 
ed Olive, in most interesting confusion. 

" Zounds, my dear I you have only to say 
the word, and ou that wedding day you have 
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fixed you are Mrs. Jack Dyle;” and the com¬ 
modore stopped abruptly, holding Olive’s 
. hand, and looking excitedly upon her. The 
young lady, after a thrilling pause, put her 
arms around his neck. 

“ O,” she sobbed, ‘‘ you are so good 1 I 
never should have cried about Tom if I had 
thought you loved me.” 

Which was quite true. This was no mar¬ 
rying of the heir in prospective, but the 
fortune itself. 

“Now you must keep our secret,” with a 
l^eading air. “ Tom must not know.” 

And the commodore readily promised, too 
bewildered by his good fortune to wonder 
why Tom must not know; and Olive, on 
being conducted to the hall, flirted conspicu¬ 
ously all the evening with Colonel Colne. 
Her success rendered her more than brilliant¬ 
ly beautiful, and as she danced, Tom Dyle 
forgot his partner, and stood staring at her. 

The next morning, at lunch, it was an¬ 
nounced that Miss Cheriton had left Bay 
Beach. 

CHAPTER YI. 

Tnouon somewhat taken aback by this 
movement on Olive’s part, Mr. Tom Dyle did 
not, as yet, comprehend the intentions of his 
lady love. 

“ I tell you what, Lora,” said he, “ if she 
expects me to follow her, she is mistaken. I 
guess when the wedding day draws near that 
she’ll come to terms. The bridegroom is 
rather a necessary part of the programme, 
and Olive’s too devilish proud to make a 
failure of the thing. Rather tough for her, 
but it serves her right. She wont try bossing 
me again, I reckon.” 

But day after day passed, and no word or 
letter from Miss Cheriton. Tom was secretly 
uneasy, but managed to appear cool. Lora’s 
little wicked eyes watched him maliciously. 

At length the seashore party broke up and 
returned to their several homes. 

On Tom’s arrival in New York, his father 
announced his wedding. Tom broke into a 
round oath of amazement. 

“Why not?” asked the commodore, who 
was nursing his foot on a cushion, his gout 
being unusually severe in the fall weather. 
“ I like women as well as you do, Tom, and 
I’m going to have oner of my own.” 

“ Who ?” asked Tom. 

“ Well, Miss Cheriton is a fine woman, and 
her mother is a fine woman; it’s a good 


family to marry into, I think," reidled thi 
commodore, cunningly. 

He had been well drilled by Olive, and an? 
dorstood the situation. Jealousy (for iRs eoiii 
at least, was a younger man) made him an 
apt pupil. Of late he had reason to suspa^ 
that Tom was not indifferent to Mina Ghoit 
ton. The young gentleman betrayed a raet- 
lessuess of manner and a nervousneea at 
the sound of her name that was somewhat 
significant. 

“ So you are going to marry Olive’s mother? 
Zounds!” exclaimed Tom, looking exceeding¬ 
ly astonished. 

“When is your wedding to take {dace?” 
was the commodore’s reply, as he eased the 
swelled limb a little. 

“ The thirtieth of September,” replied Tamil 
though he winced a little at the question. 

“Just the day I’ve set uponl Very welL 
And now, Tom, I’m going to take a little 
hearty sleep, and don’t want to be talked to;7 
and having thus dismissed the suljectaiid 
his son together, the commodore threw hie 
handkerchief over his face and leaned W| r 
in his chair, preparatory to takingi his 
lengthy after-dinner nap. 

Quite confounded by this new devekip- 
ment, Tom strolled out into the sqnare to 
meditate over his somewhat involved pcoor 
pects and smoke a cigar. The first person ho 
saw w^as Alf Cheriton. He started, and esr 
tended his hand. 

“How are you, Cheriton? Howls yoinr 
sister? Have you seen her lately?” 

“Hardly, for a fortnight. Young ladin 
preparing for matrimony are usually feaifhllj 
busy and indifierent to the rest of the world. 
My Vieve is the only exception,” bltefiilly. 


“ By George! that girl spends more on beg¬ 
gars than she’ll ever spend fbr dresses.- 
astonishing how philanthropic she IsP 
Tom attended only to the first sentaniQi 
but he managed to say: ^ 

“I suppose you are going to be married.”- •' 
“ Yes, at Christmas;” and Alf went onjde-; 
tailing his own happy prospectsi to wbldh 
Tom listened with ill-concealed impatience. 


$ 


If Olive were still employed In the prepend 
tions for her marriage, she must confiden^fl^ • 
expect its fulfilment, and this though t fci r ^ 
he had of late been visited by several less 


pleasant ones—exhilarated him so that he • * 
quite overlooked his resentment toward hpia' • 
But it was strange that no letter came .• 
no way could he now quite reconcile 
silence. The days were flying frightfliUy 
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fuA while he anxiously tried to solve this 

praUeiii. 

Tom Dyle was one of those people who are 
unstable in important matters while they are 
decided'to obstinacy in small ones. Having 
taken offBooe at Olive, and boasted that he 
wonld take no step towards a reconciliation, 
he would have sacrificed the best interests of 
both rather than yield this point. This 
perdnacitj of purpose showed courage, he 
believed. 

He was almost crazy, though, by the time 
the wedding day arrived. For a while he 
had been wildly uncertain as to the course he 
had best pursue, hut at length he decided to 
go to Blmwood. His father was to be mar¬ 
ried—It was his duly to be present at that 
ceremony—and if he discovered that he, also, 
was expected, in the character of a bridegroom, 
he shoold come off with fiying colors, 
having gained his point without making any 
finnfinsatoTifl 

With his intentions in the most chaotic 
state he left the city in the early train. 

At Blmwood his father’s carriage stood be- 
ftre the door, and he was welcomed in the 
hall by HfUi Gheriton. The lady was in 
ftstive array. 

"Ton are late, Tom,” she said. 

^Wliyf Are you married?” he asked. 

in momentary amazement. **No. 
But Olive is. There I they are going. Pray 


excuse meP and quite naturally agitated, 
Mrs. Gheriton hurried away. 

The door of the south parlor opened. A 
company thronged out—foremost among 
them were the commodore and the bride, 
Olive Gheriton. She wore a pale, sheeny 
dress, and there were orange flowers in her 
bonnet 

The confused chatter of congratulations, 
and last words, and invitations smote Tom 
Dyle like a blow. He stood bewildered as 
Olive’s silk robes rustled out. A servant 
rushing past him to open the door for the 
bridal party nearly knocked him down. 

Hardly knowing what he did, he sought an 
egress by another way, knocking down the 
fishing tackle, and slamming the door as he 
rushed into the fields. 

From a distance he saw the carriage drive 
away. . 

“ Sold, by Jove I” he exclaimed. 

He considered the matter twenty-four 
hours, then offered himself to Lora Harwich. 

She refused him. 

Ill a transport of rage at the duplicity of 
women, poor Tom took passage for France, 
and was absent a year. 

Wlien he returned, the commodore proudly 
exhibited a younger heir, and if Tom Dyle 
had retired to a hermit’s cell, immolating 
himself firom the world, I should hardly have 
blamed him. 


\ - 

WHY I HATE A LOAD OF HAT. 


BY THEODOBE ABNOLD. 



a load of bay without being 
aonaeloua of a desire to do something un- 
amlahlo- The feeling is quite involuntary, 
aometinies 1 do not know what it means, 
i Btopping to recollect. There is a 
y however, and a good one; which I 
about to give. 

I had been sick one spring, a short, sharp 
fever ftrilowing a busy, and rather hard 
Wfalttef when summer came I found that 
I moat leally take an entire rest I didn’t 
gei.erell as I ouf^t to, and was in danger of 
fening Into another fever. 

*Diop everything^ and go off into the 
co unt ry,** tbe doctor said. "Wanderin the 
voodo, go fishing and hunting, make hay, 
Lpfek berries, lie on the grass in the sun. 
noOdonHgo to a watering place, or to any 

35 


fashionable resort. Find some good farm¬ 
house, and go there for a couple of months.” 

Well, I found my farm, a great unpainted 
house that with its bams, hen-houses, sheep- 
fold, and various yards, spread over about an 
acre of land. Outside of this kernel stretched 
fields, pastures, woods, on every side. 

They received me with the greatest cor¬ 
diality, gave me the spare-chamber, a glorious 
apartment with a bed radiant with a patch- 
work quilt which was a marvel of handiwork, 
plump with feathers for which many a live 
goose had quackingly been robbed of its 
down; with a set of painted fiimitnre span 
new, Just from town; with snowy curtains to 
the windows; with peacock fe&thers over the 
looking-glass, with Imughs fresh and green In 
the fireplace. They placed everything in 
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vind about the house at my disposal, they 
ft;<isted me on the most delicious food I ever 
ate, they petted and pampered me to their 
ami my heart’s content. 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Slocum, a hale, hearty couple, Myra Slocum, 
an apple-blossom of a girl, eighteen years of 
age, and four younger children, two girls and 
two boys, from fifteen down to six years old. 
There had been three more, but they had 
died in infancy. Besides the family, was one 
regular hired-man, Zeno Hains, a rough, 
ignorant fellow, but a good worker, and other 
help in haying and harvesting seasons. 

How shall I paint Myra Slocum ? Where 
get colors bright enough to depict her cheeks, 
her lips, her blue eyes, her raven hair? How 
shall I do justice to that lovely, healthy, 
laughing face, that robust and shapely figure ? 
SJhe was the very picture of health, a laugh¬ 
ing Ilebe, who had all her life breathed pure 
air, drunk i^ire water, kept early hours, eaten 
wholesome food, and had a good conscience 
and a tranquil mind. She had no city ac¬ 
complishments, and all her reading was con¬ 
fined to the “ Blue. Light,” a weekly paper to 
which I had at that time the happiness of 
contributing those thrilling tales w'hich 
caused the lovely Myra the bitterest tears she 
ev(*r shed. Indeed, the very first evening I 
was at the farmhouse, I saw her bending 
absorbed over a paper, with her red lips 
apart, her breath suspended, and large tears 
hanging to her eyelashes. I took occiision to 
pa. s by her, and look over her shoulder in 
jiassing; and there W'as ray own name ap¬ 
pended to a story wherein were recorded the 
sentimental woes of a girl whom Miss Slocum 
might w'ithout vanity fancy was something 
like hei*self. By a lucky chance, that heroine 
lived in the country, had red cheeks, a white 
brow and profuse black hair. 

“Have you any relations of your name?” 
she asked me, later that evening. “Any 
gentlemen relations, I moan.” 

I knew at once what she meant, and that 
all they knew of my name was the last; my 
letter to them, and the letter recommending 
me to them calling me Mr. Arnold merely. 

“ I have no male relatives of my name,” I 
replied. 

“ The reason why I asked,” Myra pursued, 
with a chaiming blush, after having hesitated 
a moment, “ is because I thought you might 
be a relative of Theodore Arnold, who writes 
such beautiful stories for the ‘ Blue Light.’ ” 

“ O! I know him,” I said, with gravity. 


She blushed again with pleasure. <101 J 
was always blushing. 

“You know him I” she exclaimed, witih 
enthusiasm. “ Do tell me how he look^ and 
how old he is, and what he says and does. 1 
never knew such a splendid writer P* 

Reader, the person who asks "what fa 
fame?” if he had then propounded 
idiotic question to me, would have reoelvad 
for answer. Fame is bliss I 

I laughed, and I dare say I blushed a little 
on being thus questioned. 

“ Men do not much notice other mexi,* I 
said, “ and I don’t believe I could give you a 
very good description of your favorite anthor. 
He’s about my age and size, 1 should say, and 
talks and appears pretty much like other 
young men. I’ll tell you how I can sattaQr 
you. I will write to him for a photognqib, or 
two, a face and a full length, that you may 
judge for yourself. He will be veiy mudl 
gratified to learn that he has a fHend hmby 
whom he is so well appreciated.” 

“ Will you, really ?” she exclaimed, breath-' 
lessly. “But what will he think of mef 
You wont tell him my name?” 

“He will think you both amiable and 
channing,” I replied, ignoring the last 
question. 

Never was a girl so flustefed, so dellghU^ 

She would have a picture of her ikvorite 
author, and he would really hear about her! 

She could not enough express her thanks to 
me, her fears lest she should be thou^it pee- 
sumptuous, and her impatience to get the * 
promised pictures. 

1 wrote a letter to town the next morning^ 
and carried it two miles to the post-oflftce. In 
it I requested my correspondent to get me 
the required photographs from Grey,. wLo ] 
had a negative, and also to address me dmply 
as Mr. Arnold under cover to John Sloeuin* 

“ I thought it better to have my lette^ 
come SO,” I said, to my host, “ since at^e 
post-office your name is so well known. And J 
1 may not always feel like going down there « 
on chance of a mail.” 

“All right I” the farmer answered, heartily. 

“ If anything comes for me, the^ are sore to 
send it along by the first chance, if I don’t 
down myself.” 

It was near haying time at the fkrm, aijA • 
from the talk in the fhmily I leamed that tieo 
young men, friends of theirs, were ooming'to 
help ^Ir. Slocum through the season. i 

of them was Sabine True, a sailor, who .'em \ 
stopping at home over one voyage, and IB 
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Nkte Hdton, a fanner’s son not far 
awaj. In this country-place there was not 
Che slightest feeling about working for a 
nelglibor, and the two young men were to 
eoma quite as friends. 

"Nate Melton is a gentleman,” Mrs. Slocum 
inibmied me, confidentially, one morning as 
■dieand I sat alone over the breakfast table. 
*He has an education, and means to be a 
doctor, he thinks. Doctor Markham over at 
> Byrille is getting old, and he has promised to 
take Nate into partnership as soon as he is 
prepared. He’s been through college, Nate 
Ilf, and h^s only at home now for a vacation 
helbie he goes to the city to hear lectures.” 

I saw that this young man was an object 
of great interest to my good landlady, and 
instantly divined the cause. . He either was, 
or die wished him to he, engaged to her 
daughter. I boldly resolved to find out. 

*Then it would seem that his father docs 
not need his help in haying,” I remarked. 

Mrs. Slocum laughed. 

•WcD, no,” she said, ‘‘they haven’t got 
nmdi grass at Mr. Melton’s; and he and our 
young folks are old friends, and like to get 
together. He’s coming more for a frolic than 
fiirworlE. We always like to see Nate; and 
ftther and I think as much of him as if he 
was our own son.” 

.* I laughed a little significantly. 

“01” she said, “there’s nothing of that 
■orL But the young folks are good friends.” 

Why should 1 feel glad to know that there 
was “nothing of that sort ” going on at pres¬ 
ent? Sorely, I had not taken a fancy to this 
Imzom country girl! 

I sat and thought it over a little while, 
Ifn. Slocum going ahont her work. I stirred 
the grounds in my coffee-cup, drew them up 
unto the sides of the cup, and tried in an ab¬ 
sent .way to arrange them into a fortune. All 
Jloonld make was an ugly ring. 

.* “A ring is a lover,” I said. “ Can it he I ? 

Is it this fellow of the pills and powders?” 

How still and sweet it was as I sat there! 
The pure air floating in, perfume-laden, 
Miroiigh the open windows, the sound of 
rustling foliage and bird-songs, the distant 
lowliig of cattle, and the babbie of a brook 
^iliat flowed near the house. I got up, and 
•trolled out through the porch. It was about 
Aaven d’dock, and the work of the day was 
on*- Mr. Slocum and his man had bad 
"ISMt hreakfrwt at some far-away hour of 
^jpily dawn, and were now out of sight, to 
vSnaln so probably till noon. Anne, the 


second girl, and her younger sister, Nell, were 
just going off to the pasture for strawberries 
for dinner. The little boys with their mother 
were on their way to the bam for eggs. 
Where was Myra? I listened, and presently 
heard a gentle, intermittent patting from the 
direction of the dairy. I waited a moment, 
then followed the call of those plump hai.ds 
along the north side of the house, where the 
uudried leaves of the hop-vine switched 
their dewdrops off on me. At the last win¬ 
dow I stopped, and looked in on the pretty 
picture: Myra stood there with licr beautiful 
hair wound in a great braid about her head, 
the sleeves of her neat print dress rolled 
quite up to the shoulder, displaying a pair of 
round, dimpled arms, and a white apron with 
a bib to it tied around her waist. At the 
moment I first canght sight of her, she was 
standing with her head a little one side, her 
lips pouted, with a • painstaking expression, 
while she held a cake of butter in one hand, 
and with the other lifted the print from the 
basin of water in which it lay. A deft little 
turn of the wrist, and the butter went over 
onto the print. Then she looked up, and, 
seeing me, blushed rosily, and didn’t know 
what to do. 

“ Please go on,” I said. “ I desire above all 
things to know the way butter is made.. 
IIow those delicious solid golden balls can 
come out of milk has always been to mo a 
mystery. Also, how the wheat, and com, 
and blossom relief get onto them.” 

She collected herself, and I stood and 
watched and chatted while she went on 
with her work, not quite so handily, I am 
afraid, as if I were not there, but still with 
an enchanting bashfulness. 

“ Tour mother has been telling me about 
Mr. Melton,” I said, abruptly; and no sooner 
was the name out of my mouth than she 
laughed, colored, and gave her head a little 
toss. It was as plain as the nose on one’s 
face. The young man, she knew, liked her, 
and, perhaps, she liked him. 

“ I am quite Impatient to see hint,” I went 
on, watching the pretty coquette. “ Your 
mother seems to have a great affection for 
him, and speaks very highly of his talents. 
She says he is quite like a son to her.” 

Myra laughed again, and, laying the last 
butter-pat onto the wooden platter before 
her, glanced at me with a look of saucy de¬ 
fiance, then-lifted the platter and bore It 
away. 

I found myself somewhat stirprlsed. I 
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wasn’t used to country girls; and such a mix¬ 
ture of bashfulness and impudence was new 
to me. But, I reflected as I walked away, 
women are all alike in one respect, whether 
they be conventional or rustic. When they 
perceive their power over us slavish men, 
they are impudent baggages, from the queen 
to the beggar. • 

That evening, at about sunset, the two 
haymakers came. The whole family bad 
gathered in the porch and yard, Mrs. Slocum 
with her knitting-work, her husband with 
the History of England, which he was perus¬ 
ing with absorbing interest, the younger 
children running about, the hired man, 
Hains, sitting on a wood-pile, and contempla¬ 
tively picking his teeth, Myra walking in and 
out of the house, looking very lovely and very 
uneasy, and myself sitting in a window be¬ 
side the porch, and looking out on all. It 
was a pleasant home scene; and the wide 
fields waving green for the scythe, the 
evening song of the birds, the circling forest 
that cut off from view all other habitations, 
even the glimpses of poultry and cattle—aU 
framed the picture well. 

Myra had glanced at me furtively several 
times, I could see, both when she passed the 
door of the sitting-room where I was and 
when she stood outside the window; but I 
did not take too much notice of her. I had 
no notion of allowing her to think that I was 
completely enslaved, and that she could do 
as she pleased with me. Moreover, though 
she kept an eye on me, she also glanced fre¬ 
quently down the road in the direction from 
which the expected visitors were to come. 
But, careless as I appeared, I could scarcely 
keep my eyes off her. Never had I seen the 
girl look so beautiful. By some inspiration 
of good taste in dress she wore a pale green 
muslin with a lace at the neck, and in con¬ 
trast with that her red and white were quite 
dazzling. Her black hair crowned her bead 
in a massive braid, and as she walked there 
was something mtdestic in her appearance. 
Why might not life be happy enough with 
such a simple, healthy, beautiful creature for 
a companion, even though she did not possess 
the accomplishments of polite life, and had 
not brilliant natural talents? Need one be 
ashamed to present her? Might she not Win 
as much consideration, even as she was, as 
many, a simpering, inane votary of fashion? 

She caught my glance as I was thinking 
thus, and paused as if I bad spoken to her, 
looking at me in a way so plainly appealing 


that I instantly forgave her fbr her 
impertinence. I leaned out the window and 
spoke to her, tossing away the dgvlliad 
been smoking, and she came to me htfondb 
and with a look of pleasure. > 

She shall forget to look for the doctor/’* I 
resolved, and immediately began talkliig'*lb 
her of whatever I thought likely to interato 
her most, the theatre, sights in the 
famous writers. At the last 8nh|eet she 
flushed up. - - 

^ Were you in earnest about that photo¬ 
graph ?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

“ Certainly!” I replied. “ I wrote to town 
for it, and have received an answer. 1 
should have told you of it this moiiiingjf yon 
had given me the opportunity.” 

She glanced at me penitently, and after a 
moment of bashful hesitation, faltered out; * 

** I am sorry—” then stopped. » 

It was enough. If Myra said die wasaoity, 
then one mi^t trust her. She did not know 
how to make glib excuses which mean 
nothing. 

^‘I have not yet got the photographic*! 
said, smiling. *^But they will come Mon^ 
My friend writes me that they will have to 
be taken, as there were none on hand.* 
**What! on purpose for ine?” ezdaloufl 
the girl. '-**■ 

**Yes; on purpose for you,” I replied. 

" Mr. Arnold is much pleased with therapM 
of your partiality for his wrltiuge; and It 
would not surprise me if he should, some dny, 
put you into a story. And, by the way,' ItH 
but fair that, since he has his picture taKflU 
for you, you should return the compUnuntliy 
giving him yours.” 

Myra leaned against the window^fiamec 
almost unable to speak, her whole tece' erinH 
son, her eyes sparkling. To her, an antlMW 
was a fai^away, enchanted beiii^ with a hilO 
always about him, some one quite remceei 
from other men; and to be known ghd 
noticed by one was to her the height*oC 
glory. 

While I talked to her, I saw two men cBitf 
ing up the road. But she never looked rounll!^ 
and seemed to have quite forgotten dial’any 
one was expected. It was only wben'tlS 
visitors bad reached the door-yard, and wwA. 
welcomed by the whole temily that die‘tateji| 
to look, and even then she did - 

ment seem to perceive them with herndK 
though their forms were before her njda: 

I examined the new-oomere with ifiMilIRi 
There was no mistaking thO fkee and eii^ 
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vOaCt and 1 turned at once from him to the 
oilier. I muit own 1 was a little surprised; 
Itir eectalnly Mr. Nate Melton was as fine 
looUiig a fellow as one would wish to see, 
and a good deal finer looking than one would 
• wlili.lo see, if he were a rival His fonn was 
ilalfrai^ broadehouldered, and had an easy 
Botion ftiU of manly grace. His hair and eyes 
iveve dark, bat he had a color almost as fresh 
as a girl% and his forehead from which he 
tossed the damp locks back as he removed 
his straw hat, was well-developed, square, 
and as white as snow. 1 could see that his 
gHanee was directed to the window where 
Myra and I stood long before he reached the 
house,'and that when she did not turn as he 
come np the yard, his face darkened. When, 
gt.Jength, she recalled her thoughts, and 
went cordially to meet him, he pretended not 
to see her till she was close to him, and then 
greeted her with a touch of coldness. 

.^If I had been gratified by her penitence 
towaida me a little while before, 1 was now 
obliged to own that I need not have valued it 
too hl^Iy; for the minx gave the new-comer 
a look Just as penitential, and lingered, look- 
Iqg into his eyes till he smiled and restored 
her eontAntDient. 1 watched her with a 
goiioeitj not unmixed with anger. Evidently 
the person whom she loved was Miss Myra 
Sloenm, and she merely wished gentlemen to 
admire and like her, without having any 
fprtiealar preference, apparently, for any one 
of them. If she was likely ever to give special 
tfaout^ to one, it would be when he was in 
of being lost to her. I did not leave 
mf. window when the new arrivals made 
th^r aj^tearanee, but took another cigar, and 
aot looking out, and wondering how long I 
luad better stay at the farm. I had been 
l^ere nearly three weeks, and was a great 
imnl better in health. Perhaps I might as 


broader-shouldered than 1. I always like to 
let people see that there is a difference be¬ 
tween large and great, and that gems are 
smaller than boulders. 

He showed generous blood, though, and I 
liked him for it. Evidently, he had looked 
on me as an effeminate city chap whom he 
could fling over his shoulder, and fancied 
that I valued myself chiefly on my mustache 
and white hands. When he found his mis¬ 
take he took a seat by me, and forgetting 
even Myra, apparently, fell into a wary con¬ 
versation with me, measuring my strength, 
evidently. I was perfectly frank with him. 
He deserved it, and after an hour I had half 
made up my mind that if his heart was set 
on Myra 1 would withdraw and leave the field 
to him. He was a sensible, good-natured, in¬ 
telligent fellow, and well-bred enough, though 
showing marks of country breeding. 

But my pacific intentions received a sudden 
check. Rising from my side when our con¬ 
versation was over, he said: 

“ Come, Myra, let’s have a little walk. See 
how the moon shines. I haven’t had a walk 
with you for a long time.” Evidently he 
meant war. 

He spoke in a tone so positive that there 
was no chance for -refusal, even if she had 
wished to refuse. She got up in some em¬ 
barrassment, and on going out, pretended to 
liave dropped something, that she might 
liave a chance to turn and give me a glance 
which seemed plainly to say, you see 1 can’t 
help going.” 

I felt angry and bitter, yet I could have 
laughed at the girl’s adroitness. 

I will not describe the next week. I can¬ 
not. The skill with which that jade played 
us off against each other, the suppressed rage 
of Melton, my own affected carelessness, the 
uneasiness of the family who saw how mat- 


go back to town in a week more. But ters stood, and yet dared not take sides. I 
would depend. was about the house all day while the other 

<^._JBy«-and-by the family came in, and I was- was out; but those long evenings were mo- 
fntrodaoed to the young men. The sailor nopolized as much as possible by the doctor; 
made me a profound, half-laughing bow, but and besides, Myra always carried the ten 
the oilier was meaning to give a very cold ac- o’clock luncheon out to the field. 


Impwledgment of my salutation. I put a 
atop to that» however, by offering him my 
. and giving him a grip that made him 
end color. It was shaking hands be- 
oombat; and, also, letting the stalwart 
aee the strength of my muscle. I 
on entering the room he &ad 
llp^d lilt head ‘in a rather arrogant manner, 
^ll^proiidij-OQii^ous that he was taller and 


There is nothing like jealousy to make a 
man think himself in love, or perhaps to 
make him in love in earnest. And really, be¬ 
fore the week was out, 1 was in quite a 
spooney condition; not so much that 1 was, 
or believed myself to be in love with Myra, 
but because I did not like to be -beaten. 
There was a little, or a good deal, of liking 
for her, too. I got so fiefte and nervous that 
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I could scarcely sleep or eat. I was enra^jed 
that I should have gone into the woods to be 
twisted about the finger of a biitter-iuaking 
country girl, and rivalled by a half-educated, 
hay-making doctor’s clerk. But for all that 
the butter-making girl was a fine creature, 
and might make a magnificent woman; and 
I was not sure but I was ready to take her 
for better or worse. And the rival might one 
day be a man not to be sneered at. 

So I endured the trial a week, and at the 
end of it both I and Melton were just 
where we were at the beginning, only nither 
the worse for wear. Let not the reader sup¬ 
pose that we two spooneys chased about 
after the girl. We were both too proud to do 
anything of the sort. She came and went 
between us, talked first with one, then with 
the other, and, with an aftectation of simple 
friendliness, did all the courting. 

One morning she was paiticularly sweet to 
me after the others had gone oil haying. She 
and Melton had been out the evening before, 
walking by moonlight; and she wanted to 
make up to me. To be sure, Tom, one of her 
little brothers, had been with them, and Mel¬ 
ton had come in with a dissatisfied expression 
of countenance, as if he hadn't gained much; 
but 1 didn’t like it for all that. I didn’t 
choose that tlie girl whom I was willing to 
take for a wife should go off taking moonlight 
walks with any other man, if she meant or 
expected to be again in my good graces. So, 
when she hovered about the breakfast table, 
I read an old newspaper over my coftee, and 
didn’t see that she was there; and when she 
flitted out into the kitchen to bring in a now 
supply of dry-toast, I knew', I took advantage 
of her absence to get up and go out to smoke 
a cigar in the porch. Then when, after she 
had cleared the table away, she made an ex¬ 
cuse to come in and dust the sitting-room, 
and arrange the curtains of the window close 
to which 1 was sitting outside, 1 strolled off 
down the yard and the road to the post-office. 
Of course she knew where 1 was going, for it 
was mail-day; and when, after being gone 
nearly all the forenoon, I came back with my 
pockets full of the letters and papers that had 
been foiwarded to me in a great package from 
town, she looked with eager curiosity for the 
promised photograph. They were in my 
pocket, but 1 said nothing, only ate my din¬ 
ner in the gayest of spirits, talking more with 
Ml'S. Slocum than with Myra, then seated 
myself in the sitting-room to read at my 
leisui'e letter after letter. 


Myra grew more and more imeaqr. loonU* 
see that this pile of correspondence remhidad> 
her that 1 had other interests and ikiends, 
than thero, and that perhaps sha had notthiQ 
power she imagined over me, and had better, 
be careful. When the men came in to sapper^- ' 
she took but little notice of Melton, and in- 
the evening when 1 was walking op and: 
down the garden, with my cigar in my moutl^ 
she actually came out and leaned over the. 
gate a little way ofil 

I waited a few minutes to see if Melton 
would follow, and, since he did not, 1 went 
and stood by her, looking into her pretty 
moonlighted face. 

'^Will Mr. Melton be angry?" I asked. 

Will he decline to come out for his OTenlng 
walk while I am here? I will go away if you 


say so.” 

''I’m not going to walk with him," dMt 
pouted. 

" Now don't say that you and the young 
man have quarrelled,*’ 1 exclaimed, with the 
solicitude of a father. ^ It would be such a 
pity.” 

I don’t know what you mean," she said, 
angrily. Mr. Melton is nothing to me, and 
1 don’t want to be joked about hinouT 

She seemed so much in earnest, and looked- 
so pretty and honest, that 1 couldn’t heu^ 
trusting her. 

Do you really say that he is nothing to 
you, Myra?” 1 asked, looking intently at 
her. 

Of course he isn’t P’ she said, immediately. 

** We are old acquaintances, and that isaD. 

I don't see,’’ pouting again, why 1 may not 
speak to people without having such things 
said.” 

We stood there an hour talking orer thft 
gate, and it was all 1 could do to keep ftom 
committing myself. I wasn’t quite ready Ua 
do that yet. If Myra had never managed, op 
played two parts, 1 should have used no sueh 
caution; but though I almost believed In her 
now, a lingering uneasiness made me resolwe 
to wait yet a little longer, and see how slie 
would act. But I said enough to let her eaa 
pretty clearly what my feelings weie^ aiadl 
that I would not consent to- share Uer 
attentions with atky one else. 

We went into the house presently, hut nog 
before 1 had kissed Myra’s plump hand, 
received from it a very decided pressure. 

The family were all in the great 
kitchen, which was our &voilto resort^ 
every eye turned on us as we entorpd. ^ 
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Aniold and I have been listening to 
the whippoorwills,” Myra said, at once, as 
though it had been the subject of our conver¬ 
sation; when in fiict we not only had not 
mentioned the bird, but I had not heard it 
“Why didn’t you all come out?” 

“We didn’t hear them,” her mother said, 
helping to cover the embarrassment For ' 
Helton was looking as black as a thunder¬ 
cloud, and all the rest uneasy. 

Bat Hyra was as cool and innocent as a 
diUd, and never seemed aware that any one 
could be vexed. She talked and laughed with 
all, even Melton, never seeming to notice his 
short answers. 

Melton looked at her keenly, seemed to 
doubt, was at one moment on the |)oint of 
yidding, and the next moment steeled him¬ 
self and would not notice her smiles. Pres¬ 
ently, before any one else started, he wished 
us all good-r\,ht, and went off to bed. £ 
followed in a moment, and as I went, heard 
Mrs. Slocum say: 

“Nate is going away to-morrow or next 
day, Myra.” 

“Well, it was best for him to go,” I 
thought. And then came a misgiving. Had 
1 really made up my mind to take this girl, if 
she would have me. Was it worth while to 
give up the companionship of a cultivated 
woman of my own class for that of a country 
girl, unless she had that unsophisticated 
honesty and pure nobleness of character 
which, I could not help thinking, Myra lacked. 

I slept uneasily, and woke the next morn¬ 
ing at the earliest peep of dawn, two hopi*s 
before my time for rising. I was just about 
dropping asleep again when I heard voices 
outside. Instantly 1 started up and looked 
out the window. Just underneath, standing 
at the open window of the sitting-room, was 
Helton, his scythe over his shoulder, his dark 
hair curling under the brim of his straw hat; 
and on the window-sill were a pair of round 
arms with a glimpse of a glossy braid above 
theoL 1 saw it all. While I slept, as she 
thought, Myra was making her peace with 
her other lover. I didn’t wait to watch or 
listen, but went to bed again. 

That morning Myra poured out my coffee, 
and was as radiant and charming as possible. 

“Is it true that Melton is going off?” I 
asked, caielessly. 

“ He thought of it,” she replied; “ but I be¬ 
lieve father persuaded him to stay. He 
thought they could get along witliout him.” 

I said no more; but along in the forenoon 


* strolled out into the fields. I felt tired, un¬ 
certain, harassed, and after walking about a 
while, oppressed by the heat, gladly betook 
myself to a place of shade. It was a clump 
of alders that grew lliickly, and left a little 
bower underneath. The sward was soft, ar:d 
there I laid down, with violets under my 
head. Just in front of me was a load of hay, 
and on the other side of it a mossy rock 
under a tree. This hay had been gathoro<l 
up in the morning and was waiting till Ja* 
farm horses should be at liberty to haul it i:i, 
the men, meantime, mowing in another fn'M. 

I don’t know how long I lay there. Tlie 
heat overpowered me, and my sleepless night 
told on me. I must have been asleep some 
time when I was awakened by voices, an<l 
opening my eyes, saw Melton and Myr;\ 
standing at the end of the load of ha}’, having 
evidently paused there in tlieirwalk. 

“ Tell me truly, Myi*a, are you engaged to 
that city fellow*?*’ the young man was asking, 
sternly, as I looked up. 

“ What nonsense T’ she exclaimed, looking 
at him with reproachful surprise. “You 
take such silly fancies, Nate. Of course I 
must be civil to him when he is in our 
house.” 

“And haven’t you any idea of being en¬ 
gaged to him?” pursued the questioner, bent 
on getting at the truth at last. 

“ Of course not!” she said, looking up with 
the utmost innocence. His face brightened. 

“Then you don't care anything about 
him ?” he pensisted. 

“ O bah 1” she laughed, with a toss of the 
head. “I wont answer such nonsensical 
questions,” 

“ Tell me, then, if you care about me,” 
said Melton, blushing up crimson, and seizing 
her hand. 

Myra broke from him, but with a coquettish 
glance into his face lhat made my blood boil, 
and laughingly ran away round the load or* 
hay. He foMowed, and they were hidden 
from my sight, except that I saw underneath 
the load their feet, and that for an instant 
they were close together. I believed that ho 
caught and kissed her. I would have given 
thousands at that moment to have known 
whether It was tnie. Every nerve in my 
frame was like steel, every artery was as 
though filled with rushing fire. It was all 1 
could do to keep where I was, and not start 
up and confront that girl 

After a little while I heard another laugh, 
and Myra appeared running back to the 
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house, while Melton walked off to the field 
again, lie turned and looked after her and I 
saw his face. It was not that of a man who 
despairs. 

I laid there till they were both out of sight, 
and my feelings were not to be envied. I had 
liked the girl. It seemed to me at that mo¬ 
ment that I had loved her. If I knew that 
Melton had not kissed her, I should not have 
minded so much; but I thought be had. 
What good would it do me to charge her with 
it? She would be sure to deny. In my un¬ 
certainty and rage I cursed that great stupid 
load of hay for being there. I could have 
torn it in pieces. It was of no use for me to 
think that the girl’s duplicity was plain 
enough without any further proof. What 
man would not be wild to know if the girl he 
loved had given another such a proof of 
affection. 

I went off for a long walk in the woods, 
and when, at an hour past dinner-time, I 
went back to the farmhouse, my mind was 
made up, my heart as free from my love for 
Miss Myra Slocum as if I had never seen her. 

“I’m so sorry I give you the trouble of 
keeping my dinner for me,” I said, pleasantly, 
to her. 

She bad looked a little uneasy and embar¬ 
rassed at first, but brightened when I smiled, 
and assured me that it was no trouble at all. 

Mrs. Slocum came in with her beaming, 
motherly face, and said they were afraid they 
had lost me. 

“ I went for !ny last stroll in the woods,” I 
said. “ I have had letters from town, and find 
that I must go back. I shall start to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Slocum cast a quick glance at Myra, 
who colored violently; then began to say 
how sorry they would be. 

I cordially expressed my own regret at 
leaving such kind friends, and my gratitude 
for all they had done for me. 

Myra flung out of the room, angry, yet half 
ready to cry. I didn’t care. If she was sorry 
lor losing an admirer, she could feel no great 
pain at heart. She would console herself 
with Melton, and he would make her a good 
husband. Perhaps she would make him a 
good wife after she was sobered down a little. 

She didn’t mean that I should think she 
cared, and perhaps, hoped still to pique me 
into some show of Jealousy; for she never 
noticed me, but was all smiles and honey to 
Melton that night. Still, I could see that she 
was rather pale, and that she kept in sight of 
me the whole evening. 


The next morning I took leave of the mm 
early, for 1 was to start at eight o'clock. 

“I wish you aU happiness,” 1 wbiqiered, 
with a laugh, as I shook hands with Melfioii. 

He frowned slightly. I could see that he 
was not yet sure, and that he also had seen 
the drift of Myra’s attentions the evening be¬ 
fore. She was very hau^ty with me that 
morning, and scarcely looked at me, thoii|^ 
she gave me the opportunity to speak akxMr 
with her, if I chose. I did not diooseu I 
passed by the door of the sitting-room, whem 
she sat alone, and went into thd kiteheir 
where Mrs. Slocum and the children were. I 
had some little gift for each one, and when 1 
had presented them, asked for Myrn 

“ I promised her some photographs,” I said. 
“And I have them here, if she still wishes fhr 
them.” 

One of the children went and bron^i her.- 
She looked at me disdainfully. 

“ Perhaps you wont care about them,” I 
said, smilingly. “ If you da not, then |deaia 
give them back to me.” 

She took them, and at the first gjanee hsr 
face reddened violently, and tears of mertlft- 
cation and regret rushed into her eyes. 

“It isn’t youP she exclaimed. ”Todr 
name isn’t Theodore P 

“ I am Theodore Arnold,” I said, lan ghtn^ jy^-*' 
“and very much flattered that my stories' 
suit you.” 

I turned then to talk to the others, and triisd* 


to draw :<ttentiou from the girl, whom Ipltle^' 

She was completely and bitterly humfllstad. 

Here was the hero whom she had worshipped, 
and yet unknowingly slighted and deoelvedi^ 

I dare say no heroine of story who has In¬ 
sulted a fairy in disguise ever fblt moib 
severely punished than did this simple eomH 
try girl when she found out that she had leot* 
an author. She made one desperate eflbrtik 
I went out when the stage came fbr me. ^ 

“Mr. Arnold, are you angry with mef” 
she said, pleadingly. 

“Not at all, my dearP I said, lightly. ! 

have no reason to be. You have mmi^ 
amused yourself. I wish you all the \ 

ness in the world.” So sayings I raised mf ; 
hat, got into the wagon, and was ^ven dSL 
And yet ray heart was pained. SthatMl^ 
moment, and at sight of her penitenoe, if 1 bid* ' 
but been sure that Melton hadn’t kia^ hW j 
the day before, I would have fo r giv e n her,ett8’’* j 
asked the right to kiss her myself. But^ 

And so, ever since, I have hated the ‘ J 
of a load of hay. . 
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BY N.* P. DABLINO. 


Xb. JmMOir JiTDKnrs was a widower. He 
had been in this state of uncertainty for 
about live years, when the little affair which 
I am about to tell you of occurred. At that 
time Mr. Judson Judkins was about fifty-two 
years of age, and he ought to have known 
better than to get himself into a situation 
ftom which he could not extricate himself. 
But then people hardly ever do know what 
they really ought to know, and Mr. Judkins 
• waa no exception. And then he didn’t think 
that he was getting himself into a bad fix, 
theu^ if he had Just stopped to consider— 
but yon see^ he didn’t have any time to con¬ 
sider. He was obliged to go somewhere, and 
ao he went, and the result was that he found 
Mmaelf in a very implcasant situation indeed. 
Xr. Judkins was the father of two lovely 
children. The eldest, Harry, was about the 
loveliest child, I think, that I every saw. He 
had the most beautiful brown curls, and the 
handsomest eyes, and a sweet mouth! And 
then he had such pretty ways, and he was 
ao**tannin’.” for a child of his age (he was 
only twenty-seven years and two months old), 
that Fm sure no properly constructed female 
could help loving him. 

The aecond child, named Mary, was also 
voy lovely. At least, all the young men in 
Bradford, thopght so; and if a complex¬ 
ion like new milk, hair like threads of gold, 
eyee like violets, and an indescribable expres- 
■Ipnover all, that was charming in itself, 
could make any female child of twenty-four 
aummera lovely, then Mary Judkins was. 

Mr. Judkins owned a fine house, situated 
ill the onttkirts of the town of Bradford, and 
, Mary had the entire charge of it, and every 
duihmer they had it filled with company, gen¬ 
erally their relations from the city, who came 
olit of the dost and smoke once a year to 
Breathe the fresh air, drink real milk, revel in 
atrawbertlM and cream, and ei\joy themselves 
<€o their heart’s content, in the way best suited 
I fo themaelvea. 

i JU, waa a day in June. "Then, if ever, 
\ come perfoct days,” as the poet says, and this 
L' waa It perfect dayj^^armi cloudless, beautiful! 
' MIiaMaryJufftis was seated at the win- 
Edbw of their cosy little sitting-room, Miss 


Florence Richmond, Mary’s cousin, was re¬ 
clining on the lounge, reading one of Miss 
Miiloch’s novels, Mrs. Mug worth, Mr. J ud- 
kins’s half-sister, was fast asleep in the great 
rocking-chair, and Mr. Judkins himself was 
out on the veranda, smoking a cigar, and 
reading " Tristam Shandy,” when Harry 
drove into the yard, with a young lady in the 
carriage beside him. 

" There’s Jennie I” cried Mary, starting up 
and running to the door. • 

Harry was just helping her out of the car¬ 
riage when Mary appeared, and of course 
they fell into each other’s arms, and kissed. 

How Harry’s mouth watered I and I think 
my mouth would have watered too, had I 
been there, for Miss Jane Louisa Gushington 
was one of the most bewitching little beau¬ 
ties that ever wore button-boots. A laughing¬ 
eyed brunette, with rosy cheeks, and ripe 
luscious lips, through which the pearls shone; 
a round plump little form, a neat foot, and 
an ankle—01 Hiram Powers I 

Well, we wont say anything about that, 
ankle, or those ankles, (for she had two of 
’em), because, well, because my wife says that 
it would be decidedly improper. 

Mary and her friend came toward the 
house, leaving Harry to drive round to the 
stable, and as they stepped onto the veranda, 
Mr. Judkins, who had thrown down "Tris¬ 
tam,” came forward to meet the new guest. 

"O father,” said Mary, "this is my dear 
friend, Jennie Gushington, whom 1 have *so 
often spoken of to you. We were school¬ 
mates you know, at Madame De Vinchy’sr.” 

"Ah, indeed I And so this is Jennie ? Well, 
my dear, how do you do ?” and Mr. Judkins 
held out both of his great hands and took 
both of Jane Louisa’s little hands, and he 
squeezed them, and he looked, for all the 
world, as if he was tickled half to death. 

Well, Jane Louisa said she was "pretty 
well, 1 thank you, sir,” and then Mr. Judkins 
released her hands, and Mary conducted her 
into the house, where she had to be introduced 
to Florence and Mrs. Mugworth, and then 
they went up stairs, and Jane Louisa was 
seen no more until tea-time. 

Meantime Mr. Judson Judkins walked up 
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and down tlie veranda, holding “Tristam 
Shandy ” before his eyes, with a cigar in his 
mouth, and a smile on his face, dreaming 
with his eyes wide open. 

Yes, Mr. Judson Judkins was dreaming of 
love. To state the case plainly, he .was in 
love, and that was what tickled him so. 

You see he had married quite young, and 
he had married, to please his father, a wo¬ 
man that he cared no more for than you do 
for your Aunt MatiKla. That is to say, he 
didn't love her as every man ought to love 
his wife (or some other man's wife. That!s 
the fashion just at present), although they 
lived very happily together. Consequently, 
the heart of Mr. Judson Judkins became a 
sort of savings bank of his affections, until at 
the age of tif\jf-two he had an immense capital 
of love, which he was very anxious to Javish 
on some good-looking female. 

Now Mr. Judkins wasn’t like some widow¬ 
ers that you’ve seen. He wasn’t the man to 
fall in love with the first pretty face th*at 
crossed his path. I should rather think not. 
lie had married once to please somebody else, 
and now he w is going to marry to please 
himself—that is, if he married at all, which 
he really had no notion of doing, until he 
saw Miss Jane Louisa Gushington. 

The moment he saw her, he felt that he 
loved her. He fancied that she was the wo¬ 
man for whom he had been waiting all his 
life—his “spirit-mate,” you understand; and 
he didn't stop to think, or bother himself 
about di^arity of ages, though of course he 
knew that she wasn’t more than twenty-five, 
while he was over fifty-two. 

But pshaw! what are years to a man in 
love? Mr. Judkins looked young. There 
wasn’t a gray hair in his head, and hardly a 
wrfnkle on his face, and he felt as youthful 
as a boy of fifteen. 

Miss Gushington was bewitching enough 
in her travelling dress, but when she appeared 
at the tea-table, in a filmy muslin, I am sure 
she was lovely enough to have melted the 
heart of a stoue, to say nothing about such a 
very soft heart as that which beat in the ca¬ 
pacious bosom of Mr, Judson Judkins. 

Mr. Judson Judkins was fairly beside him¬ 
self, or to speak literally, he was beside the 
woman whom he wished to make a part of 
himself. He was naturally a very agreeable 
man, but on this particular evening he sur¬ 
passed all his former efforts in the art of 
pleasing; and he was so attentive to Miss 
Gushington—he was her most devoted slave 


all the evening, and he said to hlnuelf thil 
he would be ever after, providing she would 
only love him. 

He led her to the piano, and tnmed the 
music for her, and he sang an old love song^ 
and he looked a whole volume of love songi^ 
and he felt himself the very personifleatka 
of love. And she sang, and Mr. Judkins be¬ 
lieved himself in some enchanted land. He 
was entranced, bewitched, intoxicated with 
melodious sounds, and sweet iinagiu'ngps. 

To quote the words of his son, ** The old 
gentleman was fairly bedeviled.” 

You would have thought so could you have 
seen him shortly afterwards. Mary was at 
the piano, and Jane Louisa and Mr. Judklne 
were out on 4he veranda, waltzing by moon¬ 
light. He hadn’t waltzed before in twenty 
yeai-s, and he never had been a natural waltnr. 
He whirled about as gracefully as a clothes- 
horse might be expected to, should the kitch¬ 
en furniture be suddenly seized with a mania 
for waltzing; and he grew dizzy and Jane 
Louisa supported him—but that was rather 
agreeable, of course. 

And the whole company went oat to walk 
in the dewy moonlight, Mias Gushington 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Judkins, herbean- 
tiful eyes so much brighter than Uie stan^ 
that the latter retired in confusion the mo¬ 
ment she lifted them to the heavens. 

“ —Her eyes in heaven 

Would through the airy region stream 80 
bright, 

That birds would sing and think it were not 
night,” 

as the Bard of Avon says, in describing the 
luminous optics of old Mr. Capulet’s only 
daughter, and the same will apply to the eyea 
of Miss Jane Louisa Gushington. 

Mr. Judkins had never felt happier in alL 
his life. All the poetry in him came to the 
surface, and he said a thousand pret^ thtn^ 
—•perfect gems, you know ; and when 1 tliiafc 
of them, 1 weep to think that thqr are loet 
forever. 

He spoke under the inspiration of the my 
god, and she listened, as one mig^t lieve 
gazed in the goigeous palace of Aladdin, ao 
bewildered by the beauty of eveiything 'he 
said, that she could remember nothiuy huh-, 
the grandeur of the whole. 

The courtship of Mr. Judkins, thus bi^il^||y 
begun, went on smoothly. Gradually he gave* 
Miss Gushington to undeifl^A the atath olt 
his heart. She was just a little bit surprlaa^^ 
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fttflntybut that was all. She confessed to 
hendf that she could have loved Harry 
better than Judson, but Harry wouldn't give 
her a chance to love him, and so she con¬ 
cluded that she might as well set her aficc- 
tloDS on his ihther particularly as she could 
see that the latter was terribly in love. 

There was no sentimentalism about Miss 
Gndiingtou. She was one of that kind of 
women that would make almost any man 
a good and affectionate wife, but there was 
no danger of her ever dying of a broken 
heart She was determined to marry, and if 
•he couldn’t get Just ilie man that she wanted, 
she would take the next best. And so, fail¬ 
ings aa she thought, to reach the heart of 
HarryyShe accepted the heart of Mr. Judkins, 
ud promised to become his bride. 

There was only one person in the world 
that Mr. Judkins was afraid of, and that per¬ 
son was his daughter Mary. He didn't dare to 
tell her that he was about to marry Miss 
Guahington. He knew that she would laugh 
at him, and he couldn't bear to be ridiculed, 
hnd he knew that he was about to do what 
would generally be considered a very rldicu- 
loua thing; and so he cautioned Miss Gush- 
Ington against telling any one of their 
engagement. 

“ We can’t be married here,” said he. “And 
no one must know that we have any thought 
of marrying. But I'll tell you how w'e can 
manage it, my dear. Name the day yourself, 
and the sooner it comes the better it will 
please me;'’ and Mr. Judkins stopped to 
squeeze Jane Louisa’s hand, and 1 believe he 
Uned her, but I’m not so certain of that. 

There’s a train passes through Bradford 
Ibr the city, at fifteen minutes past five in the 
morning Not one of the family will be up 
at that time, and we can leave the house and 
the. town without disturbing anybody. Upon 
anlvlng In the city we can be married, and 
then we can start on our wedding tour, to be 
gone aa foug as we please, long enough cer- 
tnlnlyi to give the Bradford people time to 
gat through talking about us. And by that 
tlme^ probably, Mary will have become re¬ 
align^ to the new state of affairs.” 

Mr. Judkins wasn’t quite sure that she 
WBonld be resigned, but he tried to flatter him- 
adf that she would. 

^^But,” said Jane Louisa, “ wont the family 
llB anxious when they find we are both gone ?” 

^ b, Fll make that all right,” replied Mr. 
Judkins. •" Fll tell Mary the night before, 
filiatl am going away in the early morning 


train, and when we get ready to start. I’ll 
place a note on the table for Mary, explaining 
all.” 

And so that was the way it was settled, 
and meantime everythhig went on as usual, 
and no one suspected that Mr. Judkins was 
in love with Miss Gushington, and that they 
had their elopement already planned. 

I said that no one suspected that Mr. Jud¬ 
kins was in love. Perhaps I had better take 
that back, for Harry did suspect that soino- 
thing was the uiatter with the paternal Jiul- 
kins. As he said to Mary, he “didn't know 
whether the old gentleman was really in love, 
or only a little ‘ loony,’ but he thouglit that 
he was rather too fond of Miss Gushington’s 
society, considering his ago.” 

“ Why, you don't think father woxM marry, 
do you, Harry ?” 

“ I hope he wont many Miss Gtushington,” 
said he. 

“ But do you think he would marry any 
woman ?” asked Mar>'. 

But Ilariy didn’t know how to answer that 
question, and so he didn't try. 

“He's apparently very fond of Jennie,” 
said he. 

“And you are jealous,” returned his sister, 
laughing; “but you need not be, for Jennie 
wouldn’t marry father, if he wanted her ever 
so bad. Wliy, only think, father is fifty-two, 
and Jennie is only twenty-five.” 

But Harry wasn’t convinced. He was still 
suspicious, very suspicious, and he hadn’t 
the courage to settle all his doubts by making 
a marriage proposal to the young lady, for, 
singular as it may seem, he vnm in love w ith 
Jennie, although she knew it not. 

And that is strange, you say, and I admit 
it. Most women will read a man's heart 
better than he can read it himself, and w’hy 
Miss Jane Louisa Gushington did not see 
tliat Harry adored her is a question that I 
cannot answer. 

But to continue: The fifth day of August 
was the day appointed for the elopement. 
Mr. Judson had made all necessary prepara¬ 
tions, and he had told Mary that he was 
going into the city on the early morning 
train, to be gone all day, and he had written 
an explanatory letter to be left on the table 
on the morning of the fifth, and he had re¬ 
tired to his room, there to pack his valise, 
which, being soon done, hd undressed and 
got into bed. 

Now the night of the fourth of August 
was excessively warm. To bo plain about 
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the matter, it was decidedly hot. I should 
think that it was about as hot as Tophet, bu); 
I wont be positive about that The tempera¬ 
ture of the latter place may be higher than I 
have any idea of. But it was altogether too 
warm for comfort in Bradford on the night 
of the fourth of August 

Mr. Judson Judkins was “a warm-com- 
plexioned man.” He ought to have lived in 
Greenland—he ought to have been born there, 
but as he wasn’t, he ought to have gone there 
directly after being born; but like a great 
many other people whom you and I both 
know, he didn't know what was best for him¬ 
self; and so he remained in Bradford, going 
around in the summer months, looking for 
all the world like a roasted turkey. You 
could fairly hear him fry on a hot day. 

Mr. Judkins couldn't sleep a wink. lie 
rolled all over the bed, and then he rolled 
under the bed, and then he rolled all over the 
floor, and the perspiration rolled from every 
pore but there was no sleep for Mr. Judkins. 

The hours rolled on, but they rolled very 
slowly, or so thought Mr. Judkins. lie heard 
the clock strike every hour. At last when it 
struck four he bounced out of bed, and throw¬ 
ing on a dressing-gown, he left the room. 

“ I'll take a shower-bath,” said Mr. J udkins, 
as he went down stairs. 

Now the shower-bath was situated in the 
rear of the kitchen, and to reach it he had to 
.pass through the sitting-room and a long en¬ 
try. But at that hour in the morning there 
was little danger of his meeting any one. 

Mr. Judkins reached it in safety, took his 
bath, which was really the most comfortable 
thing he had taken for the last twenty-four 
hours, “and now,” said he, “where is the 
towel ?” 

He should have thought of that before, for 
there wasn’t any towel there. 

“ But I know where Mary keeps ’em,” said 
he. “They’re in the sitting-room closet; and 
as it's so early in the morning. I’ll run in just 
as I am, for I don’t want to wet my dressing- 
gown.” 

And so Mr. Judkins ran in just as ho was, 
and he got the towel, and was running back, 
when he heard Bridget coming down the 
back stairs, for she, having heard Mr. Jud¬ 
kins, thought it was time to get up, and was 
now coming down the stairs into the long en¬ 
try, just in time to intercept her master. 

“ Well, I’ll go back to my room then,” said 
Mr. Judkins, jumping out of the long entry 
Just as Bridget stepped in. 


“ But, hush! egad, there’s somebody eom- 
ing down the front stairs,” cried he, ^ and I 
believe it’s Jane Louisa. O, what diall 1 
do?” 

What could he do? He must hide som^ 
where, of course. He wasn’t dressed to re¬ 
ceive callers, you know. He hadn’t ^t his 
watch-guard on, and consequently he iUt 
rather embarrassed. 

Well, right across one comer of the sitting- 
room was a sofa, and in behind It there was 
room enough for a man to hide quite comfort 
ably, and there Mr. Judson Judkins hid, and 
he wasn’t a moment too soon, for Mias Gual^ 
ington came in immediately, and seated her¬ 
self upon the sofa to wait for her lover. 

Mr. Judkins waited for her tu go, and aha 
waited for him to come, and, of course, thqy 
both waited in vain. 

At length the clock struck five, but still Hk. 
Judkins didn’t put in an appearance. Jane 
Louisa asked herself what could be tlie mat¬ 
ter, but she could give no satisfactory answer. 

Had her lover overslept himself? It looked 
very much like it, and so she determined to 
wait until he did come down, and then a& 
him if that was the way he kept hit ap|mlnt- 
ments. 

“ Well, this is a go,” thought Mr. Jndkhii^ 
as the time passed on, and his lady-]q^ 
showed no signs of leaving the room. Then, 
he came to the conclusion that It didn’t 
seem so much like “a go,” as it did like a 
stay. 

The early train had gone, but still Mlii 
Gushlngton waited. She was getting angiy, 
not only with Mr. Judkins, but with heiai^' 

An elopement was well enougl). It was ro¬ 
mantic, but she could see no romance in ge^ 
ting ready to elope with a lover who was do 
lethargic as to sleep when the god of love 
was calling upon him to awaken; and aha. 
was angry with herself for ever having 
lowed such a sleepy lover to beguile her. 

At six o’clock Mary came down, and vnm 
much surprised to find that Jennie' lid 
become such an early riser. 

“ Were you up when father went away?* 

“ I haven’t seen your father this momliig^* 
replied Jennie. 

“And I hope you wont, Just at presea^^ 
thought Mr. Judkins. 

Mary went out to the kitchen to see abditt 
the breakfast, but Jennie kept heir post, dd 
Mr. Judkins kept his. I 

By-and-by the rest of the fkmily caitf 
down, and they all went out to breskfiutL ; 
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.. "Now is my time,” whispered Mr. Judkius, 
m lie me from his cramped position. 

But. Just as he arose, Bridget entered the 
nom, passed through, and went up stairs. 

" What shall I do now ?” Mr. J udkins asked 
jifmMilf-' V Bridget has gone up to make the 
• Ms, and if I run up stairs, I shall be. sure to 
meet her. O dear, what a fix I am in!” 

But as there didn’t seem to be anything 
that he could do, he was obliged to remain a 
llztare, and soon the family returned to the 
riiking-room. Shortly after, the ladies, with 
.file exception of Jennie, went out for a ride. 
Harry was in his room. 

• "And no^,” thought Mr. Judkins, if Miss 
Chidiington would only go out for a walk, 
why I iShould be all right” 

But unfortunately for that gentleman, she 
dmwed no disposition to *^take the air.” 
Seating herself on the sofa, with her work in 
her hands, and a booli on her lap, she began 
to read, and between sentences, she would 
atop to think, entirely unconscious that the 
aatjeet of her thoughts was sitting in a very 
^ramped and uncomfortable attitude, just 
ftahlnd her. 

People don’t generally like to be made fools 
ol^ and Hiss Gnshington was no exception; 
bat that she had been made a fool of she did 
notibr one moment doubt, for what else could 
dhe think? Mr. Judkins had certainly gone 
to the city. Harry had heard his father go 
. down stalrB at about four o’clock, be said. 
Ha had gone and left her without one word 
of explanation. What could she think of 
eufdi conduct? She knew not what to think. 
Bat die was very angry, not only with Mr. 
Judkins but with herself. 

"I’ll leave Bradford this very day,” she 
iiiid to herself; but Just then Harry came 
downstairA 

^ "What, all alone?” said he, stopping on the 

■ Ihfeehold. 

"I was before you came,” she answered, 
wUh a bewitching smile that melted a hole 
through Harry’s heart. 

* This young gentleman took a turn up and 
down the room, revolving a very serious ques¬ 
tion in his mind. ^1 never shall have a 
better opportunity,” he thought, ^and it 
Binftcome otdsome time;” and clenching his 
teeth to ke^ his eourage up, said he, let it 
gomenow.” 

‘jttlsB Guahington was watching him from 
nnder her long eyelashes. Suddenly he 
' ptood befbre her, but she did not 

shlw her ^e^. 


" Miss Gushington,” said Harry, ‘‘ you know 
me pretty well. Do you know me well enough, 
think you, to trust your happiness in my 
keeping?” 

“Why—why, Mr. Judkins, what do you 
mean?” cried Jennie, throwing down her 
work. 

Mr. Judson Judkins groaned. 

“O!” screamed Jane Louisa, “what was 
that?” 

“ The dog,” answered Harry. “ Come here, 
Tigerbut Tiger didn’t come. 

“ I was sure some one groaned,” said Jane 
Louisa. 

“ ’Twas but the dog.” 

“ Well, you were saying,” said she, once 
more reassured, “ that, well, I didn’t under¬ 
stand exactly what you meant” 

Harry took her hand. She didn’t try to 
withdraw it. 

“Will you, dear, give me this hand, and 
with it your heart? Will you give them to 
keep always?” 

“On conditions,” she answered, and she 
spoke very calmly indeed. 

“ Then you do not love me,” said Harry. 

“ The conditions are not very hard.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“There is only one—that you marry me 
to-day.” 

“ Wliy such haste ?” 

“ It is a foolish whim of mine perhaps. 
Tou can call it so. I am going to leave Brad¬ 
ford to-day, and it only remains for you to 
say whether it shall be as Mrs. Judkins or 
Miss Jennie Gushington.” 

Again Mr. Judson Judkins groaned. 

“Confound the dog!—you shall leave here 
as Mrs. Harry Judkins.” 

“ O! the house is haunted!” screamed Miss 
Gushington, falling into her lover’s arms. 

“ Pshaw! ’twas Tiger,” and then Hariy 
kissed her. 

That kiss restored her, and she gave Harry 
one in return. 

“ Will you go to the minister’s now, dar¬ 
ling?” she asked. 

“ What, before Mary returns ? Shall we go 
alone ?” 

“ Yes, alone, and at once.” 

“ Why, one would think that you hadn’t 
but a moment to live. Are you afraid that 
you will lose me ?” 

“ No, but I want to bo sure of you.” 

“ Well, then go and get ready, and I’ll bring 
the carriage round to the door.” 

Once more Mr. Judson Judkins groaned, 
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but there was no one to hear him. The 
lovers had left the room. 

“ O, the perfidiousness of woman!” said he, 

arising in all his native majesty,” and 
stretching his limbs, “ni never trust one 
again.” And with one bound he came out 
from behind the sofa, and stole softly up 
stairs to his room. 

That day at dinner, Mr. Harry Judkins, 
much to the surprise of every one, introduced 
to his sister and her guests, the quondam 
J(Minic (xushington, as his bride. 

“ Why, liow sly you have been,” cried Flor¬ 
ence Kichmond. 

“Sly! wliy, I didn't even suspect that they 
were lovers,” said Mrs. Mugworth. 

But just at this moment Mr. Judson Jud¬ 


kins entered the room, looking exoeMn^ 
savage. 

“ Returned so soon?” cried Mary. “Why, 
where have you been?” 

“I have been,” said Mr. Judson Jiidklii% 
looking fiercely at Jane Louisa, who looked 
scornfully back at him, “I have been la a 
very unpleasant situation.'^ 

He said no more, and no questions weiv 
asked, for every one saw that the usually, 
genial Mr. Judkins was decidedly onttof 
humor. 

Til at afternoon the bridal pair started on* 
their wedding tour. 

They were living very happily the last time 
I heard from them. But Mr. Judson Judkins 
is still a widower. 




MISS VIVIEN. 


BY SARAH L. JOY. 


“ Tell us about it. Granger.” 

Tom Merriam's request was echoed by the 
half dozen men present, and Granger, with a 
laugh, took the cigar from his lips, laid him¬ 
self back in the easy-chair, in the easiest of 
attitudes, and lazily answered: 

People generally are not so fond of telling 
their adventures when they have been a trifle 
worsted, but as Charlie Ruthven comes in 
for a share of this questionable glory, too, 
why I don’t mind giving you my experience, 
just as a w’aniiiig to you not to be bewitched 
by every pretty woman you meet; that's my 
failing, you know. I never could resist the 
sharp little weapons that Cupid shoots from 
sparkling eyes, no matter what their color is, 
and a pair of pouting lips plays the mischief 
with my heart. But as for Chariie, the clear- 
lieadi-d, cool-hearted Charlie, wdiom all the 
women adore because he xi^ont adore them, 
f T him to get so completely sold, it's worth 
gettiiig fooled a dozen times one's self. By 
Jove, it’s better than any play.” 

“ clow’s that, Ruthven ?’ said Dick Stuyve- 
saot, lazily turning his head to get a view of 
tin- handsome fellow w'ho lay stretched on a 
sofa the other side of the room with his 
hands clasped above his head, and a look of 
the mot perfect indifference in his face. 

If ever a man gave you an idea of being 
bored to death by mere existence, Cliarlie 
Ruthven w.as the one. He half opened his 
eyes as Stuyvesant spoke. 


“Just as Granger says,” he coofiy rapUedi 
sending such a cloud of smoke up ftom Idi 
mouth as nearly enveloped his curly brown 
head. “That woman came nearer imialog 
the deuce with me than any of her sex ever 
did before. She was a regular stunner Choecjli. 
Granger'll give you a description of her 
charms, he rather excels in that line.” And 
ho shot a mischievous glance at the easy-chaIr 
and its occupant as he spoke. 

“Description be hanged!” was the rather 
irreverent answer. “ I got muddled over her 
eyes, couldn't even tell the color. One day 1 
thought they w*ere that real purfdlsh hlna 
that always reminds one of pansies, and 1 
spooney to that degree that I wrote 
very flowery verses and called them 'Panif 
Eyes,* in which I mooned away to a feavAd 
extent about the state of my afiTectionB, anitf 
depths of despair in which ‘ I should Ibrevei^, 
more be plunged,’ unless she gave me aonie 
hope that I held a winning hand, etc. A 
combination of poetry and play that seeni^ 
remarkably funny as 1 think about it now^ 
but I regarded It in an entirely diflbrent U^dT. 
that time. The next time I saw her, 1' voaT 
her eyes were black, and I was compl 
mixed up. Wliatever their color was, 
were the most glorious eyes I ever aawy 
you couldn’t resist their fiisclxiatioii. 
like her eyes, was indescribable. Bath' 
says the whole when he calls her a * 
stunner,’ and there wasn’t a ’woma 
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wuld equal her In Newport all the season. 

** The .fint time 1 saw her, I was coming 
from a drive with Mollie Wingate, and she 

on the piaaza of the hotel watching the 
peo]de as they came driving up. 1 couldn’t 
helptt^i motioned Mollie to look at her. 

“ * lOT*t she lovely, Miss Wingate ?” 

. * * ** Mollie looked up with a quizzical smile 
on her lips. 

The last is always the fairest with you, 
Mr. Granger.’ 

" Wasn’t that a cut, though ? I was j ust a 
4rifle annoyed, for 1 didn’t care to have Mollie 
Wingate see my weaknesses so easily, but I 
only laughed and said: 

But isn't i^e?’ 

Isn’t she what?’ very carelessly. 

“'‘A perfectly lovely woman.’ 

“‘No,’ she said, bluntly. 

“I looked at her in surprise. 

“‘She is an extremely handsome woman, 
hot lovely doesn’t apply to her; there’s a 
something in her face 1 don’t like. I never 
eoold trust her.’ And she went slowly into the 
hoose, humming a blithe German air as she 
wient 

• “Fd been uncommonly sweet on Mollie 
Wingate all the time we had been in New¬ 
port^ and we’d been pretty good friends in 
.town before, and really 1 did like her first- 
Tate. 1 imagined then, she was jealous of 
my admiration of the stranger, but now I 
Uow that tliere was something in her 
stnU^t-forward genuineness that in8tiu< tive- 
lyfolt the deception and worthlessness of the 
iothar. 

“ 1 determined to find out the fair unknown, 
md you know when you once set out for a 
^hing ot that kind it is usually easy of at- 
tirinment She sat near us at table, and 1 
'dband Charlie quite as sensible of her charms 
m2 ww; in fact, I never knew him to evince 
mo much Interest in one of the sex before, 
amd that, 1 thinks made me a little keener in 
pnmiit of the game. 

“There was a very handsome man with 
^lier« whom she called Ambrose, and I w^ 
IjkAnaid it might prove her husband, and that 
Jm would raise an objection to my making 
loYe to his property; but as we found out it 
wraa only her brother. They were registered 
mi Ml. A^mbrose Yivien, Miss Vivien, Balti- 
ja^or^Hd. 

** Getting acquainted with the brother was 
B mmmy matter; he was very gentlemanly in 
^ bearing, and altogether Jolly, so we got 

charmingly. By-and-by he offered to in¬ 


troduce us to his sister, and you may be sure 
we didn’t refuse. 

“ We found Miss Vivien charming, and set 
to work to make ourselves agreeable. I don’t 
know how she did it, but she managed to 
keep on the best terms with both of us, and 
make each one think he was the favored one. 
I was completely over head and eai*s in love. 
I quite forgot my former devotion to Mollie 
Wingate, but she didn’t seem to take ray de¬ 
fection much to heart. 

“ We were sitting on the piazza one even¬ 
ing, Miss Vivien and I, when she had been 
about three weeks at Newport and she said: 

“ ‘ Mr. Granger, I’ve got a peculiar request 
to make of you but I know you will not re¬ 
fuse me. There’s not another person in the 
world whom I would ask, but you have been 
so kind, and seem such a dear friend, that 1 
know I can trust you. You know Ambrose 
went to New York last night. Well, I ex¬ 
pected him back to-day, but he has tele¬ 
graphed me that he will be obliged to remain 
three or four days longer. I am especially 
provoked, for thinking he was coming home so 
soon, I did not think to ask him to replenish 
iny pocket-book, and I spent the last of my 
money to-day. 1 want some to use to-morrow 
very much, and I thought perhaps you would 
be kind enough to lend it to me until Am¬ 
brose returns, or sends me a check as 1 tele- 
graplied him to do.’ 

“ Of course I was delighted to help her out 
of her fix and let her have the money; and 
l*d like to know who wouldn’t give his whole 
amount of bank-stock to have those eyes 
looking at one in such a pleading way I I’m 
sui*e I would, and I signified my willingness 
on the spot, but the generous creature would 
only accept two hundred dollars, and that 
with a fearful amount of apology and regret, 
a!rd reproach for her own and Ambrose’s 
carelessness. 

“ I couldn’t stand that, and on the spot I 
offered to be her banker for life if she would 
only make me so happy by taking the name of 
Granger. 

** She fidgeted and blushed and did all the 
proper things, and promised to give me her 
answer the next evening, let me kiss her 
hand several time, and her lips once, received 
the roll of greenbacks which I procured for 
her, and tripped away. 

‘‘She didn’t make her appearance next 
morning at breakfast, but I didn’t wonder 
much at that; no Miss Vivien at dinner—^sol 
supposed she was purposely keeping out of 
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the way until evening. I wae at the ‘ hop * in 
good season and stationed myself where I 
could see all the girls as they came in. StUl 
no Miss Vivien, and I began to grow a little 
nervous and out of sorts, so 1 went out onto 
the balcony where I could look into the room 
and at. the same time be out of the way. 
Going out I met Ruthven. 

“ ‘ Halloo, Granger, where the deuce is 
she?’ 

“‘Sliel who?’ 

“ ‘ Miss Vivien.’ 

“ ‘ 1 don't know; she promised me the first 
waltz, and I’ve been waiting an awful while 
for her.’ 

“ ‘ That’s the very dance she promised me.’ 

“‘When ?’ 

“ ‘ Last night on the piazza, about ten 
o’clock.’ 

‘‘ ‘An hour after she promised it to me. 
Charlie, old boy, she’s playing it on us, I 
fancy.’ 

I wonder why she hasn’t been down all 
day; let’s find out if she’s sick.’ And going to 
the office, he asked the clerk to send up to 
Mi-^s Vivien’s room to see if she was ill. 

‘“Miss Vivien’s gone, sir,’ was the reply; 
‘ left on the boat for Boston, this morning.’ 

“ * When does she return ?’ asked Charlie. 

“ ‘ Not at all, I fancy. She took all her lug¬ 
gage and said her brother was to meet her 
in Boston, and they were going to the White 
Mountains.’ 

“ We sauntered back to the piazza in silence. 


“ ‘ Of you! Why, she borrowed three hioh 
dred of me until the same time. The tnith^ 
we’re both victims of misidaced confidence 
and a pretty face, and the stiller we key 
about this little affair the better.’ 

“I acquiesced, but somehow things wfll 
leak out, and our adventure with JUasyivka 
became pretty well known in hTewporti and 
we had to endure a good deal of dmffinglhn 
the fellows, and as for the women, they wen 
a deuced sight worse. MolUe Wingate^ bins 
eyes danced with epjoyment, thou^ she wn 
merciful enough not to say anything^ hut ]M 
rather bear all the other women’s toiyiili 
than that look in her eyes. 1 wish, thoiig^l 
knew what became of our * gay deeeim.”^ 

“ 1 can tell you,” said Dick Stuyvesant ; ^ aha • 
came to Mt Desert straight ftom Kewpoiti 
she and Ambrose, and she was running Jnsk 
such a rig with Bob Kingsley and * your most 
obedient,’ when the fiin was cat short, by ^ 
appearance of a detective who claimed the 
Viviens as some old confidence friends of hla 
that he had been looking for, for somethne^ 
and he was so glad to see them that ha 
wouldn’t leave Mt. Desert without thenL 
They were not brother and sister, and their 
names were not Vivien.” 

“ Who were they then?” asked Buthvea. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. John Munger of Key Yocfc, 
with several aliases, the last the name under 
which we know them. For my part 1 fight 
shy of strange women, with handaome bntlr-' 
ers, in the future.” 


After the first amazement was over I called 
out: 

“‘Sold, old fellow 1 I went cheap. Two 
hundred dollars and a box of gloves No. 
sixes bought me.’ 

“ * What do you mean ?’ said Kiithven. 

“‘Why, ray lady, borrowed two hundred 
dollars of me last night, until Ambrose came 
back, a time that I guess is very for In the 
future.’ 


“ 1 fight shy of all women, strange or 
erwise, with or without brotheia,”. ealil 
Ruthven. • . 

“ I’m going to marry Mollie Wingate ee g 
protection against women,” laughed 
“ I find I can’t take care of myseli^ enA J 
know I should foil a victim to the nezipnttg 
face, even if its owner called heiaelf Jflig 
Vivien.” s 
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JIABBT BArMOJVB^S RESOLVE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jb. 

AUTBDB OF “ LUCK AND PLUCK,” “ BAGGED DICK SERIES,” “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVL 

HABBT’S FIBST business TBANSACnON. 


“ You’re not used to doing business on so 
large a scale in country, 1 take it?'’ said 
Brandon. 


liBSCUBL Paibchild conducted Brandon 
and Harry to Lovcjoy’s Hotel on Broadway, 
and led the way to the restaurant connected 
the hotel. 

^Tve done a good stroke of business this 
. mprniog,” he said. ** I can afford to stand 
I treats Sit down, Mr. Brandon. Sit down, 
‘l^ymond. Now what will you have?” 

^ Boast beef,” answered Brandon. ^ I pre¬ 
fer the sirloin.” 

" Very good. What for you, Ra3rmond ?” 

The same,” said Harry. 

I M Three plates of sirloin ” ordered Mr. Fair- 
l; child. “ By the way, Captain Brandon, I have 
beeii giving our young friend here a little ink- 
■ Ung into the way we do busiuess in the city.” 

^ “Well, my lad,” said Brandon, ** how do 
you like it?” 


*: think 1 shall like It when I get used to 

itf sir,” said Harry. 

“ I made a sale amounting to nearly eigh¬ 
teen thousand dollars this rooming,” re- 
the commission merchant. 


“No sir.” 

“ The city’s the place for a smart lad like 
you. You’ll make your way here.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“ No doubt of it, if you attend to business, 
and do whatever you are told.” 

“ I mean to do my duty.” 

“ That’s the talk,” said Fairchild, who for a 
wealthy city merchant used a variety of 
phrases hardly to be expected. “ By the time 
you’re thirty you’ll be a rich man. I didn’t 
start with one quarter of your advantages. 
When I was your age I worked for three 
dollars a week, and had to pay my, board, out 
of it See where-1 am iiowJ’ 

Mr. Fairchild) as 1 have stated, was dressed 
rather shabbily, and, so far as appearance 
went, did not seem to have got far beyond 
the point where he started. 

If Harry hadn’t witnessed the extensive 
scale on which he transacted business he 
might not have been very much impressed by 
his remarks, but, not suspecting any decep- 
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tion, he supposed that everything was as 
stated, and felt very much encouraged by 
his remarks. 

“ You’ll be taking our yoi^ .g friend as part¬ 
ner some of these days, Mr. Fairchild,” said 
Brandon. 

“ I make no promises,” answered Fairchild, 
«but by the time he gets grown up I shall 
feel the need of sharing my responsibilities 
with some one. If he suits me, it may be as 
you say.” 

“Why not? I suppose you are growing 
rich fast, Fairchild.” 

“ That isn’t for me to say. I don’t tell all 
about my affairs, as some do, but 1 could af¬ 
ford to give away a hundred thousand dollars, 
and have enough left to live handsomely.” 

“ I congratulate you on your success,.and 
hope our young friend here will succeed as 
well. By the way, I wish you would order 
me some coffee.” 

“Certainly. Call for anything you like. 
Baymond, will you have some coffee ?” 

“ Thank you, sir, I should like some.” 

“ We poor sailors,” said Brandon, stirring 
his coffee, “ don’t get rich so fast as you mer¬ 
chants. We brave the elements, and you 
reap the profits. That’s about the way of it, 
I take it.” 

“ By the way, when do you sail, Captain 
Brandon ?” 

“ It is not quite decided. In a day or two. 
Were you ever on board a ship, my lad?” 

“ No sir.” 

“You’d like to see one, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said our young hero, eagerly, “I 
should enjoy it very much.” 

“ Don’t you think you could spare him a 
little while to-morrow morning, Fairchild? 
Business isn’t very driving, is it?” 

“Yes, 1 could spare him, 1 think. If he 
would like to go.” 

“All right, then. I shall be passing your 
office in the morning, and will take him along 
and show him the Sea Eagle.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said Harry, 
gratefully. 

He was rather surprised at the amount of 
attention he received from his employer and 
the captain. Indeed, he had reason to be, 
for I may remark for the benefit of my 
country readers whose expectations might 
otherwise be unduly raised, that city mer¬ 
chants rarely offer a prospective partnership 
to a boy on the first day of his entering their 
employment Had Harry possessed more 
experience he might have been led to suspect 


that there was something queer about lt» but 
he reflected that in the city things were diflhr- 
ent from what he had been aocuatomed to In 
the country. Even Mr. Porter, whironly kepta 
common village store, had not said anything 
about taking him into partnership at wacj 
period, however remote, but here was a weat 
thy city merchant who hdd out the tmpt- 
ing inducement. Ho wonder our bem 
indulged in some gorgeous casUe-buildlng 
and began to dream of what*he would do 
when he was Junior partner in the dna 
of Fairchild and Raymond. 

At length the dinner was over, and Qm 
three walked back in company to the ofloi hi 
Nassau street. . ' 


^^Wliat shall I do, Mr. FairchUdr 
Harry. 

“You may keep on with your 
said his employer, carelessly. “I have mum 
business with Captain Brandon, and shall be 
away with him most of the altemoon. Yon 
can attend to the office.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“If any parties should call on 
with me, you may tell them to call \ 
morning.” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ If a gentleman should caD, and 
my price for a consignment of ^100% yon 
may say that the lowest figure b ten thiwwttid 
dollars.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“If he should be wUling to pay tbai» ^ea 
have my authority to close the baigdn.* 

“Yes sir.” 

Here Mr. Fairchild went out, and HittIJf 
was left to himself. When he fleeted 
he was authorized to close a baigdn 
extensive a character, involving propsilj'bo.i 
the amount often thonsafid dollai%hje*lll< 
considerably raised in hb own estlnudbiSr'^ 

“ 1 might have plodded on In Yemen' 
fifty years before having sndi a 
thrown upon me,” he said to hitnssif 

He continued his copying to an 
when the door opened, and a 
briskly. 

“ Is Mr. FairchUd in?” he ad 

“No sir.” 

“ Wlien will he be in?” 

“ He may return late In the 
left word if any one calM to i 
come back to-morrow morning.” 

“ That wont do to me. 1 mu 
city this evening. I am aovry not to*! 
in,” said the stranger In a tomeef 
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‘^Pteifiapsyoa will leave wal'd about your 
busluess, and he can write to you.” 

• **lt was about some spices that I wished to 
pmehase if we could come to terms.” 

•O,*' said Harry, with animation, “he left 
word with me altout that I can tell you 
whatever you wish to know.” 

• Do you know his price—his lowest price ?” 
*Yea sir; it is ten thousand doliars. He 

wont take a cent less.” 

•Yon are sure of that?” 

•Yes sir, he told me so expressly.” 

• If he were here I would close the bargain.” 
•You can do so now. I have authority to 

ssO^* said our hero, in a tone of pardonable 
importance. 


•Indeed 1 Yon are quite a man of busi- 
of your age. However, if you have 
authority for selling, you may make out a 
Ull, and I will send round my check.” 

“Very well, sir.” • 

Harry did as requested, and the stranger, 
espiessing himself satisfied, departed. 
Previous to Mr. Fairchild’s departure, he 
Hany permission to write home if he 
itb Our hero decided to avail him¬ 
self of this permission, being anxious to ap¬ 
prise his mother of his position and the cir- 
catnstanoes in which he found himself. 
^Mthig immediately after the important busi- 
■ iMBi transaction Just mentioned, he may be 
if his letter is somewhat sanguine, 
oonlident in its tone. 

' This is what he wrote: 

'^^DkabMothieb,—I t is so short a time 
eliioe 1 left home that you may suppose I will 
nothing to write, but I find things very 
it in tlie city from what they are in 
You will be surprised when I tell 
that I have Just sold a lot of spices for 
fhonsand dollars. Mr. Fairchild was out, 
•Pd told me what price to ask. We don’t 
ioMp the goods we sell here. I don’t know 
[^here th^ are kept yet, but I shall learn 
snore about the business when I have been 
tera longer. The commission which Mr. 
^toklrehlld gets on the sale 1 made amounts to 
two Hundred dollars, so I think I have earned 
sny wages so ikr, don’t you? 

X think I shall like Mr. Fairchild, ^e 
disposed to 1^ kind to me, and has 
noraething about taking me into part- 
ifp some time if I suit him. I shall try 
to do so, as that would bring me a very 
tneome, and I could do a great deal for 
^sar mother, and little Katy. If you 
oeeoarplsM of business, you would 




be surprised that so large a business could be 
done here. is only a small room, and not 
very pleasant, I felt disappointed at first, 
but I begin to understand better now how 
they manage in the city. I was disappointed 
in Mr. Fairchild, also. He does not seem to 
care much about dress, considering how rich 
he is, and what a splendid business he does. 
He has introduced me to a sea-captain of his 
acquaintance who has invited me to go on 
board his vessel to-morrow. I shall like it, as 
I never was on a ship. Mos tof my time is 
spent ill copying from a ledger. I don’t know 
yet where I am to board; Mr. Fairchild has 
not told me yet, but I will try to write you 
again to-morrow, and let you know all about 
it I wish you were living in the city so that 
that I could board with you. That will come 
sometime, I hope. I close with much love to 
you and Xaty. Your affectionate son, 

“ Harry Raymord.” 

This letter gave great comfort to Mrs. Ray¬ 
mond. She felt that, though Harry was 
separated from her at present, he had em¬ 
barked upon a prosperous business career, 
and that better times were in store for both. 
Poor woman 1 it was the last letter she re¬ 
ceived from Harry for many a long, tedious day. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FIRST RIGHT IR THE CITY. 

Probably the reader has noticed with 
some surprise that Mr. Fairchild addressed 
his sailor confederate as Captain Brandon, 
and may have thought the name wrongly ap¬ 
plied. But by a lucky accident, as he termed 
it, he had been unexpectedly elevated to the 
chief command of the vessel on which he 
was about to sail. Captain Hatch, who had 
been expected to fill this place, was a good 
sailor, but addicted to intemperate habits. In 
a fit of intoxication only two days previous, 
he had got into a fracas, and b' en so severely 
injured that it was found necessary to send 
him to the hospital where he was likely to be 
detained some time. Meantime the Sea Eagle 
was all ready to sail, and the owners, without 
knowing much of Hartley Brandon, who had 
been engaged as first mate, offered him the 
captain’s place, which it was needless to say 
he accepted with alacrity. It was a position 
which for years he had striven to obtain, 
but until now unsuccessfully. So flir as sea^ 
manship was concerned, he was as well fitted 
Ibr the place as many who had filled it ifior 
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years, but he was reckless and unreliable, and 
disposed at times to be despotic, so that he 
had never been popular with the crews 
which he had commanded as oflScer. How¬ 
ever, there was little to choose, and to this 
fact he was indebted for his present post. 

Lemuel Fairchild was a seedy adventurer 
whom he had engaged for a small considera¬ 
tion to play the part of a commission mer¬ 
chant, in order to draw Harry to the city 
where there would be an opportunity to carry 
out his, or rather Squire Turner's intentions, 
with regard to him. Of coui’se, all the large 
business transactions were bogus, the parties 
pretending to purchase cargoes being inti¬ 
mates of Fairchild. The office in Nassau 
street had been hired for a week only, as that 
would be sufficient for Brandon's purpose. 
The ledger, out of which our hero w’as em¬ 
ployed to copy, had fonuerly belonged to a 
business house now bankrupt, and had been 
bought cheap of a paper firm in Ann street, 
whither it had found its way among the waste 
w'hich is diligently gathered by the squalid 
army of rag-pickers, that nightly prowl about 
the streets and explore the lanes and alleys 
of the great metropolis. 

The reader is now in possession of all the 
network of deception by which Brandon's 
ingenuity had contrived to dupe our young 
hero. It is no wonder that, smart as he was, 
he. failed to discover this. Whatever seemed 
strange to him he naturally attributed to his 
want of knowledge of city ways. 

When night came, and the office closed, 
Mr. Fairchild took Harry to Lovejoy’s once 
more to take supper. 

‘‘ I must get a boarding-place for you to¬ 
morrow,” he said. “ To-night, I will secure a 
room for you here.” 

“ Where do you live, Mr. Fairchild?” asked 
Harry, with natural curiosity. 

“ Why, the fact is, I am boarding at the hotel 
myself Just at present. 1 have a line house up 
town, but it is being painted and refurnished, 
and until that is finished, I board at a hotel.” 

“Are you married?” continued Harry, who 
was something of a Yankee, as he showed by 
his questions. 

“My wife and children are travelling in 
Europe,” said Mr. Fairchild, telling, of course, 
an unblushing falsehood. “ 1 would Join them 
if I could get away from my business. I must 
wait till I have a partner to leave in charge.” 
And he l(K)ked at Harry in a significant way, 
which caused our young hero’s heart to beat 
with proud anticipatious. 


They made a very good sapper, i 
sat down for a while in the public ] 
child smoking a couple of cigars i 
eigoyment. He offered one to i 
the latter declined, having 
acquired a habit that to boys, at 
never be productive of good. 

About eight o’clock, Harry adted^ 
sion to go to bed. His long ride In 1 
iug, with the new experiences of his j 
in the city, had produced a feeling of I 
“ Yes, you can go to bed if you ' 
Fairchild. “ I'll speak to the clerk toj 
a room with two beds.” 

“ How early do you want i 
the morning, Mr. Fairchild?”^ 

“ How early do you get up in thes 
“About half past five.” 

“ We don’t rise so early in the \ 
breakfast at eight, and get to 
nine. Anyitime before eight will i 
Harry thought that nine was i 
commence business, but this, as he i 
was only another difference between I 
and the country. 

Harry soon fell asleep in spite of i 
tling of wheels and the nev 
in the busy street beneath. He 
tired even to dream, but slept 
the next morning. 

When he awoke it was broad ii 
looked across the rooih, and saw , 
still sleeping. He Jumped out i 
dressed hastily. Remembering 
his first morning in the city, he i 
go down stairs, and look about him. 

Fairchild opened his eyes 
completed dressing. 

“Up already, Raymond?” hen 
drowsy tone. 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Wliat time is it?” 

“ I Just heard it st* ike seven.” 

“ Well, go down if you like. I } 
by eight o’clock.” 

Harry availed himself of the 
and descended four flig 
were on the fifth story, t 
As he emerged Into th^street, j 
urchin came up and accosted him 
familiar question, “ Shine yer 1 
“ Go ahead,” said Harry, i 
boots were stained with mud. 

The task was performed In i 
and our hero was called upon 1 
cents. He resolved as soon as 1 
in a boarding-house to buy a1 
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Uaddng fi)r himself, feeling that he was not 
jet In eiiiiiiinatanoes to pay ten cents daily 
fer having his boots blacked. 

Be stood at the door of the hotel, and 
watcihed the throng of wayfarers, which com- 
meoeing two hours before would flow witliuiit 
interraption through the busy street until 
the small honrs. It was to our hero, born 
. and bred In the quiet country, an animated 
and interesting spectacle, and he felt glad, in 
spite a certain feeling of loneliness, that 
be was employed in the city. 

At eight o^clock his employer came down, 
and they went together into the refectory, 
where they took a substantial breakfast, the 
eipeiise being defiayed by Captain Brandon, 
acting Ibr Squire Turner. 

Shortly afterwards they went round to the 
eflloa.ia Bassaii street. 

w Lemoel Fairchild seated himself in his 
j position of the da^ before with his heels on 
thp-jiuiutel-piece, and diligently perused the 
celniiiiis of the New York Herald, a copy of 
which he had bought in the street below. 

‘‘What shaU I do, Mr. FaircbUdasked 
Harry. * 

‘FCto on with your copying,” said Fairchild, 
no# lifting his eyes from the paper. 

So onr hero opened the ledger, and went 
Id -tradb. • His task was not a very interesting 
CM. .^Still he was earning two dollars a day, 
■pd this money would enable him to provide 
mother, 80 he buckled to it in earnest, 
SMUined to show bis employer that he was 
not sifrald of work. He had commenced 


korldng for the partnership of which a pros- 
mt had been given him. 

About ten o’clock the door opened, and 
ndon entered. 

Oood-moniing, Captain Brandon,” said 
Irchild, rising. 

Lf FairchUd. Good-morning, 

* Oood-moming, sir,” answered Harry. 
'Well,, my lad, are you ready to make a 
le visit to my ship?” 

Yes sir, If Mr. Fkirchild is willing.” 

4), he’ll be willing, I’ll guarantee that, 
^writing can wait till another time. Eh, 
hlldF’ ’ 

eSj, he can go,” assented the merchant. 
DTfy picked up hfs bet, and accompanied 
^don to the street. 

fli mid Brandon, In a whisper, 

P# -small roll of bills in the hand of 
be a long time before you 
^y«a on your office-boy again.” 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

GOING ON BOABD. 

Habry crossed Broadway with his com¬ 
panion, and went down a side street to the 
North River pier at which lay the Sea Eagle, 
of which Brandon had obuined the co<n- 
mand. It was a vessel of good size, and was 
now all ready for sea. This fact, however. 
Captain Brandon didn’t care to communicate 
to his young companion. 

<< How soon do you sail. Captain Brandon ?” 
asked Harry. 

‘‘ In a day or two,” said Brandon. 

^ Is your voyage a long one ?” 

" We are bound for China.” 

That is a long trip.” 

“Yes, a very long one.” 

“Don’t you get tired of the sea?” 

“ O, we sailors get used to it.” 

“ I don’t think I should like it” 

“So you wouldn’t like being a sailor?” said 
Brandon, looking at tlie lad with a meanUig 
which the latter did not understand. 

“ No, I don’t think I should.” 

“ So I thought at your age, but I became a 
sailor, after all.” 

However it might have been in the case of 
Captain Brandon, Harry thought it very im¬ 
probable that such change would take place 
in his own views. 

At length be irached the pier. Bales of 
merchandize lay scattered about, and there 
was a general appearance of confusion and 
disorder. 

“There Is my vessel,” said Captain Bran¬ 
don, pointing it out. “ Don’t you want to go 
to Cliina with me?” 

“Thank you,” said Harry, with a smile, 

“ but I will wait till I am older.” 

“And then go as a merchant, I supposed’ 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Well, let us go on board, at all events. I 
w'ill show you about.” 

Harry ascended to the deck, and Captain 
Brandon followed. The latter began to point 
out and name various parts of the vessel, 
walking about with our hero. The sailors 
looked with some curiosity at Harry, but of 
course asked no questions. The mate, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Hawkes, after 8i)eaking with Bran¬ 
don about some matter connected wlih Uie 
vessel, asked, “ Is that the cabin-boy?” 

“ Certainly,” said Brandon. 

“He asks if you are the cabin boy?” he 
said, after the mate had passed on. “ It’s a 
good joke, Isn’t by GoOglC 
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“ Yes,” said Harry, smiling. 

“ Now suppose we go into the cabin,” said 
Brandon. 

Thank you,” assented Harry. 

Accordingly they descended into the ship’s 
cabin, which thougU small was very com¬ 
fortable. 

“Sit down, Raymond,” said the captain, 
setting the example. 

On the cabin table was spread out a slight 
repast consisting of sandwiches and ale. 

“ We’ll take a little lunch,” said Brandon. 

“ It’s hungry wf)rk walking about the streets. 
You can eat a little something, I guess.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Harry, accepting a 
sandwich. 

“ Let me pour you out some ale.” 

“ I don’t think 1 care for any, thank you.” 
“Pooh, nonsense, ale wont do you any 
harmand Brandon filled his glass. 

Harry had never even tasted of ale, but he 
did not know how to refuse the captain’s 
hospitality, and raised the glass to his lips. 
The taste was not altogether agreeable, so he 
merely sipped a little, and set it down again. 

“ Don't you like it?” 

“ Not very much.” 

“ Never mind, it’ll do you good. Nothing 
more wholesome.” 

“ How long will your voyage be, Captain 
Brandon ?” 

“Eighteen months, perhaps longer. By 
the time I get back, I suppose you will have 
become quite a man of business.” 

“ 1 hope so,” said Harry. 

“ How do you like my friend Fairchild ?” 

“ He has beeh quite kind to me. I think I 
shall like him.” 

“ Keep on, and sometime you may be as 
rich as he,” said the captain, closing the re¬ 
mark with a laugh, for which our hei-o could 
see no good reason. 

“ I should like to be rich, for my mother’s 
sake,” said Harry, seriously. 

“ For your mother’s sake, of course. Let 
me see—what’s the name of the town you 
come from?'’ 

“Vernon.” 

“Ah yes, I think I’ve heard of it. A small 
place, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes sir, it’s only a village.” 

“Any rich people there?” 

“ There’s one—Squire Turner.” 

“Squire Turner?” repeated Brandon. 
“ What sort of a man is he ?” 

He asked the question carelessly, blit fixed 
his eyes on Harry as he spoke. It will be 


remember^ that Squire Turner, nnwimiig 
to trust his scapegrace cousin too fkr, had 
carefully kept hidden firom him the cause of 
his hostility to our hero. This natuxiDj 
stimulated the curiosity of Brandon, to whom 
it occurred that he might by questioning the 
boy draw out the truth. 

“ He's quite a prominent man in YemoD,” 
answered Harry, cautiously. 

“ I suppose he is popular, also.” 

“ Not very popular.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ He is not very liberal.” 

“ Then you don’t like him ?” 

“ I haven’t had much to do with him.” 

“ Confound him I why don’t he speak outf” 
said Brandon to himselfi It occurred to him, 
however, that further questions respecting a 
man whom he was not supposed to know 
might excite the suspicions of the boj^ and 
he refrained. 

Meanwhile Harry, who had a healthy hafn 
appetite, had commenced eating his second 
sandwich, but he hadn’t again tasted of ths 
ale. 

“Come,” said Captain Brandon, “suppose 
we drink success to the Sea Ea^jle, and a 
quick and prosperous voyage.” 

So saying, he placed the glass to his Ups. 

“ With pleasure,” responded Harry, ihlhiw^ 
ing his example. He merely tasted the dq, 
however, and then set down the glass. 

“ That will never do, my lad,” said the 
tain. “ It is always usual on such oocasioi^s to 
drain the glass.” 

“ I don’t like ale very weU.” 

“ But you wont refuse to drink it, under 
such circumstances?” 

Fearing that his refhsal might be miseoD- 
strued, Harry gulped down the liquid, thoni^ 
with some difficulty. 

“ Come, that’s well,” said the captain, with 
satisfaction. “ I wont ask you to drink any 
more. Now suppose I tell you a Uttle of the 
countries I have visited. We sailois ses 
strange things.” 

“I should he glad to have you,” said oar 
hero, thinking t^at the captain took gre«» 


pains to please him. 

Brandon launched out into a long and 
cumstantial account of BrasO, and afterwyto 
of Australia, both of which he had vlallsi 
Harry listened at first with interest, hot 
ually a strange sensation of drowsiness 


over him. His eyes drooped heavily, and 


them open. The captain lowered hla 
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nd kept talking in a low, monotonous tone 
tbAt helped the effect of the sleeping potion, 
whidi, unobserved, he had mingled with the 
ale in Harry’s glass. 

"libelsleepy,” said our hero, at length, 
after making a desperate effort to keep awake. 
*It is strange so early in the day.” 

"I observed you found it hard to keep 
awake. I suppose it is the noise and bustle 
of the dty to which you are not accustomed. 
Hi tell you what, my lad, Tve got a little 
business to attend to on deck. As 1 shan't 
go back to Kassau street for an hour or two 
m give you that time for a nap.” 

•Thank you, sir,” said Harry, drowsily. 
"Wont Mr. Fairchild think it strange, my 
being away so long?” 

"I’ll make it all right with him. He’s very 
good-natured. So Just lie down, and have 
.your nap out” 

^ Harry lay down, and in two minutes his 
mnses were locked in profound repose. Cap¬ 
tain Brandon looked at him with satisfaction 
as he lay stretched out before him. 

" It was a lucky thought of mine, the sleep¬ 
ing potion,” he said to himself. He’s polite 
enough, but there’s plenty of will and deter¬ 
mination about him. I can see that by the 
ent of his lip. He might have made me 
considerable trouble. How, he’s safe to 
sleep eighteen hours at least, unless the 
druggist deceived me.” 

He went on deck, taking care, however, to 
lock the cabin door behind him. On the 
deck he met Mr. Hawkes the mate. 

“ Well, Mr. Hawkes,” he said, “ what is the 
prospect?” 

"I think we shall get off in an hour. 
Captain Brandon.” 

“Good.” 

“ I didn’t quite understand about the lad 
you had with you. Does he sail with us ?” 

“Yes.” 

"As cabin-boy?” 


“ Yes, but he doesn’t know it.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Hawkes, nodding intelli¬ 
gently. 

“ His friends have thought it best to send 
him to sea, but he is obstinate and headstrong, 
and might make trouble, so I agreed to 
manage it.” 

He briefly related the strategy of which 
he had made use. The mate laughed ap¬ 
provingly. 

“ We’ll make a sailor of him before we get 
through,” he said. 

“No doubt of it” 

Meanwhile our hero, wrapped in a sleep 
unnaturally profound, slumbered on, happily 
unconscious of the ut^justifiable plot which 
had been contrived against him. On deck all 
was bustle and hurry. The pilot was already 
on board, the sailors were hurrying about in 
obedience to the quick commands of the 
officers, the creaking of cordage was heard, 
and in a short time the Sea Eagle had com¬ 
menced her voyage. But Harry heard noth- 
hig. His slumber was too profound. His 
career as an office-boy was at an end, and 
after one brief day in the great city he was 
drifting away unconsciously from home and 
friends, in the power of a reckless man from 
whose despotism there was no appeal. 

1 am quite sure that my young readers will 
all sympathize with Harry. His misfortune 
was in no sense occasioned by his miscon¬ 
duct. He had left home with a firm determi¬ 
nation to do his duty, and work his way 
upward to a position where he could be of 
service to his mother and sister, but all his 
plans seemed disastrously interrupted. 

But I do not despair of Harry yet. Hith¬ 
erto his course has been smooth, and he has 
had no opportunity of showing what he is. 
Difficulties develop strength of character, 
and it is pretty clear that Harry has got into 
difficulties and those of a serious kind. 

Will he sink or swim ? 


A. WO»I> WITH OXJH HJBAHSRS. 

Mr. James R. Elliott, for many years the senior member of our firm has retired, and 
hereafter all of our publications will be conducted by Messrs. William H. Thombs and 
Newton Talbot, at our well-known Publishing House, 68 Congress Street, Boston, where 
the new firm will be pleased to see their friends and patrons at all times. Mr. Elliott has our 
beet wishes for his future prosperity and happiness. All communications hereafter must be 
addressed to Messrs. Thomes & Talbot, who hope to conduct their business in the ftiture 
as eatisfiMtorily as it has been conducted during the past ten years. 
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Potato Soup.— Put into a stewpan three 
pints of white stock, Uike six large mealy j)ota- 
toes, boil them nearly done, cut them in slices 
until they are sufficiently tender to pulp 
through a sieve, with an onion boiled soft 
enough for the same purpose. Thicken with 
flour and butter, and season with white pepi>er, 
cayenne and salt To enhance the flavor 
cream should be added, half a tea-cup ftill, 
previous to serving, but must not be permitted 
to boil after adding. 


Pea Soup. —Boil to a pulp two quarts of 
peas, strain them, place in a stewpan four 
ounces of butter, add two anchovies, a table¬ 
spoonful of pounded pepper, twice that 
quantity of salt, a small handful of parsley and 
mint, a little beet-root and spinach, and stew 
until tender. Add pulped peas until the soup 
is of the proper consistency, then throw in a 
spoonful of loaf sugar, boil up and serve. 


Plum Pudding Sadce. —Mix six yolks of 
eggs with four spoonfuls of sifted sugar and 
butter mixed together; have a pint of boiling 
cream, which you will mix with your yolks, 
afterwards put it on the Are, and stir it until it 
is of the consistency of sauce, then add to it a 
good wine-glass of brandy. 


"White Sauce.— Beat up a quarter of a 
pound of butter and a tea-spoonful of flour, 
season with salt and pepper; when well 
worked up, add a dessert-spoonful of vinegar, 
and a little water; set these on the fire, and 
stir it till thick, but be careftil not to let it 
boil. 


To Bake Mackerel.— Open and clean* 
thoroughly, wipe very dry, pepper and salt the 
inside, and put in a stuffing composed of 
powdered bread crumbs, the roc chopped small, 
l)ar.sley and sweet herbs, but very few of the 
latter; work these together with the yolk of an 
egg, pepper and salt to taste, and sow it in the 
fish; then place the latter in a deep baking 
dish, and dredge it with flour slightly, adding 
a little cold butter in small pieces; put the fish 
into an oven, and twenty-eight or thirty min¬ 
utes will suffice to cook them. Send them in a 
hot dish to table, with parsley and butter. 

Butter Cakes for Tea.— Beat two eggs, 
put them in a half pint of milk, and a tea-oup of 


cream, with half a tea-spoonfhl of 'nlsBratoi 
dissolved in the cream, a little salt, etnnaiim 
and rose-water if yon like; stir in siftHl floor' 
till the batter is smooth and thick. Bake them' 
on a griddle or in a pan. Butter the pan wdi, 
drop the batter in small round cakes and qirili 
thin. They must be turned and nieely 
browned. Lay them on a plate with a litHa. 
butter between each layer. 


Bolls.— Bub into a pound of flour half a tea-' 
cup full of butter; add half a tea-cnp of sweet 
yeast, a little salt, and sufficient warm milk to 
make a stiff dough; cover and put it where it 
will be kept warm, and it will rise in two honia" 
Then make it into rolls or round cakes. Thqf 
will bake in a quick oven in fifteen minntea ^ 

Buckwheat Cakes.— Take one quart of* 
buckwheat meal, half a cup of new yeasty a 
tea-spoonful of sala?ratus, a little salt and suffi¬ 
cient new milk or cold water to make a thidt' 
batter. Put it in a warm place to rise. "When 
it has risen sufficiently, bake it on a griddle 'or 
i n a spider. The griddle must be well battered, 
and the cakes are better to be small and 
thin. 

Plain Indian Cake.— Take a quart of sifted 
Indian meal, sprinkle a little salt over It^ mb 
it with scalding water, stirring; bake on a tin 
stove oven. Indian cake is made with bnttei^ 
milk, with a little cream or butter rubbed into 
the meal, and a tea-spoonfhl of salmrataB. 


Cream Cakes.— One quart of flour, one pint 
of cream, a little sour cream, one tea-spoonfld^ 
of salmratus dissolved in the sour oream. Jf 
the flour is not made sufficiently wet with tbs 
above quantity of cream, add more sweet 
cream. 


How TO Clean Oilcloths.—To ruin them, 
clean them with hot water or soap-suds and. 
leave them half wiped, and they will look veiy 
bright while wet, but very dingy and dirty 
when dry, and will soon crack and peel offi* 
But if you wish to preserve them and have' 
them look new and nice, wash them with soft 
flannel and lukewarm water, and wipe pe^. 
fectly dry. If you want them to look extra 
nice, af^r they are dry drop a Ibw apoooftila of 
milk over them, and mb them with a diy 
cloth. ^ 
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HovTO Cook Hedgehogs.— A gipsey covers 
hit hedgehog with a complete coat of hard clay 
earth, wftk then pats it into a wood fire. 
Whence olay is sufficiently baked it is 
broken oifl^ and the rough skin of the hedge¬ 
hog comes off with it, leaving the white fiesh 
cooked and ready for eating. I have been 
•Mured by gipseys that it is the most delicate 
ibod, similar to ohioken or rabbit; but, in 
gipsey Judgment, superior to either. 1 once 
possessed a terrier, given me by the noted 
huntsman, Tom Sebright, and of a peculiar 
CTOH, bred by himself. This dog had a won- 
derfiil nose for hedgehogs; and, when he found 
them, he not only made a note of them, but 
never left Uiein until he had killed them. 1 
have known him to kill as many as four in the 
gjhiso of an hoar’s walk; and he often came 
back home with me, his muzzle streaming with 
blood from his encounters. One day a gipsey 
met me and asked me if 1 would sell the dog. 
I inquired what he would give; and, after t»ome 
the gipeey rose his offer to three pounds. 
I then told him about the dog's peculiar capa- 
* bilities Ibr catching hedgehogs, when the 
gipsey at onoe advanced his offer to five pounds, 
and took the gold out of his pocket But 1 
wonld not part with my'friend and companion. 
I asked the gipsey what he would have done 
with the dog, and he said, 1 could have got 
ten pounds ibr him from the gentlemen at 
Cambridge College.*’ That same gipsey told 
me that^" ibr a nice dinner, there was nothing 
to compare with hedgehog.” He also assured 
me that the popular idea that hedgehogs buck 
cows is altogether erroneous. 


A Pbbtty Arrakoememt.—A very pretty 
and simple arrangement, by which gold fishes 
and oanaiy birds are made to appear to be 
Joint oooupants of a huge vase of water, is get¬ 
ting to be a popular part of household orna¬ 
mentation. It is very simple; the bottom of 
the vase is oonoavo-oonvex, the apex rising 
about fifteen inches above the base of the oir^ 
onmlbrence. This dome forms the super¬ 
structure of the bird cage, and the bottom, 
supplied with drawers, and propCrly ventilated 
serves as a pedestal for the vase. 

‘ A KswOnarAiisifTALTBBE.— A plantation of 
tbo Abatralian gum tree—Eucalyptus—is 
g^wiiig fifialy in Castro valley, Alameda 
oouiity, California. It covers fifty acres of 


ground and comprises 30,000 trees. These 
trees are said to be very elegant, somewhat 
resembling the laurel, but more luajostic and 
massive in figure and foliage. The wood is 
hard and the timber useful for many purposes. 
Their peculiar flavor and fragrance being dis¬ 
agreeable to animals, keeps them from being 
eJtten or gnawed. Hence the gum trees can 
safely be set where other sorts of trees would 
be destroyed. They are very popular as shade 
and ornamental trees in California, and are 
said to bear the cold well In that country 
they attain a height of fifty feet in five 
years. 

Pulse of Animaijs.—A ccording to experi¬ 
ments made in Paris, the pulse of a lion beats 
forty times a minute; that of a tiger, ninety-six 
times; of a tapir, forty-four times; of a horse, 
forty; of a wolf, forty-five times; of a fox, forty- 
three times; of a bear, thirty-eight times; of a 
monkey, forty-eight times; of an eagle, one 
hundred and sixty times. It was impossible to 
determine the beatings of the elephant's pulse. 
A butterfly, however, it was discovered, ex- 
I>erieuced forty heart pulsations in a minute. 


An Ingenious Water Power.— A manu¬ 
facturer in the city of St. Paul, Minn., has 
secured a most ingenious water power for 
running light machinery by building an under¬ 
ground reservoir and tapping a sewer. In the 
ba.sement of his manufactory he has put a 
turbine wheel, and with forty-five feet of head, 
he has secured eleven horse power which 
never fails. It is doubtful if the countiy 
affords another instance of the kind. 


The Human Hair.— The human hair is a 
singularly beautifril thing to look at under the 
microscope. It is made of successive layers or 
overlapping cells gradually tapering to a point 
like the thinnest and most infinitely twisted 
paper cone. The edges are serrated with 
shallow, sawlike teeth; it is perfectly translu¬ 
cent and marked with a great many traverse 
lines, exceedingly irregular and sinuous. Hogs’ 
bristles are more like human hair than any 
other animals; but the sinuous lines are finer 
and closer and no saw teeth are visible at the 
edges. The finer hairs of the horse and ass 
have the overlapping places about as close as 
in human hair, but are different in the 
arrangement of the medulla. 
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was “powerful houest;” his profiiMe 
sleep in t]^e barroom, like an apollieQBi7,liid 
wait upon the sick at all hoars of 4iH8^ 
Nash also kept his portfolio^uRl^ 4ki 
counter, and on this occasion it contained M 
dollars in bank notes; bat it was safe, fer oU 
Jim was never absent while Bill was awSft 
The sounds of alarm at last 
whose first act was to rush towards fep 
“irrocerybut imagine his dismay on heboid" 
iug the flames surrounding the door. 

“O horrors! where was old Jim? and 
horridcr still, where was the two-fifty? 

But, hark! a sound as of a batteringnw 
against the door! again—one more, and cot 
rushes Jim; under one arm he holds a whits 
silk hat, the nap singed off, the other bennll 
triumph what must be the folio. 

The eye of Nash moistens with graUtndA 
trusty old Jim. 

“ Heaven bless you, old fellow! I see yoB * 
have it!” 


Clerical Joke.— Old Doctor Strong, of 
Hartford, Conn., was not often outwitted by 
his people. On one occasion, lie had invited a 
young minister to jireach for him, who proved 
rather a dull speaker, and whose sermon was 
unusually long. The people became wearied, 
and as Doctor Strong lived near the bridge, 
near the commencement of the afternoon 
service, he saw his people flocking across the 
river to the other church. He readily under¬ 
stood that they feared they should have to hear 
the same young man in the. afternoon. 

Gathering up his wits, which generally 
came at his bidding, ho said to the young 
minister: 

“ My brother across the river is rather feeble, 
and I know he will take it kindly to have you 
preach to his people, and if you will do so, I 
will give you a note to him, and will bo as 
much obliged to you as I would to have you 
preach for me; and I want you to preach the 
same sermon that you preached to my people 
this morning.” 

The young minister, supposing this to be a 
commendation of his sermon started off in 
good spirits, delivered his note, and was invited 
to preach moat cordially. He saw before him 
one half of Doctor Strong’s pt‘ople, .and they 
had to listen one hour and a half to the same 
dull, humdrum sermon that they heard in the 
morning. They understood the joke, however, 
and they said they would never undertake to 
run away from Strong again. 


Saving the Documestts. —Bill Nash, the 
Buckeye banjoist, was once the proprietor of 
the refreshment saloons of the steamboat 
Montgomery, and was present when she b\irnt 
up. 

There were also Jim Drumm, second clerk, 
and Charley Davis, pilot, belonging to the boat, 
both flrstrate fellows, and great patrons of 
Nosh; in fact, his best customers. 

They also advocated the great credit system, 
and neither was ever so lavish as ever to pay 
a bar-bill; still Nash said they were good if 
they never paid. 

About twelve o’clock, one foggy night, 
startling cries of “Fire! Are!” “Save your¬ 
selves!” were heard, and before many were 
awake, the forward part of the boat was in 
flames. 

Nash had a favorite old darkey, chief cook 
and bottle washer, and though a little slow, 


“ O yes,” says Jim, his pride choking binii^X 
was bound to fetch it** 

<«Thed-^1! what’s this?” bawls oatlMi|. 

extending his hand. 

“ In course it's de slate, wid de tallieiL** # 

“D-n the tallies!” cried Bill,"yon know 

there’s only Jim Drumm and Davis on itr 
“Well,” replied Jim, demurely, "I thom^ 
’twas best to hold the doonments agin *aBL”* 
_ • 

Cottld’t Beieembbb.—a gentleman who 
w<as very zealous on the suljeot of horaet but 
not acconling to knowledge, bought a mare at 
auction and rode her home. 

“ Well, Caesar,” said he, to his sable eoaife- 
man, “ what do you think of her? Sheosslni 
five hundred dollars.” ’ ■ 

“ Dunno, master.” 

“ Yes, but what do you think?" 

“ Well, massa, it makes me tfnk of wbattka 
preacher said yesterday—something about'Ms. 
money is soon parted.’ J disnmember 
partr 

A CoN,TiTGAL Bow.— Max Fogler, of 1 
ter. Pa., desired to name his babyi^rl 
Mrs. Fogler made up her mind thatltthoall^ 
be named after her^Tnele Hans. 

The discussion became so aalmatsd i 
wife of Mr. Fogler*8 bosom endeavosed'to i 
force her views by knocking Mr. Wofglmi 
with the preserving-kettlei 
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He rapUed in a feeling manner with a flat- 
^boDy n^elling Mrs. Fogler’s nose to the sizo 
jmlooVIr of a fifteen-cent egg-plant 
" Jnsfe aa disinterested observers had about 
•. ^ade up their minds that one more nameless 
' jMian wonld be drifting around Lancaster, 
j^gpUee Interfered. 

jSjt parties axe now reconciled, and Mr. Fog- 
kl WlB|a4hB his intention to kiss his wife just 
p^aoottliiier nose idirinks sufficiently to the 


jjfurpoae^ 

IH^uooo, BT A SiCAnii Boy.— Tobacco grows 
P^Bing like cabbage, but I never saw none 
altfaongh 1 have eaten boiled cabbage 
hUl vinegar on it, and have heard men say that 
u given them on election day for 
oabbage leaves. Tobacco stores 
sn mostly kept by wooden Injuns, who stand 
at die door and try to fool little boys by ofler- 
li^tham a bnnch of cigars, which is glued into 
'fet Htlnn’s bands and is made of wood also, 
iftogg do not* like tobacco; neither do 1. 1 

f to smok^ a cigar once, and it made me 
iks Epsom salts. Tobacco was invented 
named Walter Baleigh. When the 
'jpeopto first saw him smoking, they-thought ho 
a stsamboatk and as they bad never seen a 
l^ngmbnaf tbey were frightened. My sister 
Haaoa fs^'gld. 1 do not know whether she 
.^M»ooo or not. * There is a young roan 
*'^tHhed Leroy. He was standing on the steps 
bpe nli^t, and he had a cigar in his month, 
did not know as she would like it, and 
said, "Leroy, the perftime is agreeable.'’ 
pat the next morning, when my big brother 
lli^ted his pipe, Nance said, "get out of 
. ^dhe honse yon horrid creature, the smell of 
T/Wiaooo smoke mi^s me sick.” Snuff is 
; meal made out of tobacco, I took a little 

f onoe and then I sneezed. 


DBAnB THAN Boabdino.—A young mar- 
eonple^n a Wisconsin town lately began 
[ng, and the first purchases of the 
L of the femily at the village grocery were: 

* Hive oents* worth of soda, five cepts* worth of 
fl \ aelt^ two cents*, worth of pepper, one cent’s 
« jrortti of chewing-gnm and twelve cents’ worth 
L soap. The bfil' amounted to twenty-five 
p f lenti, whieh was paid by the young Benedict 
^ iii:q^e« and as he le^ the store he remarked 
derk that "keeping house is cheaper 
boarding." _ 

Ckxuuidx JOKB.—Foote, the celebrated 
whilst gradnatfaa^ at Worcester 
I Ofiftwd, found In foe head of it, Doo- 

__^ahl^y snitable suldeotihr one of 

IfonU devices. Observln|f that the rope of 
allowei to. hang near the 


ground, in an open space where cows were 
often kept at night, he suspended a wisp of hay 
to it, and the consequence was that some one 
of the animals never foiled to seize the hay be¬ 
fore morning, and so produced a most unsea¬ 
sonable and mysterious ringing of the bell. A 
solemn consultation took place for the elucida¬ 
tion of the portentous circumstance; and 
Doctor Gower, having undertaken with the 
sexton to sit np all night for the purpose of 
catching the delinquent, disclosed the nature 
of the jest by pouncing out upon the poor cow, 
and had the hearty laugh of all Oxford to 
reward him for bis pains. 

Learned Second Wipe. —^An honest farmer 
in the State of Pennsylvania, married a miss 
from a fashionable boarding-school, for bis 
second wife. He was struck dumb with her 
eloquence, and gaped with wonder at his wife’s 
learning. “You may,” said he, “bore a hole 
through the solid airth, and suck in a mile¬ 
stone, and she’ll tell you to a shavin’ how long 
the stone will be going clean through! She 
•has learnt kemistry and cockneyology, and 
talks a heap about oxhides and comical affini¬ 
ties. I used for to think it was the air I 
sucked in every time that I expired; how- 
somedever, she told me that I had been suck¬ 
ing in two kinds of gin; ox gin and high gin. 
Dear me! I’m a tumble down teetotal man, 
and yet have been drinking ox gin and high 
gin all my life!” 


A Satispaotoby Fight.— A book agent writes 
home to his employers the following satisfac¬ 
tory letter from Minnesota: 

“ I went into a lawyer’s office, yesterday, and 
asked if he wanted to subscribe for our new 
book. He answered me so savagely that we 
got into bard words, and he finally struck me. 
1 then went to work and blackened both his 
eyes, and kicked him around his office and 
down his own stairs into the street, and I have 
just paid ten dollars for the fan. But it has 
been a good speculation, as the lawyer is bated 
by nearly everybody, and they are so glad he 
was kicked tnat I am getting lots of sub¬ 
scribers.” « 


Sending A Ki88.— Fond Wife (to telegraph 
operator)—O sir! 1 want to send a kiss to my 
husband in Liverpool, ^ow can I do it? 

Obliging Operator—Easiest thing in the 
world, ma’am. You’ve got to give it to me 
with ten dollars, and I’ll transmit It. right 
away. 

Fond TPJfo—If that’s the case, the directors 
onght to pat much younger and handsomer 
men in your position. 

Tableau—operator indignant 
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